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CHAPTER I 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA'S FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first half of 1954 exports and imports 
were lower in both value and volume than in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. Import 
prices were very slightly higher than in the first 
half of 1953, and the drop in import volume was 
therefore slightly greater than that in the value of 
imports. Export prices continued the gradual de- 
cline which began at the end of 1951, and this 
factor accounted for about a third of the reduction 
in export value. 


While trade in the first six months of 1954 did 
not establish many records, its level was neverthe- 
less quite high by the standards of earlier years. 
The rate of exports recorded in the first half of 
1954 has been surpassed in peacetime only in 1952 
and 1953, that of imports only in 1953. These com- 
parisons are true not only of the value of trade, but 
of its volume as well. Indeed, the moderate size of 
the reduction in trade is perhaps more worthy of 
comment than the fact of reduction itself in view 
of the sharp changes in the international environ- 
ment in the past year and a half, and in particula 
of the readjustments which have recently been oc- 
curring in the United States. 


The greater fall in import volume than export 
volume resulted in a reduction of the half-year trade 
balance. Had not the terms of trade ratio declined 
in the half-year the fall in the trade balance would 
have been much greater, and would have totalled 
some $80 million instead of less than $20 million. 
Even relatively minor movements in export and im- 
port prices can, when they differ in direction, 
produce important effects on the terms of trade and 
the trade balance. 


Because of a change in import coding procedures 
which took effect in June, 1954, the values for 
total imports and for the import balance shown in 
the published trade statistics for that month and for 
the half-year were significantly increased. A new 
method of handling customs documents made it 
possible to bring the statistica] ‘‘month’’ for im- 
ports into closer correspondence with the calendar 
month and with the statistical ‘‘month’’ for exports. 
However, at the change-over point approximately 
two additional working days’ documents had to be 
coded in the change-over month in addition to the 
normal month’s supply of documents. It is estimated 
that this change increased the total value of im- 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade 


1952 1953 1954 
1st half’52 /1st half ’53 
to to 
Jan.- June |July - Dec. |Jan.- June |July -Dec.|Jan.- June /Ist half’54 |1st half '54 


Change from |Change from 


$’000 ,000 % % 
Value of Trade: 

PRO LEAB ELK DOVES Se <tuaceiececcosceocsecureacseser Aligiles 2, 234 MMI Ay Wee Tasugea - 11.8 oo aS 
Deneate BEX DOLCS 0. ecretccontres 2,096.6 2, 204 1.993.6 Ze 1Z30 1, 840.7 WAG PA = Tit 
FRO= EX POLS L Mrtt cscsccctccsecssteeoreeceees Poy i 29 26.1 29.1 31.4 + 25.1 + 20.3 

TIA ORES pees ares cc sctc os to soak cevssascvensaeescseres 1,950.3 2,080 2,216.6 2,166.2 2,050.12 + 5.1 = 15 

PROCAIR TAG Cle ste cterrsccccsctessdtetoceten sss 4,072.1 4,314. 4523605) 40106. 3 5 Be a aM - 1.4 

PETA CCR BS ALANC Gin wetcctecrs o cecces a cece esterweses + 171.4 + 154. =) 19650) ‘smelse oe 116.0 & — - 

Price Indexes:3 1948 = 100 : et 
i PUSH tec cecsssttrte ences 123.4 120.3 119.1 117.8 AGieel! ae 453 - F 
eae anigs fs eee Ps cs aes ae tee  Sree plete al 107.5 108.9 110.3 109.7 - 3.9 + ves 

Terms of Trade4 fe Mee ere rer erececectesee 108.2 ES 109 .4 106.8 105.8 - 252 - ‘ 

Volume Indexes: 1948 = 100 i ms ts 
TGOPEUXD ONS tees sreseseecsccatesstecec sees 110.5 119.2 108.8 tAniez 103. - . : 5 
Deere es ae 2 Peet, nek te cee ar 129.2 146.1 153.6 147.9 141.4 + 9.4 7.9 


j isti i i i th Atlantic Treaty countries 
1. Canadian export statistics exclude transfers of defence equipment and supplies to Nor AC EIEE 
under the Defence ROpeO RH ation Act which were as follows: 1952, $100.9 million; 1953, $182.0 million; first-half 1954, 
ee a i i i rts recorded in the half-year by 
2s e change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports 
an a APE PTS at not less than $40 million, and total trade and the trade balance bythe same amount. Allowance 
should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, p. 33. 
3. Average of direct quarterly indexes. oF it 
4. Export price index divided by import price index. 
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ports coded in June by not less than $40 million. 
The six-months’ import total and trade balance 
would, in the absence of this change, have been 
lower by a Similar amount. 


If the trade statistics are adjusted for this 
factor and also for the average seasonal variation 
to which Canadian trade has been subject in the 
post-war period, some interesting short-run trends 
become evident. Chart I reveals that Canadian trade, 
though much lower than a year earlier, was not de- 
clining throughout the first half of 1954. Imports, 
which dropped off from their post-war peak in the 
fourth quarter of 1953 and the early months of 1954, 
clearly picked up in the second quarter. Exports, 
which had shown a temporary recovery in the second 
and third quarters of 1953 caused chiefly by very 
heavy grain movements in this period, fell off 
steeply in the fourth quarter of 1953 but showed 
some recovery in the first two quarters of 1954. The 
adjusted trade balance was considerably smaller 
in both quarters of 1954 than in any quarter of 1953. 


The greater part of the drop in export volume 
has resulted from the lower level of world trade in 
grains since the 1953 harvest. Crops in most im- 
portant producing and consuming countries were 
considerably better in 1952 and 1953 than in 1951, 


CHART 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY QUARTERS,1952 - 1954 


Adjusted for Average Seasonal Variation and for 
Change in Import Coding Procedure 
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and during the first three quarters of 1953 stocks 
of grains in many consuming countries were built 
to very high levels. As a result world trade in grains 
fell off in the latter part of 1953. The smaller total 
trade in grains was also divided among a greater 
number of exporters than in 1952 and much of 1953— 
a poor harvest in 1951 and the need to rebuild 
stocks after the 1952 harvest had limited the par- 
ticipation of Argentina, Australia, France and 
Turkey in world grain exports before 1953. 


Other influences contributing to the lower level 
of exports in the latter part of 1953 and in 1954 
included the business readjustments in the United 
States, and special factors influencing exports of 
automotive products. The decline in economic ac- 
tivity in the United States affected especially farm 
implements, iron ore and primary iron and steel, 
some base metals and minerals, lumber and shin- 
gles. Lower sales of many of these products to the 
United States were partly offset by greater sales 
in overseas markets which generally showed no 
economic declines in this period. Exports of auto- 
motive products to Europe and Latin America in 
particular fell off sharply. This may reflect a return 
to a more normal division of export markets between 
United States and Canadian plants of some firms 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


1951 


To % 


1952 1953 1954 


% 


% 
Total Exports: : ss - 
RITMILO RS SUALES eee ee eee esse: 63.9 54.8 53 
Ve Sia ae ALC cs penal ee a eC ' 2 4 54.5 59.9 F ; 
De oom date rete ete thin aa Rint ae ee 14.4 17.3 19.0 15.6 15.6 i. , “ : 
Other « ommonwealth and Ireland... Bx5 6.8 7.5 5.7 6.3 5.6 5.2 
A ein ae Sa cee a al 10.9 8.6 13.1 8. : 
Latin America 4.5 5.9 7.0 5.6 no a Re 
POS ea eae ere Spee 4.6 ee 4.5 5.5 4.8 5.8 5.5 
Imports: 
PICEA SCALES Go coors cceaeseaviice 70.0 Ci. 7 74.8 
2 Rae OR ce ot : 4 : 73.0 75.5 ‘ : 
RIDE COG ICING DOIN 5 ssc sccnasecsenracecstonsiensvouects 10.7 9.9 8.3 9.5 2. 9 i0 3 ‘5 9 
Other Commonwealth and ireland ...... 7.0 8.1 4.7 4.5 3.5 rg 4.0 
EUR S ms Sea els ARRAS” he hme LT PO 3.8 4.9 3.6 3.9 3.6 4.3 3.9 
Ae WUAMOrtCa ee ek ee 6.3 7:0 7.0 Tok 632 7.0 1.1 
Oke ee nee arene Salen eielt D2 2.4 1.6 2.0 se 2.0 1.8 
Total Trade: 
Nivea States att nea 6-2 60.9 63.6 63.4 68.0 
j LOS staacoscaseatrcatnvis ect . . ; : ; : 64.9 67. 
iced Kingdom “5 sack the se 12.4 13.8 13.9 eye O07 13.6 ee 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland........ 6.8 7.4 6.2 seal 4.8 5.0 4.6 
ate dale Repos GL EL wk ett tied EL 4.8 S.4 652 8.7 5.9 6.8 5.7 
a meAmericg: 2h. 2-5 hie eee 5.5 6.4 7.0 6.3 5.6 5.8 6.1 
CHON Srnec tere ee et NN eee 3.3 a oe 3.8 3.0 3.9 3.6 


now that the period of steel shortages and abnormal 
home demands has ended. The cut in sales of as- 
sembled vehicles to Belgium was also affected by 
a change in that country’s trade policy designed to 
encourage domestic assembly of motor vehicles. 


The weak state of the market for textiles in 
Canada in the latter part of 1953 and in 1954 played 
an important part in the reduction of imports in this 
period. Canadian imports of fibres and textiles had 
expanded sharply in the last quarter of 1952 and 
were very heavy in the first half of 1953. But during 
this period inventories of these goods appear to 
have increased appreciably, and demand seems to 
have weakened. In the latter part of 1953 these im- 
ports fell off almost as sharply as they had in- 
creased, and remained at a low level in the first 
half of 1954. Inventories of fibres and textiles in 
Canada appear to have declined substantially since 
the third quarter of 1953, but demand does not seem 
to have recovered to its former level. 


Other declines in import volume appear to have 
been related to a reduction in requirements for some 
capital goods by agriculture and industry, to weak- 
ness in the demand for some consumers’ durables, 
and to attempts to reduce inventories of some types 
of goods. Farm cash income in Canada declined in 
1953, and as farmers were already well equipped 
with new machinery their demand for machinery fell 
off in late 1953 and 1954. This resulted in a sub- 


stantial cut in imports of tractors and other farm 
machinery. A lower rate of new automobile pro- 
duction in Canada caused some decline in imports 
of automobile parts and engines, and falling sales 
of automobiles also caused a cut in imports of 
completed vehicles. Requirements for imported iron 
ore and for primary iron and steel decreased with 
the lower rate of steel production in Canada and 
a general easing in steel demand. Imports of re- 
frigerators and freezers showed a sharp drop from 
their high first-half 1953 level. A marked decrease 
in imports of coal appears to reflect some reduction 
in inventories in dealers’ hands in Canada, as well 
as a moderate winter and the long-run trend towards 
the displacement of coal by oil. 


Although import and export prices were, on the 
whole, relatively stable in 1953 and 1954, a few 
commodities were especially influenced by price 
change. The reduction in the volume of grain ex- 
ports was accentuated by lower prices than pre- 
vailed during the first half of 1953, and the small 
decrease in the value of exports of lumber to all 
countries appears to have resulted entirely from 
lower prices. Average export prices of zinc and 
copper were also appreciably lower than those re- 
corded in the first half of the preceding year. Im- 
ports were affected by several important price in- 
creases, especially the beverage commodities cof- 
fee, cocoa and tea, and also crude petroleum. 


Direction of Trade 


Changes in the distribution of trade among 
Canada’s trading partners were not pronounced in 
the first half of 1954. Exports to the Commonwealth, 
to Europe and to the United Kingdom dropped more 


substantially than did those to other areas because 
the bulk of the reduction in grain shipments was in 
sales to these countries. However, the effect of 
smaller grain exports was partly offset by greater 
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TABLE 3. Leading Countries in World Trade, 1953 
Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. Total Trade 
U.S. $’000,000 U.S. $’000,000 U.S. $000,000 
World TotalL .... | 74,179 74,883 World Total ....| 80,107 76,280 World Total L.... | 154,286 151,163 
1. United States .... |15,1962 15,7752 1. United States...) 11,637 11,836 1. United States willeezor 8332 27,6112 
2. United Kingdom | 7,638 17,524 2. United Kingdom | 9,736 9,366 2. United Kingdom | 17,374 16,890 
Se Cana dan cmccccases 4,761 4,609 $7 Canadas ncrses 4,479 © 45642") 3. Canadat ~...<c:..00 9, 240 9,451 
4, Germany, Feder- 4c FYANCE 4acn vsccte 4,435 4,007 | 4. Germany, Fed- 
al Republic..... 4,002 4,389 | 5, Germany, Feder- eral Republic.| 7,816 8,160 
BreR TENCE ccscnenesssnaces 3,891 3,788 al Republic....| 3,814 3,771 | 5. France ............ 8,326 7,795 
6. Belgium and Lux- 6 SIR DAN eA cvccceccoms 2,028 2,410] 6. Belgium and 
EMDOUFE........++ 2,445 PR PARAL 7, Belgium and Lux- Luxembourg. 4,889 4,656 
7. Netherlands ........ Derlsty pasa embourg .......... 2,444 2,405 | 17. Netherlands .... 4,381 4,534 
Se Auistraliauecs...s 1,690 1,979 Bisitalyerscct ce scoeees 2, 331 2,395 SeltAly ee cscccreccssees By flr 3,883 
QMDTAZ I eects tteccrevce 1, 409 1,539 9. Netherlands ...... Dp PAS 2,382 | 9. JAPAN .........c0000 3,301 3,685 
LOn tal Y testcase 1,386 1, 488 SID WEGCN se cecccssene se 1,730 1,579 | 10. Australia.......... 3,669 3,466 
11. Sweden............00. LOtl 1,477) fiorAustraliac....5. 1,979" 1, 487:/' 11. Sweden =.2...-:... 3,301 3,056 
12. Venezuela .......... (e552 12446210, Brazil cciedscuet 2:010 “1,920 |.12:moraziles ime. 3,419 2,859 
PS aed ADAM Hoven sseeeeeceaes iL PAS 1 PALE: vee 2302 2, 383 
1,290 1310 
14. Switzerland ........ 1,100 1 ZO See A ee nae ceeceeseeeece 1,686 Peel OOM ILLS. IMG 1a eet ceccsecccesss 2,981 2, 306 
15. Argentina............ 709 1,148 | 15. Switzerland ...... 1 2020 el 79m) 15 VeneZuela mc 2,362 2, 278 


Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics, September, 1954. 
1. World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and those countries of Eastern Europe not reporting trade currently. 


2. Including military aid extended to other countries. 


sales of other commodities. Exports to the United 
States declined in value oniy moderately; the ef- 
fects of the business readjustments in that country 
on the leading commodities in this trade were 
spotty rather than general, and in total were pro- 
portionately smaller than the declines affecting 
most of Canada’s chief grain markets. The only 
important grain market to make a major increase in 
purchases from Canada in the first half of 1954 was 
Japan. High rice prices in recent years have en- 
couraged an increasing use of wheat and barley by 
the Japanese, and in the first half of 1954 Japan 
ranked second to the United Kingdom as a market 
for Canadian wheat, second to the United States as 
a market for barley. Greater grain exports to Japan 
caused the increase in the value of exports to the 
‘‘other countries’® group in Table 2, and in the pro- 
portion of exports directed to that area. 


Imports from the United States fell more steeply 
than did those from overseas countries, and the 
share of imports drawn from that country, although 
still high, was lower than in the first half of either 
1952 or 1953. The chief cause of the lowered United 
States share in Canadian imports was the fall in 
purchases of coal and petroleum from that source. 
The United States has lost ground as a supplier of 
petroleum to Canada in large measure because that 
area of the Canadian market formerly supplied by 
United States crude is now supplied by Canadian 
crude. The deciine in imports of some manufactured 
goods from the United States was also sharper than 
that in imports from other sources. 


Although changes in the direction of trade were 
small they appreciably reduced the bilateral im- 
balance of Canadian trade. The import balance on 
trade with the United States fell from $463 million 
in the first half of 1953 to $358 million in the 1954 
period (about $328 million if the change in import 
coding procedure is allowed for), and the export 
balances on trade with the United Kingdom, the 
Commonwealth, Europe and other overseas countries 
except Latin America were also smaller. The import 
balance on trade with Latin America increased, 
influenced by increased purchases of Venezuelan 
crude petroleum and smaller sales of automobiles 
and ships to several countries. This increase ac- 
tually conceals two types of increased imbalance: 
an increase in the import balance on trade with 
Venezuela, and another in the export balance on 
trade with other Latin American countries. However, 
these latter changes do not compare in magnitude 
with the decreases in the imbalance of trade with 
other countries. 


The larger import balance on trade with Latin 
America was also influenced by a much sharper 
decline in the terms of trade with that area than 
with most other countries. Most of the commodities 
which showed higher price levels in 1954 than in 
the first half of 1953 were very important in imports 
from Latin America, and the decrease in average 
prices of exports to this area does not seem to have 
been less than in the case of other countries. Price 
movements affecting trade with other areas do not 
seem to have differed greatly from the all-country 
averages. 
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TABLE 4. Leading Countries! in Per Capita Trade, 1953 


Imports Per Capita (c.i.f.) 


Country 


Exports Per Capita (f.o.b.) 


Total Trade Per Capita 


Country Country 


1. New Zealand.......... 


tees Cobcsaseos 3 AA Aen eee 640 6 
Pe, acada Fe Se eee Bssceh QeHOne Wong yess -.5: 2. New Zealand ............ 707 ee 
3. Venezuela .............. ScpNOLWa View css, SEHLONE NONE! nose 521 515 
4. Belgium and [Lux- 4. Belgium and Lux- - Belgium and Lux- 

embourg CMDOUR acts. | See 265 1)’ © -embourg..3..0 543 513 

_ 5. Switzerland eee 5. New Zealand ........ | 370 258] 5. Switzerland.............. 478 484 
Gee Sara Wak eisisccccceste ese ‘ 6. Switzerland............ | 250 2401 6. Sarawak......ccccccccccce. 461 453 
ey AUSUEALIO....cssesecese-s. ee DCNMaAnKar cesses tee || OD im O00 eo ee eninanrke-. 17 eeecee. 418 430 
8. Trinidad and Tobago 8. Netherlands .......... | 217 225! 8. Netherlands ............. 422 429 

i. cee! ONRtes soe. a oe boreiece Svs ces cccs Sus WEGOMMs. fecccraceescoteo: 463 425 

Be WECM ies ccccccsssccccess VO PI OATE WAK Kieccstescs.2.00. 10. Trinidad and T 

11. Netherlands............ 11. Trinidad and Tobago 11. Norway ae eas “9 a Coe 

POSED OCNMAM Keres nce eoascce- es 12. United Kingdom .... UO MVENEZUCTAx <2. cossccccees 447 419 

13. Norway... see EEE as T3Alreland®. sec. -6.2..c2 TomAustraliate<t... a 425 389 

14. United Kingdom so VAST ST AC] eeterccereeree-cs<ss 14. United Kingdom...... 342 331 

15. Malaya and Singapore PDP AUSUT AIL Acer cteectc- ses. 15. Malaya and Singapore 386 295 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics, September, 1954; and United Nations Sta- 


tistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Statistical Papers, Series A, Vol. VI, Nos. 2, 3. 


“ 1. 
nor imports of U.S. $100 million in 1953 were ‘excluded. 


Trading countries as listed by I.M.F, except that Aden, Netherlands Antilles, and countries with neither exports 


Canada’s Rank in World Trade 


Substantially complete statistics on world trade 
in 1953 indicate that the values of Canada’s ex- 
ports and imports in that year were surpassed only 
by those of the United States and the United King- 
dom. The value of world trade expressed in United 
States dollars was some 2% lower than in 1952 due 
entirely to lower average prices than prevailed in 
that year. This decline in value affected only im- 
ports recorded during the year. In part the difference 
in export and import behaviour offsets an opposite 
discrepancy recorded between 1951 and 1952, in 
part it reflects the decline in ocean freight rates 
between 1952 and 1953 since imports are calculated 
on ac.i.f. basis in these estimates. 


A majority of the leading world exporters in- 
creased the value of their exports in 1953, although 
Canada’s exports fell below the record level reached 
in 1952, and the increase in United States exports 
represented only an increase in military aid ship- 
ments financed by the United States government. 
Imports into a majority of the leading importing 
countries declined, but Canadian purchases from 
abroad were greater than in 1952. Canada was also 
among the minority of leading traders to increase 
the total value of her foreign trade in 1953. 


Canada ranked first in imports per capita and in 
total trade per capita in 1953 for the first time in 
the post-war period, and was second only to New 
Zealand in exports per capita. New Zealand made 
an especially sharp cut in her imports in 1953 in 
order to help in rebuilding the exchange reserves of 
the sterling area. It does not appear likely that 
imports into New Zealand will again be low enough 
in 1954 to permit Canada to maintain first rank in 
trade per capita. 


The per capita trade of almost all these leading 
countries was lower in value in 1953 than in 1952. 
The lower average prices prevailing in 1953 and the 
greater increase in population than in trade in the 
year were the basic causes of these declines. De- 
clines were more prevalent in per capita exports 
than in per capita imports, but were in the majority 
in both cases. 

Available statistics on TERE in 1954 indicate 
that for the first half-year at least Canada probably 
ranked fourth in total value of trade, after the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany as well as the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Canada last ranked fourth 
in trade in 1951, when her trade was exceeded by 
that of France. Canada appears to have ranked 
second to New Zealand in trade per capita for this 
same period. 


CHAPTER I 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The shares of both the United States and the 
United Kingdom in Canada’s total trade were frac- 
tionally lower in the first half of 1954 than in the 
corresponding period of 1953. The United States 
supplied a smaller proportion of Canada’s imports 
than in the first half of either of the two preceding 
years, and this outweighed an increase in the pro- 
portion of exports taken by that market. Imports from 
the United Kingdom formed about the same propor- 
tion of the total as in the first half of 1953, but 
that country’s share in Canadian exports was 
slightly reduced. The combined shares of these two 
countries in Canada’s trade amounted to 80.0% in 
the first half of 1954, 80.7% in the 1953 half-year. 


Only eight other countries individually accounted 
for 1% or more of total exports or imports in the 
1954 half-year. The number of countries accounting 
for such a share of Canada’s trade had been in- 
creasing for some years, reaching a peak of 10 in 
the first half of 1953. Venezuela was again the only 
other country to provide more than 1% of imports; 
her share increased to 4.0% in the first half of 1954 
from 3.2% in the 1953 half-year. Japan again ranked 
third as an export market, her share in total exports 
rising to 3.3% from 1.8%. No third country accounted 
for more than 1% of both exports and imports in the 
first half of 1954. 


Trade with the United States 


Both exports to and imports from the United 
States declined in value in the first half of 1954. 
The decline in exports was only about half as great 
as that in imports, and the trade balance conse- 
quently fell from 16.1% of total trade in the first 
half of 1953 to 13.5% in the 1954 period. The actual 
reduction in imports and in the trade balance be- 
tween the two periods is understated in the statis- 
tics by an amount estimated at not less than $30 
million because of the change in compilation pro- 
cedure referred to in Chapter I and discussed in 
Chapter V. If allowance is made for this factor the 
trade balance in the first half of 1954 amounted to 
less than 12.5% of total trade in the period. 


United States demand for most Canadian products 
remained strong in the first half-year in spite of the 
moderate contraction of business activity in that 
country from previous record levels. Lower Ca- 
nadian export prices appear to have accounted for 
more than a third of the decline in exports to the 
United States; the reduction in the volume of goods 
shipped was apparently less than 4% in total, and 
was concentrated to a large extent in the non-ferrous 
metals and iron and steel products groups. The 
decline in imports was larger, and seems to have 
been entirely in volume. However imports of many 
foods and other consumers’ goods did not fall off; 


most of the reduction was in purchases of industrial 
materials and equipment. 


Domestic Exports to the United States! 


The average prices received for lumber, plywood, 
pulpwood and wood pulp exported to the United 
States in the first half of 1954 were appreciably 
lower than those received during: the first half of 
1953, and this factor seems to have been responsible 
for the decline in the total value of exports of wood 
and paper products to that market. The quantity 
of wood pulp and pulpwood exported increased 
significantly, and there was also a small increase 
in exports of newsprint paper. Of the leading items 
in the group only planks and boards and shingles 
showed moderately large declines in volume, this 
in spite of a sustained high level of housing con- 
struction in the United States. The decrease in 
lumber exports was largely offset by increased ship- 
ments to overseas markets; only 65% by value of 
exports of planks and boards were directed to the 
United States in the first half of 1954 as opposed 
to 74% in the 1953 period. The share of the United 
States in total wood and paper exports fell from 
86%.to 81%. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VI. 


TABLE 5. Trade of Canada with the United States 


1952 


1953 res Change from|Change from 


ist half ’52/) 1st ee: 253 


to 


$’000,000 % 
Domestic Exports ......... 


Markeaeseseceve TS roams) tose 1,188.4 1,23055 1,120.5 + 0.6 SS. Belt/ 
FRE=ESXDOPGS ccc ccencscos cots ce crerstessoceveveceeceseses 18.8 23.3 21.2 22.9 24.3 -—- zs 
UIMPOFES ieccacecsteress cosececceerscacetseececccece estes 1,457.8 1,519.2 1,672.4 1,548.8 1,502.8 Bio Il = Oe 
LOCA MPT AGG i: scccacsstessecsesevsscetcodccomecesecs 2,589.9 2,736.1 2,882.0 2,802.3 2,647.6| + 2.2 > Ge 
Tad Cp BalanCe Seka, sccrcesesssesscsvevcassycccecese = 325.7" = 302;2 <- 462:8 “= 295.4 = 358.0 = = 
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Lower prices also reduced the value of ship- 
ments of several non-ferrous metals, although here 
quantity declines were more significant. Prices 
received for copper and lead averaged some 5% 
lower than in the 1953 half-year, and the decline in 
zinc prices was about three times as great. The 
quantity of copper and zinc sent to the United States 
was sharply reduced, and a moderate decline af- 
fected aluminum exports. This decline in aluminum 
exports was more than offset by greater shipments 
to the United Kingdom, and overseas countries also 
increased their purchases of Canadian copper and 
zinc. In this group of exports the share of the United 
' States was reduced to 55%, from almost 61% in the 
first half of 1953. 


Exports of iron and steel products to the United 
States also fell sharply; here the decline was chief- 
ly in the quantity of goods shipped. Steel production 
in the United States in the half-year was far below 
capacity, and domestic supplies were more than 
adequate to cover demand. This resulted in sharply 
lower sales of iron ore, ferro-alloys, pigs and ingots 
and rolling mill products, declines which together 
totalled $23.3 million. Sales of farm implements to 
the United States continued to decline with farm 
incomes in that country, and shipments of industrial 
machinery were also reduced. There was a substan- 
tial increase in deliveries of guns on defence 
contracts which offset a considerable proportion of 
these declines. Shipments of ammunition to the 
United States also increased in the half-year. 


The decline in exports of agricultural products 
to the United States was much more moderate than 
in the case of most other countries, and shipments 
of animal products increased substantially. Chiefly 
responsible for the latter gain were sales of slaugh- 
ter cattle, which rose to $7.0 million from $1.0 
million in the 1953 half-year. However, this figure 
remains far below the level of the period from 1948 
to 1951, before high Canadian prices and embargos 
resulting from the brief occurrence of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Canada disrupted this trade. Another 
sharp increase was in sales of fish meal, which in- 
creased from only $0.3 million to $2.9 million. Most 
of the leading export items in this group were well 
maintained, an exception being canned meats (chief- 
ly canned hams) which declined due to more ade- 
quate supplies in the United States and better prices 
obtainable in Canada. 


Imports from the United States! 


One of the sharpest cuts in Canada’s imports 
from the United States in the first half of 1954 was 
in non-metallic minerals, especially fuels. Imports 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VII. 


of bituminous coal declined in value by one-quarter, 
almost entirely because of a reduction in the quan- 
tity imported, and imports of anthracite coal by more 
than half this amount, although lower prices seem 
to have influenced the anthracite decline. Both 
crude petroleum and gasoline imports were cut by 
more than two-fifths in value (a reflection of the 
greater proportion of the market now supplied by 
Canadian production), and the share of these imports 
drawn from United States sources also declined 
Sharply. The proportion of non-metallic minerals 
imports drawn from the United States declined from 
64% to 55%; this decline was chiefly responsible 
for the lower share of the United States in Canadian 
imports in the first half of 1954. 


Another sharp reduction was in imports of fibres 
and textiles, although the decline shown by such 
purchases from the United States was slightly less 
pronounced than in the case of overseas countries. 
Price declines played a minor part in reducing the 
value of these imports; the dominant role was that 
of a drop in Canadian demand which affected do- 
mestic production as well as the quantity of goods 
imported. Most commodities in this group were af- 
fected, from raw materials to finished manufactures, 
and declines were generally of similar proportions. 


Imports in the important iron and steel group 
also showed a pronounced decline. Imports of farm 
implements and tractors dropped sharply below their 
1953 peaks partly because of a fall in the cash in- 
comes of Canadian farmers. Imports of automobile 
parts, of finished automobiles and of trucks all were 
reduced in consequence of some weakening in the 
Canadian market for motor vehicles. Imports of iron 
ore and of primary iron and steel also fell off, again 
reflecting chiefly some reduction in Canadian re- 
quirements for steel. Imports of non-farm machinery 
were maintained at close to their peak level, but 
the only large increase among the leading commodi- 
ties in this group resulted from large deliveries of 
new-type railway cars from the United States. Im- 
ports in the miscellaneous commodities group 
showed approximately the same net decline as iron 
and steel imports, with purchases of refrigerators 
and of aircraft showing especially large reductions. 
Even tourist purchases did not increase in the first 
half of 1954, in contrast to their sharply rising trend 
since the ending of restrictions. 


The chief increases in imports from the United 
States were in the agricultural and wood products 
categories. Generally, the goods responsible for 
these increases (mostly not very great) were more 
closely related to consemer spending than were the 
imports showing large declines. Personal expend- 
iture on non-durable goods increased in the first 
half of 1954, whereas most other types of expend- 
iture in Canada moved downward in the half-year, 
compared with the previous year’s levels. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


Exports and imports from the United Kingdom 
both declined in value in the first half of 1954. The 
decline in imports shown by the trade statistics 
was less than that in exports, and the trade balance 


fell to 16.9% of total trade between the two coun- 
tries from 18.0% in the first half of 1953. However, 
if allowance is made for the effects of the change 
in compilation procedure referred to in Chapter I 
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and discussed in Chapter V (an adjustment of 
roughly some $5 million being required) imports are 
seen to have declined in approximately the same 
proportion as exports, and the trade balance to have 
remained at about the same proportion of total trade 
as in the first half of 1953. 


Changes in the value of export and import trade 
with the United Kingdom appear to have been almost 
entirely due to changes in the volume of goods ex- 
changed with that country. Export prices averaged 
somewhat below the level of the first half of 1953, 
but this accounted for only about one-quarter of the 
change in the value of exports. As in the case of 
the United States, the decline in imports affected 
most of the leading commodities purchased from the 
United Kingdom, but changes in exports were much 
more varied, with a number of significant increases 
partially offsetting severe declines in other com- 
modities. Economic activity in the United Kingdom 
in the first half of 1954 did not show a contraction 
similar to that in the United States. 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


The decrease in the value of exports of wheat 
to the United Kingdom in the first half of 1954 
totalled $53.1 million, half again as great as the 
decline in the total value of domestic exports to 
that country. There was some slight decline in the 
average price of wheat recorded in the statistics, 
but the drop was primarily in the quantity of grain 
shipped. British statistics indicate that the propor- 
tion of that country’s wheat imports supplied by 
Canada declined from 67% in the first half of 1953 
to 58% in the 1954 period. The share of the smaller 
British wheat market supplied by Argentina and 
France increased sharply in the first half of 1954, 
that part Supplied by Canada, Australia and es- 
pecially the United States was reduced. The United 
Kingdom took only 28% of Canada’s wheat exports 
in the first half of 1954, a decline from 37% in the 
1953 period. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VIII. 


There was a small net increase in shipments of 
other agricultural products to the United Kingdom, 
chiefly because of the doubling of tobacco exports 
in the half-year. Sales of wheat flour and of other 
grains were reduced. In the animal products cate- 
gory there was a Sizable increase in exports of 
canned fish, all salmon, but no shipments of cheese 
occurred in the first half-year, resulting in a moder- 
ate decline in this group total. 


The value of exports of non-ferrous metals to 
the United Kingdom increased moderately in the 
half-year in spite of the lower average prices which 
affected many of these commodities. Shipments of 
aluminum, copper and zinc increased very substan- 
tially in volume, while lead exports showed a 
sizable decline. Sales of ferro-alloys were also 
much lower than in the first half of 1953, and there 
were no shipments of pig iron or iron or steel ingots 
and billets. As a result the total of iron and steel 
exports to the United Kingdom was substantially 
reduced. 


Shipments of the principal forest products to the 
United Kingdom recovered considerably from the low 
level of the first half of 1953. The largest increase 
was in exports of planks and boards, but the propor- 
tionate gains in wood pulp and newsprint paper 
were even greater. Canada was the principal sup- 
plier of lumber and of newsprint paper to the United 
Kingdom in the first half of 1954, but ranked fourth, 
after Sweden, Finland and Norway, as a supplier 
of wood pulp. 


Of the three most important groups of commodi- 
ties in exports to the United Kingdom, the two 
showing the largest reductions in the first half of 
1953, non-ferrous metals and wood and paper prod- 
ucts, were also the two showing the largest gains 
in the first half of 1954. Exports of agricultural 
products, which remained at a high level throughout 
most of 1953 while stocks of wheat in the United 
Kingdom were built to very high levels. were alone 
responsible for the net reduction in sales to that 
country in the first half of 1954. 


TABLE 6. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 


ist half ’52/1st half ’53 
t 


fe) t 
Jan, - June |July~ Dec,| Jan, - June |July - Dec. | Jan.- June! jst half ’54| 1st half 54 


eee b 


DOMESTIC EEOKD ORGS peceesegnev<quesscsantsssstecsesecs 401.0 344.8 
RU CSEEXONUS sneccnanesccdadnctenccwssetssssacicscendve se 22, 3.0 
IDEN OO) NS) Aa pace anges adcecortbe aces “che nope neo een eerES 161.4 198.4 
MRO ba Mad Cress eectecc tue sacs rs lev odcendeu ease 564.6 546. 2 
rad e@aBa lance. ..ccssasteccstesspessscivecssseatesuc FeO ATens + 149.5 


$’000,000 %o Jo 
314.2 351.0 284.6 - 29.0 - 9.4 
1.6 2.0 2.4 — - 
219.6 233.8 204.1 a PAG) - 7.1 
535.4 586.9 491.2 ali 10 - 8.3 
+ 96.2 +119.3 + 82.9 _ — 
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Imports from the United Kingdom! 


The greater part of the decrease in imports from 


the United Kingdom in the first half of 1954 was in 


purchases of fibres and textiles, which fell by $13.0 
million and were 22% less than in the first half of 
1953. Prices of these goods seem to have shown 
little overall change; if anything they were higher 
than in the 1953 Half-year, and the decrease in the 
volume of these imports was therefore at least as 
great in total as their decline in value. The increase 
in the volume of imports of fibres and textiles from 
the United Kingdom was especially great in 1953, 
-and the 1954 decline seems to reflect the weakness 
of Canadian demand for textiles along with an ex- 
cess of available supplies. 


There was little net decline in imports of iron 
and steel products from the United Kingdom, and 
several important commodities in this group showed 
substantial increases over the level of the first half 
of 1953. Machinery imports registered a gain over 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 


the 1953 first-half value, although they fell below 
the second half-year value. Other value increases 
wefe shown by pipes and tubes, castings and forg- 
ings, and motor rail cars (a large proportion of these 
being subway’ cars). The chief declines in this 
group were in imports of passenger automobiles and 
automobile parts. Sales of new motor vehicles in 
Canada in the first half of 1954 were some 17% 
lower in number than in the 1953 period, and the 
drop in sales of new British-type vehicles appears 
to have been above the average. 


Changes in other imports from the United King- 
dom were mixed and do not appear to show any 
definite pattern. An increased proportion of Ca- 
nada’s tea requirements were purchased in the 
United Kingdom entrepdt market in the first .half of 
1954, but the largest part of tea imports continued 
to come directly from the country of production. 
Purchases of chemicals from the United Kingdom 
continued to increase. But a large reduction in 
imports of aircraft, and smaller declines in several 
other commodities resulted in a net decline of some 
$1.9 million in the seven other main groups. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries 


VENEZUELA again ranked third among Canada’s 
trading partners in the first half of 1954, and large 
and increasing imports of crude petroleum were 
again the principal commodity in this trade. Imports 
of crude and partly refined petroleum from Venezuela 
totalled $80.3 million in the half-year, and ac- 
counted for almost 76% of total imports of this com- 
modity, as opposed to 64% in the 1953 period. 
Venezuelan petroleum supplies chiefly that part of 
the Canadian market from the Montreal area east, 
and these imports have therefore not been appreci- 
ably affected by the growth of’ production in western 
Canada. Fuel oils accounted for most of the re- 
mainder of imports from VenezZuela in the half-year; 
imports of coffee from that country were very small. 


Exports to Venezuela were lower than in the 
first half of 1953, the chief decline being in sales 
of automobiles and trucks, which fell from a com- 
bined total of $3.2 million to only $0.1 million. 
Sales of ships, valued at $2.9 million in the first 
half of 1953, did not recur in 1954. But larger sales 
of wheat flour, which grew from $3.6 million to $5.8 
million, and of processed milk which increased from 
$1.2 million to $1.7 million reduced the net decline 
in exports to about 12%. 


JAPAN was second to the United Kingdom as a 
market for Canadian wheat in the first half of 1954, 
and second to the United States as a market for 
barley. Sales of these grains to Japan totalled 
$30.1 million and $11.8 million respectively, up 
from $11.8 million and $5.4 million in the first half 
of 1953. These two commodities were responsible 
for the sharp increase in exports to Japan; most 
other leading commodities declined somewhat. But 
the declines were smal] relative to these gains, 


the largest being in whisky which fell from $2.5 
million to $1.1 million, and in iron ore from $3.2 
million to $1.7 million. 


Imports from Japan remained small in the nalf- 
year, with none of the leading commodities ap- 
proaching the million-dollar mark. They included 
a wide variety of goods, ranging from fish and tex- 
tiles to toys, pottery and jewellery. During the half- 
year a trade agreement was signed with Japan which 
entitles that country to most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment from Canada. This may permit Japan to earn 
more dollars from direct sales to Canada to pay for 
her heavy purchases from this country. 


Exports to the FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY declined in the first half of 1954, and 
imports from that country increased, but the export 
balance on this trade still equalled 28% of total 
trade between the two countries. Exports of wheat 
gained slightly from $15.8 million to $16.4 million, 
but those of barley fell from $10.1 million to $0.5 
million. This drop was partly offset by large sales 
of surplus canned meat to Germany which totalled 
$4.1 million in value. Exports of metals also showed 
a small net increase and there was a change in their 
composition, copper replacing aluminum as the 
principal component. 


Machinery remained Canada’s chief commercial 
import from Germany, rising from $2.7 million to 
$3.0 million in value. Passenger automobiles and 
trucks also showed a notable increase, rising from 
a combined total of $0.9 million to $1.4 million. The 
remainder of the increase in imports from Germany 
was spread over a wide variety of products, the only 
declines among leading imports from that country 
affecting textiles and chemical fertilizer. 
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TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with Eight Leading Countries, By Half Years 


Venezuela: 


POLS IBENX DOLLS ites. cecscere tos cocec-b eee -opacacene 
AMP OTUS estrees ceca to cseccererescacescenceaseeectnsans 
PUTACC BAlanCescxcctecaccetterssececcsssctse-252< 


Japan: 


EP OtAICHIXPOFtS verscere-ceccecessso-cssescecacec cess 
IN OCS). eovecccpeneces se soeeswsceceeessosescacssoaes 
TAGE HBAlANC 6 sec eeetet tess tens cececenseecserses 


Germany, Federal Republic: 


SL OCA PEAXDOLUS .osscccsesteteeses<sccccresaeassceces 
PMP OCS Siee ac cestacecaestenscacuceoscesscuseceeses 
Mrade* Balanc@e....i.ccccccsecessoscsceeveces seccoses 


Brazil: 


MOta ls FGXDOMNGS icceece-cvececcsccssctcosecerceaetee 
TM POLUS \oeecscecessianpesssecestevescncectocscseseasses 
Trade: Balance:.:.c.ccccscsvsesescscseessescaseres 


Belgium and Luxembourg: 


PR OUR I) FIX POLUSie-ce-sscoeserenecccucerscessveeeres 
IM OLGS oreseses cnc ere eecnacricossesctstescveccessee 
WMrade: Balance s..dccs2.css.0sessscecessessesezss 


Australia: 


ROCALPESXp OFtS tesscectsasccccccecossencestessscere 
PMP OPS Mitel secs fe ccnetstccteccs asses tacesneaeenseos 
ETAde, BAlANC Ch. .c..:.scscnteessccecevete tentessss 


Union of South Africa: 


Oba "HEX POTS) isct ceceacwscassceccescesssscestses 
NP ORES -tecvecerecteoresesalcssceesccscsesesscssdecce 
PETA GC PBAlANC Cs cake: cccsenccssencseceseeseareeeors 


Norway: 


POUR EIND ONUStessescece-<scossserennen-ceseseee eee 
AMPOMGS eescerssctsencetesctacscestescsecesccaccsseezees 
SITAGE BALANCE vase ceccecs.seccecess-ccsesceteee 


Exports to BRAZIL showed some recovery in the 
first half of 1954 from their depressed 1953 level. 
Sales of wheat rose from $10.3 million to $13.8 
million, and there were also substantial gains in 
shipments of cured fish, wood pulp, farm machinery, 
aluminum and copper. The non-recurrence of deliv- 
eries of locomotives valued at $3.4 million in the 
first half of 1953, and drops in shipments of pas- 
senger automobiles and electrical apparatus partly 
offset these gains. 


Coffee continued to form the bulk of imports from 
Brazil; at $10.9 million it accounted for two-thirds 
of the half-year total. The quantity of coffee imports 
was lower than in the 1953 half-year due to some 
scarcity of exportable supplies, but higher prices 
maintained their value. Imports of Brazilian cotton 
in the half-year totalled $1.4 million; none were 
recorded in the first half of 1953. Most other leading 
imports from Brazil were smaller than in the first 
half of 1953, but individually these declines were 
comparatively small. 


1952 


ist half ’52 | 1st half ’53 
to to 
tan, June Sul -Dec Jan. - June| July - Dec.|Jan. - June jist half ’54 | 1st half ’54 


$’000,000 %o 


sy i - 20. - 11.9 
+ 37.2 +16.0 
+ 48.8 +64.8 
tl Ores +16.1 
+81.2 =sG 0 
+86.7 + 27.0 
- 40.1 TaD 
- 14.0 +10.8 
- 44.4 = 28.6 
- 34.4 - 18.0 
- 10.9 + 23.4 
+ 28.8 + 22.8 


Exports to BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG have 
been declining since 1952, imports from that country 
since 1951. The large exports of automobiles which 
formed an important part of this trade in 1952 and 
1953 did not recur in the first half of 1954, ac- 
counting for a drop of $6.9 million, and sales of 
barley and of flaxseed were also substantially 
reduced. The only sizable increase among exports 
to Belgium was in wheat, which rose from $10.6 
million to $11.6 million, and formed more than half 
of total exports to Belgium in the period. 


The chief decline in imports from Belgium af- 
fected steel rolling mill products, which fell from 
$3.3 million to $1.4 million. In the first half of 1952 
imports from Belgium reached a peak of $11.2 
million, but greater availability of steel from other 
sources has caused a steady decline in their value 
since that time. Imports of cut diamonds and of 
glass from Belgium also declined in the half-year 
as did those of many textiles. Almost the only 
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important commodity to show an increase was wool 
carpets which rose from $1.6 million to $2.0 million 
in value. 


Both exports to and imports from AUSTRALIA 
increased considerably in the first half of 1954. The 
export increase was spread over a considerable 
number of commodities and reflected the relaxation 
of trade controls imposed in 1952 to help in re- 
building the exchange reserves of the sterling area. 
Among the largest individual increases were those 
in automobile parts, from $4.6 million to $6.1 
million, and in passenger automobiles, from $1.3 
million to $2.4 million. Few items declined, and 
these mostly only moderately. 


Sugar accounted for the increase in imports from 
Australia, recovering from only $5,000 in the first 
half of 1953 to $1.5 million in the 1954 period. 
Purchases of Australian wool were almost one 
quarter less in value than in the 1953 half-year in 
spite of higher prices, reaching only $2.9 million 
in total. The requirements of the Canadian wool 
textile industry were not great in this period. But 
there was a sizable increase in imports of Austra- 
lian meats and dried fruits. 


Exports to the UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA were 
Slightly lower than in the first half of 1953 in spite 
of the abolition of discrimination against dollar 
goods from January 1, 1954. Lower sales of pas- 
senger automobiles played a major part in this de- 
Cline, falling from $4.1 million to $1.4 million. Ex- 
ports of planks and boards declined from $4.1 
million to $3.2 million, and those of farm implements 
were also reduced, but the effect of these declines 
was partly balanced by an increase in wheat sales 
from $7.0 million to $8.9 million. Imports from the 
Union remained small by comparison with exports, 
and unrefined sugar, at $521,000, was the only com- 
modity to reach the half-million dollar mark. 


NORWAY’S exports to Canada are also very 
small; canned fish was again the principal product 
but it reached only $463,000 in value. The largest 
part of exports to Norway is composed of nickel 
and copper ores sent to that country for refining and 
re-export: in the first half of 1954 these commodi- 
ties accounted for $14.2 million of the $21.0 million 
export total, and were solely responsible for its 
increase over the 1953 level. A sharp decline in 
exports of wheat from $5.4 million to $3.4 milliou 
reduced the value of Canadian exports to Norway 
for consumption there. 


CHAPTER Ill 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


Continued declines in the value of exports to 
Europe, the Commonwealth and Latin America were 
recorded in the first half of 1954. Exports to all 
three areas reached a peak in 1952 and have been 
declining since that year. Shipments to the Common- 
wealth and to Europe showed the sharpest drops 
from first half 1953 levels, those to Latin America 
had dropped most steeply from their peak level by 
1953 and showed relatively little further net reduc- 
tion in 1954. Over the two’year period exports to 
Europe have fallen in value by about one-fifth, 
those to Latin America by more than one-third, and 
those to the Commonwealth by two-fifths. Smaller 
sales of grains have been of particular importance 
in the decline of exports to Europe and the Common- 
wealth, manufactured goods in the declines to Latin 
America and the Commonwealth. These declines 
reflect chiefly a lower volume of exports; it is 
doubtful if the average prices of exports to these 
areas have declined more steeply than the average 
prices of exports to all countries in this period. 


Imports from Europe and Latin America showed 
little net change in volume from the first half of 


1953, but the value of imports from Latin America 
was raised by higher prices for some important 
commodities. Imports from the Commonwealth again 
increased in volume, and as there was little net 
change in the average prices of these imports their 
values showed a corresponding gain. The value of 
imports from the Commonwealth was nevertheless 
below the level of any first half-year (other than 
1953) since 1947. 


These changes reduced the export balances on 
trade with Europe and the Commonwealth, and 
lessened the bilateral imbalance of trade with many 
countries in these trading areas. The import balance 
on trade with Latin America was increased, and 
this increase was due entirely to larger petroleum 
imports from Venezuela. The net export balance on 
trade with other Latin American countries also 
increased. There was thus no reduction in the 
bilateral imbalance of trade with this area. How- 
ever, this imbalance remained considerably less 
than in the first half of 1952. 


Trade with Europe! 


Only a minor proportion of Canada’s trade with 
Europe in the first half of 1954 was conducted with 
the Soviet Union or her close allies. Domestic ex- 
ports to these countries reached $3.2 million, 2.2% 
of the total to Europe, and imports from these 
countries were valued at $1.6 million, 2.0% of the 
total from Europe. For the first time since the first 
half of 1951 exports to the Soviet Union itself ex- 
ceeded $500 in the half-year; exports of canned 


1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. For 
illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables II, 
III, X and XI. 


meat to the Soviet Union in the period were valued 
at $1.6 million, and there were also sizeable ship- 
ments of sulphite pulp and barley. 


Exports to most other European countries were 
substantially lower than in the first half of 1953, 
with especially large decreases in shipments to 
Belgium and Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
Grains played the major role in the drop in exports 
to both these countries, especially barley and, in 
the case of the Netherlands, wheat as well. Exports 
of motor vehicles to Belgium also declined sharply. 
France was the only country other than the Soviet 
Union to make a substantial increase in her pur- 
chases from Canada, flaxseed was the commodity 
most important in this gain. 


TABLE 8. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


1952 


DOMESUICPIGXDOFUS eee oee-ceeeserae epee eace een 181.5 292.3 
EU Cm EUXD OLUS cusccesoenctenscescesssuessetesce-svesesaneses 0.9 10 
AMP OUUS se cses ee -nn crose deco oaenseevsacnse costa sewecee 70.4 80.9 
MPOLAU MET a dO xv. cccecczscecedes cesseseestessescecatseres> 252.8 374.2 
PTAC CO BAlaMC Ohta sscceccccacessecckccssasececececeses el 2.0 + 212.5 


1953 1954 
to 
Jan, - June| July - Dec.| Jan. - June | July - Dec.| Jan. -June|ist half ’54 


Change from | Change from 
ist half ’52| 1st half ’53 


to 
ist half ’54 


$'000,000 To To 
169.1 201.0 142.4 =21.5 - 15.8 
eal 1.5 2.2 = = 
80.0 93.2 1Oet + 13.2 =710.4 
290. 2 295.7 224.3 =als o - 10.4 
+ 90.2 + 109.3 + 64.9 — = 
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Commodity-wise, grains accounted for the whole 
of the net decline in sales to Europe. Exports of 
wheat were $17.6 million lower in value than in the 
first half of 1953, those of barley $18.3 million 
lower. This compares with a decline in total do- 
mestic exports to Europe of only $26.7 million. 
Other commodities showing especially large de- 
creases were passenger automobiles, down by $7.6 
million, and electrical apparatus. The decrease in 
exports of grain and passenger automobiles to 
Europe was the chief factor reducing that area’s 
Share in Canadian exports; this is shown by the 
fact that Europe’s share of exports in all main 
‘groups except agricultural and vegetable products 
and iron and its products was greater than in the 
first half of 1953. 


Among the commodities showing the most sub- 
stantial increases in sales to Europe were flaxseed, 
canned meats, wood pulp, newsprint paper, nickel 
and copper. Economic activity in European coun- 
tries did not decline in late 1953 and early 1954 
as it did in the United States, and markets for most 
foods other than grains and for most industrial 
materials remained strong. Tne exchange reserves 
of most European countries have increased sub- 
stantially in the past year, and this has tended to 
permit some reductions in European restrictions on 
imports of dollar goods. 


The most substantial decreases in imports from 
Europe affected purchases from Belgium and France, 
and the only large increase in dollar terms was in 
imports from the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Smaller purchases of rolling mill products were 
chiefly responsible for the drop in imports from 
Belgium, declines in scrap iron and in textiles for 
the reduction in imports from France. Imports of 
machinery and of passenger automobiles from 
Germany showed fairly large gains, but a variety 
of other commodities also contributed to this in- 
crease. 


Imports of textiles from Europe declined more 
sharply than did those of any other class of goods, 
but their drop in value was only 12.4%, as compared 
with 20.7% in the case of imports from the United 
States and 22.1% in the case of the United Kingdom. 
Most important textile-exporting nations were af- 
fected by this decline, and most important textile 
products showed its effects, although purchases of 
wool carpets from Belgium and of apparel from 
several countries showed moderate gains. Other 
major declines in imports from European countries 
were in purchases of rolling mill products and re- 
fined tin, affecting chiefly Belgium and the Nether- 
lands respectively. 


There were few large increases in the value of 
individual commodities imported from Europe, but 
a large number of commodities showed moderate 
gains. The most significant net increase was in 
imports of agricultural specialties, and most major 
sources of these commodities except Italy partici- 
pated in the growth of sales to Canada. Imports of 
European agricultural specialties have been growing 
steadily in recent years as Canadian consumers 
have become more familiar with these products. 


Trade with the Commonwealth and Ireland! 


The continued decline in trade with the Common- 
wealth and Ireland in the first half of 1954 was 
caused almost entirely by a sharp drop in trade 
with Asian countries. Trade with most non-Asian 
countries was greater than’in the first half of 1953, 
partly because of relaxed trade controls in these 
markets, partly because of some intensification of 
Canadian demand for their goods and of some 
diversion of purchases from competing suppliers. 


1. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative statis- 
tics see Part II, especially Tables II, II, XII and XIII. 


Exports to India, Pakistan and Ceylon were 
reduced sharply in the first half of 1954. In the 
1953 period food shortages in India and Pakistan 
necessitated large imports of wheat valued at $36.2 
million (financed in part under the Colombo plan), 
but improved crops in these countries have again 
exorcised the spectre of famine. No wheat was 
exported to India in the first half of 1954, and, wheat 
exports to Pakistan totalled only $0.8 million in 
value. Also contributing to the decline in exports 
to India was a drop in shipments of trucks from 
$2.1 million to only $29,000 in value; this reflects 


TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Jan. - June | July - Dec. |Jan. - Juné | July - Dec, |Jan, - June 


Change from | Change from 
1st half ’52] 1st half ’53 


to to 
ist half ’54] 1st half ’54 


$’000,000 % 
DOMESIC PEIXPOlUS csre---sesseenacean--seasessscoae= 157.9 126.8 2550 120.2 95.6 - 39.5 - 23.8 
Re-Exports RR RES eR ETE ETO ile Wea itaal 1.0 0.8 —_ = 
HIN DOLUS seseccns ssereecsttereesesescteneuees Sussteccasane 92.1 9301 iGeut 94.5 rs eae =11.3 + 6.5 
PU OUAL WATE Gi cccsccceccsdccsssscuccosectsesstscsossesree 251.7 WANA 203. 3 215.7 178.1 
+ 67.5 + 34.9 + 49.9 + 26.8 + 14.7 
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a change in India’s requirements under the Colombo 
plan. The decline in exports to Ceylon affected 
chiefly wheat flour: exports of this commodity 
dropped from $2.0 million in the first half of 1953 
to only $0.4 million in the 1954 period. 


Imports from Malaya and Ceylon were more 
sharply cut than those from other Commonwealth 
countries in the first half of 1954. Rubber and tin 
accounted for most of the drop in Malayan sales to 
this country. Both declines were influenced by much 
lower prices, and that in rubber imports was entirely 
due to this factor, but tin imports were further 
reduced by a decline in Canadian demand arising 
partly from the lower rate of operations of the 
Canadian steel industry. Smaller imports of crude 
rubber also contributed to the drop in imports from 
Ceylon, but here the principal commodities affected 
were cocoanut oi] and tea. 


Exports to most non-Asian Commonwealth coun- 
tries increased in the first half of 1954, with es- 
pecially large gains in sales to Australia and New 
Zealand. Controls had very sharply reduced exports 
to these two countries in 1953, and their relaxation 
in 1954 resulted in a marked recovery in exports. 
Automobile parts and passenger automobiles ac- 
counted for more than half of the increase in exports 
to Australia (although the latter gain was offset by 
lower exports of automobiles to the Union of South 
Africa), and sales of aluminum, lumber and tobacco 
also showed substantial gains. In the increase of 
exports to New Zealand industrial machinery, es- 
pecially paper mill machinery, and aluminum ac- 
counted for a major share of the gain. An important 
exception to the general increase of exports to 
countries in this trading area was the drop in sales 
to Ireland; this decline was caused by lower pur- 
chases of Canadian wheat. 


The steep decline in the average prices of im- 
ports from the Commonwealth which played the chief 
part in reducing the value of these imports after 
1951 appears to have halted in 1953. In the first 
half of 1954 these imports showed little change in 
average price from 1953. In illustration of this fact 
the following statement shows, for all imports from 
the Commonwealth and Ireland valued at $2 million 
or more in the first half of either 1953 or 1954, the 
value of trade recorded in the first half of 1953, 
the quantity of goods imported in the first half of 
1954 valued at the prices of the first half of 1953, 
and the value of trade recorded in the first half of 
1954. Changes from column 1 to column 2 indicate 


equivalent percentage quantity changes in imports, 
those from column 2 to column 3 equivalent per- 
centage price changes. 
First Half-Year 
‘53 Quantity ‘54 conten *54 bce 
a 


Commodity at a 
‘53 Prices *53 Prices ‘54 Prices 
$000,000 

Sugar, unrefined PAL Wie 16.5 
Tea sblackreaeses: 9.7 8.7 10.1 
Rubber, crude 

CUC Re akte cae tae 9.2 9.7 ireill 
Wools rawr re. 8.9 5.0 5.5 
Coffee, green...... 0.9 3.0 4.3 
Jute fabrics, etc. 4.2 3.6 3.6 
Bauxite ore ........ Se 3.6 aD 
INUCS Hee eee 2.6 3.0 Sia 
Petroleum, crude 

ClGr eee iLAe 2.9 Bed 
Cocoa beans ....... 2.8 1.8 2-9 
Vegetable oils.... 2.9 Seo 2.9 
Tin blocks, etc. 2.4 13 0.9 

Total ic..c83 61.2 63.3 63.6 


Although the statement indicates that little 
average change affected the prices of imports from 
the Commonwealth it also emphasizes that the 
average lack of change resulted from several sharp 
but offsetting changes. Decreases in the price of 
rubber and tin imports exceeded 25%, and that in 
the price of vegetable oils was about 17%. In- 
creases in the price of cocoa and coffee appear to 
have approximated 60% and 40% respectively, while 
those of wool and tea were more than 10%. A greater 
proportion of the coffee imported from the Common- 
wealth appears to have been purchased at peak 
prices than was the case with imports from Latin 
America in the first half of 1954. 


The Commonwealth countries showing the great- 
est increases in sales to Canada in the first half 
of 1954 included British East Africa, Jamaica, 
Australia and Trinidad and Tobago. Sugar played 
an important part in the increase of imports from 
the first three of these countries; purchases of 
coffee were also important in imports from British 
East Africa, which became Canada’s third ranking 
coffee supplier in the half year, and shipments of 
refined bauxite ore in imports from Jamaica. Aus- 
tralia increased shipments of meats to Canada as 
did New Zealand, but imports of wool from both 
countries declined and in the case of New Zealand 
this decline was sufficient to reduce the total value 
of imports. Crude forms of petroleum were the chief 
import from Trinidad and Tobago to increase in the 
first half of 1954. 


Trade with Latin America! 


Most of the decline in exports to Latin America 
in the first half of 1954 was concentrated in trade 
with Argentina, Bolivia, Peru and Venezuela. Ex- 
ports of tractors to Argentina fell from $2.6 million 
to $0.1 million, and those of other farm implements 
also declined. There were no sales of wheat to 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables II, Il], XIV and XV. 


Bolivia in the 1954 half-year as ample supplies 
were available from Argentina; in the 1953 period 
sales of wheat to Bolivia totalled $2.1 million. 
Exports of wheat to Peru fell from $5.6 million to 
$0.7 million, and no shipments of automobiles or 
trucks were made to this market in the first half of 
1954 as opposed to exports totalling $1.7 million 
in the 1953 period. The chief drop in exports to 
Venezuela was also in automobiles and trucks, 
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TABLE 10. Trade of Canada with Latin America 


1952 1954 Change from | Change from 
1st half ’52) ist half °53 
to t 


$’000 ,000 


WOMESEIC BEX DPOMLGrescer-t os s<ctscecesesscccersee?s< 148.3 124.1 99.5 98.8 94.4 - 36.3 aaa 
EUOSEDX DONUS eretsecectetvascenstesstacicticansecensaestes 0.7 0.5 0.2 0.5 1.2 — - 
NIM PON US etcecseeses ee ecseases cccwecesecwans secccentas .tosenes 136.8 147.4 T3te 7 10253 144.9 + 5.9 +5.2 
POUAL MET aAdCrnccseccesccrceweckvcassserssetssstseerse 285.8 212.0 237.5 251.4 240.4 - 15.9 +1.2 
I TAGC CUDA IANCC. s,s: sccronssseacees<ccesest-snwessetss Pee dicen - 22.8 - 38.0 = 53.0 - 49.3 — _ 


which fell from $3.2 million to $0.1 million, and 
sales of ships to this market were also reduced 
substantially. 


Exports to a majority of the Latin American 
republics showed some increase in the first half of 
1954 with the largest gain being in sales to Brazil. 
A large increase in exports of wheat, and sub- 
stantial gains in exports of cured fish, tractors and 
other farm machinery more than offset declines in 
exports of locomotives and motor vehicles. Other 
markets which sharply increased their purchases of 
Canadian goods included Colombia and Ecuador. 
Wheat, wheat flour, malt and newsprint paper were 
all important in the rise of shipments to Colombia, 
and wheat was the chief commodity in exports to 
Ecuador. 


As can be inferred from the preceding paragraphs 
the chief part of the decline in exports to Latin 
America occurred in sales of iron and steel manu- 
factures, especially automobiles, locomotives and 
tractors. The net decline in exports of wheat to 
these countries was only some 10% in value and 
was more than offset by much greater exports of 
wheat flour. Increases also predominated in the 
animal products category, and sales of all the 
principal forest products exported to this area in- 
creased. The whole of the reduction in exports to 
Latin America occurred in the first quarter of the 
year; in the second quarter exports to this area 
were greater in value than in any second quarter 
other than the 1952 period. 


The increase in the value of imports from Latin 
America in the half-year seems to have been due 
entirely to the higher average prices paid for the 
products of this area. The following statement, which 
includes all imports from Latin America valued 
at $1,750,000 or more in the first half of 1953 or 
1954, illustrates this fact. As in the preceding 
statement changes from column 1 to column 2 in- 
dicate equivalent percentage quantity changes, 
those from column 2 to column 3 equivalent per- 
centage price changes. 


First Half-Year 
‘53 Quantity ‘54 Quantity ‘54 Quantity 
at at at 


Commodity 
‘53 Prices ‘53 Prices ‘54 Prices 
$’000,000 

Petroleum, crude 
PRPOlCa es merece 67.8 714.1 80.3 
Puelvoilst 22... Qe 1.7 1.9 

Sub-total .......... 70.0 75.8 B2e1 
Coffee, green...... 25.5 22.3 28.2 
Bananas, fresh... 10.8 10.8 11.0 
Sugar, unrefined 4.5 4.0 3.6 
INUMCS rice ene reas 3.2 2.9 3.3 
Vegetables, fresh 2.6 Dai 2.0 
Sisal, istle fibres fe} 2.1 1.8 
Cotton, raw........... es! Wee 1.6 
Wool Sra Winco Bee 0.5 0.6 

Sub-total .......... 53.9 464A 52s] 

Total ses ccccee: 123.9 122.2 134.2 


The statement reveals that a majority of the 
leading commodities imported from Latin America 
increased in price in the first half of 1954, but that 
a majority of them also declined in volume. The 
average price of crude petroleum and fuel oils in- 
creased by some 8%, that of the other leading com- 
modities by some 12%. It is probable that the 
average price increase affecting imports from Latin 
America lies between these two figures. But even 
a price increase of 8% would more than account for 
the 5.2% increase in the value of imports from 
Latin America in the first half of 1954. A moderate 
decline in the total volume of these imports is 
indicated. 


The value of imports from Latin American coun- 
tries increased in about the same number of cases 
as they decreased. The largest increases were in 
imports from Venezuela, which shipped an increased 
quantity of crude petroleum to Canada, and in those 
from Brazil, the latter due chiefly to greater sales 
of raw cotton. The largest decreases were in im- 
ports from Argentina, the Dominican Republic and 
Mexico. Argentine .sales of raw cotton, raw wool 
and quebracho extract to Canada all dropped off, 
and an increase in purchases of coffee from the 
Dominican Republic was more than offset by the 
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fact that the Republic sold no sugar to Canada in 
the half-year. The decline in imports from Mexico 
was spread over several commodities, especially 
fresh vegetables, raw cotton and tropical fibres, 
but like the Dominican Republic, Mexico managed 
to increase sales of coffee to Canada.- 


The frost whicn affected the Brazilian coffee 
crop in 1953, and resulted in the sharp increase in 
coffee prices in the latter part of that year and in 
1954, also affected the distribution of Canada’s 


coffee imports in the first half of 1954. In the first 
half of 1953, 94.1% by quantity of Canada’s coffee 
imports came from Latin America, in the 1954 
period only 79.9%, and Brazil’s share in imports of 
coffee dropped from 38.6% to 31.0%. Imports of 
coffee from Colombia also showed a small decline, 
but a sharp increase in purchases from British East 
Africa raised that country to third rank among 
Canada’s coffee suppliers, well below Brazil and 
Colombia, but ahead of Mexico and the other im- 
portant coffee producers of Latin America. 


CHAPTER IV 


EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICE AND VOLUME INDEXES, 1926-1953 


Nature and Limitations of Indexes 


Price indexes for exports and imports, designed 
to serve a dual purpose as deflators for the trade 
statistics as well as indicators of price change, 
have been published by the Bureau of Statistics on 
the present basis since 19491. These indexes are 
based on representative samples of the commodities 
- entering Canada’s exports and imports. Each com- 
modity entering each sample is priced, if possible, 
by calculating a unit value from the trade statistics 
themselves. In cases where inadequate quantity 
reporting in the trade statistics prevents the cal- 
culation of a satisfactory unit value series use is 
made of alternative price sources, especially the 
wholesale and retail price records of Canada and 
the United States. The price relatives in the export 
and import samples are then averaged using weights 
representative of the base-period pattern of trade. 


The use of unit values as the primary source of 
price information for these indexes gives them 
certain characteristics not typical of indexes based 
largely on quoted prices. The items recorded in 
trade statistics are not as minutely specified as 
the items priced for a quoted price index normally 
are. To some extent the average grade or quality of 
a commodity recorded under a trade statistics item 
will change from month to month, or even from year 
to year. Where this quality variation is consider- 
able, or where a trend appears towards continually 
higher (or lower) quality, unit values calculated 
from the trade statistics item in question will not 
be suitable for use ‘as a measure of price change. 
Where the range of quality variation is moderate, 
and where it displays no ‘consistent trend, unit 
values can be used to measure price change subject 
to certain reservations. The chief of these is that 
no significant meaning can be attached to minor 
short-term variations of a few percentage points in 
the individual unit. value series. However, for the 
most part such minor variations. will tend to average 
out in the computation of the index totals. 


An example may clarify the nature of this prob- 
lem. The statistical item ‘‘wheat’? includes all 
grades and types of wheat, from No. 1 Northern to 
wheat fit only for use as feed. However, on the 
average from period to period there is surprisingly 
little difference in the relative proportions of 
various grades of wheat which enter this item, and 
the movement of the average unit value of wheat 


1. For a detailed presentation of the nature and con- 
tent of these indexes see: “Export and Import Price In- 
dexes, 1926-1 948 (1935-9= 100)’, Reference Paper No. 5, 
D.B.S., 1949; and ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by 
Months, July, 1945-June, 1950 (1%48=100)”, Reference 
Paper No. 8, D.B.S., 1950. The index numbers published 
here are those published in these reference papers with 
minor revisions. 


exports in most periods resembles closely the 
movement of the export price quoted by the Wheat 
Board for No.3 Northern. In any particular month 
there may be some increase in the proportion of 
high grade or low grade wheat included in exports, 
and the unit value series may show an increase or 
decrease in consequence. But over a period of 
Several months these fluctuations will tend to 
balance, and a trend line run through the unit value 
quotations will show approximately the same net 
movement as is shown by quoted prices at the 
lakehead. In some years the average grade of the 
Canadian wheat crop may change sharply, and ex- 
ports for the next year or more reflect the change 
in quality of the wheat available for sale: this was 
the case in 1951 and 1952, following the large low- 
grade crop of 1950. However, such major departures 
from the normal composition of an export item can 
usually be detected, and some allowance made for 
them in the calculation of the index. 


The present export and import price indexes 
were calculated in two parts. For the period 1926- 
1950 indexes were prepared using as the reference 
base average prices for the period 1935-1939, and 
using as weighting ratios relative values averaged 
for 1935-1939. For the period from 1946 to date a 
second set of indexes was prepared using 1948 
prices for the reference base and relative values 
for 1948 as the weighting ratios. To obtain one 
continuous series from 1926 to the present on a 
1948 base the 1935-1939 base calculations were 
linked to the 1948 base calculations at 1948. 
Linking was done separately for each group and for 
the total indexes. The 1935-1939 base price indexes 
converted to 1948=100 were used for the period 
1926-1945, the 1948 original base calculations for 
1946-1953. 


The tables in this chapter also present export 
and import values, value indexes and volume in- 
dexes corresponding to the group and total price 
indexes. The adjusted export and import values 
were calculated directly from the published trade 
statistics as described in the following paragraph, 
and the value indexes were calculated by dividing 
each annual adjusted value by the 1948 value for 
the series. The volume indexes were then derived 
by dividing the price indexes into the value indexes. 


The commodity classification used in compiling 
the price indexes, and to which the value series 
were adjusted, differs somewhat from that used in 
compiling the published trade statistics. These 
adjustments were made to simplify the pricing 
problem, and are not of major significance. The 
groups usually designated in the trade statistics 
as agricultural and vegetable products and animals 
and animal products have been combined into one 
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TABLE 11. Adjustments Made to Trade Statistics Groups in Calculating Value, Price and Volume Indexes 


Corresponding Trade Statistics 


Price Index Group Title Group Title (and Codes) 


Statistical | Statistical] Statistical] Statistical 
Codes Codes Codes 
Deducted Deducted 


I, Agricultural and Animal Prod- 
NICE Sees ctee has ron rdecncae teat eens nt anecacasee 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Prod- 
ucts (0001-1999), plus II. 
Animals and Animal] Products 
(20012999) iaeccccenteceeses-sare-seecere 

Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Products 

(3001-3999) .......s2tscseteeue 

IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 

(4001-4999)! cccccccccessecessecesccseee 
V.Iron and its Products (5001- 


1190-1340 1680-1730 


TE ibres: Ange Lexuilestceccecsecccses: 


III, Wood Products and Papet.......... 


4291 


IV. Iron and Steel and Products...... 


Beene Ac cn cccac dee Perera case 5600-01; 9155-57 
5719-22; 
5728-29. 
V. Non-F'errous Metals and Prod- VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Prod- 
UCES Ey cocieycecteceritertes neem cctecc trees ucts (6001-6999) ................6+6 5600-01; 
5719-22; 
5728-29. 
VI. Non-Metallic Minerals and Prod- | VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Prod- 
UIGUS hates coves tacas asctsevesecct core<nestee ucts (7001-7999) ......<.....-.....-. o- 
VII. Chemicals and Fertilizer .......... VII, Chemicals and Allied Products 
(BOOTSB 999) Giccitosteaccestarrancacenee 1263 
VIII. Miscellaneous Products ............ IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
(9001-9999) .........2s.0e-cecererereeee eet 


POCO e OO DOS DESDE DOS o He aeereronmesreranereroenEsoes 


group: agricultural and animal products. From this 
group the sub-group of rubber and its products has 
been transferred to the miscellaneous commodities 
group. Ships have been transferred from the miscel- 
laneous commodities group to iron and steel and 
their products, phosphate rock from non-metallic 
minerals to chemicals and fertilizer, advertising 
matter from wood products and paper to miscel- 
laneous commodities, and a few other changes 
designed to improve group classification by com- 
ponent material have been made. Imports of mer- 
chandise into Canada for use of the United Kingdom 
government or our N.A.T.O. allies have been de- 
ducted from total imports because of their special 
nature; otherwise the totals are the same as usually 
presented for Canadian trade. Table 11 summarizes 
these adjustments in terms of the 1954 export and 
import statistical codes. 


The indexes here presented are believed to be 
reasonably accurate for the periods 1926-1940 and 
1946-1953!. For the period 1941-1945 their validity 
in the usual sense is dubious. The composition of 
Canada’s trade was. sharply different from its 
peacetime pattern in these years, but since no 
reliable price indicators could be obtained for the 
bulk of the war materials recorded in the trade 
statistics the price indexes could not be adapted 
to reflect this change in the composition of trade. 


1. A review of certain links used in the import price 
index for 1934 and 1929 indicates that this index probably 
overstates the level of import prices for 1926-29 and 
1930-34 by perhaps 3 points and 1 point respectively. 
These adjustments would affect particularly the indexes 
for Groups II and I. 


Total (0001-9999) 


se rcceececsecccece 


The meaning which should therefore be attached to 
the price indexes for the war years is that they 
reflect movements in prices of commodities im- 
portant in Canada’s peacetime trade, not that they 
reflect the course of prices actually used in valuing 
all the commodities entering Canada’s trade. The 
difference between these two price index concepts 
would probably be especially pronounced in the 
case of the iron and steel and the non-ferrous 
metals groups in both exports and imports, the 
chemicals group in exports, and the miscellaneous 
products group and the total indexes for both ex- 
ports and imports. 


This change in the necessary interpretation of 
the export and import price indexes for most of the 
war years reduces their value as deflators for the 
trade statistics and in the cases specified in the 
previous paragraph their use as deflators might be 
quite misleading. For this reason the usual volume 
calculation is not shown in the specified cases 
during this period. No clear meaning could be at- 
tached to a volume index calculated in the usual 
manner for these series in these years. For the 
other groups the price index is probably reasonably 
representative of actual trade, and the volume 
calculation probably meaningful. 


It should also be noted that the reliability of 
the price indexes, and therefore of the volume in- 
dexes, probably differs as between the eight main 
groups distinguished. Generally speaking, the ex- 
port price index is best in the agricultural and 
animal products, wood products and paper and non- 
ferrous metals groups (which together account for 
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CHART 


EXPORT PRICES IMPORT PRICES AND TERMS OF TRADE 


1948=100 
150 


i Oe 


1953 
1948=100 


150 


TERMS OF TRADE 


IMPORT PRICES 


EXPORT PRICES 


the bulk of exports), and weakest in the miscel- 
laneous products group. The import price index is 
probably best in the agricultural and animal prod- 
ucts, fibres and textiles and non-metallic minerals 
groups, and again is weakest in the miscellaneous 
products group. 


One further limitation should be mentioned which 
affects all price index comparisons over long 
periods of time. The sample of commodities and the 
weights used in the index are most applicable to 
the periods which served as the basis for their 
selection. As the time from the base period length- 


1950 


ens the universe which the sample represents will 
normally tend to change somewhat, and the relative 
importance of the various commodities in the sample 
will also tend to change. As a result, the index 
will become progressively less representative of 
its universe. Because the series here presented 
were calculated in two parts with different time and 
weighting bases, (1935-39 and 1948), it is felt that 
the time distortion which would otherwise affect 
comparisons made with these series has been 
significantly reduced. However, some measure of 
time distortion will still apply to the series, es- 
pecially to the price and volume indexes for 1926- 
1930. 


Description of Index Movements 


The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a 
brief account of the fluctuations in Canadian trade 
from 1926 to 1953 revealed by the indexes, and 
some information relevant to their interpretation. 
Space does not permit a detailed analysis of the 
material contained in the tables, but the account 
given here may serve as a framework for analysis. 


In the period 1926-1930 Canadian traae was at 
its highest inter-war level. Export and import 


prices declined moderately for most of this period, 


and began to decline sharply after 1929. The import- 
purchasing power of Canadian exports (the terms of 
trade) was higher in this period than in later inter- 
war periods, and the volume of both exports and 


imports was also greater. The volume of trade in 
most groups of products expanded until 1929, then 
began to decline, but agricultural exports (es- 
pecially wheat) reached their peak in 1928, and 
their drop in 1929 caused the decline in total ex- 
port volume to begin in that year. The earlier de- 
cline in export volume than in import volume led to 
the appearance of an import balance on merchandise 
trade in 1929. In 1929 and 1930 the net movement 
of capital into Canada was especially heavy. 


The period 1931-1935 provides a sharp contrast 
with the preceding years. The volume of Canadian 
trade and the prices at which transactions were 
conducted both reached’ their lowest inter-war level 
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in 1932 and 1933, and the terms of trade also turned 
sharply against Canadian goods. At their low point 
export prices averaged 57% of their 1926 level, 
import prices 63%. Export volume declined to only 
59% of its peak level, import volume to only 44% 
of its peak. The association between the largest 
price declines and smallest volume declines, and 
vice versa, which is indicated by these percentages 
seems to hold true in a majority of the groups 
distinguished in the tables for both exports and 
imports. In both exports and imports iron and steel 
products showed the least price decline and the 
largest volume decline, agricultural and animal 
products showed one of the sharpest price declines 
and smallest volume declines. Generally, the higher 
the proportion of manufactured goods in a group or 
total the more stable the price behaviour and the 
less stable the volume behaviour of that group or 
total. 


Although the extent of price declines varied 
among the eight groups, export prices in all eight 
reached their trough between 1932 and 1934, while 
the lowest points of the import price series were 
spread over a longer period. Export volume in most 
groupS was lowest in 1932, although in the im- 
portant agricultural products group the lowest point 
occurred in 1937. The volume of imports in all 


groups was lowest in 1933. However, by 1932 im- 
port volume had dropped sufficiently to permit the 
re-emergence of an export balance on trade in spite 
of the most unfavourable terms of trade of the inter- 
war period. For the remainder of the inter-war 
period the value of imports remained lower than 
that of exports. 


The years 1936-1940 saw some limited recovery 
in Canada’s foreign trade, interrupted by a brief 
renewal of decline in 1938 and by the outbreak of 
war in 1939. Export volume in five of the eight 
groups—all except agricultural products, iron and 
steel products, and miscellaneous  products— 
reached a higher level at some pre-war point in the 
late 1930’s, than at the pre-depression peak of the 
late 1920’s, and the overall volume of exports 
averaged well above the level of the earlier period. 
The increase was especially pronounced in the 
case of non-ferrous metals (and this group in ex- 
ports does not include gold, foreign sales of which 
also expanded very sharply). Recovery was irregu- 
lar, however. Wheat exports were exceptionally 
large in 1936; their decline in 1937 pulled down the 
agricultural products and total exports volume in- 
dexes, and the latter was further reduced in 1938 
by lower sales of wood products and some other 
commodities. Import volume showed less recovery 


TABLE 12. Declared Vaiues, and Value, Price and Volume Indexes of Domestic Exports and Imports, 1926-1953 


| Domestic Exports 


Imports 


Year 
Adjusted Value Price Volume Adjusted Value Price Volume 
Values Index Index Index Values Index Index Index 
te 
All Commodities ; 
$’000 1948 =100 i $’000 1948 =100 1948 =100 
1, 260, 880 41.0 70.2 58.4 |1,003, 390 38.1 68.9 55.3 101.9 
1, 210, 156 39.3 67.6 58.1 |1,079, 578 41.0 65.7 62.4 102.9 
1,339,015 43.5 65.4 66.5 |1, 217, 949 46.2 64.7 71.4 101.1 
1,152,129 Siete 64.4 58.2 |1, 292,894 49.1 63.0 17.9 102.2 
863, 421 28.1 54.0 52.0 |1,003, 156 38.1 55.1 69.1 98.0 
587, 402 19.1 44.8 42.6 623, 769 2351 46.6 50.9 96.1 
489,779 15.9 40.3 39.5 448, 337 17.0 45.6 Sia 88.4 
529, 394 Wier 39.9 43.1 398,022 ow 43.7 34.6 os 
649, 210 ileal 42.6 49.5 510, 630 19.4 46.4 41.8 91.8 
724,827 23.6 43.4 54.4 547, 296 20.8 45.5 45.7 95.4 
937,621 30.5 45.8 66.6 632, 165 24.0 46.3 51.8 98.9 
997, 183 32.4 53.4 60.7 806, 984 3037 50.8 60.4 105.1 
837, 359 PM (a? 47.1 Oiienn 674,982 25.6 47.2 54.2 99.8 
924,578 30.1 45.1 66.7 748,403 28.4 47.2 60. 2 95.6 
1,178, 787 38.3 49.9 76.8 {1,027,890 39.0 53.0 (326 94.2 
1,620, 857 52.7 51.95 2 1, 276, 882 48.5 57.61 Z 90.11 
2,363, 724 76.9 55. 0F 2 1,506,135 Diliere 63.41 2 86.82. 
2,971,421 96.6 61.05 2 1,688, 238 64.1 69.81 2 87.41 
3,439,735 111.8 67.6— 2 ly i32,50L 65.8 72.81 2 92.91 
3, 218,014 104.6 70.9 2 1,550, 203 58.8 (shee 2 96.74 
O46 ete ete ee th ber ae PAR et PA A Ua one 19.9 94.1 |1,922, 287 73.0 W605 95.4 104.4 
DY air ak aa etcetera Renita eae eo iee 2,774, 902 90.2 91.6 98.5 |2,570,920 97.6. 88.0 110.9 104.1 
NOG BRL Rec cteesot pesstetten carer 3,075, 438 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 2,634, 562 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
194.) esccssscenccs cuntcuipenes concen aes 2,992,961 97.3 103.3 94.2 |2,759, 271 104.7 102.6 102.0 100.7 
MSO Rasa deades ceacmsicenrs Werter reser teaccerasttness 3,118, 387 101.4 108.3 93.6 |3,173, 224 120.4 110.3 109.2 98.2 
MOD Wtckcececcuesercacttusncniee ee eee 3,914, 460 WAGE 123.0 103.5 |4,077, 083 154.8 126.2 U22e0 97.5 
MOS Dike eircconssdetets vaceecdscuaacesseccscteaeeene 4,301, 080 139.9 121.8 114.9 |4,011,555 152.3 110.4 138.0 110.3 
9 118.3 113.2 14,353,094 165.2 109.4 151.0 108.1 


DNS Dad eterenananestecavasnesrend-ctusecttseastescesseeese 4,117, 406 133. 


1. Price indexes and terms of trade for the war years are not subject to the usual interpretation. See text. 


2. Volume calculation omitted as probably misleading. See text. 
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TABLE 12. Declared Values, and Vatue, Price and Volume Indexes of Domestic Exports and Im ports, 1926-1953 — 


Continued 
Domestic Exports Imports 
Year ; 
Adjusted Value Price Volume Adjusted Value Price Volume 
Values Index Index Index Values Index Index Index 
k, Agricultural and Animal Products 
$000 1948 =100 ~ $'000 1948= 100 
730, 580 69.9 76.4 91.5 232, 670 57.7 65. 6 88. 0 
682, 556 65.3 14.1 88.1 264, 979 65.7 70.4 93.3 
783, 442 14.9 70.1 106.8 281,013 69.7 70.4 99.0 
538, 173 51.5 68.8 74.9 278, 641 69.1 64. 2 107.6 
382, 306 36. 6 55.2 66.3 237, 196 58.9 59.0 99.8 
266, 986 25.5 40.0 63.8 154, 564 38.4 46.0 83.5 
252, 869 24.2 35.4 68.4 109, 910 tee 42. 2 64.7 
257, 899 24.7 37.8 65.3 100, 046 24.8 40.6 61.1 
299, 856 28.7 45.4 63.2 118, 995 29.5 43.8 67.4 
314, 374 30.1 46.2 65. 2 122, 521 30. 4 40. 4 75.2 
457, 257 43.7 49.9 87.6 139, 658 34.7 40.0 86. 8 
371, 166 35.5 61.2 58. 0 159, 569 39.6 45.7 86.7 
293, 903 28.1 45.7 61.5 138, 395 34.3 38.2 89.8 
335, 807 32.1 41.5 77.3 144,195 35.8 37.0 96.8 
369, 871 35. 4 47.4 Tan 157, 276 39.0 40. 4 96.5 
472, 715 45.2 48.24 93.84 167,311 41.5 46.64 g9.ib 
1 1 1 
502, 823 48.1 53.14 90.64; 159,348 39.5 58.24 67.94 
767, 018 73.4 64. P= 114.34) 189,627 47.1 68.8 68.52 
1, 088, 306 104.1 Ras 140.34) 234,375 58.2 71.34 81.64 
1, 185, 864 113.4 78, 84 143.94) 267,085 66.3 13.92 89.74 
914, 484 87.5 84.7 103.3 354, 911 88. 1 82.1 107.3 
982,017 93.9 95. 4 98. 4 414, 457 102.8 92.7 110.9 
1,045, 471 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 403,014 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
1, 085, 648 103.8 103.4 100. 4 422, 469 104.8 98.7 106.2 
990, 520 94.7 105.6 89.7 522, 763 129.7 108.2 119.9 
1, 213,176 116.0 114.8 101.0 583, 674 144.8 122.4 118.3 
1, 403, 747 134. 3 107.6 124.8 522, 597 129.7 102.3 126.8 
1,339, 348 128.1 103.5 123.8 526, 025 130.5 97.4 134.0 
Il, Fibres, Textiles and Products 
$000 1948 =100 $’000 1948 = 100 
‘ 68. 9 22. 6 184, 237 52.5 66.6 78.8 
1927 : 167927 vin 64.3 37.3 183, 492 52.3 61.9 84.5 
1928 ... 9,731 21.4 66.1 32.4 201, 743 57.5 66. 6 5-3 
1929... 9,472 20. 8 63.7 a7 198, 929 56.7 64.8 ots 
1930 7, 302 16.0 56.3 28. 4 149, 150 42.5 42.5 00. 
f 49.6 23.8 90, 152 25.7 32.3 79.6 
1932 2. 2315 10.6 44.7 23.7 68, 949 19.7 30.1 65.4 
1933 7,046 15.5 45.0 34.4 70, 275 20.0 33.0 60. 6 
= ; 3 83, 873 23.9 37.0 64.6 
1934 ... 7,335 16.1 48.3 33. ; ie ae 
1935 9, 640 tee 45.5 46.6 85,191 24.3 36. F 
: aT 98,915 28. 2 37.2 15.8 
1937 14,400 31.6 31.0 62.0 115, 273 32.9 40.9 80.4 
13,055 28.7 44.2 64.9 87, 443 : i 
1939 : 14, 428 Sto 45.5 69.7 100, 866 28.8 34.6 83.2 
1940 22, 696 49.8 56.7 87.8 147, 329 42.0 : : 
1 
A 4) 161,139 46.0 48.11 95. 64 
1942 38, 932 oa: 5 ea st 100; 02 189, 066 53.9 54.47 99.15 
ie : 3 : Tie daneegee Bae? ie an 
1943. 30, 620 67.2 63.55 105. 8 : 54,4 69.8 77.94 
fe 59, 742 13ted 66. 34 197.74] 190,575 i 84 “97 
{945 56, 881 124.9 GUs Ts 184.54| 196,761 56.1 66. 2+ 84.7 
75.3 70.2 107.3 
1947 oe 1083 ae tes SE 111.4 87.3 127.6 
cs ; ‘ : "350, 619 100.0 100.0 : 
1948 ... 45, 554 100. 0 100.0 100.0 : Ha ane 94.7 
oo 25, 217 55. 4 103.4 53. 6 333, 032 ; : 
1950 29, 573 64.9 112.8 57.5 364, 509 104.0 109.3 95.2 
x 483, 520 137.9 158.6 86.9 
1982 37, 697 60. 8 120.0 20.7 | 359/440 102.5 108. 5 ote 
teen 24, 333 53.4 114.1 46.8 | 387,115 110.4 100. 4 : 


1. Price and volume indexes for the war years are less accurate than in other years, 
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TABLE 12, Declared Values, and Value, Price and Volume Indexes of Domestic Exports and Imports,1926-1953 — Continued 


Domestic Exports 


Adjusted 
Values 


Value 
Index 


Price 
Index 


Volume 
Index 


II, Wood Products and Paper 


Volume 
Index 


$’000 1948 = 100 $’000 1948 = 100 
286, 306 30.0 57.0 52.6 46, 445 65.8 64, 4 102, 2 
280, 959 29.5 56.1 52.6 50, 413 71.5 62.8 113.9 
289, 126 30, 3 55.3 54.8 57, 319 sto 61.4 132, 2 
292,601 30.7 53.0 57.9 62, 821 89.0 61.1 145.7 
249, 690 26. 2 50.7 51.7 49,998 70.9 57.4 123, 5 
1931 185, 493 19.5 46,1 42.3 34, 947 49.5 58. 4 84.8 
1932 133, 982 14.0 40, 2 34.8 22, 837 32. 4 57.3 56.5 
1933 131, 359 13.8 34,0 40.6 18,783 26.6 55.5 47,9 
1934 161, 137 16.9 33, 2 50,9 20, 855 29.6 55.0 53.8 
1935 175, 871 18, 4 33.5 54.9 21, 414 30. 4 51.8 58.7 
1936 . 210, 207 22.0 34,4 64.0 25, 683 36. 4 51.9 70.1 
1937 .. 262, 968 21.6 37.9 72.8 32, 330 45,8 55,8 82.1 
1938 .. 211,613 22.2 41.2 53.9 30, 538 43,3 55.1 78.6 
1939 .. 242, 541 25.4 41,0 62.0 32, 154 45.6 57.0 80.0 
1940 .. 348, 006 36, 5 45.9 19.5 36, 599 51.9 64.0 81.1 
1941 .. 387,113 40.6 49.12 82.71. 35, 471 50.3 68,52 73,44 
1942 389,805 40.9 51.11 80. OL 37, 186 a2.7 72,74 72, 55 
1943 .. 391, 070 41,0 56.07 73, 24 39; 376 55.8 76.62 2, 82 
1944 .. 440,901 46, 2 61. 6+ 75,01 42, 652 60.5 79,12 76, 5+ 
1945 .. 488, 041 51.2 63.9— 80.14 48, 322 68.5 79,54 86.2= 
1946 .. 625, 591 65.6 75,4 87.0 67, 736 96.0 84,4 113.7 
1947 .. 886, 192 92.9 92.0 101.0 87, 236 123.7 92.1 134.3 
1948 |. 953, 674 100.0 100.0 100. 0 70, 549 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 .. 875, 318 91.8 97.9 93.8 82, 461 116.9 105.7 110.6 
1950 .. 1, 112, 945 116.7 105.0 111.1 95,859 135.9 111.6 121-8 
195i 1, 399, 076 146.7 122. 4 119.9 132, 383 187.6 118.4 158.4 
1952 1, 366, 787 143, 3 122. 4 117.1 129, 411 183, 4 115.3 159.1 
1953 1, 295, 396 135.8 118, 3 114.8 154, 445 218.9 117.1 186.9 
TV. Iron and Steel Products 
1948 = 100 | $’000 1948 = 100 
LOQR mete ee ee es 20. 9 53.0 39.4 221,843 28, 3 63.6 44.5 
1927 ... 18.8 53.1 35. 4 248, 687 31.7 61.4 51.6 
1928 ... 19.5 51.0 38.2 323, 460 41,3 61.2 67.5 
ES a 25.0 51.8 48,3 336, 576 43.0 63.0 68, 3 
1050.22: 13,3 48,2 27.6 222, 651 28.4 59.7 47.6 
TEST» GU spc eae Oi Ere a 19,665 5.4 47, 2 11. 4 115, 494 14,7 58. 1 25, 3 
EC, aR A 16,599 4.6 47,7 9.6 67, 418 8.6 60. 2 14, 3 
1933... r. 22, 500 6.2 45.6 13, 6 60, 749 7.8 56.1 13,9 
1934 ...... Rpm 37, 625 10. 4 44.7 BS.8 93,776 12,0 55,2 i 
7 NO ec eR RR SS ES 50,170 13.8 45.0 30.7 112, 562 14.4 55.7 25.9 
EOS» ep ROS VEE ne De 52, 332 14.4 48. 2 29.9 135, 540 17.3 55,7 Ey Ie 
ip aaa d 66,603 18. 4 50,2 36.7 211, 118 26.9 60.9 44, 2 
1998 60, 357 16.6 51.9 32.0 162, 750 2,8 62,2 33, 4 
1939 Ree 63, 475 17.5 51,3 34.1 182,927 23.4 62.8 37.3 
LOAQ UR coe, Seed 127, 694 35.2 57.4 61.3 299, 917 33.3 67.9 56. 4 
TELS IR Bek RO Re RT 241,820 66.6 61, 2+ 3 431, 860 55.1 70,62 
1942 A IRL SACRE REE ONY 563, 475 155, 3 65.62 z 377, 829 48, 2 73,62 ; 
194 ern oe, eee 799, 529 220, 3 69, 42 z 420, 411 53.7 3.6" z 
CNet ee a 792, 210 218, 3 78, 22 z 428, 927 54.8 13.72 z 
EC? SR Ryd tn arena es = 567,556 156. 4 19,52 3 387, 083 49, 4 74,82 3 
VEAETS “EM bed > cane ae aN are EN 245, 329 67.6 82.3 82.1 487, 674 62.3 77.1 80.8 
1947 5S SORE ESO, cSMAC SE 297; 121 81.9 88, 3 92.8 758, 132 96.8 88.3 109.6 
1948 aeeennnnennnnnenennniinnnnn 362; 913 100. 0 100.0 100.0 783, 401 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 arseesesnnnnnnnn a 334, 023 92.0 111. 4 82.6 889, 398 113.5 107.0 106, 1 
RIES ss ain ag ES 273, 242 15.3 113.7 66.2 977, 582 124.8 116.1 107.5 
OES PS ee ee 350, 369 96.5 126, 2 76.5 | 1,328,055 169.5 122.5 
; ; : Z 328, ; 3 138, 4 
1952 < 417,538 115.1 131. 4 87.6 | 1,402, 232 179.0 117.3 152.6 
Me 376,891 103.9 134, 2 77.4 | 1,521,044 194, 2 120. 1 161.7 


1, Price and volume indexes for the war years are less accurate than in other years, 
2. Price indexes for the war years are not subject to the usual interpretation, See text. 
3. Volume calculation omitted as probably misleading. See text. 
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TABLE 12. Declared Values, and Value, Price and Volume Indexes of Domestic Exports and Imports 1926-1953 — Continued 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


Year 


Adjusted 
Values 


Adjusted 


v 
Values ome 


Index 


V. Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 


$000 1948 =100 $’000 1948%100 
74,669 18.9 84.0 coos 50, 808 3225 70.6 
79,176 20.0 16.7 26.1 59, 267 37.9 68.1 387 
92,953 23.5 1630 31.3 69,018 44.1 67.3 65.5 
118, 167 29.8 76.9 38.8 97, 268 62.2 70.1 88.7 
93,454 23.6 53,1 44.4 69,826 44.6 62.5 71.4 
56,159 14.2 44.7 31.8 39,470 25.0 57.6. 43. 
44, 204 Wed 40.0 28.0 22,016 14.1 56.2 33.1 
67,041 16.9 44.7 37.8 18,045 PDA5 54.8 21.0 
89,678 22.6 45.6 49.6 25,994 16.6 53.5 31.0 
115,673 29.2 47.2 61.9 33, 658 21.5 54.6 39.4 
134,437 34.0 50. 2 67.7 35, 125 2205 5503 : 
194, 876 49.2 61.2 80.4 47,148 30.1 62.9 47.9 
179, 664 45.4 52.0 87.3 38,529 24.6 58.6 42.0 
182,890 46.2 50.1 92.2 42,521 27162 60.9 44.7 
194,712 49. 2 50.8 96.9 71,670 45.8 66.0 69.4 
244,012 61.6 52.04 2 94,810 60.6 68.24 2 
308, 903 78.0 51.81 z 82,426 S2e7 69.71 Zz 
332,705 84.0 51.71 a 115,578 73.9 69.41 vs 
339, 908 85.8 pay 2 106, 702 68. 2 todas z 
352, 546 89.0 57,85 2: 99, 766 63.8 12.1% z 
247,810 62.6 76.1 82.3 124, 369 79.5 82.5 96.4 
303, 937 76.8 86.9 88.4 167,840 107.3 93.1 115.3 
395,948 100.0 100.0 100.0 156,419 100.0 100.0 100.0 
426, 608 107.7 105.8 101.8, 177,861 113.7 105.4 107.9 
457, 262 his HS. 100.3 219, 730 140.5 106.9 131.4 
569, 870 143.9 137.9 104.4 297, 353 190.1 121.2 156.8 
706,732 178.5 142.6 125.2 304, 218 194.5 120.5 161.4 
682, 183 172.3 135.0 127.6 [ 376,170 240.5 119.7 200.9 


Vi. Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 


$’000 1948 =100 $000 1948 =100 
27, 095 28.5 59.8 are 152,622 25.3 65.9 38.4 
27,074 28.5 61.9 46.0 155,310 25.7 58.2 44,2 
26, 583 28.0 63.5 44.1 162,104 26.9 55.5 48.5 
29,720 31.3 64.0 48.9 185, 807 30.8 55.8 55.2 
22, 862 24.1 59.1 40.8 164, 552 27.3 51.9 52.6 
14,977 15.8 54.2 29.2 105, 469 17.5 40.4 43.3 
9, 658 10. 2 58.9 17.3 94,994 15.7 42.9 36.6 
13, 309 14.0 56.4 24.8 78, 063 12.9 37.2 34.7 
15, 758 16.6 53.4 Sioa 101,829 16.9 43.0 39.3 
17,900 18.9 55.4 34.1 103, 602 LTO 43.0 40.0 
23,974 25.3 57.6 43.9 115, 199 19.1 44.7 42.7 
30,896 32.6 57.9 56.3 136,019 22.5 46.6 48.3 
25,013 26.4 64.9 40.7 121, 265 20.1 46.1 43.6 
29, 332 30.9 65. 2 47.4 132, 347 21.9 44.5 49.2 
33,754 35.6 68.5 52.0 160, 534 26.6 47.6 55.9 
45,172 47.6 66.02 189, 090 31.3 53.03. 59.13 
56, 580 59.6 76.52 220, 300 36.5 56. 23 64.93 
62,192 65.5 75.73. 249, 858 41.4 60. 33 68.63 
58, 398 61.5 75.92 269 , 304 44.6 62.15 71.85 
59,555 62.7 THe 263, 954 43.8 63. 22. 69. 32. 
57, 360 60. 4 tite 330, 446 54.8 67.8 80.8 
74,614 18.6 88.2 449, 340 74.5 79.2 94.1 
94,915 100.0 100.0 603, 271 100.0 100.0 100.0 
73,710 HO 112.4 531,449 88.1 101.6 86.7 
103,655 109. 2 120.4 608, 445 100.9 104.4 96.6 
i 138.6 1etey 105.2 681, 356 112.9 108.8 103.8 
oats 151.2 143.1 105.7 638,754 105.9 101.7 104.1 
147, 393 155.3 149.5 103.9 654, 524 108.5 104.8 103.5 


j. Price indexes for the war years are not subject to the usual interpretation. See text. 
2. Volume calculation omitted as probably misleading, See text. 
3. Price and volume indexes for the war years are less accurate than in other years. 
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TABLE 12. Declared Values, and Value, Price and Volume Indexes of Domestic Exports and Imports 1926-1953 — Concluded 


Domestic Exports Imports 


Year 
Adjusted Value Price Adjusted Value Price Volume 
Values Index Index Values Index Index Index 
VII. Chemicals and Fertilizer 
$’000 1948 = 100 a $’000 1948 = 100 
9G DG or caccecosnachedeanerecvauds tousdeucusscovecsussusanses 16, 488 Dal 102.9 20.1 31, 424 25.9 61.4 42.2 
US Pets Pe Ee. Ae saci aN 17, 266 21.6 98.4 22.0 33, 408 PALES 63.2 43.5 
a2) ee eee oa oe re 18, 357 23.0 97.5 23.6 37,032 30.5 59.7 Eyi6 3! 
TODO Deets earn eect eee See 21, 828 oie 91.9 29.7 40, 246 3352 58.6 56.7 
OSD yoo cc os cvsececsstaccucesseapostescesssetexasGveccsassecs 16, 320 20.4 88.3 oer 37, 082 30.6 62.0 49.4 
10, 849 13.6 80.5 16.9 31, 956 26.3 58.7 44.8 
11,033 13.8 76.6 18.0 28, 209 HsIes} 58.4 39.9 
12, 604 15.8 TBS 21.6 24, 142 19.9 DGat Boek 
14, 350 18.0 78.1 23.0 28, 314 PEGI 54.0 43.1 
16,372 20.5 79.5 25.8 29,993 24.7 53.8 45.9 
17, 750 EAP) 16.5 29.0 32, 269 26.6 54.1 49.2 
21, 667 OMI eS 35.0 37, 868 312 54.7 57.0 
19, 496 24.4 1.8 31.4 35, 662 2.4 53.4 5s L 
24, 263 30.4 76.6 39.7 44, 183 36.4 54.3 67.0 
Atle DR ita t 83.6 46.8 52, 488 43.3 69.4 62.4 
58, 676 WBE 92.41 2 66, 246 54.6 73.73. 74.12 
77, 333 96.9 93.2 2 67, 877 56.0 78. 33 71.5> 
86, 390 108.2 since 2 71, 633 59.1 Use 78. 32 
100, 688 126.1 910.32 a 82, 553 68.1 ties Tee Be oe 
ityats 139.4 90. 14 24 81, 210 67.0 78.8= 85.02 
67, 589 84.7 84.2 100.6 95, 039 78.4 83.5 93.9 
83, 804 105.0 89.8 116.9 115, 943 95.6 97.6 98.0 
79, 840 100.0 100.0 100.0 2 pco 100.0 100.0 100.0 
70, 698 88.5 104.9 84.4 134, 540 110.9 100.0 110.9 
100, 525 125.9 104.2 120.8 161, 517 ERA 102.8 129.6 
131, 690 164.9 116.7 141.3 194, 992 160.8 bY Listes 
124, 565 156.0 119.3 130.8 190, 843 VSted 109.0 144.3 
137,885 TQS 7 Wied 147.5 225, 785 186.2 109.4 170.2 
4 
VII. Miscellaneous Products 
be 
$000 1948 = 100 $’000 1948 = 100 
AID 2G sks Sees. cc eae cree cave cn cuasc een teas Bice seus 42, 832 44,1 86.1 DS2 83, 341 Sila 117.9 48.4 
OD igee meaner ok eters Nem sree vases eee ene 43,845 45.1 77.0 58.6 84,022 57.6 94.5 61.0 
NOOSE peeeree meet eee, Beceem cna 47, 950 49.4 74.8 66.0 86, 260 59.1 ies 76.0 
TODO se tec i eis nn Actes ot Dispose eal eden 18S 92, 606 63.4 71.9 88.2 
LSS: esc here ese one Nese nen nee iar pea meee 43, 295 44.6 71.6 62.3 72, 701 49.8 60.1 82.9 
27, 879 28.7 65.2 44.0 an Ua les 35.4 49.6 71.4 
16, 619 Lite 62.9 Ahead 34, 004 23.3 44.3 52.6 
17, 636 Loe 60.9 30.0 27,919 19.1 44.1 43.3 
23, 471 24.2 60.0 40.3 36, 994 25.3 51.4 49.2 
24,827 25.6 63.5 40.3 38, 355 26.3 B23 50.3 
29, 437 30.3 63.1 48.0 49, 176 34.1 57.3 59.5 
34, 607 35. 6 65.7 54, 2 67, 659 46.3 65.2 W120) 
34, 258 58) 65.6 53.8 60, 400 41.4 58.6 70.6 
31,842 32.8 65.9 49.8 69, 210 47.4 61.7 76.8 
50, 831 SPAR} 73.9 70.8 102,077 69.9 70.9 98.6 
OG Niessen ee ee, oe, At ee 140, 529 144.7 78.61 2 130, 955 89.7 75.11 2 
Oey i ae a ee ee ge See 435, 873 448. 8 82.8L D 372, 103 254.9 84,14 oy 
OE Bige eae ce Pas oe 501, 897 516.8 82.92 2 406, 472 278.4 96.14 ry 
Dads ct Rees ke a oe 559, 582 576. 2 89. 31 2 377, 763 258.7 Piiso2. 2 
USP ae Se Sa aah i a eae 396, 253 408.0 88.71 2 206, 022 141.1 111,52 2 
OS Gia ce Lee ees 100, 292 TO Sire 84.2 WPA ST 197, 991 135. 6 93.2 145.5 
OS Teel oe ee Seen roe de 97, 870 100.8 90.0 112.0 187, 382 128.3 95.3 134.6 
1 O48 ser creree eR eee eects coasdae cere 97, 123 100.0 100.0 100.0 145, 998 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MOA ee dence asx cneks de hoes scasnentcsescidestehrnces 101, 739 104.8 103.7 101.1 188, 061 128.8 97.6 132.0 
1 tS TSOP eienet een, Se oe Seeman emu eer 2, ee 50, 665 piZeres Th (0) 46.6 222, 819 152.6 1215 125.6 
81,892 84.3 ees} Gc 375, 749 257.4 166.6 154.5 
110, 540 1 Rs; AMY Siar 464,059 317.9 12355 257.4 
113, 977 117.4 WERE ee 507, 986 347.9 111.0 313.4 


1. Price indexes for the war years are not subject to the usual interpretation. See text. 
2. Volume calculation omitted as probably misleading. See text. 
3. Price and volume indexes for the war years are less accurate than in other years. 
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than did export volume in the late 1930’s, and the 
1938 decline was more pronounced among the import 
groups. Import prices showed less recovery in 1936 
and 1937 than did export prices, but their subse- 
quent decline was somewhat less pronounced. 


For the war years 1941-1945 the export and im- 
port price indexes are not altogether suitable as 
deflators for the trade statistics, and therefore 
should not be used to make a detailed analysis of 
price and volume movements affecting imports and 
exports. However, it is broadly true that exports 
increased sharply in these years with relatively 
little increase in imports. This was a reflection of 
Canada’s concentration on war production and 
limitations on domestic consumption in this period, 
It is also broadly true that import prices tended to 
increase earlier and to a somewhat higher level 
than export prices, chiefly because of Canada’s 
enforcing effective domestic price controls while 
some foreign nations, especially non-belligerents, 
made little or less use of Such measures, 


In the reconstruction years 1946-1548 world 
demand for commodities of all types was exception- 
ally strong because of the need to restore wartime 
damage, and in addition there was a backlog of 
effective civilian demand for goods in many coun- 
tries which had not been satisfied during the war. 
These strong effective demands exerted an upward 
pressure on prices, especially of those goods of 
which supplies could not be rapidly increased. The 
volume of all types of exports and imports was high. 
The volume of Canadian exports of fibres and 
textiles reached a peacetime record in 1946 never 
since approached, but exports and imports of other 
goods expanded sharply after that year. The greater 
expansion of import volume than export volume, a 
reflection of the greater short-run sensitivity of 
import supply to Canadian demand than of Canadian 
supply to export demand, played a part in producing 
the exchange crisis of 1947, and the emergency 
exchange conservation controls imposed late in 
that year forced a sharp cut in most types of im- 
ports in 1948. 


The year 1949 and the first. half of 1950 was 
primarily a period of attempts to adjust trade to 
post-war trading conditions. The need for adjust- 
ment was emphasized by the recession which oc- 
curred in the United States in 1949, the exchange 
rate changes of September, 1949, its most out- 
standing feature. Canada’s imports expanded moder- 
ately in volume in this period but exports were 
reduced chiefly in consequence of exchange short- 
ages abroad and of the greater availability of goods 


from restored home production in overseas coun- 
tries. Prices showed a moderate net increase in 
this period, although there were declines for part 
of 1949. 


The outbreak of the Korean war brought a period 
of renewed inflation and heavy commodity buying 
which lasted well into 1951. In Canada a sharp in- 
crease in investment. expenditure, including inven- 
tory accumulation, accentuated the demand for 
goods. The prices of Canadian exports increased 
less immoderately than did those of imports, and 
in addition the increase in export volume was much 
less rapid. The terms of trade became less favour- 
able for Canada and a sizable import balance ap- 
peared on commodity trade. In all eight main groups 
import prices reached a peak in 1951, but only 
three export groups showed similar peaks in the 
annual indexes!, 


Import prices fell sharply after the middle of 
1951, and export prices began a moderate decline 
towards the end of the year. There was a sharp 
improvement in the terms of trade which played a 
major part in producing an active balance on mer- 
chandise trade in 1952. Export volume also in- 
creased abruptly late in 1951 and in 1952 chiefly 
as a result of poor grain crops in many overseas 
countries, but the volume of exports in most groups 
began to show some decline in 1952 or 1953. Import 
volume continued to grow well into 1953, resulting 
in the reappearance of a passive trade balance in 
that year, but imports also turned downward at the 
end of that year and continued a moderate decline 
in 1954. 


In no two parts of the period 1926-1953 did sub- 
stantially the same economic conditions recur. As 
a result it is difficult, on the basis of a review of 
this period, to make generalizations about the 
relation between export and import price and volume 
movements. However it may be proper to note that 
throughout the whole period export and import prices 
appear to show major turning points at about the 
same time (with, if anything, some lead in the 
import series), while at the turning points of the 
volume series exports appear to have a clear lead 
over imports. This latter relation holds in 1928-29, 
1932-33, 1936-37 and 1952-53; for the period 1946- 
1950 special factors such as the emergency ex- 
change conservation controls make a proper com- 
parison impossible. 


1. For a more adequate discussion of post-war price 
movements and especially of the 1951 turning-point see 
Review of Foreign Trade, First Half-Year 1952, p. 27. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived 
from information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the frontiers of the country. 


These 


movements are recorded in terms of value 


and, where possible, of quantity. The statistics do 
not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 
behind the movement of goods, the method and time 
of payment being affected by many other factors. 
The source of the data on values and quantities is 
the documents received by the Customs Division of 
the Department of National Revenue, and for the 
correct interpretation of the statistics the following 
definitions and explanations of terms as used in 
Canadian trade statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers 
as subsequently checked (and sometimes re- 
vised) by customs officials. 


Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘“Exports of Canadian Produce’’ includes all 
Canadian products exported, and also all ex- 
ports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada. These 
exports are valued at the actual amount re- 
ceived or to be received by the exporter in 
Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, handling and other charges. In effect 
this method gives values f.o.b. original point 
of shipment of the goods for export. 


Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ includes any goods pre- 
viously ‘‘imported for consumption’? which 
are exported from Canada in the same state 
as when imported. Their value is the actual 
amount received by the exporter in Canadian 
dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other charges. 


Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’ includes all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials: in plain lan- 
guage, imports on which al] duties have been 
paid and which have passed from customs 
warehouses into the possession of the im- 
porter. Canadian import statistics do not in- 
clude goods entering customs warehouses, 
only those released for domestic consump- 
tion. If the goods are re-exported without 
being cleared for domestic consumption then 
they enter neither the import statistics nor 
the re-export statistics. 


It must be emphasized that the fact that 
imports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ 
does not imply that the goods will all be 
consumed in Canada. The term means only 
that they are free to be consumed in Canada 
without further customs formalities. 


(5) 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is basically the fair market value 
at which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
were received. These values therefore ex- 
clude all costs of transporting the goods to 
Canada, as well as any export duties or im- 
port duties which must be paid on them; they 
represent only the cost of the goods alone, 
f.o.b. original point of shipment to Canada. 


In most cases the customs value of im- 
ports corresponds to the invoice value of the 
goods. However, in 1953 and the first half 
of 1954 some goods from Czechoslovakia and 
Poland were appraised under section 36 of 
the Customs Act (R.S., 1952, Ch. 58) at much 
higher values than were shown on the re- 
spective invoices (up to 50% higher). And 
under an amendment to section 35 of the 
Customs Act passed in December, 1953, low 
end-of-season or end-of-run invoice values 
for manufactured goods may be replaced by 
values based on the average price of the 
goods over a preceding period (not to exceed 
six months). 

In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency is converted to Canadian dollars 
at exchange rates authorized by law and 
orders-in-council. These rates generally cor- 
respond to the commercial rates prevailing 
on the date that the goods were shipped to 
Canada. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited. Ex- 
ports are credited to the country to which 
they are consigned, whether or not that 
country possesses a seaboard. The country 
of consignment is that country to which 
goods exported from Canada are, at the time 
of export, intended to pass without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another. 

Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to 
Canada. The countries of consignment are 
the countries from which the goods have 
come without interruption of transit except 
in the course of transfer from one means of 
conveyance to another. These countries are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and later re-sold to Canada. In such 
cases the second country would he the coun- 
try of consignment to which the goods would 
be credited. 

There is one exception to this rule.In the 
case of imports an attempt is made to clas- 
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sify by country of origin all goods produced 
in Central and South America. The effect of 
this procedure, which has been in force 
since 1946, is to slightly reduce imports 
credited to the United States, and to increase 
those credited to Central and South American 
countries. 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 
trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been received at the Bureau of Statis- 
tics during that calendar period (see also 
No. 7, below). Actual commodity movements 
lead by a few days (but rarely more) the 
receipt of the customs forms. However as 
the overall effect of this procedure on dif- 
ferent months and years is approximately 
constant, the statistics generally give an 
adequate picture of goods’ movements in 
given calendar periods. 


(7) Change in Import Compilation Month. Prior 
to April, 1954, the customs documents re- 
lating to imports from which import statistics 
are compiled were not sent directly to the 
Bureau of Statistics from the customs ports, 
but were received indirectly through the 
National Revenue and Finance Departments. 
Beginning with April, however, these docu- 
ments have been sent directly to the Bureau 
of Statistics, which has resulted in the 
documents’ arriving at the Bureau somewhat 
earlier than under the previous system. 
During April and May it was found that to 
code the same import forms for a ‘‘month’’ 
as would have been received under the pre- 
vious system for handling these documents 
involved serious difficulties and delays at 


the end of each month. Beginning with June, 
1954, it was decided to avoid this problem 
by altering the compilation month to include 
all customs documents actually reaching the 
Bureau of Statistics by the end of the cal- 
endar month under the new mailing proce- 
dures. This had the added advantage of 
bringing the import statistical ‘‘month**® more 
Closely in line with the export statistical 
**month’®? and the calendar month. 


The effect of this change, approximately, 
is that June import statistics include the 
trade covered by customs forms received at 
the Bureau during the last two working days 
of May and all working days in June. The 
approximately two working days’ mail re- 
ceipts of documents added to the trade coded 
in June include that received on one Tues- 
day, June 29, and Tuesday is a day of ex- 
ceptionally heavy receipts of customs docu- 
ments at the Bureau. The increase in the 
value of imports recorded in June as a result 
of this change is estimated at not less than 
$40 million in total, or alternatively not less 
than 10% of the value which would otherwise 
have been recorded. The effect of this 
change on the nine main commodity group 
totals, and on the value of imports from 
Canada’s principal trading partners appears 
to have been fairly uniform. 


Only the June 1954 import values have 
been or will be increased significantly by 
this change. Other months’ trade will again 
be that covered by customs documents re- 
ceived on the same number of working days 
as were actually included in the calendar 
month. However, the timing of subsequent 
import statistical ‘‘months”’ will be advanced 
by two days. 


Tariff Relations With Countries Distinguished in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The following table summarizes in broad outline 
the tariff relations existing between Canada and the 
countries distinguished in Canadian trade statis- 
tics. Information in this form is, for several rea- 
sons, often inconvenient for the user of trade statis- 
tics to obtain. In the first place, not all political] 
countries (territories under the administration of a 
single government which has a considerable measure 
of autonomy in regulating commercial exchanges 
with other such territories) are separately recorded 
in Canadian trade statistics. In the second place, 
not all of the countries distinguished in Canadian 
trade statistics include all of the area administered 
by one single government. And in addition the 
gradual historical development of the present net- 
work of tariff relations has resulted in a very com- 
plex structure which contains several apparent 
anomalies. 


Numerous considerations affect the list of coun- 
tries distinguished in Canadian trade statistics. 
Of primary importance is the need for information on 
trade with those countries which exchange a con- 
Siderable volume of goods with Canada, or with 


which the Canadian government may need to conduct 
negotiations. Another factor is the desirability of 
information on the geographic distribution of trade, 
a need which may not be satisfied by purely polit- 
ical definitions. Some distinctions may have had 
historical importance, and have become firmly 
established in the statistics at some past time. 
And some provision has to be made for recording 
any trade that does occur with countries not nor- 
mally of importance in this connection. 

Most of the countries distinguished in Canadian 
statistics are there because of the importance of 
their trade with Canada. But trade with the terri- 
tories administered by the government of the United 
States as one customs area is, for example, re- 
corded under the separate country titles ‘United 
States’’, ‘‘Alaska’’, ‘‘Hawaii’’, and **Porto Rico’? 
because of the geographic separation of these parts 
of the United States customs area. Trade with 
Luxembourg is included in the statistics with trade 
with Belgium, because of the small amount of trade 
conducted with Luxembourg alone, of the customs 
union existing between that country and Belgium, 
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and of the proximity of the two countries; and 
similar principles govern the inclusion of trade with 
Monaco and Andorra in trade with France, and of 
trade with Nepal and Bhutan in trade with India. 
Some areas with which Canadian trade is small 
must be recorded separately, however, because of 
the lack of any suitable area with which to combine 
them; this is the case with the Falkland Islands. 


These statistical problems are minor by com- 
parison with the complexity of tariff relations them- 
selves. The Canadian tariff is a three-column tariff, 
with three separate rates of duty prescribed for 
each tariff item. These rates are known as the 
preferential rate, the most-favoured-nation rate, and 
the general rate; the preferential rate is in must 
cases lower than the other two, the general rate 
higher. Preferential rates are extended to in- 
dependent Commonwealth countries, to Ireland, 
and to most Commonwealth dependencies, pro- 
vided that their goods are imported directly 
from the country of production or another coun- 
try entitled to preferential rates. Goods pro- 
duced in a country entitled to preferential rates 
but imported via a country not entitled to such 
rates receive instead the rates applicable 
to goods of the intermediate country. To 
complicate this question further, a few special 
preferences are reserved to specific Commonwealth 
countries only, and a few other preferences are 
denied to specific countries only. For example 
certain types of canned fish imported from New 
Zealand receive a special free rate under the New 
Zealand Trade Agreement while the regular prefer- 
ential rate is 174% (less a discount of 10%), and 
cocoa beans imported from the Gold Coast are 
dutiable at the m.f.n. (G.A.T.T.) rate of $1.00/cwt., 
rather than free under the preferential tariff. Au- 
thority for the extension of preferential rates to 
Specific countries is now consolidated in the 
Customs Tariff Act (11-12 Geo. VI, Ch. 42); most 
Commonwealth countries were originally granted 
the present preferential rates by order-in-council 
during the late 1930’s. 


Most-favoured-nation rates are granted by Canada 
to a few Commonwealth territories not entitled to 
preferential rates, (they are guaranteed to colonies 
and protectorates of the United Kingdom by the 
trade agreement with that country), and to non- 
Commonwealth countries having trade agreements 
with Canada. In some cases these rates are also 
extended to countries not now having trade agree- 
ments with Canada in continuation of previous 
practices under some treaty no longer binding, in 
other cases they are extended to certain countries 
by order-in-council on condition that these coun- 
tries grant to Canadian goods treatment as favour- 
able as that granted to the goods of any third 
country. The general tariff is applied to the goods 
of other countries. 

The tariff treatment accorded to Canadian goods 
by other countries depends not only on whether 
some form of agreement or arrangement exists with 
the, importing country, but also on the tariff system 
of that country. A,number of Commonwealth coun- 
tries and dependencies, and also the Republic of 
Ireland, extend some degree of tariff preference to 


Canadian goods (and usually to the goods of most 
other Commonwealth countries) over and above the 
reductions in duties normally granted under most- 
favoured-nation agreements. However the extent of 
these preferences varies from country to country, 
since most do not have a basic three-column tariff 
structure, but instead grant special preferential 
rates on specific commodities. And some Common- 
wealth countries have a single-column tariff, with 
one set of rates applying equally to all imports 
regardless of origin, while others are free ports, 
levying only a few revenue duties on specific com- 
modities. Among Commonwealth countries Canada 
has specific trade agreements with the Onited 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and the British West Indies. Ceylon 
and most of the dependencies of the United Kingdom 
(as well as some other Commonwealth dependencies) 
are covered by the trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom to the extent of guaranteeing to Canadian 
goods such preferences as exist. 


With most countries outside the Commonwealth, 
and with some Commonwealth countries, Canada 
has agreements of one form or another guaranteeing 
most-favoured-nation treatment. This means that 
these countries agree to extend to Canadian goods 
tariff rates not less favourable than those granted 
to the goods of any other country. A few exceptions 
are usually noted in these agreements, relating 
chiefly to traditional preferences granted to related 
or contiguous countries. The tariff system in force 
in a country determines the extent to which most- 
favoured-nation treatment provides for duties lower 
than those imposed on countries not so favoured. 
Reductions apply in some countries to all or most 
imports, in others to some products only, and in 
still others, which have single-column tariffs, there 
are no reduced duties. The main advantage of most- 
favoured-nation treatment present in all cases is 
the guarantee of no tariff discrimination against 
Canadian goods by countries extending this treat- 
ment to Canada. 


Two other factors should be noted here. The 
absence of an agreement or special tariff arrange- 
ment with a country usually does not mean that 
Canadian goods face tariff discrimination since 
most of the countries in this category have single- 
column tariffs. And second, in a number of coun- 
tries all foreign trade is conducted by the govern- 
ment itself; in such state trading countries the 
tariff has no real significance. 


The- method of summarizing these complex re- 
lationships used in the table is as follows. Only 
trade agreements now in force and which involve 
some contractual obligation are listed in the second 
column of the table; informal arrangements concern- 
ing the exchange of most-favoured-nation or other 
special treatment are indicated by the tariff column 
quoted. The treatment given to foreign goods by 
Canadian authorities is indicated in the third 
column by quoting the tariff applicable to most 
goods in each case: ‘‘pref./m.f.n.’® for countries 
receiving the preferential tariff on most direct im- 
ports and the most-favoured-nation tariff on indirect 
imports, ‘‘m.f.n.’® for countries entitled to most- 
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favoured-nation rates, and ‘‘general’’ for countries ment applies. an “e vray) . 

to whose goods the general tariff is applied. The having . wore tarift ato ane with 
treatment granted to Canadian goods by other coun- which most-favoured-nation treatment is not guaran- 
tries is indicated in the fourth column as ‘‘pref.”” teed. Free ports are indicated, as are state trading 
or ‘‘limited pref’? where some preferential rates countries; in the latter case tariff concessions have 
exist, as ‘‘m.f.n.’’ where most-favoured-nation treat- no real significance, in the former no tariffs exist. 


TABLE 13. Tariff Relations, by Countries, as at September 1, 1954 


Note: This table is offered only as an aid to the interpretation of Canadian trade statistics. C let i 
tariff relations cannot be indicated, and it is as a result onl j j SLLOn or Echo 
22h Serre et y approximate in some cases. For explanation of terms used 


Country! 


PAG G Neeceee ete cs 


Anelo=heyptian Sudan v1. tesctscee ee 
PRUS ULE Taner cera sorccccecetcccccr eae creeserreen cen 


Bana maiseeicc.cstee ses 


ISARDAG OSM eee ricer trea ec ottneenee 
VSSQ TURD G Fie es ane cs sete 6 ae tea a bar Re 


PAC S MAG UUA TAs es cocoa oseicona cacces sown setsceieesovtnc 


British Honduras ........ 


BPItiSHeMaAstwAtric arctic css cor. cee oc leoks cs cesceocwse cs 


British East Indies, Other .. 


mritishvOceania wn OChert.. so scececcscccescacccacoscecase 


Commonwealth Countries and Dependencies 
included in U.K. agreements ...............0e0e00000 


agreement, 1931...... 


GAT. Sad ee 


agreement, 192’7.... 


included in U.K. agreements 


agreement, 1927........ 


included in U.K. agreements 


agreement, 1927............ 


td pepe ee ea a ee Se 


agreement, 1927.... 


Fo tedden RU Si ar ha ance at 


agreement, 1927......... 


pobeepey as te ene ae ae 
included in U.K. agreements ...0............00c0cee0 ee 


IncludedsingUKeraereemMents -....:-..ce-ceceeeseeese se 


included in U.K. agreements ........0.......c:ccceeeee 


Agreements Now in Force2 


Canadian 
Tariff 


m.f.n. 
general 
pref./m.f.n. 


pref ./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m.f.n. 


on Imports 


Treatment of 
Canadian 
Exports 


free port 
s.c. tariff 
pref. 


pref. 
pref. 
pref. 
pref. 
pref. 


s.c. tariff 

in Kenya, 
Uganda and 
Tanganyika; 
some pref. 

in Zanzibar, 
Mauritius and 
Seychelles. 


limited pref. 
in some areas 
limited pref. 
in some areas 


included in U.K. agreements ... pref./m.f.n.  |limited pref. 


in customs union with Union of South Africa. 
included in U.K. agreements ........................... |pref./m.f.n. |limited pref. 
party to U.K. agreement, 1937....................... |pref./m.f.n. [limited pref. 


British: SouthvAtrica; Others... ..cc.ccccscsevecscsseess 


British West Africa, Other ...........--..eccsseececeeeee 
(SYN TAUOST saaee pes ht cn tae ORE a BAB On Pees 


Falkland Islands ........ 


AMDT rere errant rere cote ataes feaacvccoendittees 


Gibraltareee terete 


GOldEC@ OAS tis ee ee eee 
FONG ION Bieees erences socseocees treet eee teebcsvastodsee ed 


DIN gee severe sso eccon cn sees 
DAMAUC AG cox eee nt cesoseceueee 


Leeward and Windward Islands ....................... 


Malaya and Singapore .............. 


Malta 


INC Wa ZC ALAN cteecrec iiccee etree oct rececee sieve cccenebe vs 


INISEMas. Gee es 


PAKS GAN tes ree te ccccecosccte ee eee 


G.A.T.T., July 29, 1948 


included in U.K. agreements ..............0:s:sseeeeee 
included in U.K. agreements .................seeeee ee 
included in U.K. agreements ...............::seseeeees 
included in U.K. agreements ..............:sseeeeeee 
included in U.K. agreements ...................200000 
included in U.K. agreements ................eeeeeeees 
GSAS IRE Nd Uy Biel 4 Bier. ceccccees-csesesecoeesceceesees 


agreement, 1927............ 


included in U.K. agreements 


agreement, 1927........ 


included in U.K. agreements 
included in U.K. agreements ..............sccccsseeees 


included in U.K. agreements ..............-seseececeee 


agreement, 1932.. 


Sa CRN, acca? ote see 
included in U.K. agreements ..........--...ceeeeeeeee 
G.A.T.T., JULY 30, 1948.02.......cccececeeeeeceen cece neee 


pref./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 

pref./m.f.n. 
Mishieltle 

pref./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 


free port 
pref. 
pref. 

free port 
s.c. tariff 
free port 
m.f.n. 
pref. 


pref. 


limited pref. 
in Malaya; 
Singapore is 
free port. 


pref. 
pref. 


s.c. tariff 
m.f.n. 
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TABLE 13. Tariff Relations, by Countries, as at September 1, 1954 — Continued 


Country ! 


RioOdEeSia andgNyvaSaland ric cecccee-cncsteetecose se cete 


SLEPT A Pn ONC ieee oe aay cau oere ane ies os souan wees ovine 
TRPINIGAG ANG “LODE LO <icccseeteet ese ees enact csacceencoeees 


WNLONFOL SOUL VALDIC pcre. poteeereesore se ocrenccceeacae 


Winited) Kin ed OM .ssr 4 cersscteoes eee eos ewe ee see eee 


PATON ANTS LATION, Se eteectis aceon rats hes ae ea treme cea es 


Alaska .. 


wo Nee eecsesae veto to min docs eee ieee pone statnansteteresTa, 
American Virgin relia rh alia Nae ne ere hn 
PAT DLE, mete ceeee eres acs coeese cg nteanace cee’ sect soaps cave cnotsene 
(AE SONUIM A emeteeee ce tottoacseenc sasee te cece nsenaaswtoutanscocens 
AUIS EY Shite kes ume ome ea da ccc chistes Say tes ee teavaess Sheee 
(AZ OLe Stand UMAGCIL a Si..cccsccsnssssocecacene sesso cess cciverse 
Belgium and Wuxembo tree. ceescesssss0cese-s-se--oeess << 


Beleian Congo. cut: ee ctr ies eese se 
MSO a nnenr ese ieee sch oacn esc ted ce odlonsdcdus sameeren? 
IST az beeen ee eee oe oes Roane ote i ee 


Bula rig: eerecet ces. saca. Aor ev es Sacer otan cinta sea Sy crane ners 
BUTI Bes aco ce ner ete sceate snasdes eovacctacecevsccecses 

Canarvrlsland Suess: nce <tastes esate cei ere ee eae 
UT Ge ratee essen tee eae seen. eatoes Pe cace oe onsace peace eters 


GGG 1 yee eae rn Se, eee RR, Ae Pune ERR WE PON Mp 
COlOMDIAS ee oss te. e  ee 
COSUATREL CO renee 2 oe Sse Rn ee ne ee eae eee 


Cuba 


Cer ts eae sh SEER Peat, te NE 
TMNT Kirecs hc rae reser ok cee cee eee eee er 
DOMIDIGANPREDUDLCh. ccercscseeasserte set este 


PEC TIA GO lineacess cece: orton taay ie rape soe oa te oe 
gH Sag 9) Fd neice i See eer ee 
POISE ORG we aetaccetes cue eeten crater amen, eee ta 
FES GOW TE eeet at es eet rece aee anette con seta a soya tects 
BEC) ie seareen seeeete ons tee ee te eee aaa ntue Saaesassermasseaes 


Agreements Now in Force2 


Commonwealth Countries and Dependencies — Concluded 


GiALTeD., May 195° 1948 cece tic teeeseereeess 
included in U.K. agreements 


included in U.K. agreements ...........0..cseesseeeeee 


agreement, 1927-.: nade avbdaes Sota eee 
included in U.K. agreements — 


agreement, 1932, modified 1935 ...................+. 
G.A.T.T., June 14, 1948 


agreement, 1937, modified tik and Oct. os 
1947... 4s 
G.A.T T., Jan. ch "1948 | 


Other Countries and Dependencies 


included in U.S. agreement ..........c.ceceeeeeeeeeee 


GeASTT. OCbs 19 OSI e. asccncesccccncceses--eoescses 
included in Portuguese agreements ............... 


agreement, 1924... 
GACT. Jans 1, 1948 


included in Belgian agreements .................00. 
agreement, 19353... 
agreement, 1941.. 


GicAsT DT Gio Uy 2 9 rl O4 Sieemaetre soc .cace fer etecs ence 
included in Spanish agreements ...................+5 


agreement, 1941.. Pees BNE hee, ee: 
GLACE March CH 1948 


agreement, Sept. 28, 1946 .- oe 

agreement, 1866°, Paniiea 1912 and 1938 
BErEeMeNt ate 2Oy1 95 leeet.----eareesenereea see 
GeAST Hey Dalle a VOLS Se eeemrces ccteesece teense nes 


agreement, 1928.. eRe Te se oe eee 
G.A.T.T., May 21, 1948 


agreements, 1660: 1670 > mcromeis: i ssacsesecsccrteens 
G.A.T.T., May 28, 1950 


agreement, 1940... Aaa Sehrre GA ene eee 
G.A.T.T., May 19, "1950 


ALTECMENT, DEC onl sl OU secemassernerees se secs stones 
ALTECMONU, DEC eraaad GO reecacerees versa ceeven sooeecataee 
ALTESMENT TOS Te eases eee ee eeeh ast ookocecasecane ccs 


included in U.S. agreements .0.............ceeceeeeees 


ARTCEMONE M194 1 ss ace oer ee Se cd acres a cas cn eee 


G.A. T HB, July 31, ‘Io48 eesseresivenscecsadnassnestaeee ce 


Canadian 
Tariff 


pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m.f.n. 


pref./m-.f.n. 


general 
m.f.n. 
general 
m.f.n. 
general 
m.f.n. 
TMchied's 
m.f.n. 
m,f.n. 


Michelle 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


general 
m.f.n. 
Weel 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
mins 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
general 
general 


on Imports 


Treatment of 
Canadian 
Exports 


pref. in S. 
Rhodesia and 
Zambesi basin 
of N. Rhodesia; 
s.c. tariff 

in Congo 

basin of N. 
Rhodesia and 
in Nyasaland. 


pref. 
pref. 


limited pref. 


pref. 


s.c. tariff 
m.f.n. 

state trading 
m.f.n. 

s.c. tariff 
m.f.n. 

m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 

m.f.n. 


Mf Nis 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


state trading 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
mifcne 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. (state 
trading) 


Miele 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 

m.f.n. 

m.fn. 

state trading 
s.c. tariff 
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TABLE 13. Tariff Relations, by Countries, as at September 1, 1954 — Continued 


Finland .. 


France .... 


French Africa ....... eta te ee peepee eee 
RON CHIM AS taINGICS ie sree erect ch cean ee tess ees 
BMCNCNGUIBNA ah. -.s.cccececsacceesecs 

CH CHOC CANA ress tecrssesee arene) caer eetesome sess 
IPTONCUAWESUELNIGLOS peterccec. were ce he cce ccnsesesedeseres 
COLMAN Ye MASLELN vecocevsvtes Se csecescchcessessccsesssesscetass 
Germany, Federal Republic ...................:c000e00 
GRO CC Ole crecccs ec cptcce cot det awnctstecode sens rcacessecseveaacansscpee 


(GEREYET EY EE ao lle as, rss SA erase stae eric ea ene 
GUALCM a Arete oem eterie ce rorcrce eer cece ctes 
Webs A Ute disc petal hae 6 EA Re. 15 th tae eee are 


Hawaii...... 
Honduras .. 


Hungary .. 


Toeland seater es ee 
Indonesia+ se 
AP AN eeeeteec eee cece: 


TPAC et vecccseneeest ec 
Treland .... "I 
Israel .... 


Gaba Atria eee: ccc ess oat tear ett ee conccaccerenseceeeste ts 


TEAL eee ce 


AE WON) Ahn’ Pachece Se ao RO EERE EOC CCH EC CA PCC eee Eeeree 


Jordan ........ 


KORG Ainrectcss sete ce snss 

TAL Qigtiace tence cect cctnaetrexsssecsteeer 

TG AMON Serecsescrs steerer ree anaes sa ee ees sane ssksssesse 
ESRD CEL Des rrecetrcsascasenectessi ee caste te fuss tgac en Ge ssee oe ence enasee 


Libyan 
Lithuania...... 


INT CAS AS CM are was oacc secs rates oh ene rcscoemeucasdesss shesazae 


Mexico ....... 


IM ORGOCC OMe rc ere cacce aoe seo te tox enastenoss deccedecbavs coeees 
ING GOT AMG Sette ee asses ceca cence eo ee onaesesa vets 


INeEtherlandS Antilles ices teccesestcectoresccesseseseease 
IN UC QTE BUD etna ses ceeae care ace or case cece esesees sess cvseresctee se 


NON: Wik Victron sce eace cock coc cesccccntas cen dccnecstassmscsssssaccebecsas 


EATING eernes oper ceenan eee weencscate sens s vane sass cxasannecs 
PATA PUAY cr1cavsecesee-seeesaeoote 


Agreements Now in Force? 


Canadian 
Tariff 


Other Countries and Dependencies — Continued 


AETECMONGENOVerliig yl O4S esterase ener ee 


G.A.T.T., May 25, 1950 


agreement, 1933, modified 1934 and 1935..... 


G.A.T.T., Jan. 1, 1948 


included in French agreements ...................-. 
included in French agreements ...............000000 
included in French agreements ................0..0-. 
included in French agreements ..................... 
included in French agreements ...................0. 
GaAs OCl nM yet Oiler: caccreter eas. ere erase 
ALLCCMENG PANE 20561 OA il ccccccccteoacoccsenceseceeereass 


G.A.T.T., Mar. 1, 1950 


included in Danish agreement ...............00..00.-. 


agreement, 1939... 


agreement, 1939... 
G.A.T.T., Jan. 1, ‘1950 


included in U.S. agreements ...................0c00000 


GAs Ss Mar Pier 1 oss rate Sach as ee) 
apreemenh? 1933008... ree Fei cast namaste 


BENCCMIENG, ADM Ls tL OF O eccectcesecensaceeesescenteeeere 


G.A.T.T., Jan. 1, 1950 


apreement, dUlees, pli S4sesretiecs+:s02ne2+2sasveescnees-< 


Che Neds eRO AT op lem UO SO ecertacessrccaneraneentsesacens 
included in French agreemenNt ................0000+ 
agreement, Feb. 8, 194G...........:cccccccseeeeeecsescees 
included in French agreemeNt ................--.00+++ 


agreement, 1924... 


hae ha ae Ee eR eta es 
included in Netherlands agreement................ 
agreement, Dec. 19, 1946...............::cesererenereens 


G.A.T.T., May 28, 1950 


agreement, 18262... 
GLACE. ©. duly10; ‘1948 


ABFEEMENt, 1940 .........ceeeeecereeereecenecserseseceeesees 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
general 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
MNGi te 
Mtn 


m.f.n. 
general 


general 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
pref./m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
general 
m.f.n. 


Ml cls 
general 
general 
general 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
general 
general 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


Mictell's 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 


mtn. 
Mieledte 


on Imports 


Treatment of 
Canadian 
Exports 


mf 
Melee 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
state trading 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
largely s.c. 
tariff 


state trading 
m.fn. 

m.f.n. 

m.f.n. 

m.f.n. 
limited pref. 
s.c. tariff 


S.C. tarite 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 

s.c. tariff 
s.c. tariff 
state trading 
m.f.n. 

m.f.n. 

s.c. tariff 
state trading 
m.f.n. 

m.f.n. 

m.f.n. 

m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
|m.f.n. 
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TABLE 13. Tariff Relations, by Countries, as at September i, 1954 — Concluded 


Canadian Treatment of 
Country ! Agreements Now in Force? Tariff Canadian 
on Imports Exports 


Other Countries and Dependencies — Concluded 


m.f.n. 
Gian 


m.f.n. (state 
trading 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


Peru .. Seis GEA, VOCUS se UO Sli teers reat cs crccccesenecs-eseceone 
PUT HINES: cecccetecsctevsese Sees eeesotose cee s2o-e-osececee pan ceee 


Olan ieee cccesorscee 


agreement, 1936...... 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


agreement, July 1, 1954... ...siscccstsccesenconecanpeess 
included in present Portuguese agreement 
included in present Portuguese agreement 
included in present Portuguese agreement 
included in U.S. agreements ..................20: 2000 


OCG S Bere ce ea rae oe ace see eae ete oe ee also sos sseeeeasesane 
Portuguese Asia...............0 
POrugueserrast AimlCasccc-.cs-ecaseteseecos=-ead-oees 
Portuguese WeSt Africa... eeeseeeeeeereeeee 
Puerto Rico... 


Roumania... See ETA RR cet epee erg vere A ae Pee SNE SE HS general state trading 
St. Pierre ai Seat tislonMiaees ae included in French agreements ...................... |M.f.n. m.f.n. 
Spain .. agreement, 1928°, modified July i, 195+4...... mf. m.f.n. 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


mei. 
m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


included in modified Spanish agreement ...... 
included in Netherlands agreements....... 


apreementss1806>. 5 cae. esc. eres 
G.A.T.T., May 1, 1950 


agreement, 1855°, modified Aug. 21, 1947 .. 


eee Africa . 
MS UTI VR soe eee oe c te vasins Sess apeet en aba Neucbauscscanssseesseee 


SWE Ors recta sa ties. osce sa conecsessonecepesuarvoccneucsesesossvs 


Wie Zier anette nsec sees e eon cecaness m.f.n. 


SYP Br ceste ewe sat ve vasens coc se teatengostessdansciecsa Seccsssaaneee 
TEAL WAM eos ceareree ses se cess ccner ccsscecnecte: sens ca ececteedectaecs 
"UML AM Seen ocezcacscesasten mocestecceoeets toesescccuaverioes 
SRUPK CY: ccrdscectictteceselcts sce sestes 


WEStS ches (RUSSIA) sterteece seseeneaee-e-sseese- 


G.A.T.T., Oct. 17, 1951 


included in Chinese agreement ..................006 


agreement, Mar. 15, 1948 -.................cs-cesss0e0 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 
s.c. tariff 
m.f.n. 


state trading 


WO MIGE ONStates were ses eecrccescsccccer-cccceceececcs tocspaccseerss 


agreement, 1938 8 (suspended » ry G.A.T.T. 
in force) .. ake 
GeAwlsetves Jan. tit 1948 


included in U.S. agreements ................... 


agreement, 1940, modified Oct. 19, 1953.. 
G.A.T.T., Dec. 16, 1953 


agreement, OcUs iI) 1950 keec-cc-c.ce--cccscoe-euccesescs 
ABTEOMETL, LOR in eee each oeav cece 


m.f.n. m.f.n. 


UnitedStatesrOceantancsacecracecescrescescncteseesseess 
Uruguay ........ 


m.f.n. 
Metene 


m.f.n. 
m.f.n. 


IONE ZUG Latecretese rete caret ceseres seer eu ecesc ceo eneaee erence 
VUE OST AVIA Neste accesecnccocsc ses cre sceeeee nasa ecea eee ueeneeese 


m.f.n. 


m.f.n. (state 
trading 


mf 


m.f.n. 


1. Countries as defined in Trade of Canada, 1953, Vol. 1, Where more than one politically distinct area is included 
under one country heading for statistical purposes the tariff treatment described applies to that political area with which 
Canadian trade is greatest. 

2. Bilateral agreements of all types involving some contractual obligation are described as ‘‘agreements’’; where 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade applies it is also noted as G.A.T.T. Dates for bilateral agreements are those 
at which the agreement became effective, dates for G.A.T.T. are ratification dates. Agreements are not listed individually 
for dependent areas unless the agreements were made specifically between Canada and the dependent area. 

3. Agreement originally made by the United Kingdom and accepted by Canada. 
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Notes Included in Preceding Issues 


Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1953, p. 30) 

Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume (Calendar Year 1953, p. 39) 

Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1953, p. 40) 
Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1953, p. 41) 

F'.O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1953, p. 42) 

‘‘General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1953, p. 42) 

The Index of Concentration (Calendar Year 1953, p. 43) 

Seasonal Influences on Canadian Trade (First Half-Year 1953, p. 24) 

Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half-Year 1953, p. 32) 
Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade (CaJendar Year 1952, p. 36) 

Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half-Year 1952, p. 34) 
Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1949, p. 54) 


Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada, Vol. I, Summary and Analyti- 
cal Tables 

Vol. Il, Exports 

Vol. Ill, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952 
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PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1950-1954 


Other 
Year and All United United Common- Latin Others 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom wealth! and Ainerica 
Ireland 
Domestic Exports 
$°000 $°000 $000 $’000 $7000 =| ~—«#$000 $7000 
(UG TS PR oe tee rein ne ee 3,118, 387 2,020, 988 469,910 198,501 190,428 143, 427 95,133 
5 oS heen ee ee a OAR oI 3,914,460 2,297,675 631, 461 261, 867 345,977 208,024 169,457 
TO as oe DEP Crore AO Der A Re TE rays 4,301,081 2, 306, 955 745, 845 284, 740 473, 822 272,397 DAM apa 
NOS Sie telcos ace dacen sc oe tee Pete eaereonntaes 4,117, 406 2,418,915 665, 232 245, 708 370, 136 198, 254 219,160 
ESS Oren werto ccc carencte ce nartees ce eecs 1Q 648, 863 414, 008 109,101 41,625 34, 846 PAL VANS 28,070 
2Q 781, 761 490, 941 126,816 59, 367 39, 336 39,610 25,690 
3Q 789,906 528,133 108,152 44,158 47,061 40,894 21,508 
4Q 897, 857 587,906 125, 841 53, 350 69,185 41,709 19,865 
1G Bilteeweteten core ne ee es 1Q 809, 206 529, 586 113, 294 54,140 43, 345 36,692 32,148 
2Q 931,042 580, 260 140, 229 59,153 63, 227 43,057 45,116 
3Q 1,044,316 581,495 192, 846 68, 774 113,902 52,254 35,045 
4Q 1,129, 897 606, 333 185, 092 79,800 125,503 76,021 57,148 
TR Gg Phelan Pears Perera ane 1Q 989, 002 541, 847 156, 436 84,452 80,074 78,491 47,702 
2Q 1,107,620 571,460 244,540 73,454 101, 396 69, 836 46, 933 
3Q 1,053, 936 556, 322 185, 614 67,015 143, 871 53,853 47, 261 
4Q 1,150,522 637, 326 159, 256 59,819 148,480 MOyak 75,425 
1 CO ESR Yel OAR eae aro OU 1Q 900, 567 564, 301 123,934 57, 802 57, 205 47,875 49,450 
2Q 1,093, 025 624.119 190, 300 67, 648 111,929 51,655 47,373 
3Q LORS CL 612, 003 192,532 68, 418 103, 026 45,116 52, 776 
4Q 1,049, 943 618, 492 158, 466 51,840 97,976 53,607 69, 561 
TN GY. eee sok oR nce an reer 1Q 851,025 526, 534 134, 683 37,901 59,175 38,128 54,604 
2Q 989,719 594, 005 149,911 57, 686 | 83,230 56, 230 48, 656 
Gee | 
Total Exports 
$’000 $°000 $°000 | $7000 $7000 $”000 $’000 
SHLD ROS 2,050, 460 472,536 199, 982 191, 833 146,619 95. 642 
3,963, 384 2,333,912 G35 yiee 264, 300 347,362 208,947 173,142 
4,355, 960 2,349, 044 751,049 287, 611 475,766 273,581 218, 909 
UOTE N Yc Bc ay BO a ne ir 4,172, 601 2,463,051 668, 874 247, 824 Stan tle 198,958 221,181 
115 Roe eRe eet ee a Cen 1Q 657,005 420, 446 109, 892 41,890 35,174 21,396 28, 208 
2Q 791,101 496, 541 127, 258 59, 606 39, 738 42,140 25,818 
3Q 800,105 536,698 108,695 44,608 47, 347 41,115 21,642 
4Q 908, 861 596,774 126, 691 53,878 69,575 41,968 19,975 
WQS Mee cee a cee ee ee 1Q 819,618 538,549 113,591 54,387 43,594 36,838 32,659 
2Q 943,012 588, 343 140,589 59, 750 63, 542 43, 281 47,508 
3Q 1,055,576 590, 260 193,526 69, 345 114, 233 PASE ISIS) 35,677 
4Q 1,145,179 616,760 188,015 80, 818 125,993 76,293 57, 299 
ISA Gees athe Chee mic eran nee ae eens 1@ 1,001,821 551, 664 157,475 85, 600 80, 491 78,696 47,895 
2Q 1,119, 938 580, 436 245, 745 74,020 101,906 70, 310 47,522 
3Q 1,069,189 568, 221 187,178 67,602 144,290 54,141 47,757 
4Q 1,165, 012 648, 723 160, 651 60, 389 149,079 70,434 logtoo 
URS aE |e oe OA 1Q 913,905 574, 945 124, 661 58, 542 57, 887 48,002 49, 868 
2Q 1, 105;,793 634, 649 191,128 68, 050 112,319 sale yi 47,872 
3Q 1,088, 965 624, 005 193,488 69,078 103,785 45,292 SSyoluy 
4Q 1,063,937 629, 453 159, 598 52,155 98,721 53, 888 70,123 
1 UR Se GaSe aN es oat ae en ee URES 1Q 866, 289 Ss (malriirl 135, 889 38, 325 60, 848 39,244 54, 806 
2Q 1,005, 864 607, 638 TS oe 58,075 83,790 56, 316 48,909 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1954 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. 


TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Princi 
by Years and Quarters, 1950-1954 — Concluded 


All 
Countries 


Year and 
Quarter 


1954 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1954 are treated as Commonwealth countries in 


. th in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorde 
2. The change in the import coding month in , eae as 
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$'000 


3, 174, 253 
4, 084, 856 
4,030, 468 
4, 382, 830 


649, 474 
803, 577 
806, 429 
914, 774 


943, 858 
1, 158, 529 
1, 039, 614 

942, 855 


916, 119 
1, 034, 230 
995, 170 
1, 084, 949 


997, 964 
1, 218, 599 
1, 118, 161 
1,048, 106 


925, 865 
1, 124, 2472 


$’000 


- 17,180 
- 121, 472 
+ 325, 492 
- 210, 229 


7,531 
12, 475 
6,324 
5,913 


- 124, 240 
- 215, 517 
+ 15,962 
+ 202, 323 


85, 702 
85, 708 
74,019 
80, 063 


84, 059 
- 112, 806 
- 29,196 
+ 15,831 


- 59,576 


- 118, 3832 


United United 
States Kingdom wealth and 
Ireland 


$’000 


2, 130, 476 
2, 812, 927 
2, 976, 962 
3, 221, 214 


458, 514 
546, 032 
520, 553 
605, 377 


678, 058 
793, 049 
675, 803 
666,017 


693,991 
763, 806 
714, 519 
804, 646 


763, 054 
909, 359 
799, 283 
749, 518 


690,081 
812, 7012 


$’000 


- 80,016 
- 479,015 
- 627, 918 
- 158, 163 


- 38,068 
- 49,491 
+ 16, 145 
- 8,603 


- 139, 509 
- 204, 706 
- 85,543 
- 49, 257 


- 142, 328 
- 183, 370 
- 146, 298 
- 155, 922 


- 188, 109 
- 274, 710 
- 175, 279 
- 120, 065 


- 152, 904 


- 205, 0622 


$000 

404, 213 
420, 985 
359, 757 
453, 391 


84, 235 
102, 942 
103, 187 
113, 849 


92, 141 
132, 465 
110,909 

85, 469 


68, 248 
93,172 
97,973 
100, 365 


95, 279 
124, 312 
119, 816 
113, 985 


88, 219 
115, 9102 


$°000 


+ 68, 323 
+ 214, 736 
+ 391, 292 
+ 215, 482 


25, 657 
24, 316 

5, 508 
12, 842 


21, 449 
8, 124 
82,617 


+ 102, 546 


+ 89, 228 
+ 152, 573 


89, 205 
60, 287 


29, 382 
66, 816 
713, 672 
45,612 


47,670 
35,2272. 


at not less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from 


Kingdom). The trade balance was affected by the same amount. Allowance should be ma 


riods. See Ch. V, p. 33. 


Other 
Common- 


imports 
$000 


241, 559 
306, 889 
185, 167 
171, 153 


36, 287 
60, 783 
67, 341 
TT, 148 


61,978 
85, 210 
106, 703 
52, 998 


41,953 
50, 121 
50, 707 
42, 386 


29, 410 
47, 287 
49, 569 
44,888 


29, 252 
52, 458 


Trade Balance 
$°000 


- 41,577 
- 42,589 
+ 102, 444 
+ 76,670 


+ 5,603 
1,177 

22, 733 
23, 269 


7, 590 
25, 460 
37, 358 
27, 820 


43,647 
23, 899 
16, 895 
18, 002 


29, 132 
20, 764 
19, 509 

1, 266 


9,073 
5, 616 


+t +tetete + ttt 


$°000 


103, 123 
177,112 
151, 284 
173, 172 


17,977 
23, 611 
25, 941 
35, 593 


30, 108 
49, 218 
50, 513 
47, 273 


32, 599 
37, 806 
37, 101 
43, 778 


30, 945 
49, 086 
45, 414 
47, 128 


31, 608 
48,099 


$’000 


+ 88,710 
+ 170, 250 
+ 324, 482 
+ 199, 540 


+ 175196 
+ 16,127 
+ 21,406 
+ 33,981 


+ 13, 486 
+ 14,324 
+ 63,720 
+ 78,720 


+ 47,892 
+ 64, 100 
107, 189 
+ 105, 302 


26, 943 
63, 234 
58, 371 
50, 993 


29, 240 
35, 691 


+ 


ee + + + + 


this table. 


$000 


213, 548 
273, 692 
284, 225 
289, 968 


41, 167 
48, 887 
65, 372 
58, 122 


61, 504 
72, 309 
68, 630 
71, 249 


65, 161 
71, 669 
73, 708 
713, 687 


64, 102 
73, 630 
82, 794 
69, 442 


10, 222 
74, 640 


$°000 


- 66,930 
- 64, 746 
- 10, 644 
- 91,010 


- 19, 772 
- 6,747 
- 24, 257 
- 16, 154 


- 24, 666 
- 29,029 
- 16,095 
+ 5,044 


+ 13, 535 
- 1,360 
- 19, 567 
- 3,252 


- 16, 100 
- 21,854 
- 37, 501 
- 15, 554 


- 30,978 
- 18, 324 


43 


pal Countries and Trading Areas, 


Latin 
i 


$000 


81, 334 
93, 251 
73, 072 
73, 931 


11, 293 
21, 322 
24, 034 
24, 685 


20, 068 
26, 278 
27, 057 
19, 848 


14, 167 
17, 656 
21, 162 
20, 088 


15, 175 
14, 927 
21, 285 
22, 544 


16, 484 
20, 439 


$’000 


+ 14, 308 
+ 79,891 
+ 145, 836 
+ 147, 250 


+ 16,915 
+ 4,496 
- 2,392 
4, 710 


+ 12,590 
+ 21, 230 
+ 8,620 
+ 37,451 


33, 728 
29, 866 
26, 596 
55, 647 


34, 694 
32, 945 
32, 032 
47, 580 


38, 322 
28, 469 


+++ + 


++ +++ + 


d in the second quarter by an amount estimated 


d some $5 million imports from the United 
de for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other pe- 
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TABLE II. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


Country 


July - Dec. Jan, - June July - Dec, Jan, -June July - Dec, Jan, - June 


$’000 $’000 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 


North America: 


Wnited i SUAles 4 o..s cocschsacvessesssteecussxestseatepssceuss 1, 109, 846 1, 187, 829 1, 113, 307 1, 193, 648 1, 188, 420 1, 230, 495 1, 120, 539 


Alaska wise arr 446 1, 818 554 695 364 7166 462 
Shee TeITe ANG: MIGUCION <. cc. -csaceccerseucseceseveree 534 652 633 646 643 676 614 
TE STIANG ccc cceetnad mene cn ad seccttuseevaceeterectansesed 718 128 96 207 64 130 Li 


1, 110, 905 1, 190, 425 1, 114, 590 1, 195, 197 1, 189, 491 1, 232, 067 1, 121, 616 


Central America and Antilles: 


Bermuda 1, 798 1, 895 1, 486 1, 672 1,404 1, 666 1, 433 
BPI GES Hy FONG UTAS erscaateccesesesecosetceretatadtevese sees 240 332 177 204 138 238 156 
PS PEIN AS cc cu cosvstadccareioachsssvascocs asus Sevsesaen son9 00s 1,081 1, 055 1, 218 1, 135 1,115 1, 183 1, 086 
ar badOs ccs. Go-caettecssetiv ses tsentanres tees stncsascce saves 2, 140 2,444 2, 048 1, 864 1,459 2,275 1, 993 
SAMAICAS, « acccsceuvcevecueiveencesesenuev=scgtefasceduanscses 4,486 MPa 6, 036 4,555 5,414 71, 076 byasnl 
Leeward and Windward Islands ...... 1,999 2, 230 2}. PALIT 2,065 1, 791 2,073 1, 927 
Eirinidad and TODA Ome. ccecsnszcessccssv see ter senses 4,562 5, 388 5, 897 5, 137 4,308 5, 182 5, 630 
American Virgin islands 105 716 87 80 108 710 67 
Costa Rica 988 1, 187 1, 360 1, 252 1, 050 1, 149 1, 756 
OU Dit co cnc sens eccuctee cede ceceseacucncracsucuscercenstaevevesscns 9,356 11, 068 13, 630 10,551 7, 954 8, 170 rij BOAT 
DOMINICAN) REDUDLIC! Bicc.c..c.cssczecuteveescrestsasvaes 1, 849 2, 211 2, 604 2,039 1, 960 2, 033 2, 226 
BNL Salad OF 7s dvtynccstevecucecescsonscedpeussaceccesecesss 945 1, 057 1,421 809 921 980 731 
19 Pa 26 21 15 11 ET 
1, 223 1, 142 1,090 806 824 1,410 926 
1221 1, 467 2,114 1303 doo 1,535 ie WHY 
3, 168 407 pile! 1, 223 243 313 251 
11,557 18, 323 20, 624 19,017 12,541 16,475 12, 035 
1,000 834 $55 586 628 680 845 
533 564 690 495 587 167 941 
3, 245 2, 716 Do 10 5, 989 3, 009 ety 1, 822 
3, 889 4, 231 3, 655 3,673 4,152 3, 601 3, 689 
Commonwealth Countries ..................0000 16, 305 19, 073 19, 072 16, 632 15, 628 19, 694 LT 155 
OGher Countries wercc .cecsasetescvsasteeesctonerecsess 38, 999 45, 303 54, 137 47, 846 35, 099 38, 563 35, 384 
Total, Central America and Antilles 55, 304 64, 376 73, 210 64, 478 50, 727 58, 257 53, 139 
South America: 
MBTLLIS Fh GUA MA yore. cratssscnes nneetsasencercatessroveetees 2, 292 3,016 2, 843 Shoe: PAGE 2,566 Pe BE 
Matktand IeianGy 9 .sscchurecee ace | nm 2 1 31 1 40 1 
PALE CNUING! |oscszerestarececcasvsusvavscsosatacnctesasstesnccases 2, 654 6, 229 3, 819 4,408 4, 892 2, 749 1, 616 
Bolivia 1, 656 1, 828 3, 966 2,432 2,489 S012 278 
Brazil 14, 082 39, 602 49, 934 31, 433 25, 564 11, 997 30, 045 
STN Oe eeaisa cued ceva euaescoconcaeck ratvevsagteusena tenanmncenmce 2, 367 11, 384 4,098 5, 992 1, 064 2, 881 1, 252 
CS OVOINDL A reser esas teat wesacoestasseuce suacrensncaste zac save 6, 852 5, 459 6,227 7,539 6, 617 13,529 8, 217 
Ecuador 1,418 1,295 1, 097 933 ips) 2, 897 2, 524 
French Guiana : 2 2 2 1 0 6 2 
Paraguay 56 111 60 52 206 133 117 
BOL Nae csseasvers seartvibs case ok agi ois eee ee 2,403 2, 651 8, 260 8,145 9,094 6, 014 2, 847 
Surinam Bs} 381 634 463 349 363 470 
Uruguay 25 213 4,595 2, 166 3, 263 499 2,413 1, 183 
MONG ZUC1E co eat htevticass snusnecs se neebaeen cee ntanete 12, 002 14, 980 19, 297 16,386 17, 586 18, 899 15,507 
Commonwealth Countries ..................c..00- 2, 292 3,018 2, 843 3,544 Zale 2, 606 Zoos 
Other Countries... tess eesen eee 46, 319 88,516 99, 549 81, 048 69, 684 64, 891 64, 059 
Total, South America ..............00.cc0 48, 611 91, 534 102, 392 84, 592 71, 896 67, 497 66, 392 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE Ii. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Continued 


1954 


1951 1952 
Bor i bine 


Country 


Jan, - June 


Jan, - June July - Dec. Jan. - June 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
United Kingdom et ciscstccocss-ccostt et eecc scenes 253,523 377, 938 400, 976 344, 869 314, 234 350, 998 284, 594 
AUB UTE Tocco scecessee teeter ei cise 1,007 1, 159 2, 726 2, 490 1,537 3,599 640 
Belgium and Luxembourg .........c.ccececesseseees 33,443 61, 014 40, 809 63, 567 S174 37, 736 22, 581 
Denmark 1, 254 4, 333 3, 851 6, 030 4, 680 1, 623 1,316 
Sena era AS ot MO 13, 390 33, 148 30, 879 17, 385 14, 350 17,931 18, 072 
Germany, Federal Republic .0............. ce ceee eee 8,560 28, 468 17, 642 WiR223. 33, 909 49,949 31, 648 
COLAC Meee MMM ree eels crs et aac tcats 319 381 544 289 1,414 644 414 
8, 033 12, 888 10,492 12, 566 5, 755 1, 601 2, 668 
4,598 21,593 12, 623 28, 885 21, 055 21, 327 12, 622 
11, 706 20, 492 20, 013 18, 989 20, 327 16,951 21, 009 
1, 706 10,419 6, 751 5,447 2, 818 1, 769 2, 145 
8, 714 16, 631 10, 855 16, 063 14, 152 15, 681 13, 979 
253, 523 377, 938 400, 976 344, 869 314, 234 350, 998 284, 594 
92, 730 210, 525 157, 186 248, 933 151, 773 174, 808 127, 093 
Total, North-Western Europe .............. 346, 253 588, 463 558, 162 593, 802 466, 007 525, 806 411, 687 
Southern Europe: 
Gibral tarenrec Marre mers eee saat iste 312 336 249 104 274 212 155 
144 2, 006 1, 594 1,517 1, 666 1, 641 1,518 
1,951 7152 1, 588 2, 827 806 154 1, 133 
15, 448 33, 315 25, 914 26, 731 14, 585 18, 585 10, 411 
Portugal ene reece aren ee 2, 243 2,422 1, 702 2, 324 3,431 560 1, 350 
Azoresiand: Madeira cicssicctesccsetestaceseassencsve 110 149 132 92 lll 120 423 
474 268 2, 309 1, 270 1, 450 12, 729 1,017 
455 2, 343 1, 842 1, 622 1, 940 1, 854 1, 673 
20, 226 36, 906 31, 645 33, 243 20, 383 32, 748 14, 334 
20, 681 39, 249 33, 487 34, 865 22, 323 34, 602 16, 006 
oy 1 1 1 a a i 
U 1 i 2 i 3 6 
290 202 178 189 72 51 124 
610 2,519 YA e: 982 581 807 200 
2 2 0 0 0 0 ri 
24 6 58 23 48 me 31 
83 11 8 61 126 57 129 
3 8 43 2 93 1 1 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania........ 7 a i a 1 am 2, 877 
VUeOSIAVIG pias ceenrcitscccot me tccer estos ese 625 2, 114 1, 130 21, 483 1, 813 127 279 
Total, Eastern Europe ............0.0.000 1, 649 4, 861 3, 132 22, 741 2, 734 1, 045 3, 646 
Middle East: 
17 8 119 8 22 12 20 
23 11 91 13 4 13 6 
712 702 1, 085 1,064 1, 720 924 821 
7713 1, 693 2, 140 17,.223 9,546 2, 142 685 
60 138 37 17 32 23 36 
UPD Rad ae Ae at ia Brite tl mi GEM ee 582 418 409 176 525 228 355 
242 820 238 15 305 153 271 
5, 697 6, 119 6, 969 4,971 3, 641 5,418 3, 023 
1 3 6 ih Bt 0 iy 
| 996 12 93 25 13 43 
191 1, 838 443 411 647 632 461 
2, 817 6, 538 4,112 1, 049 344 
2, 149 4, 887 | 319 261 380 198 657 
1, 766 1, 196 2, 116 2, 675 « 1, 146 309 4, 168 
40 19 210 21 25 26 26 
12, 246 18, 812 16,591 33, 504 22, 079 11, 088 11, 465 
12, 286 18, 831 16, 802 33, 524 22, 105 11, 113 11, 490 


1. Less than $500.00, : 
2. Included with Germany, Federal Republic. 
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TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 


1951 1952 1953 
sic : me 


Jan, - June Jan, - June 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Other Asia: 
GO YION  cesecvsrsccostnecnevadscteseavos<cestvtececstnceceseavasaes 1, 636 1, 834 4,117 1, 708 2, 610 697 931. 
TNT Sa sovcctiecscsecesticcercesscosonesocssNereescsicsectecussvenes 22, 262 13,475 30, 566 24, 857 23, 808 13,379 5,103 
Pop kiss Ga Ti cc ccecsterecetucteseessesesanocsestevetccesececossovess 2, 876 1,610 8, 302 7, 714 20,975 11,128 4,434 
Malaya: and SING&POPre \.. <ccccccceceecdvsencescececsevse 4,420 6,376 5, 166 1,901 1,371 1,483 1,521 
HONS KONG, vaiescssctecessivns cacnasssasccnerssecssvensctesesse 4, 220 7, 813 5,377 4,205 4, 278 4,722 4, 443 
Other British East Indies...............cceceee 1 1 5 8 1 26 2 
PAL SA NESTON cocseccvccnssacnescsuccecsestaveissacteascssesse 16 81 91 181 140 10 43 
SUNT Brcctocers ccs ocscnsstetucsccectsezicvuceteetnesedess esaeoes 37 242 547 476 313 131 13 
Ghinas Oxcept TALwa ts .ccicccccssassroseseexaccssssease 0 0 0 
TCS ee eae City Cee eerteee ene oma } = 277 727 429 702 780 1,372 
Prench Mast) Indies <.ccccssscwsscstssensessevscsoocesoxss 130 93 156 171 258 93 124 
EMG ONE S1A. S cacsceccstescssdesacecoccceccstncneresosesecesoncess 2, 641 2, 586 5, 204 1,046 1, 203 187 802 
ATE DAN er ascescoace csevecotscobecscscesnsacisstereantoescccstecsesses 35, 729 37, 247 41,334 61, 269 37, 282 81, 286 61,430 
FROM ER ocsccs caccecccatectawatiovsnes ssocsesctetoerteaessteseescacss 94 119 157 178 9,930 5,061 2, 302 
Philippines. ............... POO Ce 8,107 7,491 7,151 8, 894 7,169 6, 703 8,115 
POPGUSUCSE ASIS s cicsssecesessccvsrectccserscocsssstcpaces 30 17 170 112 105 85 27 
PE ULANG s: deccccescechtesvacesaccsdeosstvees<ossseevnasxeceeosss 852 1,526 810 1,166 703 806 1,026 
Commonwealth Countries .............ceseeeee 35, 414 31,108 53, 533 40, 393 53, 044 31, 433 16, 433 
Other Countries .tctcces-cccsvecsccsessessectoxcceerscs 47, 728 49, 736 56, 346 73,924 57, 805 95, 742 715, 315 
Total, Other Asia .............ecssseerooeeee 83, 142 80, 844 109, 879 114, 317 110, 848 127, 176 91, 749 
Other Africa: 
British Bast Africa®....s.s.ccccsssesssesseccsseccssses 529 915 558 473 153 195 163 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland= sseaaunyabessnsesasecesyes 1,057 1,893 gele 550 1,094 1,126 1, 801 
Undonvof SOUCHFAITICAy sccssecsssterererstetascessters 23, 182 29, 554 30, 659 17,193 23, 788 26, 975 23,197 
Other British South Africa ..............cssseceneeee il 26 1 11 2 13 3 
GAMBIT cuccsnecceree tyne ies tock dena uactateeonsstuettcotenss 14 iy 5 4 3 26 23 
GO]! Coast Maettretiesscecastscesseccstsetvsseeectvessersvecs 494 486 169 85 438 1,311 1,082 
NEG OP Lay ieccsccsncecscvescuscvocsassecvostoxsvacteavecesssosticats 236 560 365 500 169 is 737 
Sierra LG ONE seo s.5socescsssecenccesdsvavcecsvsavassscesstaces 113 87 107 52 101 134 137 
Other BritishyWesbtvAlmrica <-cs-ssccenssdccsszectesees 0 1 0 0 1 0 10 
BC] gia Wi CONE Ob stesececsteckccexcsecsensesetscesessccessres 1,831 2,487 4,066 1,834 1, 538 1,811 1,473 
Wrench) Africas. £5: .<cccsscssssteccveceevsrestvocecoscseses 1,273 5,475 2,650 576 818 430 710 
SIDOLIR (ie, scares rer ecatecostoavecesteatessbeversotaccssaseseues 1,239 134 147 56 1,424 1ov2k 2, 492 
MAGA SAS Cal. cicsccccvsvstessasesssosesstesscessssvevesscoveare 21 81 51 46 42 22 22 
MOF OCC Oleraccnccescocsenecsacessenctuctscsstovscersuecsncxedessses 837 2, 544 3, 329 1, 301 2, 279 1,530 1,899 
Portuguese Hast Africa ........cccc.ccesssssccoseces 1,501 
Portuguese WeSt AfTica ..........cceececeeseseeee 2 ed oe 1.060 te 1,204 164 
WONT IS TANOS Reacncececncressncsarscnsesseecseesseescresss 8 99 5 820 10 13 iy 
Spanish Africas tees ck. s.csccscse-cessteusevesbavecdenacers 66 9 33 31 26 33 16 
Commonwealth Countries ............ccccecesee0- 25, 626 33, 533 33, 976 18, 868 25, 748 30, 552 27, 154 
OthemCounGiesivac.scccecererecceeeceerarscesestesee 6, 906 12,025 11,309 5, 724 6, 928 6, 767 8, 278 
Total, Other Africa .............:cceseceeeseees 32, 532 45, 558 45, 28 2A, 593 32, 677 37, 319 35, 432 
Oceania: 
FAUS UTA 18 co; ccesscssetcassseseseuctcocssetneaceesssdatecctsaise 19,423 29, 656 24, 882 24, 815 17, 893 21, 736 21,996 
INGW Zea lan vcs ceccssascesseacesssteoasrsescccsstovsstas 5, 389 16, 368 10,911 71, 933 2,941 4,534 5, 256 
MULL Pecsvcensssecocrstectstucenes sscccsscvertocseauatsatcesecuesaves 237 565 16 443 201 223 248 
Other Britis hiOcea nae. -ccstccscccseteoeeeertteres 77 5 70 1 62 2 45 
Prench’ Ocea nla gc. 5 scsccoascussstdsaecnstecrsstesssetsoee 318 308 260 164 302 185 185 
MA WALL ocx snaccvecessrsccnscocssesocsucconescvecevsscsvacesnectres 3, 354 3,064 3, 380 2,900 3, 257 2,128 1, 758 
WnitedStates' Oceania eo.c-crseeassscesercecesescees 87 104 105 93 128 125 98 
Commonwealth Countries occ ececeseeee 25, 127 46, 593 35,940 33,191 21,097 26, 494 27, 545 
Other COUNUTICS § 25205 sccsccscoscatsoecsseeerssiteossvs 3, 758 3,477 3,744 3,158 3, 687 2, 438 2,041 
Total (Ocean a :..co<c..<cceressccsastseenstvessscces 28, 885 50,070 39, 684 36, 349 24, 784 28, 932 29, 586 
Total, Commonwealth Countries .................... 358, 783 513, 624 548, 393 459, 140 433, 929 463, 656 377, 513 
Total, United States and Dependencies ........ 1, 117, 727 1, 197, 121 1, 121, 087 1, 201, 090 1, 196, 43 0 1, 237, 184 1, 126, 613 
Total AM Cowmtries ..2...ccc..scscesnenseveaceseososseces 1, 740, 248 2, 174, 212 2,096, 622 2, 204, 459 1, 993, 592 2, 123, 814 1, 840, 743 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954, 
3. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 


Country 


North America: 
United States 
IAS Ka tecinccccideccsseseteasesevesteesss 
She eierre and Miquelon scs..c.<<0ct-0e8s.<heeacses r= 
CREO MATIC S reescevestcece csdvesevsouzscseertevscestsvadecss 


Central America and Antilles: 
BCL MUCA |: cxeserss<r-e0ss550 
British Honduras 
IBANAMA ST reccecressseisecsowsstosssocctontvessetsseecnseseheses 
Barbados .... 


M@rinidad and TODA go... ck. cscsnsncease-srcesenene= 
American Virgin Islands ..........cccsseccesceeee 
Costa Rica 


Mominican Repub WC rs.:ccsccesccc.ceorsexcsacessoseees 
EU SRL VGCON, (tcccdedecescavsvsctcucsentessvesetsvoassenveveess 


Mexico 
Netherlands Antilles 


Commonwealth Countries ...............c0ceceee 


O©ther Coumntwiess.....c.csecnswarstexesareecasaccvaacese 


Total,Central Americaand Antilles; 


South America: 
British) Guiana iy.sceccsccvcssccceasssescecesccenesssessess 
PAKIANG TSIANGS acccssescssesvens-veessecscseeseeoveons 
Argentina 
BOMViginecs.cs 


Chile 


Prreeerer errr rire tert rerrrerr trite er 


Uruguay 
WE NE ZIG LA escescstescecceetcercce-caecescettes sscecesscdces 


Commonwealth Countries ................s08+ 
OUUNEr COUNWICS Wesccccecevessseccdtesstsscenssoscncess 


Total, South America .................:06 


1. Less than $500.00. 


TARLE Il, Direction of Trade — Imports 


Jan, - June July - Dec, Jan, - June 


July-Dec, 


$7000 $’000 $7000 $'000 
1,471,107 1,341,820 1,457,798 1,519,164 
502 981 1,125 1, 208 
7 18 25 23 
0 0 0 1 
1,471,617 1,342,819 1,458,948 1,520,396 
44 38 168 149 
403 55 9 17 
162 184 284 122 
7,175 6, 234 3, 832 4, 834 
7, 769 10, 272 4,302 4,902 
425 531 100 116 
7, 508 7, 574 4, 599 5,061 
164 2 0 0 
4,032 4, 153 4, 488 4, 252 
2,777 5, 556 10,193 8, 422 
686 440 1,718 4, 282 
875 308 647 124 
rm 0 0 2 
2,913 1,705 1,428 652 
1.737 1, 283 1, 293 635 
2,125 1,902 1,975 2, 668 
10, 956 7,057 14,327 9, 610 
5, 522 5, 287 4, 460 1, 287 
350 246 244 257 
1,414 2, 078 1,746 2, 379 
488 788 464 382 
23, 486 24, 888 13, 294 15, 201 
34,039 31,405 42, 982 40,954 
57, 525 56, 293 56, 276 56, 155 
7, 482 17, 543 8, 687 14, 973 
0 0 0 0 
10, 566 3, 389 i, 152 2, 622 
1, 082 766 2,075 1, 276 
20, 134 20, 493 19, 032 16, 071 
1,346 807 1, 680 1, 602 
6, 198 6, 865 8, 225 9,779 
1,010 1,428 1,109 1, 642 
0 0 0 0 
243 100 re 235 
3, 599 1,989 4,235 3,815 
363 7178 237 291 
3, 317 451 424 1,439 
58, 455 78, 263 60, 130 75, 628 
7, 482 17, 543 8, 687 14,973 
106, 313 115, 328 99, 009 114, 404 
113, 795 132, 871 107, 696 129, 377 


1954 


47 


1954 


Jan,- June 


$'000 


1, 672, 413 
1, 336 

18 

2 


1, 673, 769 


55 

57 
118 
1,030 
6, 388 
194 
3,138 
0 

4, 342 
6, 210 
2, 641 
1, 259 
0 
1,521 
337 
1,937 
10,326 
2,033 
134 
1,875 
361 


10, 980 
32,976 


43, 955 


7,813 
0 
4,457 
715 
14, 772 
749 

11, 280 
1,178 


1,870 
71,095 


7,813 
107, 652 


115, 465 


July -Dec, 


$000 


1, 548, 801 
1,625 

48 

4 


1,550,478 


13,120 
32,834 


45, 955 


9,987 
0 
4,072 
700 
20, 275 
303 
11, 935 
1,510 
3 

80 
2,075 
843 
1,033 
84,052 


9,987 
126, 880 


136, 867 


Jan, - June 


$’000 


1, 502, 781 
2,622 

it) 

4 


1, 505, 416 


144 
59 
181 

1, 290 
7, 801 
498 
4,348 

ait 
3,541 
6, 107 
1, 243 
533 
iy 

2, 781 
7193 
1,479 
9, 167 
6, 332 
81 
2,935 
844 


14, 321 
35, 836 


50, 157 


6, 788 
0 
1,363 
261 
16, 368 
198 
12,045 
1, 229 
0 

247 
1,394 
1, 069 
595 
82, 504 


6, 788 
117, 272 


124, 060 
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TABLE IM. Direction of Trade — Imports — Continuea 


1953 1954 
Country 
July - Dec, Jan, - June July - Dec. Jan, - June July- Dec. Jan, -June 


1951 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
UpiGed KANE MO Mszecesctevesss~-escececratacctoraccesceesen. 224, 606 196,379 161,426 198, 337 219, 590 233,801 204, 129 
PAMIS LEVY seo-cenesavsreessenteascstincussevsapstscstseenet=scoaes 2,437 754 803 2,114 1,514 1, 453 1,579 
Belgium and LUuxeMbDOurG..............csesesseeeeees 17, 323 PAA pe 18,020 15,195 14,414 14, 668 11,824 
VGIIMETK coccessseucstestestncvarctectuecscsvstoctcevssssscccnte? 930 2,800 876 1, 291 997 1,178 122 
10, 379 13,595 9,398 9,719 11, 324 10,943 9,983 
Germany, Federal Republic..............sseeseeee 12,643 18, 293 9,652 12,977 14, 186 PRG PAL 18,021 
BOCLONGT: aeacenesesccesterseverskercssesasasectscsesoehesecsonens 3 23 14 36 68 12 54 
PPE ANG seeesecsesos 388 397 308 154 239 343 903 
Netherlands 6, 292 1,7 18 6,588 9,907 10, 169 12,129 9,884 
NOP WAY ccccecccescevccvscccccesscussesccecsrcssecesiceceseseseae= 889 2,088 1,663 2,194 958 1,331 1,011 
SWE CON occcececatees cove rasssetons possecdocesacesvsctsorevesosnes 3,994 7,814 4,539 4,072 4,598 4,743 4,189 
SWIEZOPLAUG Urcesceescesccuzcastccectecscsteseravesetevloescce 7,202 9,196 7, 387 9,009 9,439 10,998 9,700 
Commonwealth Countries 224, 606 196,379 161, 420 198, 337 219,590 233,801 204, 129 
Oller Countries necessitates tarsieess 62,479 84,452 59, 249 66, 669 67,907 719,119 68, 668 
Total, North-Westerm Europe.............. 287, 085 280, 831 220, 669 265, 006 287,497 312, 920 272, 798 
Southern Europe: 
PID PAD AD srecccrssschessacnvents Ssactacssooeestecgetstaewscveses= 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
19 28 17 34 30 37 30 
113 61 96 101 105 119 112 
7,274 6,943 5,495 6, 240 6,533 7,738 5,900 
864 1,116 892 906 7196 1, 166 701 
212 198 153 132 100 719 80 
4,660 2,454 1,920 2, 340 2,433 2,186 3,192 
19 28 17 34 30 37 30 
3 plos 10,773 8,555 9,720 9,966 11, 287 9,985 
13, 142 10, 801 8,572 9, 754 9, 996 11, 324 10, 014 
Eastern Europe: 
AID ONL Asis rasasccececeacecacceusascesssceescscacsveevercossseots 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
BBUL SAIL G.cesescvecortscesccrsvesuensues subsccsrecvesucscccssee 2 2 2 0 0 ik i 
GWZECHOSIOV ARG sect cccccceesnoncscvescccducceseuwecceeenes 2,941 A tiPALs Nose 2,037 1,411 1 Lis 897 
PPA AN isesecst sec ctenecess oeeescocesseebsesssersastatestoacess 68 90 99 135 201 347 262 
Germany, Eastern 2 5} 109 383 281 678 197 
FUNG AL Ya rcsneccscssuaccatassctesucsssssousestatstscibactssnecene 10 51 158 121 43 141 147 
POV AN Geers cccccdessucseretutesas cxainsnccasdcaceeusaescorvaneses’ 761 669 385 171 120 124 198 
EVOUMAING eestveeesscocssevsccstescscsacesccstencenscaaunnsser 10 12 10 3 uM 6 2 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ...... 143 376 554 1,763 282 561 147 
USO AVIA cr. -cdecesccsrucccncosnccsveecsseveseerscusedoceass 117 32 70 31 58 43 109 
Total, Eastern Europe ........................ 4,111 2,959 2, 909 4, 644 2,397 3,079 1, 957 
Middle East: 
AUG GM cose cckcucasnccsessiccesonsiescesicsvacososcesencntesssecentes 22 0 7 0 10 0 70 
ADE] O=We ypclani SUGAN..ccr.cceceseancasseccsesseeeeae 28 30 42 34 20 40 9 
MAL AD Pisces ees ececdsscentecusecersaiccoaccecoasteesasdotetuse tae’ 11,923 10, 736 4, 257 3302 2,185 11 930 
462 249 430 32 1,305 2, 898 279 
26 5 21 0 26 18 21 
305 216 391 1717 619 406 884 
1,007 1,125 520 404 110 1, 261 10 
534 395 523 638 631 681 571 
Italian Africa 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SO ONGAD carsccccscnercattestescavacessecasscecvavetrontacseesenetees 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
DSA Y 8 feccasccazacccaseltacesctevacdsareces sussueleceesekeacenesess 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
EOD ATOM Gscoreyscsectceseierce tees 4,971 10, 200 8,078 11, 506 5 
SVT tea, seacehe caeect accor tenet aaa sos eviacoceacceinveeledicecs 5.138 102858 60 12 29 27 ] ee 
FPR GY iretecces eaten sac eoe kent se an eesten eto escola 903 854 1,669 1,050 485 306 320 
Commonwealth Countriés..............cceeeeeee 50 30 49 33 30 40 19 
UWE COUNT CS Fe ateceresesteeccuccerseces racesreners 20,899 24, 225 12,842 16,414 13, 467 17,114 10, 072 
Total, Middle East ................0.....000. 20, 949 24, 255 12, 890 16,448 13,497 17, 153 10, 152 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Included with Germany, Federal Republic, 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1954 


TABLE Wi, Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


1951 


Country 
Other Asia: 
COV ION Seccewcveusacse-vcbppsentevasesscacssascsavesstustescteckeoe 
DIMAS Ei tenccs ecrsswacccoversstivevcsucvedssces desausécasacssessose 
BARS GAN in cecevasaste qresescecss Se vassussersvavesesvosseevevense 
Malaya and Singapore .............ccssecesesessseeres 


Hong Kong 
Other British East Indies 


INTE DINGS cc .scncccececatssser-rcosecese piasetuetauacnseveses 
POItuBUCSE ASIA s, ccsscececccosesectct coecorsseeseesesses 
PAUL AIG G cotercccsocusccnevs ose eccacesun ston ccnesspsaceexense 

Commonwealth Countries .... 


Other Africa: 
British Hast Africa? ............coccccoessssscsssseeee 


INT OPLG Beacccesserccrer aucccveucacectesocsseescirsauesessesseree 
Sierras One se tu ccssesccscccssacsostscvsterssenldsveserenss 


BETZIAN ICON ZO Wrrececescvdcocesccctuevecssessenastoecassse 
POPOTICN VAUTIC Bec crecsscsccsatescsetcasasesscacsenizencesstes 
Liberia 


Portuguese: Hast Alrica) 2.,...ccscscscssoovssexeve<sss 
Portuguese: West) Africa | ......cccscssescnssesecssosaee 
Canary ISlANGS s.circccsecerctscsceccsnesesteteoveronceverss 
Spanis NVALhiC ame s..cctsscsassccevcasseparscacatntsescesst 

Commonwealth Countries 


Oceania: 
AUSUPa]IAy ii. cccccessersssecers assavagsedesusascie caaterenvanasa 


Fiji 


Commonwealth Countries ....................0065 
Other | COUNUUICS prrsccsesescntecscctercvereccrvasscere 


Total, Commonwealth Countries .................... 
Total, United States and Dependencies......... 
Motel, All) Commiri@s: .ccss.ce.secsscsnysarsssccnessccsosss 


1. Less than $500.00, 
2. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 


3. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 


Jan. - June 


$’000 


11, 326 


29, 658 
554 
30, 212 


371, 407 
1, 472, 804 
2, 102, 387 


$°000 


5, 070 
16, 485 
7167 
23, 000 
1,528 
2, 707 


52, 670 
1, 220 
53, 890 


355, 682 
1, 344, 461 
1, 982, 469 


$’000 


6, 651 
13, 930 
111 
15, 454 
1, 637 
1,115 


|= 


1, 220 
210 
18, 418 
1, 430 
19, 848 


253, 185 
1, 460, 816 
1, 950, 349 


1952 
es ; 7 


$’000 


5, 841 
12, 883 
80 

10, 019 
2,074 
657 


2, 253 
0 
21,013 
2, 253 
23, 266 


291, 277 
1, 523, 008 
2, 080, 119 


Jan. - June 


$’000 


8, 261 
14, 090 
216 
11, 469 
2,410 
172 


2, 126 
0 

14, 239 
2,126 
16, 364 


296, 047 
1, 676, 236 
2, 216, 563 


1953 


July - Dec. 


$’000 


6, 200 
12,537 
342 

10, 427 
2,017 
178 


657 
31, 700 
11, 634 
43, 335 


2,509 
0 

23, 351 
2,509 
25, 862 


327, 915 
1, 553, 446 
2, 166, 267 


49 


1954 


Jan, - June 


$’000 


6, 755 
14, 174 
339 

8, 994 
2,117 
115 

9 

719 


354 
32, 493 
10, 702 
43, 195 


2, 365 
0 

15, 172 
2, 368 
17, 541 


284, 936 
1, 508, 613 
2, 050, 112 


B. TRADE. BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE IV. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


Commodity 1954 Change from 
Rank in Group and Commodity oe ist bal 53 
1953 : ak Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | {st half ’54 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 Via 
pehent suagecadtersuntanevess 489, 916 693, 580 488, 943 607, 820 365, 772 = Zone 
I UCB Utnctsctccsesascacstecsuccerecesacosesvcccttscussanscesentceysccnctencacceeveenss 263, 244 358, 048 271,529 296,378 166, 483 - 38.7 
Fume MIS ATIC tretenscccrscccteseaccvrcceverscvucthsaascecetcevcosccemcceessaausuarectcerece 30, 576 115, 108 49, 466 87, 263 32,345 - 34.6 
Gi WREACHLOUD  caccscrettassccrctiavavvecsevesarsctc-tccnecooscacuoescaassenemere 57, 381 58,674 52, 236 49,924 47,475 Sey Gaal 
TU Ne WIS Voeecseestesteasesecescteccasecssncecervontcscasteses <sastsacececessanenssews 22,989 31, 265 26,374 360, ibe 23,792 =" 9.8 
Ait We OWUS eereassctacecscacceveseesvceceaccsececesteccaccesseconsstsucssssusecresnvasests 25, 472 42, 768 18, 252 42,151 16,986 = O59 
28 FIGUGENS Ne OaDeteccssctecssscccacsvevestosreveereeeesennceseqavesducstreese 13,679 15, 804 11,852 11, 291 12,008 Pee Terd 
34 BUY Ch creer casecusseossassacsaceedcssovccscteteesccvecsracecsscncssacascrenncnsecees i 5,010 12, 188 5, 267 14,919 3,744 - 28.9 
Animals and Animal Products. ...............ccccccsscsessecoenerens 111,498 126, 444 122,911 128, 008 134, 403 + 9.3 
15 MISH, resh! ANGuIOZEM -rceeccseccevsersecocssasesstrere-sssacensussceccs 23,579 29, 273 22,401 28, 818 22, 581 +058 
29 ROLES Nr CUTE Oc cccesereesersceressccssaccsdacctstonosededecenosssancaccteeesents 11,754 13, 784 11,141 11, 130 11,315 + 1.6 
31 Fur iskins) Undressed ..iitc...ccccssssssssscessssssosscenacecssacsesezces 14, 269 9, 238 12,677 8, 393 123226 = Bal 
38 Molluscs and crustaceans 9,692 7,818 10, 224 7, 364 10, 160 OG 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............csscccccssscsseneseeceee 17, 623 10, 074 11,295 13, 038 9, 104 - 19,4 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .............:ccccccessserreeseeeee 694, 210 672,577 617, 960 677, 436 631, 582 + 2.2 
1 INC WSDIING) DADEF, <icscccsccescscscoscosstatcvecsssasaveisesccesaravsscansaeee 283,825 307,965 295, 901 S2enloe 305, 430 3.2 
3 PlANKSFANANDOALGS ceecaccscscsessoccsccacssevecesseaesccereesxcnccusucoeds 153,020 142,929 139, 580 143, 156 132, 736 - 4.9 
4 WOOdL DUD iccsccctvcarcesstecsssseuccteacet ortacsceususvavessssveusvudsnenineeds 170, 853 121,010 119,165 129,510 133, 037 + 11.6 
16 PUD WOO ie sccecsscocesssecsvasecuvossees cosstccseccacsuseceratesececencessseuace 29, 398 35, 422 17,642 28, 217 18,188 + 3.1 
32 SHINGLES coo. ceccenscecasstscececeonss ac cctecctectortefocteaeciscaceasavuvesoeses 10, 537 9,465 10,375 10, 538 9,509 Sas 
36 PLY WOOdS ANG VNC Crs... .scscccasssessdssterscscsaccaserevevsssxsveses 9,794 8,861 10, 267 8,758 9,902 =) 85 
Tromand AUS Products icccccccccssesesscocesevevestuedecssvecssncescsseseeststs | 228, 326 178, 620 192, 859 165,579 159,348 - 17.3 
11 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) | 
ANG DATES! <cs-.cssevsversdoveceevsocssoccestucesesecscouesessesserestuorsouss 61,975 Son Lt 48, 889 18,932 49,423 + 1.1 
Dak Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........ccccsscccessrcsecesecees 23,691 23, 687 19,492 17,790 17, 218 Seeelte 7 
op) AtICOMODIeS yy DASSCN BEM a .cvececvetecssscsoecnscsdecehossssvussszaeacs 30,094 13,540 20,174 15, 887 5,093 - 74.8 
23 TPGN OLCs so cececesncessescussestevsaneconzosenacssescycicsudtaessensasqeaterssenee 4, 663 17,670 9,050 21,793 7,210 = PAVE: 
24 Pigs, ingots, blooms and DWNCCS ca recccscesesccscsncerssseveres 9,721 15,311 17, 226 12, 282 3,944 = Tread 
oO, Guns; rifles and: other firearmsiyc.c...cccessscecocessceesereneere 1,187 4,440 4,507 19, 603 30, 069 + 567. 2 
30 AULOMODILES | MELE Uiiacc,.cecccacecostecdsescaccecsrossesvsssctesecosste SonoLG 15,316 13, 166 9,092 2n30e, Se Sent 
39 LOMB OsAVLOVS: ceccSavesssccessctesessacsuasetersseyseensseedssvenesesstavesetes 16, 545 13,835 12, 409 4,798 2,716 2 (al 
40 Automobile parts (except Engines) .........scsesseseeerees 9,616 8,933 7,808 9,191 9,622 + 23.2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...............:cccscssesseseeees 364, 785 341, 947 365,574 316, 609 344, 453 - §.8 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...............ce- 76, 887 718,219 85,141 88, 237 92, 460 + 8.6 
6 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ...........ccssscccesseees 78,435 72,547 81,641 80,901 91, 243 + 11-8 
8 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............ccccecsssves 47,585 53, 221 65, 785 51, 566 60, 253 - 8.4 
14 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............ccccssssosesrses 57, 158 39,125 35, 580 21,992 24,928 - 29.9 
19 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ...........ccccssssesesseee 24, 442 25, 234 21,187 16,648 18,699 el) 
20 EBlectricallapparatus,s0sOcDs scccssecsccsccsndcarecssseresssaraarstes 16,798 17,094 27,456 10, 249 11, 684 Sam (MK: 
26 Platinum) metals ANG SCrapicesccconecsesecaccosreconesccecseeecere 15,652 14,975 14, 238 12,052 14, 566 need 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ccccesssesees 71, 970 71, 504 70,581 76, 812 67, 812 eS) 
10 As DESTOSUNINA NU ACEINe Oinsecson esse eeeetcses renee eras 42, 227 44, 283 41,698 42, 275 37,628 - 9.8 
25 Abrasives, artiticial Crude .ccsscsatcstsessreceoesss eee eernes 9,825 7,876 14,026 14,950 15,616 ar ill} 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................sccsscsssessscesoeee 64, 603 59, 962 69, 269 68, 616 78, 366 + 13.1 
17 MerbUlizersy Chemical meme e.esegertatscetee naeeee teers 21,427 20,866 23,497 19, 136 26, 449 te 126 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...0...........scccscssccessecseceseeeecees 53,690 49, 751 54, 200 69, 895 49, 704 cb ERS) 
18 Aircraft and parts (except engines)... 22, 228 15, 275 17,032 Dorelo 17,860 + 4.9 
33 Non-commercialgite ms, <<. --.--cccscceseesarcesncssescotsecoveatteroonse 8,521 10,199 8,828 11,467 9,680 + 9.7 
35 Cartridges guntandnifle t...ss.ncsestessnetsnscrcceeceeemeentiones 4, 246 5, 893 8,324 11, 549 7,755 - 6.8 
37 SHIPS SOLA i recarcsereoeevenccascecsses csc cnesconsecnteseetocsesettmeieerwenree 4,095 6,497 7,776 10, 677 3,733 - §2.0 
Total Domestic Exports to All Countries...................-.. 2,096,622 2,204,458 1,993,592 2,123,814 1,840, 743 iy tig! 
Total of Commodities Itemized ...........cccccccsssessesceeeeeseees 1,755,606 1,877,373 1,689,279 1,781,936 1,528,118 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ..............:0..cs000- 83.7 85. 2 84.7 83.9 83.0 
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TABLE V. Imports from All Countries 


1952 1953 1954 te helt "33 
Fay-Des tt hn 


Group and Commodity 


$’ 000 $’ 000 $’ 000 $’ 000 $’ 000 To 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products................ccccccccscc0 235, 755 253, 437 230, 095 258, 273 255, 031 + 10.8 
16 CORCEN. BPEON sr ccrcrcecccscossneteterscteononenscocseterceteloceesicresceee 25, 609 25, 166 26,922 30, 673 34,910 + 99.7 
22 Sugar, unrefined 23, 247 36, 299 17,123 30, 368 20, 133 +17.6 
32 Vegetables, fresh “3 28, 086 9, 883 20, 626 8, 624 21,071 + 2.2 
34 Citrus fruits, fresh 13, 575 LS sas 13, 320 13, 189 15, 718 +18.0 
35 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated 17, 285 12, 002 13, 738 12,670 11, 563 =15.3 
38 Bananas, fresh 9, 658 11, 281 16, 818 12,019 11,053 BS PRO, 
39 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ..........:sceseee 10, 286 8, 812 12. 380 10,010 11, 883 - 4.0 
Animais and Animal Products ...............:.::sccscscssscsssseceseees 44, 500 41, 040 45, 516 42, 711 43, 490 - 4.5 
Fibres, Textiles and Products 175, 543 183, 897 215, 677 171, 438 168, 203 - 22.0 
17 WOCLONMADIICS i siveccrocecesesveceiteressce-tecucceeendoveteressssseteieceees 25, 770 27,478 33, 596 22, 310 25, 369 = DY 
19 COCLON TTA Wtirorccatcscescvesesstssestecctcsccctertcssstettteseresthactuoveetens 36, 431 29, 525 S303 22, 341 24, 936 S4n8 
23 WOO] Tati CS Prcsctarscnsccecsescereoreccertagsasesvccrcerstetitesonseavasesites 15, 273 16, 940 21,066 20, 677 18,107 - 14.0 
26 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .........ccececeeee 10, 645 15, 446 17,569 18,103 15, 783 5 iio) 
40 Wool, raw .......... Rea hceadacassauestte rsh ceniasesscecstrteretttorcesinsocteee 9, 423 8, 629 15,525 6, 809 8, 567 - 44.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper................cc:ccccescceseseeeees &2, 817 T1, 737 78, 267 82, 684 82, 348 + 5.2 
25 Paperboard, DADEF/ANG DFO UCUS hs. .ccececteersstvencntceaceceeee 14, 330 15, 591 18, 563 20, 645 21,606 + 16,4 
28 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter........ 13, 664 14, 721 16, 656 16, 790 17, 444 + 4.7 
36 IGOSS,) LUM DEN ANG TUM DEL a secsscereececerscssseretorscoreccnaceseseees 10, 551 10, 247 12,285 11,300 12,010 Oy) 
Tron and its Products...............::sccscscsscsssssseecssecesseesesscenes 731, 564 675, 063 830, 516 701, 040 135, 649 Set. 4 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............. 180, 357 180, 612 205, 882 195, 974 206, 618 + 0.4 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) 101, 208 89,129 128, 519 93, 765 114, 190 S slilso 
5 PTA CLOLS tM DATUS a. cossvareetstcstevcesecssces-vertsvosteeresvstcaceseter 73, 184 46, 069 81,119 45, 235 51, 724 - 36.2 
6 OMNES MIT PrOGUCES ecscesssecsessecosccesscacecacseocecscetsvs ster ses 87, 496 55, 637 61, 205 63, 608 54, 094 = 11.6 
8 Engines, internal. combustion, and parts ...............c00- 71,816 54, 516 57, 537 50,199 48, 671 = 1564 
10 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 

ATIC UDAICS wercccacsevecececsescrvocesttsecescccatsecteteest seusiacavsseeetee 41,557 36, 487 48, 039 34, 756 39, 682 S74 
11 FAUCOMODI CS PASSCNECN stericwcccccccccatccuscereseccesectinssessneuss 23, 505 25,979 55, 538 23,916 42, 212 - 24.0 
15 Pipes, tubes and fitcingsirwc.c.c.csscecesrcevsvsvecvvacssccsesecsesss 22, 790 34,471 35, 563 22, 764 30, 795 = e},c" 
27 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts ................ 7, 243 15, 201 14,021 19,517 13, 879 oe 1.0 
31 ROOMS Dorarstecattaccsciscescnencasectestercesssastesccctreznceeseetecssetesesastsee 10, 777 11, 789 18, 386 12,618 11, 642 36.7 
33 APOMGOLEC ccctececccsssscccsscvecattecteescuvesetectsonencctcrstiecececscesesearssads 6,120 20, 392 7,640 20, 554 4, 754 - 37.8 
'Non- Ferrous Metals and Products. v..........:ccccccscsscsseeeeeees 134, 936 161, 939 171, 724 192, 847 163, 726 aay 
4 | Electrica] apparatus, M.O.D. .....-sesececcererssererensnsreseesenees 62,027 77, 540 97, 750 100, 525 94, 026 > 858 
Nor Metallic Minerals and Products. ...............:::0:0:s000+ 285, 072 356, 813 296, 777 361, 699 274,098 = 26 
3 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ...............seceseceeeee 98, 217 111,819 106, 340 106, 754 106, 290 | 0.0 
9 Coal, bituminous 46, 437 53, 134 43, 654 51,026 32, 388 - 25.8 
13 BSUIC OLS i eaeeectcactesrcccseccssattensencavs-cevsccsscoxcscusncerescssesessecoces 24, 864 40, 044 24, 223 40, 928 26, 138 + 7,9 
21 GALS OLING ore wee scttcecesse ice ccrasertsactecracccasctseeccmcecnestecuescocctrees 12, 537 26, 611 17,445 31, 205 13, 476 =O2kS 
24 Coal, anthracite 21, 330 28,100 15, 700 24, 379 13, 823 SHOT 
Chemicals and Allied Products ................::c-scesessseeeeeeees 91, 068 96, 645 111, 469 110, 365 109, 363 Se eg) 
20 Principal chemicals (except acids) N.O.P. «seen 24,020 25, 804 26, 343 28, 162 23, 201 = lah 
29 . Synthetic plastics, primary forms .............:ccesecsceeereeeees 9,925 13,095 15, 968 16, 530 16, 750 + 4.9 
37 PGUCSHANG MC CICINCS i a.c:cs.cc.csccstssosetecscesscesscenesscecssnvatces 13, 076 9, 036 13, 728 9, 149 14, 794 TSS 
Miscellaneous Commodities. ..............::cscsccsssssseceseeeseseees 189, 098 239, 544 236, 522 245, 211 218, 205 oS Rak 
7 Aircraft and parts (except efgines) ..........ssseseseerees 50, 750 44, 462 59, 314 52, 489 49, 641 = a bh} 
12 PPOUPISG PUCHASCS ceaceacececereseetecssacnacesscoaremtrsthescorecousenene 23, 348 43, 334 28, 342 45,498 26, 270 SBS 
14 Non-commercial items PAI Eval 25,574 25, 652 35,200 23, 069 SOs 
18 Refrigerators and freezers 18, 296 25, 595 36, 407 19,123 25, 821 = PA ED 
30 Parcels of SMa] VAlUC servctccteecccrencecconevscesetosccasnssessesrere 14, 851 18, 840 12, 429 19, 967 20, 352 1 GREL 
Total Imports from All Countries 1,950,349 2,080,119 2,216,563 2,166,267 2,050, 112 - 15 

Total of Commodities Itemized ............::ccccecccessecesreetneee 1,331,092 1,368,427 1,520,084 1,420,440 1, 374. 453 


Percent of Imports Itemized ..............::cccseseesscessesesteeeees 68. 2 65. 8 68. 6 6. 6 67.0 
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TABLE VI. Domestic Exports to the United States 


Group and Commodity 


Animals and Animal Products 
FuUshiveiresh ANG froze nice ccatcsevcessessticc<cessscencettese 
Molluscs and crustaceans 
Fur skins, undressed 
Meats, canned 
PORK IPG Shs etre te erterec se tered eee acechacerenscdeserteeetes 
Cattle, dairy and pure-bred 


Fibres, Textiles and Products 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
INGWS Prints Pal PEN iecciccscscecacs-cateee ween ceat ws tcanscetnncdevseee 
Planks and boerds 
Wood pulp 
Pulpwood 
RSA OY 9) CSRS ea oe eit See cs OPC REC ree 
Plywoods and veneers 


Iron\iand si €S\ Prague ts sooo oo25.- 5. SoA ooo sccnsoceccoeees 


Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
COrs) and (parts a ce reece recess emcee etacts 


Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 
Guns, rifles and other firearms 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 
TROY OPC yo -cctew cores tveston ce coasts ac tceotentonttesancuscevessadeteetss 
Rolling mill products 
Ferro-alloys 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .............0.... 
Electrical apparatus, nOsph .cc.crcese coos eeee 
Sliver ore ands puilliony cceseseeeeesreecssers reece eee 
Platinum metals and scrap 
NON=fErrOuUS ONES sO, Dersrccsesecestcestontacsacssteneereees 


NormMetallic Minerals and Products 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Fertilizers, chemical 


Miscellaneous Commodities .....000..0..0....0cccceeeeeee 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) 
Cartridges, gun and rifle 
Non-commercial items 


Total Domestic Exports to the United States .... 
Total of Commodities Itemized ...................... 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized 


Change from} U.S. Share 


1952 1953 1954 list half °53 of 
= to Item Total 
Jan.- June | July~ Dec. Jan.-June | July- Dec. | Jan.- June | 1st half ’54! 1st half ’54 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 | % % 
119, 507 181, 800 103, 863 165, 435 98, 840 S 6.6 27.0 
23, 757 By PD E:} 17,522 39, 129 15, 632 - 10.8 92.0 
18, 527 25,716 21,073 32, 108 20, 816 - 4 87.5 
3,764 23, 541 9,967 30,883 12, 763 + 28.1 39.5 
31,634 40,899 13, 780 9,914 8,512 OG eke 5. 1 
13,077 15,070 AF lish! 9, 596 11, 310 + 1.6 94.2 
Oreon 7,010 3,847 LST 3, 578 = 7.Q 95.6 
74, 351 713, 615 84, 399 94, 973 90, 704 + 7.5 67.5 
23, 409 28,969 22, 240 28, 329 22, 448 + 0.9 99.4 
9,581 7, 389 10, 129 6,982 10, 086 = 0.4 99.3 
10, 700 8,276 9,535 7, 226 9,024 < 5.4 73.8 
4, 511 5,471 8, 191 1,331 5,616 - 31.4 48.5 
1,050 0 7,561 7,347 1,754 + ae DeG 98.5 
2, 449 0 4,920 4,617 3, 288 ~ BED 90.5 
10, 944 6, 498 7, 541 7,349 5, 046 - 33.1 55.4 
524, 383 556, 633 530, 801 566, 649 513, 523 - 3.3 81.3 
254, 870 279,503 274,901 289, 563 276,117 5° 0.4 90.4 
85, 590 105, 393 102,823 103, 854 86, 817 Seals 65. 4 
122,611 102, 471 99, 376 102,872 101, 371 18 2.0 16.2 
26,421 28, 630 16, 294 24,003 17,068 teas 93.8 
10, 272 9, 246 10, 078 10, 169 9, 256 = 8.2 97.3 
7,983 8,586 10,069 8, 459 9, 289 TT 93.8 
96, 379 16,322 105, 284 77, 588 93, 427 - 11.3 58.6 
92,077 25,070 41,895 13,117 35, 208 - 16.0 {ye 
8,675 9,816 14, 216 11, 259 3,913 Se (PBS 99.2 
148 4,355 4, 502 19, 583 29,996 + 566.3 99.8 
7,476 8,529 9,491 7,190 5,664 - 40.3 32.9 
2,120 9, 276 3, 836 10, 291 3, 245 = 15e4 45.0 
7108 3, 138 8, 334 2,569 844 = (8929 33.3 
8,889 3s O3L 6,671 2,885 1,797 oS Yi 66.2 
167, 435 182, 215 221, 598 186, 923 190, 561 - 14.0 55.3 
52,053 47,797 54, 802 53, 315 61,847 Spe NAS) 67.8 
19,877 22, 156 42,823 45, 697 41, 228 = Shad 44.6 
15,022 35, 161 43, 469 24, 651 24,355 - 44.0 40.4 
27, 266 24,582 27,879 17, 393 17, 493 Mice 710.2 
ETL ( SL 18,019 12, 437 10, 100 12,680 1 2.0 67.8 
5, 782 2,852 11, 259 5, 753 5, 607 =aROUs 2 48.0 
9, 197 6,058 bs (hss) 8, 831 8,446 + 8.8 97.9 
6, 185 6,827 5, 894 5,028 5, 203 iT | 35.7 
609 3,079 5,644 5, 247 4,118 S 27. 0 95.2 
48, 918 47, 722 53, 077 53, 932 48, 838 2 8.0 12.0 
27,057 26, 518 27,578 23, 588 24, 180 Td} 64.3 
T2100 6,747 13, 390 14,030 13, 110 C Pant 84.0 
37, 293 37, 814 44, 755 40, 744 44, 500 - 0.6 56.8 
18, 889 18, 580 216. 110 18,124 24,869 + 14.2 94.0 
34, 096 31,029 35, 100 43, 804 35, 100 0.0 70.6 
20,870 13,073 lS noes 20,992 16,080 + 3.16 90.0 
604 eral §, 721 7,584 hy 291 + ere 94.0 
4,785 6,987 4,963 7,103 5, 399 + 8.8 55.8 
1,113,307 1,193,648 1,188,420 1,230,495 1,120,539 = 5.7 60.9 
967,293 1,038,966 1,044,305 1,069, 883 983, 318 
86.9 87.0 87.9 86.9 87.8 
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TABLE VII. Imports from the United States 


Change from} U.S, Share 


Group and Commodity 1st half 753 of 
Bit Jan,-June | July- Dec, Jan.-June | 1st half 54 tet Hait te 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. .................. 109, 429 111, 218 106, 954 111,340 119, 241 + 11.5 46.8 
27 Wegetables wines lire. s.s1seee atsetisicss eters 24, 573 9,481 17, 741 8,127 18, 850 + 6.3 89.5 
30 Citrus fruits, fresh ..........c.scsss0- 13, 350 11,893 13, 148 11,878 15, 598 + 18.6 99.2 
Animals and Animal Products ...........0..0cccc000000 26, 989 22, 707 29, 907 25,319 26, 878 - 10.1 61.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products.................0...00.05 96, 972 100, 397 114, 205 79, 973 90, 551 - 20.7 53.8 
17 Cotton, PAW ..cvcc.cesesecses 31,971 24,499 29,439 15, 817 23,079 - 21.6 92.6 
18 Cotlonsta bri CS. ctesssscte ter iacsekersccreet esses 225365 22gOaS 27, 162 16, 675 19, 819 - 27.0 78.1 
34 SYNGMewU CH ADMCS eases errr em mice ckesteseentetcoeass 6, 594 9,482 9, 726 7,935 7,825 - 19.5 89.6 
37 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 000... Os; OLS eu tal 9, 709 7, 764 8,054 = 1750 51.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...................0000. 58, 208 65, 309 12, 232 74, 616 75, 200 + 4,1 91.3 
21 Paperboard, paper and products..............cc:cc008 13, 400 14,661 17, 592 19, 448 20, 376 ap Uae! 94.3 
24 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 13, 347 14,396 16, 166 16, 264 16, 896 oe 45 96.9 
31 Logs, timber and lumber 10,029 9,932 11,811 10, 559 11,295 - 4.4 94.0 
36 BOOKS DIUNCCGM crac roec esse cute raeeia scares catetee teas: 6, 907 8,221 8, 144 9, 393 8, 978 + 10.2 31.0 
Fron and its, Products «....0:..s0c:s0csecoeseconsersveceececenseens 644, 868 585, 933 129,167 595, 489 635, 271 - 12.9 86.4 
i! Machinery (non-farm) and parts .........:.ccssecceesee 158, 588 155, 497 178,317 160, 736 177, 263 - 0.6 85.8 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) .............. 99, 450 87, 106 126,002 91, 808 112, 646 - 10.6 98.6 
4 MTA CLOrS And parts err. coe steer e as aretenteee TORi235 43, 207 78,011 43, 506 48, 178 - 38.2 9301 
6 Rolling milleproductses.., savcssveveves.cceeteseeceet ss 62,817 42,843 50, 319 49,612 44,828 - 10.9 82.9 
8 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ Gieauc: 49,044 47, 547 40,903 39,616 =e tGied 81.4 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 

COTS) ANG MALUSw vz..css-sereceecrasctaxeosececs sores aeneeoes 41,004 35, 707 47,123 34, 146 38, 566 - 18.2 97.2 
13 PULOMODITES PASSCNEEM crecctsiccesesnccsvecee¥eneeecsseoes 16,681 13, 054 35, 731 13, 823 28,667 - 19.8 67.9 
15 Pipes, tubes and fittings 17,470 27, 197 29,603 15, 869 23, 358 = PHlaal 75.8 
23 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts ...... 6,657 14, 797 REL fa iat 19, 008 13,631 - 1.0 98.2 
28 TP OMWOTE ins cvetmevsusccues secs coveiras sates ase devewsscssc inatenescteass 5, 473 18, 724 6,909 18, 797 4, 164 = 39.7 87.6 
29 BU OOMS trap ycanec boat ca socans ve seune canoe shes deviassns feoss ane Patss iste 8, 368 8, 946 15, 371 9,728 9, 209 - 40.1 19.1 
35 Railway cars, coaches and parts... 1,684 Deiaiic. 6, 068 11, 481 ner lal + 109.5 99.9 
39 AULOMOD WES piel eh tan acacsescct soe cincsseatbeeiescesss 65 77 4,414 Ago 8,179 7, 124 =) 552 93.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...................06 88, 070 109, 969 127,130 134, 214 123, 027 Ee Bye 75.1 
3 Electrica] apparatus, n.o.p. wees 53, 976 64, 847 84, 570 87, 723 84,407 - 0.2 89.8 
38 Basss mania Gluneds tse reece. ese ceeee 5, 965 5, 930 Lh PPA 8,405 To 002 + 0.4 90.2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 188, 300 231,153 189, 639 226, 065 151, 976 - 19.9 55.4 
ii Coal, bituminous sae 46,437 53,028 43, 555 51,000 32, 388 - 25.6 100.0 
12 RY OL OM Giteecacnersteecereveeres esti eeac tos cence Sevan nckcswncseseve 17, 730 32, 755 20,071 30,060 20, 387 telao 78.0 
16 GS OLIN C yescreeste essa svetas ss ashe cecevasuctectennsterschyiesactectoce 11, 189 21,612 16,639 28, 818 9,952 - 40.2 Bate 
20 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................ 30, 137 24, 269 26,601 13, 910 14,905 - 44.0 14.0 
22 Goal anthra CLbe mrscecccenrescesccnrssccseccesecscccrsccreses --se 19, 834 25, 214 14,351 21, 066 12, 368 - 13.8 89.5 
40 BSC andl til eve wececess they tases score ceccses ete le cntantonee once 6,964 7, 164 7, 788 7,018 5, 279 5 BWP 87.9 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..............0....6.006 81,578 84, 671 97, 819 93, 993 95, 701 eae 87.5 
14 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 21,972 23, 769 24, 153 24, 369 20,640 - 14.5 89.0 
26 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...............0. 9,572 12-840 14, 877 15, 382 16, 109 + 8.3 96.2 
32 Drugs andimedicines acces sees ceces:stesetereseosee=: 11, 597 7,339 12,027 7,566 WASH Pe + 6.2 86.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities ................0.::c:ccece 163, 384 207, 807 205, 360 207, 791 184, 937 - 9.9 84.8 
5 Aircraft and parts (except engines) 48, 587 42, 132 54, 717 49,276 47,429 See is Pas) 95.5 
10 VOUMS UPUrCha'S CS ae cesecas eecttestsecssavesctccstavesonsaede 23, 273 43,020 28, 155 43, 864 25,278 - 10.2 96.2 
11 Refrigerators and freeZers o.........cesecseseseeeseenes 18,074 25, 404 35, 903 18,804 25, 468 - 29.1 98.6 
19 Non-comMercial Items) <2. hivsc.cte sevens cassereteresoesses 12, 245 16, 334 17, 100 23878 12, 199 - 28.7 52.9 
ol) Be rarcelsrol small tval ler --sere tec escent canoe 14, 549 18, 394 12, 208 19, 510 19, 848 + 62.6 97.5 
33. | Medical, optical and dental] goods, n.o,p. ...... 8,908 8, 416 9,882 9,079 10, 360 + 4.8 90.2 
Total Imports from the United States. .................. 1,457,798 1,519,164 1,672,413 1,548,801 1,502, 781 - 10.1 73.3 

Total of Commodities Itemized ...............0000000 1,070,880 1,070,544 1,233,040 1,101,184 1,088,071 


70.5 713.7 71.1 72.4 


73.5 


Percent of Imports Itemized .....................cc0c00008 
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TABLE VIII. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


1953 


Group and Commodity 


Item Total 
1st half °54 


Jan.-June| July- Dec. 


$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % 

138, 887 117, 571 135, 068 170, 234 83, 192 22.7 

1 96, 128 93,447 99, 849 106, 542 46, 729 28.1 

5 Whiee 6:80 Our scarsscaescs css cser sdeeeeceeeesicc ses secesvaeieaetens 19, 711 19, 554 19, 301 14,058 15, 983 33.7 

SATO Vii ees cycraveeeonon cs ssvesseomou seat steams cneccacvonieuresarceicees 1,481 1, 207 Bao 27, 268 4,987 15.4 

11 Pobacco, UnmMantita Clune” cev.-.e-cee-csese-cccesssercrenee 17,098 1, 503 5, 538 7, 367 11,049 83.0 
19 Oil-seed cake and Meal co: .sscccscccsceresscecseovecwasess 0 0 532 4,737 1,978 + 271.8 
26 Winseed andi flaxseed soll) seccees.c.ss-vesevssvetenessecens 0 460 945 1,991 0 - 100.0 
28 TRCANS Pica sccccese eet soexcnsendeas scatters cactans deavsusesacee meee ny 0 1,353 1,399 7152 - 44.4 
32 it 0 619 1, 224 435 J PE 
35 oO” 0 25 1, 589 70 + 180.0 
38 2, 150 0 134 1,007 434 + 223.9 
Animals and Animal Products ................::::e0 13, 005 22, 943 13, 095 5,486 11, 773 - 10.1 
20 STS CANME ceeteecess, secesccescvceeserae estessecesevecooteeean 378 7 4,297 25 5y2oo ap PAI tte) 
22 Puriskins undress dl vecctestecnscccevescoessesereccerenenss Sh OPN 822 2, 805 1,088 3,063 + 9.2 
23 HESS Cre rerser errr eee cerca eaee tae ecdav tees So te tnenteas 47 1 1,497 2,372 i - 100.0 
29 Beef and Veal Aresit ie. .:aecce ciivssieonssevestevecssteess nod 20, 312 2,638 0 1, 296 - 50.9 
34 Leather, unmanutac tured iccc-cec---0-secc-cresseesceseees 569 622 814 912 1,000 + 22.9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .....................:008 606 407 333 811 447 + 34.2 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper _...............:::06 97, 796 67, 249 49, 708 60, 896 65, 528 + 31.8 
3 Planksiandiboards hee. cces teasers serosa oe 54, 470 27, 488 24,679 24,057 32,601 + 32.1 
Wid {pill pee a eck eects ete cerca ates 24, 595 10,613 11, 666 16,433 16, 250 + 39.3 
9 ING WSprintspap Ghierceccccescescsestarsiceeeeecssecesvaesceeseeetr a 6,439 8, 137 7,603 10,634 11, 932 + 56.9 
PAI Pulp Wid i satepe ore tacehe eae ors ete ae eterna cs 1, 763 3, 268 1,051 2,997 540 - 48.6 
24 aT Wa yi thes ee tyne paca ceateeston oon ceu¥acsneadesecote cence 516 1,978 1, 987 1,648 15.220 - 39.1 
25 Posts, poles and piling 2,801 10, 729 973 2 O16 337 - 65.4 
Tron and its: PYOdUCts \...52ccccosseassessacscieseceseosssarsvensese 14, 642 23,309 12,395 15, 086 4, 889 - 60.6 
14 Scrapniron and steelia cess ee aserarenereoeeeces 301 2,119 702 Ue 2PB} 848 + 20.8 
15 FUGITO sal OVS) peccceren race coececteete retort enssecatomrer testes 7,035 9,779 5, 498 1, 831 eed - 85.9 
16 POTN ORG cassabe sacecensvascoots, couseteee reste rice chcoatcematecooreacas 840 2,841 1,518 5, 024 PPA + 33.1 
Qa Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets we 1,016 5, 455 2, 883 0 0 - 100.0 
40 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............cccseseeeeee 176 1,018 122 411 eo 55 - 43.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ........................ 121,550 101, 310 94, 267 85, 890 104, 410 + 10.8 
2 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 45, 716 44,812 31,387 34, 515 36, 653 + 16.8 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 16,618 Vee SIPACK 17, 931 17,911 17, 688 Se alge! 
Ue Copper, primary and semi-fabricated................ 15, 324 9,440 14,675 17, 576 25, 948 + 76.8 
10 Platinum metals and SCIap .........0:..ssscesssoseseeses 9, 390 8,001 8,074 6,694 8, 944 et OnG 
12 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated................0... 23,267 13, 241 7,099 3, 254 6,975 a ley 
13 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 5, 264 3,524 6,971 3,051 4,411 - 36.7 
18 Hlectrical apparatus lO Wieisscseccsesees eee 364 2, 200 5,914 81 68 - 98.9 
33 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals .................6.. 2,625 1,395 816 949 Debt + 163.6 
39 Metallic ScrapyilOsDie stem tee rosrererree renee 16 214 340 801 13 = 9612 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 7, 280 6, 490 3, 461 5, 142 5, 324 + 53.8 
17 Asbestos, unmanufactured ...............s:e0eeecceeeenes 3,439 4, 542 2,416 35.000 PBR = 2.4 
37 Abrasives; artiticial sy cridems. 2c neenn ee The a Pae 1, 123 636 907 2,493 + 292.0 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..................0.c0:000 5, 636 4, 076 3,619 4, 932 6, 965 + 92.5 
31 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 837 162 998 877 260 Silas) 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..................0.:0ce0cceeee- 1,575 1,512 2,288 2,521 2,065 =e Dad 
30 Nop=commercialjitems)= css cce nee 495 890 1, 412 1,035 1, 267 = 10.3 
36 Aircraft and parts (except engines)..............0 380 449 520 1,089 247 ODS 
Total Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 400, 976 344, 869 314, 234 350, 998 284, 594 - 9.4 

Total of Commodities Itemized .................0cc000008 374, 914 329, 080 304, 569 336, 766 269, 318 
cet aaeeee 93.5 95.4 96.9 95.9 94.6 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE IX. Imports from the United Kingdom 


Change from ; 
Rank in Group and Commodity 1st half ’53 of 
1953 Jan. - June | July- Dec. | Jan. - June . July -Dec. | Jan.-June |1st halt "54 18t half 54 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’ 000 $’000 %o % 

steeeceeseeeesees 9,275 14,450 11,113 15,393 11, 928 ENTS: 4.7 

13 BS Vicoeetetie. ee cte te esas cence Mee Pee ce RN, ee 25905 4,480 2,874 4,400 2,693 = saad 74.2 
21 Confectionery, including candy ......................... 1,622 2,969 2,008 2,604 1,693 = elon 60.2 
34 Cereal foods and bakery products..................... 716 1,474 1,078 1,719 831 DONO 38.5 
38 BC BU DLAG Ke rate tt o,f ose. dtens went esiocas. oc SR 90 583 1,095 1, 084 2,225 +103.2 7, 
Animals and Animal Products ...................-.....-. 4,163 6, 012 6, 640 6, 807 5,529 - 16,7 12,7 

22 meauhen, mUUMmanulacCtuned:cercsse..e-co-2-csess- eee. -0e 1,603 1,934 2,336 2,135 2,008 - 14.0 50.0 
32 Leather footwear and parts............0..0.--.eesee 767 1,325 1,485 1,401 1,163 = Ot 35.9 
ibres, Textiles and Products......................00...-. 39, 775 46, 67 58, 849 54,503 45, 815 Seek 21.2 

Wool fabrics ................ Sesecstiraumn fae ceetoaes a eaceeeaee <0 13, 933 15,484 19, 320 19,105 16, 422 1520 90.7 

6 WOOL MOUS rand GbOse cect sess ene ok caeee sees cevatarentecs 4,407 5,689 9,920 8, 661 5, 867 . 40.9 93.1 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles................ 4,164 Gyo2k 6,162 1,707 5,693 2G) SOL 

15 COW ONL A DTC aca eens soa! tase waveniorer cone wate saceetks 23200 2,953 3,407 3,.L29 3,014 = 1ts38 11.9 
16 (CAaNPCCS sa NGUMAts a WO Ole. acesereretateeesen ec cecceeseess 1,810 2,453 3,272 2,603 1,963 = e030 39.2 
17 Cotton yarns, threads and cords ...... re ee | 2,035 to23 2, 841 2,107 1,919 BS erg 48.5 
LS Wool®yarns cand WANDS iic.-ece-ccce nc ccceceee rea 1,108 2,018 2,632 2,044 1,682 = Baal 9.3 
36 Cloth, coated and impregnated..................0..0... 913 957 1,236 1373 1,591 + "98-97 23.9 
37 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns ..................... 352 1,944 1,654 718 378 o itteal 10.9 
39 Lines, cordage and netting, n.o.p. ..............0-+ 1853 Tels 1251 838 1, 266 to wile 60.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert ...................--.... 2,118 2,220 2,311 2, 661 2, 280 Sigel 2.8 

40 BOOKS pri nte dee ee na een ree heh 815 935 978 10157 1,006 Ee Bh ey al 
Iron and its Products...............---.:.-ce::ccseeceeeseenees 55, 670 66, 969 78, 861 82, 679 718, 332 SUB 10. 6 

1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .................2..00- 15, 720 17,813 19, 530 27, 354 21,613 + 10.7 10.5 
3 AULOMODIeSemmaSss CNSeN ecec-c.ccreonsse-orestecessocceene 6, 822 12,815 19,070 9,405 12, 358 = Bay?) 29.3 
5 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 4,443 5,374 9,700 9,073 8,714 Ey LO2 vegas) 
8 VOUMT Sw A PROGU CUS: c2<ccsetetercsadecs accc-cessemeemre<ces 6, 969 6,710 6,425 8,732 5,972 lie eh ew) 
iit Pipes, tubes and fittings 4,745 5,690 4,412 5, 493 5, 641 + 27.9 18.3 
i8 FT ACEONS ANC pAlts rete ere ee 2,884 2, 736 3,083 1,676 3, 284 + 6.5 6.3 
24 Automobile parts (except engines) .................. 1,742 1,952 2,420 1,826 1, 480 - 38.8 ite 
25 CASTINGS ANG hOreine Ss .-csee seence sete ec aceon 1,622 2,962 1,276 26S PANG Tenn, 43.8 
28 Motonmraiiears andunarts fects: ccccciccacccreeess--ccesne 2 1 1,663 1,956 2,603 + 56.5 87.5 
29 TE OO US tree aera eee Ae sere tfuicaisvadasinas ceceneoarees 1,406 1,578 1,801 1,691 tees = 26.0 11.4 
33 Warerandawiten produc teiescrsss.-2.2.c.ccses-csentarsesecs 1,334 Warp 1,602 1, 274 1,785 + 11.4 36.9 
Non-Ftrrous Metals and Products........................ 19, 924 23,279 24, 612 27,379 22, 967 - 67 14.0 

4 Electrical apparabusy, ls Os Deeresssccas-ceoeseeseee cess == 6,698 11,352 11,530 11,027 Woae - 34.8 8.0 
7 Plabinumiemetal'svc-sc.c- se ecseee see chevesesn 4p escaneeane-t 9,381 7,690 8, 300 CUE 8,692 + 4.7 98.0 
85 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 313 276 932 1,798 538 & PAS) 33.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...................- 12, 184 15, 134 13, 031 17, 123 12, 806 a Wey 4.7 

10 POtvery and CHINA WALCO uecccsteemss stecanscecesencereeeeecee = 5,782 5,270 5,861 5,698 5, 718, ate a 76.9 
20 GOal mantra civceceevet enter cree ce ceesced recat 1,496 2,887 1,350 Soke 1,454 + 7.7 10.5 
27 Glassplateiand SHCeG: ...ccepeecs-ceeeesences-s-0-c-0e eae 1,394 1,452 1,893 1,962 1,679 = ihe 26.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...................-.----- 5,547 6, 678 8,463 10, 088 8, 839 + 4,4 8&1 

23 ' Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p....... 996 1,458 1,515 2,822 1,791 + 18.2 het 
26 ic michtses eee ee coc ee 845 1,083 1,729 2,126 2,086 + 20.6 24.5 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............---...--2-2 12, 765 17,038 15, 710 17,169 15, 635 - 0.5 7.2 

12 Aircraft and parts (except engines)................-. 2,055 2,256 4,571 3,041 2,168 a bral 4.4 
14 NOn-cOmmencial Mile ms. care tar seeterndas sats 3,658 4,256 sealant 3,606 4,493 + 44,4 19.5 
30 Toys and sporting goods 963 1,692 1,191 1, 826 892 = Pei 14.1 
31 (SONtAINCTS oN - Ou Denenececesscere ere rae os-neaew eran cceseeacs 1,168 1,413 1,544 1, 432 1,346 = 12.8 25.6 
Total Imports from the United Kingdom 161, 420 198, 337 219,590 233, 801 204, 129 - 70 9.9 

Total of Commodities Itemized 123,791 154,152 178,068 180,125 156,782 

Percent of Imports Itemized ...........--.--..000.-0000 77,7 81.1 77.0 16.8 | 
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TABLE X. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonweaith and Ireland) 


hange from] Europe’s 


Commodity 1952 Ist half ’53| Share of 
Rank in Group and Commodity to Item Total 
1953 Jan, - June [ suiy- Dec, Ist half ’54 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 | % 
87, 533 222, 381 94, 405 123, 552 60, 749 | - 35.7 16. 6 
1 56, 049 138, 727 64, 823 94,291 47,269 | - Bia! 28. 4 
2 18,522 58, 086 20, 636 16,445 2,330 | - 88.7 15? 
7 3, 865 9,919 3, 769 5, 124 6,089 | + 61.6 66. 1 
14 1, 753 5,178 1,420 1, 747 166 | - 88.3 4.4 
19 Whisky 668 915 853 1,110 812 | - 4.8 3.4 
20 WC Sb eh LOUE aoeg ace cesstecsscvonseseevs saeticccespescancerecterecvaae Ba UGH! 1, 909 765 1,145 1,109 | + 45.0 2.3 
28 ORLUS IR co cc neater na aver one vevtnt Stas cessrauseachcos cesacstenweneseres 1, 187 5, 138 330 956 149i 812720 4.4 
35 GTOVETIS COU sterecceyrenett sens ccnvcaer sme ceactsetoerscuessucconcseaes 40 106 388 451 313 | - 19,3 Sa 
37 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) n.o.p... 0 250 287 491 192 | - 33.1 64, 2 
39 BUCK WHEAU A ssacetraiesstesccedecccerttoreetestecssssctactectstesse se 28 378 175 433 266820 98,9 
Animals and Animal Products ...............:cccsseseee 4, 741 6, 366 6, 362. 7, 454 12,1924, + 91.6! 9.1 
12 POLST CANNCU ee eax sctnnesecionsncestctarasscirerssnsectuesasss 1, 190 2, 201 19535 3,035 159265 |e eaono 16.0 
17 BSI CULCG i ecerac sco scescecssasncssvnceroseresccnescoses 1,216 1, 889 1, 388 1, 276 1,466] + 5.6 13.0 
31 Meats cooked, and meats N.O.D. .i......ecececeeeeereees 198 449 671 399 558 | - 16.8 23.6 
36 Hides and skins (except furs) 0.0... cenesceceeseeeee 59 192 363 419 W429 © 293eK, 32,0 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ................::cseee 539 565 848 1, 300 1,314! + 55.0 14.4 
29 Synthetic thread and yarn 30 11 335 814 Sil |] ae 4.8 46, 2 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ......................00+ 16, 587 7, 718 4,293 6, 697 8, 98124) + 109. 24 1.4 
9 WOOG DUN: es a Pecseasceasepsascocasty sothavacassocaccouverctecessze 13, 037 2, 619 3,019 3, 948 5, 896, |) + 9553 4.4 
wl PYANKS CAMGH DO ATU Si cewenccsetescemeseessseecsesssoretocess <= 447 239 876 992 swe ae te ky 15:0 
24 PUP WOO rece. cecoscastssesocceccncascteretaverecesesguassteneserns= 1, 056 3,524 297 1,218 579] + 94.9 3.2 
Bron and 148 Products .....-....0isscoesssassissssicssenscoroiores 13, 989 7, 868 13, 449 10, 821 6, 2934 - 53. 24 3.9 
5 Automobiles, passenger 6, 814 1,087 8, 112 3, 746 560 | - 93: 1 11.0 
15 DO MYON Gy eee cpp er ic catcsuees sat cesta vascetwsannJuatescavkentaces 111 1, 600 541 2,592 238 | - 56. 0 3.3 
18 Rok ineu milla peOguees ig wa-c can. ccsccssestosceresteceseusess 2,441 2. 034 1, 436 926 582 | - 59.5 22,9 
26 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
COPS) "ANG SPATS Verecvesecyseotoescezes sestswecstsecarcanvasess 653 §15 519 874 17516, |) + 1925 3.1 
27 Automobiles ;4relght) 2....cc.cssedeetsceascevecscacseetisesocss 1, 553 1,222 1,218 88 112| - 90.8 4.8 
30 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ...................... 17 40 118 1,021 30 | - 74.6 0.8 
32 Machinery (non-farm) and pafrts. ............ssceses0ees 875 681 587 473 34S |} - 40.5 2.0 
38 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 206 144 386 281 L417 te 2672 16.8 
40 SCTFAP ATOM ANGISLCC] acca. ccccssavseeesccxescacceascauavonsse 0 0 84 500 0}; - 100.0 0.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ........................ 36, 963 27, 714 28, 164 24, 381 27,841) - 1.1 8.1 
3 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 9, 364 1,478 Seurael 9,515 VLE | ge 29,9 12.4 
6 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated................ 12,001 4,541 4,926 5, 759 Yi eteyA || ar 49.9 TZ0 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 4, 833 SaOo 6, 058 2,753 Bye) el PA? 5.8 
10 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............0..... 845 3,587 Tose 3,419 1,206] - 21,3 6.4 
11 Electrical apparatus, 11.0.D. ...cc-0s0seeocsssesceservseess 374 3, 138 4,095 542 1,446] - 64, 7 12.4 
23 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...............+ 4,411 1, 236 492 1, 087 282 | - 42,7 ib el 
25 INON=fCITOUS OF OS e0.0sD 1 ccsrceccseccacteteeteseenseeesezee 814 126 1,219 284 644) - 94.8 15 
34 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals .............:00+- 748 766 anlutt 219 135 = 98.2 0.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 7, 978 8, 667 6, 209 9, 680 6,229; + 0.3 9.2 
4 Asbestos, unmanufactired) iy --s..ce-sscsccatensercsces 5,532 8, 766 + 1.5 14.9 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................:::cc00- 12,917 15, 126 ne 24.9 20.6 
13 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .................... 1, 188 742 2, 224 Ue aries) 1,696 | - 23.7 21.8 
22 Dues andumedicinesieresccseeceesscacccsretes eesereer oe 724 992 a 22, 2 29.5 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................ccccccceceeseeee 2,487 1, 991 a 7.6 5.4 
16 Non-=CommernciaWitemsi: cc. csccsceccoteeesteeceeecoeeneees 1,632 664 aia Wlht 1,679 E0545)) = Dak 10.9 
33 Ships Sold si ah cee ccssteas-eseeccacaevatescsetoccvansesameereeoneces 0 979 0 = 52.4 12.5 
Total Domestic Exports to Europe ...................... 181, 471 292, 351 169, 134 201, 002 142, 405 wena 
Total of Commodities Itemized ....................000000 159, 887 274, 639 153, 251 181, 589 114, 358 
Litgduaretaeas 88. 1 93.9 90. 6 90. 3 80.3 


1, Certain commodities not important in these exports in 1953 reached large values in 1954. These included (values in $'000): 


1952 1953 1954 
Jan.- June July-Dec. Jan,-June July-Dec. Jan.- June 
Meats | (Canned tor cnmites coetrebrretavcrtstiecorecve more 1 3 477 of 5, 669 
Newsprint paper s.ctanoe ter ae 1,737 69 0 356 1,086 
Motor vehicles, n.o.p., and parts... - 14 29 6 17 903 


Aircraft and parts (except engines) 218 206 250 102 929 


Commodity 
Rank in 
1953 
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TABLE XI. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


1952 1954 
Group and Commodity 


Change from 
1st half ’53 


to 
$ 


$’000 $’000 "000 $’000 $°000 % 
6, 975 10, 324 8, 833 li, 711 10, 100 + 14.3 
753 1, 467 1, 256 1,971 1,420 + 13.1 
1,105 1, 188 1,994 7123 1,533 = 7B ei 
719 1,092 778 Vee 917 arias 
565 1, 298 701 1,335 716 Fene Zell 
412 651 463 816 500 + 8.0 
Animals and Animal Products 3,476 5, 8&8 4,145 5, 088 3,518 - 18.1 
Cheese 1,518 1,403 Pe Oe) 1,379 1,091 a 3G} 
Hair and bristles and products 105 507 692 609 395 - 42.9 
Fur skins, undressed 630 2,057 568 695 288 - 49.3 
Fibres, Textiles and Products 8, 737 12,187 13, 743 12,581 12, 033 - 12.4 
Carpets and mats, wool 171 1,314 1,879 2,094 2, 260 + 20.3 
Cotton fabrics 859 1,603 2,134 1,463 1,642 =Anoael 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles aaa 7132 Wo esite! 1,036 VO22 1, 257 + 21.3 
Lace and embroidery 1,007 1,065 1, 568 866 1,081 = ai iysl 
Wool fabrics 978 905 1,152 1,021 1,125 = ES) 
Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns 153 1, 648 1,432 596 296 = Ms} 
Flax, hemp’ and jute fabrics 958 ita ei 722 570 428 = bY 
Wool yarns and warps 361 261 684 548 528 = 2200 
Hats and hatters’ materials, textile 442 545 587 609 521 = pla? 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 1, 861 3, 662 2, 852 4,227 3,627 + 27.2 
Corkwood and products 672 820 657 1,187 845 - 71.4 
Books, printed 681 816 823 1,010 1,086 +7532510 
Iron and its Products..................:ccccescceseceeesees 27, 768 18, 606 20, 226 19, 685 19, 694 - 2.6 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 5,952 7,138 7,846 1, 758 7,506 3 Ca} 
Rolling mill products 15, 601 5,522 4,330 4,893 3, 164 26.9 
Pipes, tubes and fittings 571 823 1,102 1, 281 1,145 + 3.9 
899 1,174 aay 1,107 1,034 St 8} 
2 108 eM 687 1,178 + 59.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 6, 006 8,550 9, 355 11,284 8, 621 Se et 
Clocks, watches and parts 2, 241 3,899 3, 343 5, 783 3, 287 Sabu 
Tin blocks, pigs and bars 1), 200 2,043 2, 640 1,075 1, 298 - 50.8 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 1, 280 1, 226 1,539 1,637 1,942 TGs 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 0 0 0 1, 298 0 0.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 3, 799 6, 788 5, 804 7, 834 5, 821 + O03 
Diamonds, UNSCb...:.c...-.-s.c.05 Ruvdecesvenacurecstasesiectsssce 1, 346 1, 550 PASS WA 1,849 1,869 - 19.2 
Glass, plate and sheet 1,032 Meer 1,883 2 PAM es 1,541 - 18.2 
Lime, plaster and cement 163 1,959 718 PRR 427 + 447.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products 2,446 4,092 3, 976 5,108 3,590 hey 
Fertilizers, chemical 470 1, 251 729 1, 667 126 =O Ze 
Dyeing and tanning materials 614 1,053 1,093 939 1,104 ceed oO) 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 268 395 511 683 505 Se LS) 
Miscellaneous Commodities 9, 338 10, 830 11,096 15, 624 12, 703 + 14.5 
Non-commercial items 4,903 4,159 4,474 6,952 5,416 + 21.1 
Jewellery and precious stones 674 890 1,187 958 1,020 - 14.1 
Containers, n.o.p. 439 702 600 880 682 gh ake 
Toys and sporting goods 261 657 437 980 590 + 35.0 
Musica] instruments 458 676 630 740 475 


Cameras and parts (except X-ray) 285 576 613 686 687 


Total Ingorts from Europe 70,405 80, 879 80, 030 93, 142 79, 107 
Total of Commodities Itemized 52, 735 58,207 57,456 65,593 52, 925 
Percent of Imports Itemized 74.9 72.0 1.8 10.4 66.4 
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Europe’s 
Share of 
Item Total 
ist half °54 


4.0 
19.3 
11.3 
59.8 
34.0 
1252 


8.1 
80.9 
47.9 

3.4 


1.2 
45.2 
6.5 
8.0 
37.6 
6.2 
8.5 
8.0 
22.7 
24.1 


4.4 
42.2 
9.8 


207 
3.6 
5.8 
3.7 
8.9 
2.8 


5.3 
66.1 
40.0 

2.1 

0.0 


2.1 
50.3 
24.6 
21.6 


3.3 
2.8 
22.2 
2.2 


5.8 
23.5 
32. 2 
13.0 

9.3 
15.0 
35. 2 


3.9 
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TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Change from} C’wealth 
Commodity ; 1953 ist half ’53| Share of 
Rank in Group and Commodity to Item Total 
1953 Jan.- June | July - Dec. an,-June | July -Dec. Jan.-June |1st half ’54| ist half 54 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 : Jo %o 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............. 54,039 48, 703 63, 500 44, 256 27, 165 - 56.3 7.6 
WIGS banvccens cocuteuciceepuccoacrrestarssccavsticazessecenessoerearess 36, 183 34, 070 49, 418 28, 382 11, 684 - 16.4 7.0 
2 Wh entll Outi ccetteersccecssueccodetercenersucacncsecsuactecneceens 10, 616 9, 389 9, 467 1525 10, 173 + TSS: 21.4 
13 Tobacco, unmanufactured ..........c.ccccccscssesesees 2,181 1, 308 1, 739 958 2, 042 + 17.4 15.3 
31 WITLG yim aucteessrtaeet ersdcccvececcaterthstorstcoresseubeccoresnceansts 472 463 404 483 372 - 17.9 1.6 
38 TPOUGELS p McOuDia eecesccsseesscesoectavonsencvertcecepavevererevere 483 437 320 316 488 + 52.5 4.1 
Animals and Animal Products 6,399 6, 206 5, 857 7,176 7, 803 + 19.6 5.2 
10 Bish a Chine dl eavetncsesetisarecteteeecatcccares ewes ecrirascness 2, 219 2, 049 2, 408 2, 486 2, 516 + 4.5 DED 
a Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ........ 983 1, 464 928 1, 240 701 - 24.5 19.8 
19 BOSH CANN EC ececes-ccutesscc-cteratatersstcnsncsanermeceeettecese 1,196 625 616 945 864 + 40.3 (ee 
33 Porksand DECiA PICKLE A coccrsccreonssce-nce-ssecectoscasceces 482 375 314 414 679 FL 62 94.3 
37 Leather, unmanufactured 93 162 357 298 412 + 45.4 11.2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .............-.-.-.00-- 3, 344 1, 824 1, 755 1, 652 1,439 - 18.0 , 15.8 
20 GObLOMPa bl CSiecceccarcccterscattecicsctrcesesscnseseseeesvaces 2,305 785 569 486 374 = phios! 74.2 
32 Synthetic fabrics 205 492 486 332 284 = 4156 43.3 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert .......-............:.-+- 31, 211 21, 913 16, 897 22,110 20, 939 + 23.9 ae 
3 Planks: ANG DOSS? ..:<ccccsxserseocnccssvesesascecssuccecseses 10, 805 8, 379 9,087 11, 186 9, 608 te) Del ere 
6 Newsprint paper ...... ise 9,165 10, 317 Deae 7, 341 6, 777 + 18.4 202 
23 WOOGMDUI D iearescuceerstscceccevessecsstrcussseveck tssasecousestecensrs 2, 501 696 562 710 892 TOO Ooi 
34 WIAD PIN GD AD Clinitercccsscctsassascotearsverusctecresscsseres teens 1, 256 217 256 469 398 ODO 48.7 
39 Railway ties 841 0 0 635 1, 485 chamel 54.6 
40 Bond and writing paper, uncut 2, 249 538 198 382 294 + 48.5 36.9 
Iron and its Products ........... The See EeePC CED EES 36, 709 24, 595 21, 844 27, 868 22, 958 se Leal 14.4 
Automobile parts (except engines) aoe 5, 106 6, 470 8, 215 8, 726 + 34.9 90.7 
Automobiles, passenger... 8, 644 9,194 5, 602 8, 750 4,197 = Psi 82.4 
AULOMODTIES PINCTENE <-:--ccessedtesseceesesocsetersvesecere se 7,815 3, 366 4,136 3, 623 1,813 =" 56.2 lek 
11 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........ssssscccecees Saas 2, 388 2, 030 2, 601 3,742 eas oh asst 
16 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
GOFS)ANGMALES co cccsexescoccsxesserteeschsreseseoneececcezeese 2, 251 1,091 1, 187 995 859 SeeaieG LOT 
21 Locomotives and parts 1, 293 65 59 1, 220 TA 1 1 19.4 
24 RoMling MU products vesccsccxcccersessectecaccecsencserceré 2, 126 odi 628 513 479 =eeocett 18.9 
27 Engines, internal combustion, and parts......... 870 577 550 445 673 + 22.4 8.0 
36 TE OOIS: vases casescevecexcede cssexsvacavensussereareasvetsvavcasvswsaee-s 458 331 256 412 390 7 SeoR 536 Ll 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................-.--. 13, 405 11, 399 6, 917 3, 987 5, 896 - 2.0 7 
9 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... PAs (SP: Bs Past 2,726 2, 456 4, 229 ae) ists 4.6 
14 Blectrical apparatus’ 1.0 se, vss.cc-0ccoscceneacns bes ety’ 2, 287 1, 763 803 1,034 - 41.4 8.8 
29 Copper wire and copper manufactures else 1,421 721 237 a3 - 89.9 a) 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................. 2,488 2, 667 2, 265 2,399 2, 243 Sst 329 
lf Asbestos, unmanufactured .........ccccsocccssseos 1765 1,365 1, 414 1, 604 1, 602 Te 133 4.3 
35 Carbon and graphite electrodes .......cccccecseseee 168 606 454 227 249 - 45.2 53.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products ......................... 4, 047 2, 877 2, 871 3,417 3, 907 + 36.1 5.0 
15 Synthetic plastics, primary forms.... 1, 264 508 173 1,510 1, 550 TLOOso 19.9 
20 Drues and iMediGinesmcca.crcecercscrercssensteccteeencaees 535 636 1, 050 395 676 - 35.6 22.6 
28 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 1,033 583 430 545 620 i ade? 14.4 
iscellaneous Commodities ..............:cccseeeeeeees 6, 268 6, 652 4,444 1,393 3,438 = 22.6 6.9 
8 Carttidges, eumiand rifle vceess:sescccassrosstoreeeees 2, 987 2,473 1,431 3,924 286 - 80.0 Sort 
18 PACK ARES. wc. sub emeicesavvereccuuneetettenesccenecoaterte etree ee 1, 264 962 888 1,196 1,050 a ae) 15.2 
Pe? Pens ipPenclistand parts) -csc-vee<cscccseecasearsereensecy NG) 468 636 638 361 = 4352 59.6 
26 Films, motion picture 350 570 560 449 578 ae BGP 59.5 
30 Non-commercial items 297 539 383 564 478 + 24.8 4.9 
Total Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth.. 157, 909 126, 837 125, 450 120, 258 95, 587 - 23.8 5.2 
otal of Commodities Itemized....................0...0.2. 133, 829 110, 845 116, 998 109, 910 84, 425 
ercent of Domestic Exports Itemized 84.8 87.4 93.3 91.4 88.3 | 


1. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XIll. Imports from the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


; Change from| C’wealth 
penned Group and Commodity ee ee eee ar £'53 toed © ee 1 
= ist halt ’54 [1st halt "54 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 52, 822 58, 629 46, 422 57,492 32, 900 + 14.0 20,7 
1 Suvarsunre fine dics oc recereatcoee cea ee tec ess tesseece es 15,921 26, 874 12,667 24,134 16, 496 ae G02) 81. 9 
2 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated .................. 13, 400 8, 204 9,217 8,503 7,057 - 23.4 61.0 
3 Oa LACK: seceeeesceseecses oon seen sesso Perea ceecs 9,170 8,489 9,670 LGU 10,127 be aed 80.6 
8 Cocos beans, not roasted i-2-..trscceccerreee cece 2, 938 1,893 2, 850 2,123 2, 863 + 0.5 34.2 
9 Vegetable oils (except essential oils).......... 5 281 631 2, 886 1,920 2,852 ce ley 24.0 
10 Fruits, dried 752 4,225 22 4,168 440 + 4 13.1 
TUORAD ol NUS are ere eee cece 2, 384 1,399 2,598 ise ye)? 3, 247 “25:0 23.9 
14 DIGGS es ee ee Be a Sek SO eee eke 1,028 oS 1,396 1,198 1,028 - 26.4 68.7 
15 @offee Mareen ee ae ease 2,995 1, 363 904 1,627 4, 269 olaee 1252 
16 MOlaSSeSrAndiSVEUDSircccrceeses rete seseacecereeeteee 676 lS 977 1, 268 1,150 + 17.7 66.6 
Or uit a RU peed reer settee ees ine Ry 946 742 675 7139 563 - 16.6 42.1 
21 are 450 520 561 545 414 - 26.2 5.6 
26 ATES iaiee Sete ten a ares eh wae aS ee 345 444 Bon 481 390 + 17.5 25.4 
30 Rotates 67 147 165 380 36 = atlor- 0.5 
Some I SLANG Vice sceeette: cesestscsee ec cpsokcceesssec ese scsecesccesiereeecess 196 237 173 276 181 + 4.6 26e1 
35 Rubber footwear and parts ................::cececeseeeeee 85 90 280 129 456 + 62.9 43.2 
38 Vegetables treshe:sssseerc.c sxc corseeecccrevoest ou ceeseseeees 308 47 206 149 115 - 44.2 0.5 
Animals and Animal Products .......................02. 7,471 3, 220 2, 858 3,064 5,337 + 86.7 12.3 
ity Sausage casings 1, 768 1,714 Lei39 959 1,348 + 18.3 97.4 
29 Meats, canned 514 . 414 161 477 913 + 467.1 B90 
31 Mutton and lambriireis i ecrcetencrs seen cove ceenens 297 69 484 36 1,348 +178.5 95.5 
33 PIUPES KING UNOLESSCO kere cere recccoeseeesre a vecczerce ese 119 iyi 188 236 88 = D3e2 1.0 
34 Meatrextractswn rc ee eae eee 14 210 200 217 191 - 4.5 70.5 
40 Hides and skins (except furs) ................0000022-- 18 112 84 241 131 + 56..0 4.5 
Fibres, Textiles and Products....................0.-.0.- 15, 807 13, 888 16, 297 12, 424 12, 056 - 26.0 1.2 
4 Wool, raw 7,647 ay estriat 8,925 4,162 5,476 - 38.6 63.9 
6 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics 4,845 5, 861 4,156 5, 183 3,627 Saint 67.5 
18 Cotton fabrics 145 258 783 809 849 + 8.4 Sheesh 
23 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres............ 1, 868 789 685 322 429 - 37.4 12e3 
24 GAarpetsrandsmats sWOOLanrccsrscucsccepveteecccssareneesees 638 362 460 533 569 are Pat 11.4 
28 Wool nolls and EOpS sessocsctemesdeleccen vest Peescs 74 216 347 303 155 - 55.3 2.5 
36 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles...........0... 62 121 145 233 104 - 28.3 ORT 
37 Flax, hemp and jute, raw 27 16 108 250 226 +109.3 79.6 
39 Cotton manufactures, n.o.p... Pt 89 167 161 177 118 = PA TT Ps PP 
Wood¢ Wood Products and Papert ...................-.-...: 93 126 190 216 226 + 189 0.3 
Iron and its Products......................:000+ Ee ee 225 149 100 343 108 + 8&0 0. 6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products......................-- 10,535 10, 870 6, 608 14, 034 5,477 - 171 3.3 
5 IBA UXIEC HONG estate cectrcee tet tcc oon sete oak gee cesedetiee ucts 3,497 7,118 3, 281 7, 895 3,456 ato 62.3 
12 TPAnwblOCkS sa pigsvand) Dalsesceessccsesse correct esses 3, 853 1,970 Asie) 1,055 929 - 60.5 28.6 
13 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated................ 0 4 0 2,829 900 nea al D250 
20 G@HrOMeMor eRe Ae Ae ecresccecceee ses tens ce ees ance eee 665 432 431 792 27 = 93.7 20.3 
25 Manganesé oxide: 2.0.7. Soeur eens 2, 406 1,093 342 540 0 - 100.0 0.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products................-.-.. 4,011 5,018 3, 064 5,487 4,248 + 386 1.5 
ff Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................ 2,388 3, 367 163 3,863 3,160 + 88.9 3.0 
22 IADPAS UVES ar coser ee mena teen at treet ete ee eats 897 782 798 283 369 OSS 6.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products. ....................-.-- 381 390 462 435 435 - 5.8 0.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...................-...:-.000+-+-+ 127 804 71 « 962 922 + Shad 0.4 
PY | Non=CommencialMitemst.c...secsveccesc-eavessancstaccovcer> 339 392 348 455 337 =) idee 15 
Total Imports from the Commonwealth 92, 073 93, 094 16, 696 94,457 81, 710 san Geis 4.0 

Total of Commodities Itemized 84, 112 88, 566 712, 830 88,419 716, 434 

Percent of Imports Itemized ...........-..---.::::::0000- 91.4 95.1 9.0 93.6 3.5 


1. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XIV. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Commodity ; 
Rank in Group and Commodity Item Total 
1953 Jan,- June | July-Dec, ist half ’54 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

33, 752 36, 593 32, 467 26, 488 35, 389 9,7 
1 14, 316 23,485 20, 598 9, 787 18, 541 Wie! 
3 9,552 5, 756 6, 454 9, 368 11, 208 2BE (3 
1S 1, 787 1,419 1,655 1, 948 2, 321 57.2 
18 Potatoes, cerbilied) SCCd.2-ckcc.ccscececese-saeessacseaceees RTs 2,014 600 7 PAN 91 7.0 
vp RuUbberibiness a nd LUD CSices.seercrse-tea-enenceneveace-aeeverce 4,402 728 850 657 1,032 Saee 
24 WIALS Ky Gaon caceecotuecersuce aseccevenuer onseactsisverss.consnesrecsnaess 383 784 596 645 245 Lad 
33 Rubber products (except tires and footwear)... 910 450 453 261 228 27.4 
Animals and Animal Products. ................::0ceceseseeeee 1, 376 9, 170 6, 496 71, 998 oe yeaa | 6&5 
9 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .......... 2,230 4,030 2,354 3,819 2,476 69.8 
13 BSN CULOG Ua d coctaaceaeseaccersesesssercvssscsscenpasteanseniees 3,345 3,029 2, 684 2,279 4,074 36.0 
26 Eggs in the shell (chiefly food) ..............s00:eceee 298 898 425 675 1,005 44.2 
32 heather, UNMaANulacbured Gaceccercaccssevssesxaacasccecesvess 303 272 265 449 439 11.9 
35 PAL SHG CA MNO! seessresereraacwncstsenvictescevecescsvsonwssmanerensne 508 493 404 305 199 1.6 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .............ccc:cceseeeees $83 557 418 703 507 5. 6 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape ............ccccccssseereeee 16, 914 12, 469 7, 68 14, 942 12, 103 1.9 
2 NEWS DIiNt Da DOT isgestcovasescescacsvatesane cosaseepeoccuereeine ce 9, 737 8, 780 5, 813 11,671 7,483 2.4 
23 Wo OC Ul petvtcccest wesscescssoevstce ses vs ocue zveuaneseetencee ss 5,107 1,598 487 936 2, 869 262 
2A Bond and writing paper, UnCut oo... eects eres 489 211 118 921 449 56.4 
31 BOOK pa Per ccerecctrsceccenscusecosntvesvace-1: eveneussezestanseestees 301 273 260 491 298 12.8 
Bronatid Its Products) siscc.cceeocdescscencccsecesssccecssencsen's 52, 852 36, 539 29, 060 23, 238 17, 696 11.1 
5 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 9, 290 9, 708 5, 645 6, 488 5,475 31.8 
6 Automobiles g ITeTe NG sc. cecccescscscasedesacssassossestsderaceer PoP) 9,822 5, 763 4, 623 47 2.0 
qf Automobiles, pASSCNELCM..csccccccccsstessessvacnscestocsarees 11,874 3,009 5, 902 2,944 132 26 
11 THOCOMOULVES QNOUPALUS e-scccstcaccerececeseceecceccssuarsasees 8 4,024 3,451 ey UE 2,938 68.6 

£2 Farm implements and machinery (except 
tractors) And! Parts jiccecccoceccicseveccresesseasetavscssotes coal 4,544 anole 3,245 Seeyarl alo 
14 MTACCOFS ANGGDAYUS «, .ccevceassuceaeeses tocuoursseseausescersaee A Teh 1,799 2, 822 868 1, 757 33.4 
21 ROOMS MU PROG MUCUS: hesacce-cecerseaeetverscesacescecscevareee 1, 464 1, 241 1,148 449 238 9.4 
28 Engines, internal combustion, and parts........... 156 246 501 454 610 1.2 
29 Pipes; tubessang fittings. -.c.c.-savcescsecsvaracevecpeveree 401 420 279 580 158 40.5 
Nor Ferrous Metals and Products 22, 639 15, 075 11, 068 8,527 10, 924 - 13 dee 
8 Electrical apparatus, N.O.p. ......sceesecere 8,012 6, 074 4,119 2, 790 3, 262 - 20.8 ate 
16 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............ onool 2, 767 1, 708 1,879 3, O33 + 106.9 3.8 
17 Copper wire and copper manufactures .............. 4,595 2,856 1,910 1,423 1,254 = S03 38.9 
19 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures ...... 2,108 1,567 1,104 970 163 =) 85,2 12.7 
20 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................ POA 504 1,010 629 1, 600 + 58.4 Deal 
NormMetallic Minerals and Products .................... 3, 401 3,50 3, 820 3, 328 2, 805 - 266 4.1 
10 ASbestos, UNManuta CHUTE se .cscerecase.ossssresnessctesene 2, 200 2,605 3, 209 2,608 2, 308 Get 6.1 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..................::000+ 3,308 2,503 2, 320 B,ae8 3, 869 + &.2 4.9 
25 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p......... 1.138 563 455 700 486 + 6.8 Piss 
30 DUES JANGEMEAICING Ss cccscenscrarenevocesessceuacssesshezessves Bal 441 350 408 446 Tre 4 14.9 
34 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...........:0:se000 307 138 375 337 1,214 a PEG Y| 15.6 
Miscellaneous Commodities .............:.ccccccsscecseeeees 7, 101 7,08 6, 243 10, 973 2,375 - 62.0 4. 8 
4 SLPS PSO] ivan wevcus ern cetves se cuachcaravsvereserehereceacetioes 4,077 5,379 4, 563 9,000 1,011 Ce MATioRs: 27.1 
36 Aircraft and parts (except engines) 266 718 286 406 236 Slr Lo 
od FALLS silk OD evscustasescacaresscbaretieetereeeccneeens pi essvses 219 105 196 331 245 12 529.'0 Ales 
38 Non-commercial] items 239 254 251 228 169 aS 2eul ley 
39 Films, motion picture 360 312 225 240 248 ae tOne 25a 
40 PONS 7 DENCUS ANG ATES. cncreesessserserecetee eee 49 89 201 256 83 = 658.7 Tere 
eee 148, 327 124, 070 99, 531 98; 723 94, 358 - 5.2 5.1 


eanethennentecneereeoteres 133, 883 113, 405 91, 862 90, 452 85, 698 
sonnet heauar cae 90. 3 91.4 92. 3 91. 6 90. 8 
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TABLE XV. Imports from Latin America 


e Change from} Lat. Am. 
Rank in Group and Commodity ist half ’53 eae ae 
em To 


$’000 


$000 $000 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products .... 51, 426 52, 418 51, 641 20.2 
2 GOLTE OR BTCC. .rce- tac retteresetetecoaceteetecvaeesstecsncereeees 22,043 22, 997 25, 496 27, 093 28, 168 80.7 
3 BANANAS HTS Shiecscsre st ovesectreecacacatacecstatoceeococesecseots 9, 648 11, 265 10, 786 11, 982 11, 020 99.7 
4 Sugar MUNN fine dese eee cee cccsescucezevesensecdesesssncetenese 1, 326 9, 425 4,456 6, 234 3, 638 18.1 
6 INUGS i coc cessconeseccnastasacatcusdexcuccacessgeestectectpvassocorct net: 2, 858 2, 490 3, 174 2, 645 3, 257 24.0 
10 Weg etablesh Mesits cr. seccsasroesvecterscies .cnatersases on 2, 896 251 2, 609 256 2,042 9.7 
16 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ........cesceseeeeeee 861 304 812 939 624 20.1 
18 Fruits, canned and preserved ...........cscsesssecessee 128 193 372 824 296 4.0 
19 Sugar, refined ore.-..-cscteceecssees 638 aot 1,054 99 62 =e Odeit 35.6 
20 Cocoa beans, not roasted 557 277 266 747 675 + 153.8 8.1 
22 Tobacco, unmanufactured 375 408 367 497 376 + 2.5 28.8 
24 Pineapples, fresh 581 42 617 69 495 = 19.8 81.5 
25 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ............ 311 558 271 409 258 - 4.8 Dep) 
27 MolasSSe@s angus yrup Srave.csocecccecaceseccecescocersucesercace 318 - 78.0 4.1 
29 NCO Mee ccssavectesctecs cote setresct seveuelavsoscereset dose terete 321 - 56.4 4.2 
35 IMGLONS INES cause cczcnccevesecsusiecsccceteso-caai nas scotteetee 208 0 152 0) 198 2 BY) 0.5 
38 Fruit juices and syrups 0 43 47 81 6 = 87.2 0.1 
40 GUTUS APOLES fh SNisececccesen baceasnecsereesctecceeevrecene 61 132 25 92 0 - 100.0 0.0 
Animals and Animal Products 1, 84 2, 169 1,281 1, 805 1, 168 - 8.8 PI 
14 Meats, canned .................. eaxbseiecatonccaussstccsssusteoreeee 1, 187 1, 570 153 1, 337 7198 + 6.0 34.5 
30 RUS NG CANINE cc... Meat tots see sectete ste ecescace eesnettee 182 145 142 139 172 EPA 13.9 
31 BUR SKINS mUNGre SSE bore: acescastessxsrsccss-cccenssee snares 174 137 89 139 22 = 1533 0.3 
37 Hides and skins, (except furs) ...........0.....eeeee0ee 193 203 86 47 42 ce ya, Meats 
Fibres, Textiles and Products.............0.....:.:00000+ 12,559 8,550 9, 282 7, 093 5,430 - 41.5 ae 
tl Cotton, raw 4,417 4, 764 PE PAS} 3, 351 1, 590 - 30.0 6.4 
8 Wool, raw.......... 5 963 3, 214 1, 201 616 - 80.8 Tee 
11 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres 6, 654 1, 200 1, 849 823 1, 782 oe eels 5ia2 
12 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns ..........0..cce 906 925 1, 276 1, 170 771 - 39.6 DAI 
26 Woolbnoils sand top s-cc.csace-ceusecssceacs eetcneotantaseasess 75 105 399 261 159 - 60.2 PO: 
33 Cottonelint erste cecesccesconvncessauccaveessssteccuevecectsesee 75 71 119 8&8 30 - 174.8 Bats 
39) wie Ragsiand waste, textile cecc.n.ccscscretccecececece-cors 11 374 61 59 295 + 383.6 Ga 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..................-.--..-- 364 135 314 497 390 + 24,2 0.5 
23 Logs, timber and lumber 336 122 a3 447 379 + 29.4 san 
Tron and its Products. ................:ccscescscssceseseseeceseee 643 1, 712 5 1,396 463 - 38.7 0.1 
13 TOR; OFC We. hes cneccans acc tee soak cases cick secu vevsasnssenvetsveeess 638 1, 668 731 1, 385 457 em Sit 9.6 
NorFerrous Metals and Products .......................- 8, 227 6, 645 1,592 2,361 1, 432 - 10.1 0.9 
9 Metallic ores and residues, N.0.p...........cess00000e 1, 397 6, 535 1, 568 2, 217 1, 088 - 30.6 63.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...................- 61, 243 7, 861 70, 882 8, 867 82,587 + 16.5 30.1 
1 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................ 56, 466 70, 697 67, 760 717, 479 80, 274 + 18.5 fas 
5 Fruse] OR Sarat none nce oe sctcd st tesnoecc cette ten iscnusapscseaees 3, 618 4, 277 2, 240 6,574 1, 851 spel tisit foal 
1 Silex and. crystallized quartz ............cccececeseseee 975 673 722 659 373 - 48.3 70.1 
32 FUL WOL SP Alito. po csessaeachovaavevose sscesst Nace sa cascienaceseentese 142 156 108 107 53 - 50.9 Sued 
Chemicals and Allied Products .......................2++ 870 8 644 527 443 - 31.2 0.4 
21 Dyeing and tanning materialsL...............0.1c00+ 238 550 565 442 305 - 46.0 Gal 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................:.:-s0e1e0e00+ 1,305 1, 302 1,554 1,274 1,308 - 15.8 0.6 
15 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.oO.p. .............006+. 1, 028 941 995 989 925 = atlald) 19.5 
28 Nor Commercial tems jreccs poe eee cere eee 89 175 208 _ 161 149 - 28.4 0.6 
34 CONCAINCTSt NOV ictecrc cscestescene croc ceectatssasesanseeansace 80 84 144 44 116 - 19.4 202 
36 Ships, foreign built 19 0 135 0 0 - 100.0 0.0 
Potal Imports from Latin America ......................++ 136, 830 147, 395 127, 730 152, 238 144, 862 + 8,2 71 
Total of Commodities Kemized .............-....0.00+ 134, 117 146, 498 136, 873 151, 138 143,572 
Percent of Imports Itemized ....................0.0:s:000000 98.0 99.4 99,4 99.3 99,1 | 


1. All or mostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho extract from Latin America in these periods were (in thousands): January-June, 19 52, 
$234; July-December, 1952, $549; January-June, 1953, $559; July- December, 1953, $438; January-June, 1954, $305. 


C. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME— GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XVI. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1951-1954 
Interim Indexes 


Group and Selected Commodity 


Agricultural and Animal Products 
PRAT CY a rrecaectece seesen osncs! ccucesttensvcomsccsvecess-cspeciueacanenasrassesseeere 


WLS RV aieescecececesscoscaccessceacendecncmer stanstaceccccertacssWeusescsies=scneaan 
TODACCOs EIM@=CULEG cxscrcesteansidecesewtatacciscesmecoune ce -ezensncasrsnes 
GAitle KARIN 0 .2.c00.-teenseneconcre 

Cattle, slaughter 
iS ACRES H OKOGUCUG ccceceessceecater-ceencs-stcer-teseeseessonecenncen 


BRIS KES UN GRES SOG ercres caren nce: san one aonvesnaasaccesescacenacen 
CORUEIO DIGGS s Pa Wiiecscncestctces ceanes ghesceevecs =acaccsy<ssccocssanasacscsare 
Leather, unmanufactured 


Beef andiveal’ tres: cseccivsccscastecsecnszecccaassseecuacsatsossexenwaress 
Mal en phOCCSS CG encccesnue-seseacecacarsessneaiuetevesenocsescatcoverccseserce ea 
POPS: WN tCNE SNELL cee ceseaccecsaceseescctacwonessncaageweesxusesencacccneves 


Fibres and Textiles acicscsesictcccsvascesccscecsccetnassusssaccsotenscecaeaste 


Wood Products and Paper ................:s:scccesesececeeeresceceeeeeee 
Pl anksva nd DOALdS ccc-c-cccstessscsctecs-sceesescsneesvencccuvnstescacueees 


PUP WOO \scccsseccccccucecctssvscscecacesesdsvcesdscsesedencsaouaacocuseevsessssere 
WOOG) PUL p cieceeerscscsteseverscascecseseveccarscneacsscnsevsveersesaccscaceseveess 


NG WSDFING PA DOR er .csccsnseesececeesscrencnctrereceraveccececscersnerscererse 


Iron and Steel and Products 
TOM: OF Cs donde ce caccpecs enn veccscaciscnsexsactversescpurccccnsuorandeasssscsesosssee ss 
BPN AT OM pact eas cece sooo Sac odans te ccncens cates <veaecce suse qeauecenssesssteveeuee 
Farm implements and machinery..............ssccsssseceseeceeeeees 
Ma chinenya(non=fA0m))csvcescescevcaxexev seoacssossceuccunaetccars ssaveccess 
AULOMODILES | tEUCKS) ANG GDEItS)-crcsicsseeaceccnsancpcassnesucasees 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................:cc::csseceseeeee 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 


Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...................ccceseees 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated.................cccccececeeeees 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .............ccccccececeees 
Platinum metals 


Chemicals and Fertilizer..................cc:ccccsccceseeseseesecesesceees 
Plertilizers nchemiGal cs: -ccctee-cssvscvscscesecsutetee ees ccoeseese es 
Paints and pigments 
Miscellaneous chemicals 


Miscellaneous’ Products \s-ccccqccseescs-vcrscccaszscotevecatcstus-teneees 
Rubber products 


Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures............ccesseee- 


Total Domestic Exports ................cccccccccecscccceesssecesesensneceees 


Calendar Year 1953 


107.6 
99.3 
94.7 
717.0 

107.8 
86.6 

118.9 

113.0 

Bodo 

142.94 

103.0 
717.4 
76.1 

113.8 

15233 
92.9 
87.0 


120.0 


122.4 
113.6 

99.5 
125.4 
132.5 
124.5 
125.3 


131.4 
115.6 
115.5 
136.8 
114.4 
125.6 


142.6 
125.1 
144.5 
101.7 
190.2 
102.1 
111.7 
153.2 


143.1 
154.3 
124.8 
124.5 


119.3 
128.1 
113.6 
111.6 


129.7 
159.1 
121.2 


121.8 


108.5 
87.4 
84.4 
48.6 

109.5 
90.7 

118.9 

108.1 

107.3 

125.6 

104.3 
Uae 
73.5 

128.1 

121.9 
90.3 
98.2 


114.1 


118.3 
107.7 
106. 2 
122.8 
131.0 
103.9 
130.0 


134.2 
129.4 
111.4 
138.1 
116.1 
126.5 


135.0 
126.4 
142.8 

71.3 
200.0 
103.8 
111.7 

91.2 


149.5 
156.6 
128.9 
145.5 


117.1 
124.6 
107.1 
111.3 


123.7 
142.3 
117.7 


118.3 


106.4 
100.7 
107. 23. 
76.1 
108.9 
87.6 
iret 
105.8 
12142 
121.82 
111.0 
72.4 
76.0 
127.5 
137.4 
96.9 
93.8 


113.9 


118.0 
109.1 
100.6 
128.9 
119.9 
106.0 
128.7 


133.0 
120.7 
115.5 
135.9 
113.3 
126. 2 


136.2 
122.1 
150.7 

12.7 
198.4 
101.9 
110.0 
100.3 


146.2 
155.3 
128.6 
133.8 


118.8 
127.1 
108.1 
112.5 


124.2 
143.8 
117.6 


119.2 


1948 = 100 


103.7 
93.0 
85.5 
59.3 

109.5 
88.5 

118.3 

107.9 

107.1 

121.2 

102.5 
13.7 
70.3 

129.7 

122.4 
93.7 

119.2 


114.7 


119.4 
109.5 
108.1 
121.9 
132. 2 
105.4 
130.5 


134.9 
127.8 
110.6 
138.8 
116.3 
126.6 


135.9 
127.8 
145.7 

68.8 
200.3 
103.3 
112.6 

92.8 


150, 2 
157.4 
128.6 
146.3 


118.3 
126.6 
106.5 
112.1 


123.6 
145.8 
116.7 


119.0 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 


2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. IV, pp. 23-24. 


3. High first-quarter price caused by large shipments of seed grain. 
4. Calculated by interpolation for period that exports affected by foreign embargoes. 


103.5 
87.4 
82.6 
47.3 

109.5 
91.7 

121.2 

109.3 

105.0 

129.4 

104.5 
72.9 
74.8 

128.4 

113.5 
85.7 

103.6 


114.5 


119.1 
108.1 
110.8 
121.9 
139.7 
103.6 
130.5 


134.5 
130.4 
111.0 
138.8 
117.7 
126.6 


134.9 
127.9 
140.0 

73.8 
200.3 


105. 2- 


111.7 
89.0 


151.6 
156.9 
129.1 
154.1 


116.7 
122.6 
107.1 
112.2 


123.7 
139.7 
118.3 


118.7 


102.0 
80.4 
81.7 
44.4 

109.5 
95.3 

118.8 

110.1 

105.6 

115.7 

103.9 
72.0 
71.7 

127.5 
89.5 
92.0 
96.4 


113.5 


116.4 
104.1 
104.7 
116.7 
126.2 
100.7 
130.2 


133.8 
130. 2 
113.0 
138.8 
117.3 
127.3 


132.8 
128.0 
135. 2 
71.8 
201.2 
104.5 
112.2 
79.3 


150.8 
156.6 
129. 2 
151.6 


115.2 
122.5 
106.8 
109.4 


123.6 
141.8 
118.2 


116.9 


1954 


2Q 


100.3 
14.1 
82.2 
35.7 

103.9 
86.7 

120.4 

108.9 
91.7 

117.5 

106.8 
71.4 
64.5 

120.3 

110.4 
96.3 
91.8 


111.6 


116.8 
102.7 
108.3 
112.3 
129.2 
102.0 
130.5 


132.5 
128.1 
112.5 
138.6 
119.4 
128.4 


134.3 
130.3 
139.5 
70.8 
202.3 
99.1 
112.2 
719.7 


150.3 
154.5 
128.7 
155.5 


116.0 
121.9 
108. 2 
111.4 


123.2 
142.5 
118.1 


116.4 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1954 


TABLE XVII. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1951-1934 
Interim Indexes 


1951 1952 1953 


101.0 124.8 123.8 
233.0 544. 4 580.5 
234.0 319. 4 317. 2 

70.8 98.8 183.7 
168.5 237. 2 213.4 


Group and Selected Commodity 


1948 = 100 


84.9 136.6 137.8 135.1 88.5 
178.1 596.8 740.5 806. 1 212.9 
82.6 275.0 342.7 568. 3 99.8 
71.5 147.6 205. 3 375.7 20.0 
136. 3 272.6 253.5 192.0 112.9 


97.5 107.0 90.0 79.0 110.4 88.0 82.8 84.1 
165.6 169. 3 196.8 175.7 156.9 166.9 288. 2 146.4 
190.9 251.8 183.9 277.8 62.7 262.9 132.8 439.1 

43.0 6.8 25.2 10.0 40.9 29.1 20.4 19.6 

53. 3 2.4 8.6 0.4 7.0 23.0 4.1 13.2 


130.3 129.4 125.3 
112.3 130.6 122.3 


111.6 130.7 133. 1 121.0 124.9 
163.8 134.9 62.0 137.6 196. 2 


57.9 30. 4 45.3 36.6 42.1 47.9 55.8 17.6 

52.8 42.4 57.4 50. 1 50.8 60. 2 68. 1 64.2 

Beelsandeveal siresne tee eee ees 76.0 54.4 20.8 28.1 9.5 Site 17.3 sys) 
MILK Se prOoGe Sse dl niet eeemnenl » tres eet a 60.9 Ss 17.4 49.1 64.5 105. 3 88.7 43.7 
Eggs in the shell Ij) 24.8 Ted 20.6 2.8 14.7 22.9 8305 
Fibres and Textiles ........ pen santnancateem ac anecbesnsctecettesuacianstotre 57.9 50.7 46.8 36.1 50. 7 52.4 48.0 31.0 
Wood Products and Paper ................ccscscscsssceceesceecceesecceesees 119.9 117.1 114.8 105.9 112.4 120.0 121.3 109.3 
ALAN RSr AN AsO ard Shscce teeecec hs teccbececeontnas Sone eeeese cae 136.6 132.9 134.4 119.6 140.9 140.9 134. 2 120. 4 
IN g Les reduce danger ers hackers eee ee cose ened 110.3 90.1 88.3 84.8 93.4 90.0 85.1 68.0 
Plywood 68.8 69.1 54.7 57 1 Bese 48.5 57.0 57.8 
127.9 112.3 80.3 81.4 48.6 105. 1 88.9 84.0 


100.5 112.7 115.3 124.6 117.7 
117.2 121.2 129.3 129.6 116.9 


127.3 110.8 113.1 
118.1 123. 3 124.3 


716.5 87.6 17.4 
294. 3 364. 4 449.7 


78.7 86.4 76.3 68.5 60.9 
150.7 392.1 705.8 556. 2 135.7 


Ii gern See wesc. Nc AR oe am ae 33,787 56,783 52,167 5,994 74,514 91,323 36,933 124 
Farm implements and machinery ................csscccecsseceeeens 90.7 104.5 73.0 120.9 92.8 42.5 36.7 102.8 
Machinery, (On Lari) cesses sestee-tstoesssace-asrt- stesso -sosncscats 82.2 102.2 79.2 83.0 84.5 73.7 75.6 63.0 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 115. 2 160. 4 108. 1 116.3 120.0 95.0 100. 5 33.0 


133.9 137. 6 119.0 120.0 116.2 
150.9 143. 2 152. 1 145.4 135.6 
113.5 122.8 98.1 101.3 97.3 
179.0 169.8 125.5 141.2 130.9 
111.7 110. 2 108.3 110.1 114.1 
170.1 159. 7 137.5 135.6 166.7 

2 

3 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............0......:..sc.ee--00+- 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...................... 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ....0........eccececeseeeeeee 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ..00..0....ececeeeeeeeee 
PLAviINUM Me lal Sees ceccre cease ask eae ee 


104.4 125.2 127.6 
113.5 133.7 147.9 
83.5 92.7 109. 2 
115. 2 142. 3 154.6 
99.6 107.6 110.1 
164.3 178.3 150. 5 
208. 8 214.1 233. 5 
127.0 148.4 149.1 


199.0 235. 248. 1 251. 4 228.6 
183. 2 164. 122.0 125. 1 136.5 


93.0 107.5 102. 6 111.5 85.8 
118.7 138.8 123.3 137.3 99.6 
17.4 11.6 13.0 11.7 8.9 
144.3 154.6 141.7 150.8 147.4 


105. 2 105.7 103.9 
135.8 135. 5 129.5 

28.1 22. 2 13. 4 
135. 2 106. 3 148.8 


Chemicals and Fertilizer .........2.....-s.0.ccsccecssssesceeececnseeeoee 141.3 130. 8 147.5 142.8 150. 0 148.8 147.7 166. 2 


Fertilizers, chemical 81.6 90.8 94.1 101.4 102.3 82.7 89.0 129.0 
Paints and pigments 110.4 53. 4 53. 8 43.7 53.0 61.8 56.9 47.0 
Miscellaneons.chemicals! ....0), ptt. ee 121.8 111.0 104. 1 11837 112.2 80.6 104. 1 84.3 


66.7 106.0 99.8 107.0 64.1 
29.7 308 6 17.0 14.5 17.2 
59.8 72.0 61.5 61.8 42.0 


98. 2 119.5 117.7 116.9 95.5 


63.7 87.7 94.9 
67.6 45.0 23.1 
5599 48. 4 63.7 


103.5 114.9 113. 2 | 


Miscellaneous Products 
Rubber products 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .................-.- 


otal: Domestic Xp Ores /.. succes. sccccesveovsssecteetonscocenusesenee 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVI into appropriate value indexes. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. IV, pp. 23-24. 
3. A very large index — not a misprint. 
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100.0 
414.8 
253. 2 
162.5 
148.4 
86.9 
146.0 
173.7 
22.9 
40. 1 
139.9 
101.5 
105. 4 
68. 2 
9.9 
56. 2 
0.7 


41.0 


119.6 
142.8 
93.9 
tifoe? 
55.6 
131.4 
128.9 


74.5 
287. 3 
42,843 
107.5 
80. 2 
63.5 


144.5 
174. 3 
135.7 
186.6 
127.9 
177.8 
251.8 
164.0 


104.1 
135.7 

11.2 
151.6 


172.2 
108.6 
62.0 
91.1 


102.7 
29. 4 
53. 1 


110.6 
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TABLE XVIII. Prices of Imports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1951-1954 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 


Group and Selected Commodity 


1948 = 100 


Agricultural and Animal Products ..............-----.:--:::sseeeseee 122.4 102.3 97.4 97.8 97.2 98.4 97.3 98. 8 107.3 
SAM GNA S  MIPe Sila en ccscesesecctsesscexoese-netacscerentwasaochsseacnesnse-eesrar 124.6 118.9 121.8 121.0 122.2 120. 2 124. 2 120.6 126.4 
TCUS PULLS pik CSI oeeeceecateenanstoeeerns secret ccoeaaecensscsvaccnersatecs 147.5 131.5 123. 4 116.3 122.3 129. 3 122.4 122.0 149.1 
ASS eed © merase ce tescractrecsresscecccostceststcatrecesacavenareesssdeem= 130. 2 11555 120.6 107.3 111.2 126.5 Ele 111.6 118.0 
INNES Orca ececs owe cos coven des sieved sabia on sounendsesgaosesenude ovevesvaurerousokeee 83.8 82.6 81.5 716.6 IGol 82.0 81.3 81.8 87.5 
Vegetables, fresh 106.6 117.5 76.9 95.9 Dene. 95.9 89.4 Td 2 Hass 
OVE DORIS facto. ccsrccerssccsacesevenesdasucvatsvatesscnscseverscacsuesentensasee 103. 3 87.7 82.8 83.8 88. 2 81.0 82. 1 85. 2 112.7 
SUIS AP RAW evesesceecaseseccsu- cous cosuvs ccstcescapcesesreasevessedasnatsssecerers 139.7 ~99.0 82.2 87.4 80. 0 82.0 83.0 80. 8 76.9 
GOCOA DEANS, NO’ TOASUCU Yecepececcspcareeenacsnceetesnstecceencwecceret 96.3 88.6 19.7 78.0 80.5 79.0 84.0 123. 2 139.3 
OLLCG RTC CM ances tovane concer cat aaves cs stsvacsverote-seceeetrarearapcorscentere 205. 2 194.8 200. 7 188.8 199.3 204. 1 209.7 224.0 268. 2 
ET OBS OLERC Rete craveecocne=sseonctc ces ovesevevsctnce ots croscunatenudesstoacvecteaNers 100.3 82.9 86.6 83.4 87.6 87.2 89.7 87.4 103.8 
WRDLESS Rp eeeeeacecesanewcceaze sven tenet ayer ever cevewcen sacs sv esse sencatcrecessessbers 96. 4 94.1 95.1 94.9 92.8 98.7 94.9 94.5 98. 1 
Vegetable oils (except essential OLS) .........ceseeeeees 112.6 713.6 71.4 12.8 15.4 68.5 68.5 66. 2 70.2 
Ur SKINS UMNOFESSCs vecicsscasescoessesvesesss0esere 86.8 66.9 67.4 65.4 13.9 69.3 58. 1 BRIS 4 65. 4 


158. 6 108.5 100.4 101.0 99. § 101.5 102.1 101.1 99.8 
139.5 120.7 105. 2 107.0 105. 2 104. 6 102.7 102. 4 104.9 

96.4 81.0 72.6 77.0 13.9 71.5 68.0 66. 2 67. 1 
141.1 84.8 60.9 62.3 60. 9 61.6 58.9 62.9 60. 3 
323. 7 130. 2 147.6 138.9 146.4 157.6 164.7 152. 1 154. 9 


214.9 103.7 114.9 108. 2 116.4 119.4 117.2 116. 4 110. 4 

Worsteds and serges .............-.. ; NPAT 101.4 98.9 97.2 93.7 99.4 106.0 110.5 98.0 
Synthetic fibres and: fabrics) i... = -.ccecccscesssccecctescsesesssenseas 126. 4 111.7 99.9 101.9 101.3 98.9 99.8 101.2 99.4 
Sisal, istle and! tampico fibees) «....2-.2c.cecceseacenersceceracotaess 149.3 140.3 76.3 81.3 oral 714.1 67.2 62.0 68.8 
Wood Products and Paper .............:ccccsccccccccseceserecesessneeaeeees 118.4 115.3 117.1 116.3 116. 8 117.6 117.6 117.0 118.1 
Paperboard, paper and products 114.2 104. 2 103.4 102.7 103. 6 103.7 103.4 103.2 104. 2 
Newspapers and periodicals ..................sscececeecccececeeeesees 119.2 130.5 134.2 132.8 132.8 13555 135.5 136.0 136.0 
Iron and Steel and Products ..................ccccssescceseceeeeeececeeees 122.5 117.3 120. i 117.9 120.1 123.3 121. 2 120.2 121.1 
ROM)! OFC a sootosccccs sdanssuscevnavessnassataadacacecscecdaedyecsacsntoardeesssaeee 164.0 167.0 189. 8 ist 195.7 195.7 193.7 191.9 188. 9 
Rolling mil products) eric. ceccecen-seecxs-onccas-seavttectes chececstares 138. 2 125.4 127.4 121.1 123.3 128.7 125.9 127.6 124.3 
Farm implements and machinery ...............csscccsssseceeersees 123h1 116.6 117.8 116.6 118.6 118.7 117. 3 116.6 118.1 
Machinery (non-farin)ceccccsssccsessscoscessvscscetstettereecacecsecsastens 120. 8 114.4 116.6 114.1 116.3 Oe a 118, 2 1% Weer, 119.4 


Automobiles, trucks and parts 114.8 114. 2 114.9 114.7 116. 1 114.9 LISc7 112.9 114.6 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............:cccccccccccceceecenee 121.2 120.5 119.7 120.4 121.0 119.0 117.9 118.1 119.7 
PINTDLOCKS DISS ANG NDATS! .cccccssceencescsaceeseconeesncesescesseneaee 144.3 122.2 101.7 119.7 114.3 87.4 718.9 80.6 87.3 
Hlectrical apparatus 0: Dercs-cccewctre accencoe eter cererececereees Oi) 121.3 123.9 120.5 123.0 125.)7 126. 3 125.8 L2ia6 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..................c..cscseseeees 108. 8 101.7 104. 8 102.3 103. 6 106. 1 107.4 104.8 102.8 


Bricks and tiles 
China tableware 
Coal, anthracite 


121.4 112.6 117.9 114.6 116.5 118.7 121.9 121.2 122.6 
108. 6 105. 2 105.9 104.9 106.1 106.5 106.0 105. 2 106.5 
123.7 118.5 126.0 128.2 124.0 126. 2 125.8 119.1 112.7 


Goal, DICUMINOUS | <c25:-cacsece ence sceceseves ostsn2s-suneuseesteterecscsecteete 100.4 94.9 93. 9 93.1 94.5 93.1 94.7 90.7 90.5 
Glass; plate’and ‘Sheet t.resccccsscsenstcncennenecenvoreoteaecossceenes 137.6 128. 2 134.3 128. 2 131.5 137.5 139. 8 138. 7 140.5 
Crude: petroleum) for VEL inin g oeeecse cesta reser tcee ee eee ces 109.0 100. 2 103. 0 98.5 101.1 105.8 107. 2 106.7 106.5 
Geass OLIN © reece cree encase cccarccceencecaes- nsnseoneesercccerereeeett ates eeeecocseniee 104.8 98.5 105.6 100. 9 103. 2 108.3 107.7 102.9 92.6 
Chemicals ‘and Fertilizer’: ...0.. 0. 2iviccesscssceserserestesosszesveesse 117.2 109.0 199.4 107.7 109. 4 109.9 109. 8 109.0 108. 8 
PRORCAIZ ORM. c pee tens ccaccaceatssoseaseeststesnctactrvemes comenttametnerteterdacte 105. 3 105. 3 107.6 105.9 106, 4 106.4 109.1 107.9 109.5 
Paints and pigments ........ 105. 7 98.9 97.8 97.0 98. 2 98. 1 98.0 98. 0 98.9 


Chemicals, industrial 121.0 110.3 110.9 106. 4 109. 9 113.9 113.4 111.4 112.0 


Miscellaneous Products ..............0....cccsccccesssseccsecccescceescceneee 166. 6 123.5 111.0 114. 7 113. 0 110.3 106.5 102.3 103. 3 
Rup Der and product swe cncemeee ee een ae 297.3 166.1 120.8 136. 2 125.4 116.2 107.4 94.6 97.6 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ...............:-0.- 110.3 102.0 101.3 100.7 102.0 101.5 100. 8 100. 1 100. 6 


SS Taree pesenenesexnaos cbr sanaustmees ence tte retersseerarenetes 109. 4 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. IV, pp. 23-24. 
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TABLE XIX. Physical Volume+ of Imports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1951-1954 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 1953 
1951 1952 1953 1Q 2Q 3Q | aa 


1948 = 100 


Group and Selected Commodity 


Agricultural and Animal Products. ..............ccccssesscsscosseseees 118.3 126.8 134.0 112.4 141.6 128.9 151.9 117.3 147.0 
USAUANAS GHINOS Mvscecsecssnecavsncbecaacvacsnscccsseseustavessosessasersiaczaeees 91.4 102.4 109.0 81.6 125.1 135.0 94.4 85.0 122.3 
Citrus fruits, fresh 96.1 107.8 114.0 115.6 121.4 94.0 129.5 120.7 125.0 
MSEMIGS sr VLC Cle scoccacsoccossscecietess cnocestesveet sven casbousassusesctcce nese 94.4 108.1 100.6 ahs 4 42.9 146.2 166.6 59.5 Dos 
INUU Sit ercacscopecesrsnctcovesctctenssovscass const sercstsveesceeosccssesavetstetesoresee 87.6 82.2 19.3 67.5 107.4 69.0 84.1 15.1 129.7 
Vegetables, fresh 360.3 472.1 555.7 465.3 1,051.2 206.9 341.7 637.4 1,028.4 
DOVER DCA TIS crssssesncssscctsssccccses ssecoaccousesesessvoocsnasesncsresseusesesseen 322.3 324.1 316.9 PAGE 210.7 304.1 724.2 30.9 353.1 
SUSAN TA Wi tconcacesckcssstecactaccdcsouscoveustecvcnecesenscsocedecesanccesccessees 86.9 95.6 91.1 29.7 102.8 124.6 107.7 40.2 115.5 
COCOA DEANS NOLTOASCEG.....cccecsvecveetssosecoosreccsesdoeterseeeorss 66.7 12.9 83.3 95.3 130.6 80.5 27,1 UpIGS) 99.5 
COPLEE, BTCC Miecconncszasscncsseuccansoropauslecasses cssdcosassvecctersvocaconss 100.8 111.2 122.5 124.4 112.8 115.6 137.3 136.1 108.6 
Tea, black 118.6 128.7 130.0 144.6 147.3 94.3 132.4 123.6 172.4 
WIS KViscsssscescccsasscassastcesencatsercssedststeczeceseceretsestoossesssevareees 126.3 147.8 130.9 109.3 126.9 98.0 189.6 90.1 96.0 
Vegetable oils (except essential Oi1S) ...........ccecesesecees 172.7 144.2 174.1 202.3 110.3 177.2 PAYA I 210.3 177.8 
Piur SKINS, (UNGrESS Cd) (-.cc-sceezcavenccsesocsscsseseepess 91.6 134.5 111.4 219.9 94.5 58.4 719.7 163.3 101.1 

UADE@S AIM | TOXCHIOS voccssscccsecensoocscupsectatssessesessosssaesssvonesseohoses 86.6 94.5 110.0 126.1 118.7 98.8 93.3 93.1 98. 0 
(GOCCON, LAW, stencestencssccnonatacsctvessounteovetesstccssesssevasseetiessesesens Aloe! 98.3 95.0 133.6 91.1 66.8 88.5 82.9 90.3 
WOU ONGLADICS <crecssseontssscsssavcesscecdusresasstocssevancesconciebesesesvs 108.0 124.4 ‘145.9 182.6 154.0 119.7 122.6 150.5 138.0 
Jute fabrics unbleached 74.1 102.5 107.7 80.3 119.2 93.8 139.0 51.4 108.6 
W OOUATA Wi cncteserceccacsucsssssuccencasscsestsvecstcousscsusscsecssecsscasessseted 19a 2 58.7 64.0 27.6 153.3 49.7 PB} 40.4 53.8 
WOON ODS. cacsccscecescesscscesscvsnossesasocsccetsesessasscescssesvesscocescccoasss The2 42.9 oe) 76.3 84.7 72.8 59.0 43.0 51.0 
Worsteds and SeLZeS .....ssccssscscescseee PeaceceeetectcssesscrsereNateess 82.3 17.1 101.7 1116 101.9 111.6 82.5 87.9 71.4 
Synthetic fibres and fabrics. ................0006 psieaaheevecasnessas 84.7 98.3 123.0 151.2 127.8 114.8 94.7 95.4 91.6 
Sisal, istlesand fampico) TIDES) ce.cencacccresscosecctesescoscsccseces NPB} 109.8 6255: 80.0 90.0 35.9 44.5 83.4 78.9 

Wood Products and Paper ..............sssscossccsssccscsecesecssesecessnes 158.4 159.1 186.9 171.4 192.9 185.3 198.3 187.9 191.7 
Paperboard; Paper ANG) PROGUCES) cnc. cconcsencescosescscovencececcace Witiere 166.8 220.3 189.7 228.4 222.3 241.1 226.6 PASSES) 
Newspapers and periodicals NoWig3t 163.2 183.9 185.8 180.9 180.6 188.7 139.9 180.7 

Iron and Steel and Products .............cccsscsccssessscsssscsssecesases 138.4 152.6 161.7 156.8 197.6 158 7 133.6 139.0 170.9 
AT.ONGONC cacaasccuscatestesssetesacevsnsccacscoeracecwsatucsscscedascovccatceceseuccves 89.1 102.4 95.8 6.0 95.13 211.0 60.5 2.4 62.4 
Rolling Mill PrOAuCtS: <1i.cccccsesseceacavevssccccesasasscavassvecaccoscorce 149.3 136.0 116.7 110.6 128.0 112.0 126.4 108. 3 96.2 
Farm implements and machinery ...........cecsssscssssccsscesceeces GIR YY 120.8 126.8 eiviqat 176.3 133.4 592.9 84.6 137.6 
MACHINERY; (NON=LAIM) Pocteccncessecxeverasctevaccscvesssandsoxevesssecesesse 125e3 145.4 158.7 154.4 174.7 150.9 155.2 144: 2 176.7 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 180.1 171.4 216.0 218.4 300.1 205.6 153.6 216.1 232. 4 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ............:sc0sssscsssseceeesees 156.8 161.4 200.9 167.5 205.1 211.8 220.5 174.0 187.5 
Tin blocks, DIRS ‘ANd DAMS ............cscccssenesesaecencsrsnsensesoners 171.8 109.7 102.9 , 18.9 153.8 83.6 95.2 74.1 120. 2 
Hlectricaliapparatus Nl O.Ds)<ccssecsccancscrsesesccccasecennescacesccess 167.6 185.2 29.0 246.1 270.6 251.8 261.8 236.6 241.2 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. ............ccssccssssssesseres 103.8 104.1 103.5 86.8 103.3 115.8 107.3 78.9 95.4 
Bricks and tiles 143.1 144.8 144.0 155.7 146.5 138.2 136.0 99.8 104.2 
China tableware 112.0 94.7 97.3 86.0 109.0 101.2 92.8 81.8 114.0 
Coal, anthracite 73.6 74.1 56.5 38.9 49.7 68.7 68.8 45.3 39.3 
Coal, bituminous 89.9 82.2 79.0 Byios 88.1 95.0 15.5 44.7 67.4 
Glass, plate and Sheet.........:ccceees atetntocacccrecsrestostestsseauee 81.8 67.0 98.0 94.4 112.4 94.3 91.6 79.0 80.6 
Crude petroleum for refining .............cccccsescserececesscersoeees 110.4 107.5 105.1 113.4 106.1 108.2 93.1 102.4 105.3 
GAS OLING eicccccsccscnssccusvessdsesscnsvsssoseseste 3 57.6 71.8 83.1 47.6 TDeo 118.5 90.1 33.8 6t5 

Chemicals and Fertilizer ..................ccccccssssssscssrscessrseereeees 137.2 144.3 170.2 159.1 183.8 172.1 166.8 153.2 182.1 
NOCNtILUZ Clr accusateccetnsscssccverciaesstscvscascectessncisavecvassvensessaccsaseese 138.4 140.2 160.9 97.8 165.3 219.0 164.9 GPA 149.6 
Paints and pigments...... 138. 2 121.9 151.8 149.2 165.5 154.4 138.1 138.4 158.7 
Chemicals, industrial 142.6 169.2 188.0 178.2 200.6 198.9 173.8 140.1 184.6 

Miscellaneous Products ............ccssscccssccsssrssesccsssecesesesersees 154.5 257.4 313.4 254.7 355.1 336.5 307.1 2712.2 355.9 
RED DEN ANCOR OGUCLG ccatsnctescsssedecduccsuseeresssdnenecatecerenescnesert= 89.9 99.3 132.5 116.5 188.1 138.6 137.1 142.2 158.3 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 544.0 198.6 961.0 GlSoleel Osco. didove9 801.8 602.5 999.4 

Total Imports ...........-scceecssscsceccerecesssensnceneessensceverereranersrenenes 122.7 138.0 151.0 138.7 168.4 152.5 143.4 128.3 154.3 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVII into appropriate value indexes. a. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification, See Ch. IV, pp. 23-24. 


D. MONTHLY SERIES 


TABLE XxX. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


Latin 
America 


United 
States 


All 


: Others 
Countries 


Year and Month Europe 


Kingdom 


Ireland 


NI TIUGEY, inasacaiecessshesteccneseasecescascesscsess 
PIO DIUALY i-s-c-sassssnes-e 


Prerrrrrrrrririiirds 


August ........... 
September 
October ..... 
November . 
December 


SF AIUD rorcas sasossadsbecccescsroerresnctesereterscetotssisasss sens 
ICDEUALY: secsacsecesevedcxcuccccncavessecs 


September 
October .......... 
November 
December 


September . 
October ..... 
November 
December 


DSAMUALY: cccaseccccsessesseacaaasedesescecesscsscouecasensenroreests 
PEO DIUBr Vir cacccetccvcacensve 


AUSUSE.. ..ccs.0 
September .... 
OCtODER ..-.cc.sc00 
November 
December 


$’000 


221, 180 
199, 462 
228, 221 
205, 503 
287, 036 
289, 222 


253, 704 
257, 080 
279, 121 
315, 245 
292, 700 
289, 912 


285, 135 
233, 910 
290, 161 
295, 182 
323, 358 
312, 503 


374, 466 
349, 761 
320, 088 
371, 028 
379, 536 
379, 333 


324, 101 
310, 286 
354, 616 
348, 411 
382, 516 
376, 694 


370, 438 
346, 538 
336, 960 
373, 927 
387, 153 
389, 442 


317, 266 
275, 517 
307, 784 
301, 098 
380, 268 
411, 659 


393, 098 
342, 569 
338, 204 
343, 441 
350, 737 
355, 765 


260, 683 
274, 685 
315, 656 
292, 379 


354, 710 
342, 629 


$000 


130, 859 
128, 838 
154, 311 
137, 792 
175, 406 
177, 742 


168, 196 
167, 148 
192, 789 
204, 436 
191, 960 
191, 510 


186, 948 
152, 428 
190, 210 
183, 184 
208, 678 
188, 399 


201, 927 
192, 838 
186, 730 
207, 132 
209, 262 
189, 939 


187, 871 
168, 727 
185, 250 
181, 104 
198, 873 
191, 483 


187, 238 
176, 354 
192, 729 
206, 709 
209, 841 
220, 776 


188, 590 
173, 319 
202, 391 
189, 276 
220, 255 
214, 588 


208, 758 
196, 529 
206, 715 
198, 618 
200, 671 
219, 202 


157, 067 
168, 666 
200, 801 
176, 746 
208, 827 
208, 432 


$’000 


48, 608 
30, 374 
30, 120 
25, 795 
48, 549 
52, 472 


35, 169 
42, 544 
30, 439 
47, 107 
38, 580 
39, 555 


40, 054 
33, 585 
39, 655 
41,721 
47, 241 
51, 267 


73, 935 
66, 397 
52,514 
63, 960 
57, 991 
63, 141 


43, 665 
44, 213 
68, 557 
72, 620 
87, 289 
84, 632 


69, 576 
72, 766 
43, 271 
50, 643 
61,125 
47, 487 


49, 235 
36, 175 
38,525 
45, 059 
68, 216 
77, 026 


80, 897 
66,775 
44, 859 
55, 514 
55, 629 
47,324 


37, 931 
44, 438 
52, 314 
39, 118 
58, 256 
52, 537 


$’000 


13, 728 
14, 276 
13, 621 
15, 494 
24, 092 
19, 781 


17,974 
11, 665 
14, 519 
18, 544 
16, 765 
18, 041 


17, 247 
14, 804 
22, 088 
22, 354 
20, 704 
16, 095 


28, 026 
21, 712 
19, 036 
28, 249 
27, 355 
24, 196 


22, 693 
26, 279 
35, 482 
24, 449 
28, 596 
20, 409 


25, 878 
22, 564 
18,575 
16, 456 
24, 100 
19, 264 


17, 427 
22, 674 
17, 702 
17, 258 
22, 936 
27, 453 


24, 076 
19, 066 
25, 275 
16, 235 
19, 225 
16, 380 


12, 230 
11, 879 
13, 792 
19,554 
20, 267 
17, 865 


15, 181 
12, 768 
15, 396 
16, 783 
15, 489 
30, 956 


40, 108 
39, 919 
33, 875 
37, 329 
36, 068 
52, 106 


26, 599 
27, 658 
25, 817 
25, 839 
30, 217 
45, 341 


47, 391 
47, 698 
48, 782 
52, 844 
42, 878 
52, 755 


21, 069 
19, 100 
17,035 
20, 964 
39, 338 
51, 628 


46, 668 
30, 047 
26, 311 
32, 916 
34, 058 
31, 002 


22, 362 
19, 071 
17, 742 


19, 599 
30, 992 
32, 639 


$’000 


6, 867 
6, 642 
7, 105 
11, 938 
13, 722 
13, 951 


10, 611 
13, 841 
16, 442 
14, 969 
13, 776 
12, 964 


14, 042 
10, 665 
11, 986 
14, 320 
17, 530 
11, 207 


16, 350 
17, 690 
18, 213 
21, 007 
26, 632 
28, 382 


28, 763 
27, 256 
22,472 
26, 746 
23, 141 
19, 950 


21, 436 
14, 029 
18, 388 
26, 200 
21, 057 
22, 510 


18, 225 
12, 883 
16, 767 
16, 326 
14, 513 
20, 816 


16, 130 
11, 536 
17, 449 
18, 286 
20, 309 
15, 012 


10, 155 
13, 286 
14, 687 
20, 093 
19, 363 
16, 774 


—! 


$’000 


10, 757 
5, 898 
11,412 
8,425 
6,411 
10, 854 


T, 885 
6, 319 
T, 303 
6, 422 
7,815 
5, 628 


11, 663 
9, 660 
10, 826 
16, 820 
13, 716 
14, 579 


14, 120 
11, 205 
9,720 
13, 351 
22, 228 
21, 569 


14, 510 
16, 153 
17, 038 
17, 653 
14, 400 
14, 879 


18, 919 
13, 128 
15, 215 
21,075 
27, 702 
26, 650 


22, 721 
11, 365 
15, 364 
12, 214 
15,010 
20, 149 


16, 569 
18, 616 
17, 595 
21, 872 
20, 845 
26, 845 


20, 940 
17, 344 
16, 320 
17, 268 
17, 005 
14, 383 
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TABLE XXI. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


All United United i 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
1950 
January 211, 938 154, 473 26, 138 10, 728 5, 056 12,358 3,185 
February 200, 170 143, 148 25, 371 11, 262 5, 672 10,571 4,146 
March ..........000 237, 366 160, 893 32, 726 14, 297 7, 250 18, 238 3,962 
PN AUL Screconpesters 230, 918 162, 190 29, 538 13,105 6, 860 14, 908 4, 317 
MAY eescerevecerseass- 290,195 195, 522 36, 296 24, 245 8, 636 18, 776 6, 720 
PUN mertnsencacessestorerertistsretesccaeoeeenesecenccpretetvente 7 282, 463 188, 320 37, 108 23, 434 8,115 15, 203 10, 283 
BUY aicetpecerssnesserccscesscordicstcorecsactecscese+sressaceteanese 259, 481 170, 648 32, 717 22,022 8, 344 18,078 7,672 
August ...... ” 267, 276 172, 552 34, 257 21, 606 8, 456 21,925 8, 480 
RNG DECI De Gitte ceeceretesenentacesaneyeceanascsuvestaart ieerers= 279, 671 177, 353 36, 213 23, 713 9,140 25, 369 7, 883 
SAIGIIEY conacconsccocnecocentco connor een ee 320, 572 208, 332 41, 671 27, 564 11, 210 21,939 9, 856 
ING VCD CT evccereserecenecsssetenneresccerssttactestvescsserucest 327, 909 214, 769 40, 153 29, 986 15, 105 205201 7, 625 
BC CEMDOT ares ateuetalcteactstesesctoccteaesesecocaceacecamnenenes 266, 293 182, 276 32,025 19, 598 9, 278 15,911 7, 205 
1951 
January 327, 190 233, 315 33,923 22,107 9, 391 22,030 6, 424 
February 274, 167 199,035 27, 806 14, 830 9, 596 17,027 5, 873 
March ..... 342, 500 245, 709 30, 412 25,040 11,120 22, 447 7, 172 
ANDY evvearetecssseees 393, 039 278, 405 48,937 22, 452 14,449 22,170 6, 626 
May ...... 405, 069 273, 171 43, 599 32,059 18, 629 27,115 10, 496 
URI Metacntare anaes tite teaeseretareies efi cnet enttacti ast iesvarsca 360, 421 241, 473 39,928 30, 700 16,141 23, 024 9,155 
Sy ULV garenncestonsentenscnnesssecenteactaecatenccesarnacepaseevebersnes 370, 642 234, 741 43, 299 38, 723 18, 462 23,519 11,898 
August ............ 357, 473 229, 464 39, 051 40,952 17,005 23, 634 T, 367 
September 311, 500 211,597 28, 559 27, 028 15, 046 21,477 7, 793 
OCTODET eerecennes 344, 145 238, 273 32, 726 21, 286 18,962 26, 495 6, 403 
November 325, 702 224, 684 33, 327 18, 216 17,993 24, 076 7, 406 
December 273, 008 203, 060 19,417 13, 496 10, 318 20, 678 6, 039 
307, 084 228, 711 24, 336 14, 462 11, 296 22, 220 6, 059 
282,016 211,805 21, 289 16, 734 9,719 18, 692 3,777 
327,019 253, 476 22, 623 10, 758 11, 584 24, 249 4, 329 
323,971 245, 614 28, 402 13, 064 11, 215 21, 480 4,196 
385, 992 282, 893 33, 217 20, 230 15, 534 27,030 7, 088 
324, 267 235, 300 31, 553 16, 827 11,058 23, 160 6, 369 
343.159 246. 606 34, 090 16.838 10. 728 27. 656 7, 241 
AUBUSE ......0.000. 302. 894 212.770 32-387 14. 346 13.300 24, 253 5. 838 
September 349. 116 255. 144 31.495 19. 523 13.074 21- 800 8,080 
October .......... 376, 391 275, 215 37,060 16, 725 14, 626 26, 572 6,193 
363, 447 264, 211 35, 273 16, 003 17,214 24, 545 6, 201 
345,111 265, 220 28, 032 9, 659 11, 938 22, 569 7, 693 
327, 814 249,199 30, 557 9,458 10, 294 21, 207 7,098 
310, 048 241,010 27, 153 8, 933 8,771 20, 835 3, 345 
360, 102 272, 845 37, 568 11,018 11,880 22,059 4, 732 
391, 758 297, 246 37, 947 12,497 18,064 22,724 3, 280 
420, 561 312, 315 43, 534 17, 639 14, 753 27, 680 4, 640 
406, 281 299, 798 42, 831 17, 150 16, 269 23, 226 7,007 
405, 435 286, 528 47,070 17, 967 15, 902 31,093 6, 875 
peseteaesese 345, 239 244, 738 38, 409 14, 700 14, 898 26, 404 6,092 
September 367, 488 268, 018 34, 338 16, 902 14,615 25, 296 8, 319 
October ....... 358, 271 258, 252 36, 782 18, 499 16 ,098 22, 169 6, 470 
November .. 351, 400 244, 519 38, 857 16, 958 18,899 24, 793 7,375 
December 338, 435 246, 747 38, 346 9,431 12, 731 22, 480 8, 699 
1954 
January 280, 217 202, 681 28, 302 9,132 10, 289 23, 578 6, 235 
February 292,612 217, 449 29,026 10, 478 9,093 21, 633 4, 932 
353, 036 269, 951 30, 890 9, 641 12, 226 25,011 5, 316 
348, 484 255, 737 35, 289 14, 886 15, 386 21.449 5, 736 
359, 710 259, 977 35, 999 17, 299 15, 827 24, 100 6, 507 
416, 054+ 296, 9864 44, 6224 20, 274 16, 886 29,091 8,195 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in that month by an amount estimated at not 
less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom). 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, p. 33. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XXII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports 
Interim Indexes, 1948 =100 


Months 


1954 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS: 
IATL sccecarvectWecucccenccuveveseccscssccessscresturessnersse 
WIG DIUBL > scasectsccsoscencvsdeasnessousrsssscsscnsccececnsevecess 


September 
CLO Ole cc cccceerttpracacessoatrasecaedsnecacosecarecocesessse 
INOMEMID EI ctvescuceueccceves secscesecesucracestataceceessesacces 
December cove 

Arititbal Win @X. ccsceccssecsdesssvetscacssoncosestasssusers 


deere eeeeneceneeneeoeeeseesecrescrennsoeseeneceeeneeosneeeesase 
eee eeneeeenacceesesccenesecennesrcenaseerseeeenasaseseceeseeneee 


Preerrrrreritrrrttrrrtri titre irri) 


September 
October ........ 
November 
December 


September 
October 


September 
October 


SPO ee eee rereneneeeeweeereanesansssseseresreeeererseese 


Price Indexes 


106.9 
106.7 
105.2 
104.8 
104.1 
103.8 
102.0 
101.2 

99.9 
102.9 
103.5 
104.0 
103.3 


Physical Volume Indexes 


86.5 95.7 100.8 | 
75.0 17.2 
80.4 94.6 
88.5 94.7 
102.3 103.1 
95.9 98.8 
92.4 117.5 
97.0 108.3 
89.2 99.6 
102.0 115.0 
110.1 117.2 
107.1 117.3 
94.2 103.5 


Price Indexes 


103.3 107.2 119.9 119.9 
104.0 107.6 122.6 


117.3 
103.9 108.6 124.8 114.9 
104.5 109.3 128.4 112.9 
102.6 108.5 129.7 110.7 
102.0 108.5 129.9 109.4 
100.7 109.0 129.9 107.9 
100.7 110.8 127.3 106.6 
101.3 112.6 126.4 106.7 


102.0 114.0 124.1 107.7 
104.3 113.6 121.5 108.0 
107.0 116.4 121.5 108.4 
102.6 fies | 126.2 110.4 


Physical Volume Indexes 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for that month by an amount estimated at not less than 10%. 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, p. 33. 
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TABLE XXII. Foreign Exchange Rates 


U-S. Dollar in Canada Pound Sterling in Canada 


Month 
1950 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Canadian cents per unit 


110. 25 105. 17 100. 48 97.05 97.29 308.00 294, 46 279.51 273.05 273. 56 
110. 25 104.92 100. 10 97.73 96.65 308.00 293.82 278.43 275.55 271.93 


IAP CN ico. ccnsccccssnocscoassseacussaccsistctesssses 110. 25 104.73 99.59 98.33 97.08 308.00 293. 29 278, 58 276.92 273, 29 
PSD TU Gener strecgeesorensereccerscee<ceneres ese otn tr se 110, 25 105.99 98.09 98, 37 98. 25 308.00 296. 74 275. 46 277. 13 276. 93 
LAY frntwetvccenctcaccseetcccsssecesecsveussecevsessees 110. 25 106. 37 98. 38 99.41 98. 43 308.00 297. 89 275. 49 279.80 277. 48 
Wap ALI Cae scacane caves ctanteesoas niacatecasestoncocarete 110. 25 106.94 97.92 99, 44 98.13 308.00 299.41 272.68 279.82 276. 61 
PRU esneenensweseestereeestceseesracessneeaccietese se 110. 25 106.05 96.91 99. 18 308.00 296, 90 270, 21 279, 29 
PSUS GU mecca cnccecsceness eases 110. 25 105. 56 96, 11 98.83 308.00 295. 46 268.05 278 . 25 
September 110. 25 105.56 95.98 98. 43 308.00 295. 46 267. 11 275. 94 
OCUOD Ola ccssreansenserceetacscscestcnce=etececeey 105. 34 105.08 96. 43 98, 25 294. 96 294. 11: 269. 36 275.76 
INGWWEMND Clip ccescenssconsercancecvsconacverse sts 104.03 104. 35 97. 66 97,77 291. 23 292.06 273.52 274.89 
DD CCOMD CF ererestecscecestcsrenecscdnssvesenser=ss 105, 31 102. 56 97.06 97. 31 294.86 286.49 272.40 273. 52 
Annual Average..............sececesee 108, 92 105.28 97. 89 98. 34 304.44 294.68 273.40 276. 66 


Source: Bank of Canada. To October 1, 1950, average for business days in month (year) of mid-rate between official buying and selling rates. 
From October 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Price and Prices Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Foreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, bi-weekly. 


TABLE XXIV. New Gold Production Available for Export 


Average 
Month 1935-39 1946 1947 1948 1949 jo | 1951 1954 


$’000,000 
10.0 9.3 9.0 9.6 9.7 15.8 17,3 
9.4 9.5 6.9 8.9 9.6 11.7 Lit 
IMEC Nees etee er seccee aetcenccuccesuevecersveces SG 10.0 6.8 8.7 1251 Lago 8.4 
8.4 iota 6.4 9.5 9.8 11.4 16,2 
9.8 10.0 8.2 8.8 12.4 15.8 13.0 
10.7 fieudl 8.6 9.6 9.8 15.0 | 13.8 
One 6.6 10. 1 10.8 9.4 14.8 13.4 
PAU BUSE: wiepaccceees 9.7 thas tao Pits 13.8 1328 Ey) 
September 10.9 6.8 8.4 11.9 i ) 10.8 10.8 
CO CLOD OP aeeccrsccecescccseosse tcvecsapnauy cere 12.6 8.5 C)54 9.6 132 16.4 852 
INOVGMD CM av. -cccceccsacscecesevesccassvoscseas<e 12, 6.0 Weve Cal 15.4 12.3 Wat 
December ............. faa cuucetasseccecestev suns 10.9 6.7 11.0 12.8 12.5 ible 18,3 


BU apa Coarse nnsesthetcetereneccar cence vestaae 124.4 95.8 99.3 119.0 138.9 1@.6 149.8 
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CHAPTER I 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 
General Trends 


During the first half of 1955 Canadian foreign 
trade was characterized by an upward trend in both 
exports and imports, total trade reaching a new 
peacetime peak. This development took place 
against the background of a marked upswing in busi- 
ness activity at home and generally buoyant econo- 
mic conditions abroad, a sharp contrast to the 
situation a year ago. The pronounced recovery of 
the United States economy from the 1953-54 reces- 
sion which developed into a vigorous boom in the 
first six months of 1955 was extremely important 
from the point of view of bolstering Canadian ex- 
ports and generally strengthening business confi- 
dence in this country. The continuing prosperity in 
the United Kingdom and Western Europe, which were 
relatively little affected by the business adjust- 
ments in North America in the previous year, was 
another source of strong demand for Canadian 
products. The marked strengthening of the Canadian 
economy was substantial enough to sustain an 
increasing rate of import demand. 


These trends are illustrated in Chart I, which 
is based on statistics adjusted for the average 
seasonal variation influencing Canadian trade in 
the postwar years as well as for the change in 


import coding procedure of June, 19541. Starting 
from their peacetime peaks (for any half-year period) 
in the first half of 1952 and 1953, respectively, 
both exports and imports declined to the low levels 
of early 1954 at which time the downward trend 
was arrested and reversed and exports and imports 
recovered to the near-record levels of mid-1955. 
Correspondingly, total trade, whose decline from 
its previous peak was also halted during the first 
six months of 1954, began an upward movement 
which reached, at mid-1955, a record peacetime 
half-year value. Chart II shows similar trends on 
the basis of quarterly data—exports, imports and 
total trade declining sharply from the high levels 
of the third quarter of 1953 to the trough of the 
first quarter of 1954. The subsequent recovery, as 
evidenced by the quarterly data, was rather moderate 
and gradual up to the fourth quarter of 1954, exports 
rising more steadily than imports. Frem there oi 
the upward movement asserted itself sharply during 
the first two quarters of 1955; however, whereas 
imports went up steeply in both quarters, there 
was a pause in the recovery of exports in the second 
quarter. 


1. See Chapter V, page 36. 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade 


1953 1954 1955 


Change from 


2nd half ’53]| ist half ’°54 
: 4 7 b to to 


$’000,000 % % 
Value of Trade: 

Total Exports 4 .....s.jessseee 2,019.7 2,152.9 1,871.3 2,075.6 2,063.1 - 3.6 +10. 3 
Domestic Exports= ........ 1,993.6 Qeli2oeG 1,839.9 2,041.4 2,031.7 eos o +10. 4 
Re-ExportsL':.......::..0.05.. 26.1 29.1 31.4 342 31.4 +1727 = Ane 

TMD ONES acre teens erence ae Oh PAN 6 2.166225 -2, 05042 2, 043. 1 2, 209. 4 eo | + 7.8 

OLAMMONT A CCi acc ten sso te 4, 236.3 4,319.1... 3,921.42 4,118.7 (Ae OAIIXS Is - 4.6 + 9.0 

mrmce Balgnce tt  | 19609 13.9 = 178.82 “+ “32.5: = "146.3 _ - 

Price Indexes:3 

DOMES Ce XpOrts:..c.c-0e..e- 119.1 el Tieu 115.8 114.7 116.6 = Moh + 0.7 

BIN DORES sce nites uct caccecee aan 108.9 110.3 109.8 109.7 109.9 = WAS) + 0.1 

POEMS Of TTAGCL. qccsccecsetss-+s 109.4 106.7 105.5 104.6 106. 1 = 2.0 + 0.6 

Volume Indexes: 
DOMES tUCHMX POrts'.a....s-ces-cee- 108.9 117.4 103.1 TibaG 113.3 - 1.4 + 9.9 
ITIP ONGS ees. akvosere acco see ses 153.007 148.0 141.1 140.3 151.0 - 5.2 + 7.0 


1. Canadian exportstatistics exclude transfers of defence equipment andsupplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries 
under the Defence Appropriation Act which were as follows (values in $’000,000): 


1953 1954 1955 
Jan.-June July- Dec. Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.- June 
108.5 3s) 114.9 © 103.0 


2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the half-year by 
an amount estimated at not less than $40 million, and total trade and the trade balance by the same amount. Allowance 
should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, pD. 36, 


3. Average of direct quarterly indexes. 
4. Export price index divided by import price index. 
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EXPORTS,IMPORTS AND TOTAL TRADE,BY HALF YEARS,I950-1955 
ADJUSTED FOR AVERAGE SEASONAL VARIATION AND 
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Table 1 shows that in sharp contrast with the 
change from 1953 to 1954 the recorded values of 
domestic exports, imports and total trade all indi- 
cate a substantial increase in the first part of 
1955 as compared with the same period in 1954. 
As exports increased more than imports, the import 
balance was reduced by almost 20%; however, 
when the adjustment for the change in import coding 
procedure in the second quarter of 1954 is taken 
into consideration, the import balance remained 
virtually unchanged both in absolute terms and 
in proportion to total trade. In the case of both 
exports and imports the value gains were almost 
entirely due to a larger volume of trade. It needs 
to be noted, however, that the overall stability 
of average export and import prices over the past 
eighteen months conceals important and distinct 
upward and downward movements for some of the 
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main groups and major commodities. Over a longer 
period, the volume of domestic exports shipped 
during the first half of 1955 was the largest for 
any peacetime first half-year and, with the exception 
of 1952, 1953 and 1954 (not allowing for the sea- 
sonal peak of exports in the second half) also for 
any second half-year. The volume of imports was 
second only to that registered during the first part 
of 1953 which was the highest peacetime half-year 
import volume to date. It is particularly worth 
mentioning that domestic exports of commodities 
other than grains reached in the first half of 1955 
their highest peacetime level in both value and 
volume terms for any half-year period. Exports of 
grains, in value as well as volume, although very 
much below the abnormal record levels of the first 
half-years of 1952 and 1953, were roughly the 
same as those of the 1951 and 1954 periods. 


Direction of Trade 


The United States remained Canada’s most 
important trading partner, during the first six 
months of 1955, participating in over 67% of total 
trade. While the United States still took about 60% 
of Canadian exports, its share of the Canadian 
export total was slightly reduced. However, the 
proportion of Canada’s imports from the United 
States went up by a small percentage and amounted 
to almost three quarters of the import total. Exports 
to the United States increased by over 7% in value: 


sharply in lumber, iron ore and petroleum; quite 
substantially in wood pulp, some of the non-ferrous 
metals, asbestos, fertilizers, and farm implements 
and machinery; and moderately in newsprint paper. 
However, the agricultural and vegetable products 
group showed a pronounced decline, especially 
oats and barley, and the animal products group 
also went down, though moderately. Imports from 
the United States increased by almost 10%, and 
more was bought from that country in each of the 
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CHART II 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY QUARTERS, 1953 —1955 
ADJUSTED FOR AVERAGE SEASONAL VARIATION AND FOR 
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nine major commodity groups except non-ferrous 
metals and their products. The greatest increase 
occurred in the iron and products group, mainly as 
a result of higher imports of automobile parts and 
a well maintained demand for non-farm machinery. 


The United Kingdom continued to be Canada’s 
second most important trading partner, slightly 
increasing its share of total trade to over 13%. The 
marked increase in the export balance with the 
United Kingdom was perhaps the most important 
development of the first part of 1955 regarding the 
direction of Canadian trade. For a number of reasons 
the rail and dock strikes affected British exports 
very severely, particularly those to Canada, while 
seemingly influencing the import picture hardly 
at all. In addition, such British exports as auto- 
mobiles and machinery were affected by stiff 
competition in the Canadian market from domestic 
and other sources. At the same time sustained 
import demand for such Canadian products as 
grains, non-ferrous metals and forest products has 
prevailed in the United Kingdom. As a result of 
all these factors Canada’s export balance with 
the United Kingdom in the first half of 1955 stood 
at two and a half times that of the same period in 
1954. Correspondingly, the United Kingdom’s share 
of Canadian exports increased from over 15% to 
almost 19%, while imports from the United Kingdom 
decreased from 10% to about 8% of the import total. 


The very substantial increase in exports to 
the Commonwealth of over 23% was accounted for 
mainly by higher sales to the Union of South Africa, 
India, Australia, and New Zealand. The 15% gain 
in exports to Europe was shared by all the major 
trading partners in that area except Norway, and 
particularly by the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Netherlands. Exports to Latin America 
fell by 18% but this decrease to the area as a whole 
was exceeded by a very sharp drop in sales to 
Brazil which affected almost all main commodities 
shipped to that country. However, important gains 
were made in sales to Colombia and Mexico. Sim- 
ilarly, a marked drop in exports to Japan was 
responsible for most of the decrease in exports 
to all other foreign countries. Except for the United 
Kingdom, imports from all areas increased in the 
first half of 1955. On an individual country basis 
there was a very substantial gain in imports from 
Japan; nevertheless Canada’s export balance with 
that country still amounted to over half of total 
trade with Japan. There were also large increases 
in imports from India, Western Germany, the 
Netherlands Antilles, and Singapore. On the other 
hand, substantial declines took place in imports 
from Brazil and Colombia. 

The changes in direction of trade referred to 
above resulted, in the first half of 1955, in a 
marked accentuation of the regional bilateral im- 
balance of Canadian trade, in absolute amounts 
as well as in proportion to total trade, in the case 
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of every area except for the ‘‘other foreign coun- The export balances with the United Kingdom, the 
tries’? group where it was cut in half. The import Commonwealth, and Europe, were increased by 
balances with the United States and Latin America $120.6 million, $9.2 million, and $19.1 million 
were increased by $62.4 million and $19.6 million. respectively. 


Main Commodity Changes 


Gains in the value of domestic exports were increase in exports of petroleum and products (from 
made, during the first half of 1955, in all main $3.7 million to $13.5 million) and of asbestos and 
commodity groups with the exception of animals products. 
and animal products and miscellaneous commodities. 

The most significant export increases occurred in The drop in animals and animal products was 
wood and paper, non-ferrous metals and chemicals, caused primarily by a decline in sales of meats. 
these groups reaching record first half-year values. Exports of cattle also went down and so did those 
Apart from pulpwood, all the major components of the fish and fishery products subgroup as a 
of the wood and paper group registered value whole, although exports of fresh and frozen fish 
gains, The same was true for non-ferrous metals showed a modest gain. The drop in the miscella- 
and products except for lead and platinum which neous commodities group was mainly accounted 
were lower both in value and in volume. The wood for by a decline in sales of aircraft and parts. The 
and paper and non-ferrous metals groups were agricultural and vegetable products group registered 
also affected by some marked upward price changes, @ very small overall increase, caused primarily 
particularly for shingles, plywood, copper, nickel, by higher export values of oils and fats, seeds, 
zinc, lead and aluminum. and tobacco. These gains barely outweighed the 

decrease in export values of wheat, wheat flour 

Exports of iron and its products showed a and other grains and grain products. The total 
moderate increase. The major changes in this figure for this group also conceals a drop of over 
group consisted of a sharp gain in exports of iron 32% in exports to the United States and a 75% 
ore and in sales of primary and semi-finished steel. increase in sales to the United Kingdom. The 
Sales of internal combustion engines went up prices of barley, oats and rye all moved upward. 
substantially, while those of farm and non-farm The price of wheat declined as compared with the 
machinery declined moderately. The increase in first part of 1954, and the slightly lower value for 
exports of the non-metallic minerals and products the first six months of 1955 actually conceals an 
group was almost entirely accounted for by a sharp increased volume of wheat sales. 


TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Jan.- June |July - Dec. Jan.-June July - Dec. | Jan.- June 
% % 


To Te % Jo %e 


Total Exports: 


United States ER Oe eR a TOE 53.4 54.5 59.9 58. 2 Gils 58.9 59.6 
tinited Kane domi wee ete woe 19.0 15.6 15.6 16.4 [53 17.9 18.7 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland ...... 7.5 eu 6.3 5.6 BZ Hee 5.8 
OUPO DG ..i4.---ancsseonerioyeeasarsevennowivncncsserivrersée 8.6 NB%5 a 8.4 9.4 lent) Oy, 8.0 
IVATINGAMECRI CAs seer ee eer aac eet tenes 7.0 6 5.0 4.6 ne Il 4.5 3.8 
COLHIOTS iesesrer erect reer eee 4.5 5.5 4.8 ero 5.5 3.8 4.1 
Imports: 
UEC CSUR GOS 0. io apennnd cach arse rgteeeriedaenet 714.8 (350) 7555 71.5 1S3a3 alec! 74.6 
Mntted: Kine omnes... eocosesteae eee eee 8.3 9.5 9.9 10.8 9.9 9.2 8.3 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland ...... At 4.5 Sed 4.4 4.0 5.0 a3 
EUUPODC «2. .2eccnenenessenresnersesarecosesensivacs 3.6 3.9 Bale) 4.3 3.9 4.8 Bett 
Latin Americ Se. ane ee Tao visa 6.2 TO Yio! 6.8 6.7 
OUD CPS 2 arene hacen aes : 1.6 2.0 13 250 1.8 2.8 2.4 
Total Trade: 
United States te eo Rs Bn 1 63.6 63.4 68.0 64.9 67.5 65.1 67.4 
United Kinedomyee 2 or ee 13.9 20 PAG 7 13.6 144 8) 13.6 1323 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland ...... 6.2 (5 11 4.8 5.0 4.6 By al 5.0 
FUP OP ......nenenvsconsssernseserssqenseavaseconradens dens Gar a | 5.9 6.8 5. 7 Wes 5.8 
atin: AMCRICOe.. ccc. cca ate eee 7.0 6.3 5.6 5.8 6.1 5.6 Osi 
OUMERS iceucece eee Se 1 Bis fs) 3.0 3.9 3.6 3158) Bay 
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An analysis of the principal changes on the 
basis of individual commodities discloses the 
following major developments. Grains and motor 
vehicles, which so heavily contributed to the low 
level of exports in mid-1954, did not exercise any 
further marked depressing influence in the first 
six months of 1955. Sales of grains and farinaceous 
products, as a whole, declined from $279.7 million 
to $264.6 million; of the main commodities in 
this subgroup only exports of barley went up. 
Freight and passenger automobiles actually slightly 
more than held their own, at $2.7 million and $5.3 
million as against $2.4 million and $5.1 million, 
but exports of automobile parts were reduced from 
$9.6 million to $6.8 million. Three industries in 
which there has been especially large investment 
and expansion in recent years, namely chemicals, 
iron ore and petroleum, reflected this general 
development also in the export field. Exports of 
many kinds of chemicals, and particularly of 
fertilizers and cellulose, have accelerated the 
rate of increase which has characterized this 
industry in the recent years. Exports of petroleum 
and iron ore went up by over 260% and 200% re- 
spectively. 


Newsprint paper remained Canada’s largest 
export item at mid-year 1955, a position it has 
consistently occupied in each first half-year period 
since 1950. During the same time newsprint also 
showed a continuous upward movement in successive 
first half-years. The trend has also been apparent 
in nickel and aluminum and, with the exception of 
1951 and 1953, respectively, in fertilizers and 
wood pulp. Planks and boards registered the 
greatest absolute rise in value, most of which 
occurred in exports to the United States, reflecting 
record building activity in that country in the 
period under discussion. Also, iron ore and petro- 
leum excepted, planks and boards had the largest 
upward percentage change. This item displaced 
wheat as Canada’s second largest export commodity 
and, together with such other major exports as 
copper, asbestos, zinc, primary and semi-finished 
steel, and whisky, recovered from the dip in sales 
abroad that occurred in the first half of 1954. 


The overall increase in the value of imports 
in the first half of 1955 was a reflection of greater 


consumer spending as well as of the rising level 
of industrial activity and investment expenditure 
during the period under discussion. It was spread 
fairly evenly over the main commodity groups, but 
some individual commodities showed important 
variations. Imports of fresh vegetables and tea 
went up markedly in value, but so did their prices. 
In the former case there was only a slight increase 
in volume, in the latter an actual decline in the 
quantity bought. There was a substantial increase 
in imports of fibres and textiles, which was shared 
by the raw cotton, raw wool, cotton products and 
synthetic fibres and products sub-groups, but not 
by wool products. There were moderate upward 
and downward average price movements for raw 
cotton and cotton products and raw wool and wool 
products, respectively. The increase in purchases 
of internal combustion engines (which includes 
diesel and other automobile and truck engines) 
and of automobile parts reflected the record rate 
of motor vehicle production in Canada during the 
first half of 1955. Imports of iron ore, which went 
down sharply in the first half of 1954, recovered 
almost to their 1953 level, reflecting a higher rate 
of steel production in this country. Purchases of 
non-farm machinery, which remained the largest 
import category, inereased slightly. Despite the 
substantial growth of petroleum production and 
refining in Canada in the recent years, imports of 
petroleum, fuel oils and gaSoline more than main- 
tained their high levels. Purchases of coal were 
also a little higher than in the first half of 1954. 
Imports of many types of electrical apparatus, 
chemicals, and aircraft went up considerably. So 
did those of rubber and rubber products, the price 
of which also advanced substantially but not as 
much as the value. 


One major import decline was in coffee, which 
fell in volume as well as in price. Imports of rolling 
mill products and other primary and semi-finished 
steel products were also reduced, this decline 
being seemingly associated with increased domestic 
production capacity in this field. Imports of some 
farm implements dropped moderately, but this 
decrease was offset by a rise in purchases of 
tractors in about the same proportion. 


Canada’s Rank in World Trade 


United Nations and International Monetary 
Fund statistical sources indicate the following 
developments in world trade and in the ranking of 
the major trading countries in 1954. World trade 
reached its postwar peak in 1951 after having 
climbed steeply to well over U.S. $158 billion 
from about U.S. $116 billion in 1950. It then dropped 
by U.S. $4 billion and U.S. $3 billion, respectively, 
in 1952 and 1953, but recovered in 1954 to reach 
the level of close to U.S. $157 billion. This was 
also the best postwar year in volume terms. It 
bears emphasis that the volume of world trade in 
1954 was about 58% larger than in 1938. Most of 
this increase has taken place since 1948, coin- 


ciding with the resurgence of economic activity 
in war-damaged countries, especially those of 
Western Europe. At the same time by 1948 the 
proportion of world exports supplied by the United 
States and Canada, who were contributing to the 
recovery of their wartime allies, reached about 30%. 
However, a gradual movement in the direction of 
the prewar pattern of world trade with regard to 
the relative shares of the main participants caused 
this proportion to decline to about 25% of the much 
larger total in 1954. This development has been 
reflected in the substantial net addition of gold 
and dollars to the reserves of the rest of the world 
in recent years, 
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TABLE 3. Leading Countries in World Trade, by Value of Trade and Trade per Capita, 1954 


Total Trade 


Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. 


Country | 1953 1954 


Country 


Value of Trade 


U.S. $'000,000 U.S. $000,000 U.S. $’000,000 
World Total4 .... |74, 796 77,332 World Total! .... | 76,443 79,335 World Total! .... |151,239 156, 667 
1. United States.... |15, 7822 15, 0994| 1. United States....| 11,834 11,103] 1. United States . | 27,6162 26,2022 

2. United Kingdom | 7,525 17,771 | 2. United Kingdom 9, 361 9,462) 2. United Kingdom | 16, 886 172233) 
3. Germany, Fed- 3. Germany, Fed- 3. Germany, Fed- 

eral Republic | 4,390 5, 249 eral Republic Se 7/7(3l 4,571 eral Republic 8,161 9, 820 

de Cunaudenie mi Nas oO "as dode! 4. CANACG™ cccsenns: 4, 824 ANH AGi eae Canada wenrencs 9, 420 8, 983 

By; LINGHNOS) arscccccccec [| BRT GK TICKS) |] else MENACE) cocopscceecoce Os G42 ae aa a LO eth OC Carers scree Tele 8, 404 

6. Netherlands... | 2,152 2,412.| 6. Netherlands ...... Dis hel! 2,857] 6. Netherlands...... 4,535 5, 269 
7. Belgium and Lux- 7. Belgium and Lux- 7. Belgiumand Lux- 

embourg ......... We isl Dy BW embourg ........ 2; 405 25530 EMpOUnE rer 4,656 4,835 

Sy Venezuela. lade 1, 690i) Sa Italy 5.2... D420 ee 514 01s ee Siem bball Vileeesee cree. cere 3, 927 4, 037 

GC emAUStraliaie eee alialO Tee 1e)OD Ope end DAM eee cecsnc eae. 2, 410 23991" Oe d a Dainese seereee 3,685 4, 028 

PO ALY iced ky OUT. (1,636 | 10. Australia: 22.5... 1,471 1,869] 10. Australia .......... 3, 448 3, 528 

DLs JADOD) ceesaecan rel) ts 210 | 1sG29 elds OW COCHIN. cycectens. I ISR) 1 Taille. OW eCeNE--ccecee 3, 059 3, 365 

Bee ON COCCI ere OOn phy DOS. || Lael nccesceners-oss VyS1Oe wl nG O45 Move Brazil erect ce 2, 858 3, 196 

PS e BEAL es cccoreraiennee, 1) 15909) = 15562 tou Unlon. of ‘South 13. Venezuela ........ 2, 341 2,611 

Atricaw eet: Gt OMe Geo Go 
14. Switzerland ...... | 1, 201 1, 225 }14. Switzerland ...... 1,176 1, 300| 14. Switzerland ...... Oe Bly 2, 525 
[See indines sense SL SG+ bd 5882 (45s, INdia..oneee. le ENF 15259 dS eel aa. eeeeeer ees Phe Nes 2, 441 


Trade per Capita? 


Uses Ues.4$ | U.S. $ 

1. New Zealand .... Boo 326 | 1. New Zealand .... 263 328] 1. New Zealand.... 585 655 

2. Venezuela ........ 266 DOT | SeD ONORWAY mcrae cece 272 BLOKO |” Pes (COENEN EW Artec cases 637 591 
Semana dawec cera 311 DOOR eon @ alla dares 326 299} 3. Belgiumand Lux- 

embourg ........ ails! 530 

4. Belgium and Lux- 4. Belgium and Lux- 4, Switzerland ...... 487 513 

emMbOUNE Gee. 248 D252 embourg ........ 264 278 

5. Switzerland ...... 246 249 | 5. Netherlands ...... DPA 269] 5. Netherlands...... 432 497 

Ge oalaWaky cee. 235 230 T On HONS KONE es 301 26 le Ge DemmMan keeesete ses 434 479 

7. Netherlands ...... 205 DOT eu CNIMarKueesesee-ce 229 26 4ilin dice NOLW AY c..creeteece = 423 472 

8. Sweden .............. 206 220 | 8. Switzerland ...... 241 264| 8. Sweden.............. 427 466 

9. Trinidad and To- 9. Sweden .............. 220 246| 9. Venezuela ........ 430 459 

DAO! cece Daw 219 

10. Denmarks..)....:.... 205 215 |10. Sarawak ............ 218 218) Owe HON Sakon Gere. 515 456 
11. Hong) Kong......... oe 188 |11. Trinidad and To- 11. Trinidad and To- 

DavOn ec ccttent: 204 209 bagoweee ee. 425 428 

1D PAUSthallawe cee 224 1S 5 eae AUStr altace: 167 2081 12. Australia s.r. 391 393 

Se NOMWiayiee-eee eee ay 172 |13. United Kingdom 184 185} 13. United Kingdom 332 337 

la eerciniand sr cece 138 1625 14s irelandse 174 172) | 14 inland fee. 266 320 
15. United Kingdom 148 1525 |e sracleeer sees: 170 172; 15. Malaya and Sing- 

EWo\o ke) cansbaeecon. 299 289 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics, September, 1955; and United Nations Sta- 
tistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Statistical Papers, Series A, Vol. VII, Nos. 2, 3. 
1. World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and those countries of Eastern Europe not reporting trade currently. 
2. Including military aid extended to other countries. 
3. Trading countries as listed by I.M.F., except that Aden, Netherlands Antilles, and countries with neither exports 
nor imports of U.S. $100 million in 1954 were excluded. 
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It may be noted at this point that there tends 
to be a discrepancy in world trade statistics for 
any year as between export and import figures. 
One factor which accounts for it stems from the 
fact that whereas exports are recorded on a f.o.b. 
port of exit basis, imports are shown on a c¢.ji.f. 
basis, exceeding the value of goods exported by 
the amount of freight between exporting and im- 
porting countries. Moreover, this discrepancy 
tends also to be affected by the time lag in re- 
cording imports, relative to exports. In times of 
decreasing world trade, recorded imports tend to 
go down later than exports, but they also tend to 
show recovery later during an upturn in world trade. 
This trend is particularly noticeable when an 
upward or downward movement in world trade is 
reversed from one year to another. An example 
of such ‘‘statistical’’ behaviour of export and 
import data occurred between 1951 and 1953. 
Exports declined in 1952 from their 1951 level 
but picked up slightly in 1953. Imports were also 
lower in 1952, but less so than exports, and they 
still continued moving down in 1953, this time very 
sharply: consequently total trade showed a de- 
crease in 1953 over 1952, even though exports 
were higher and trade had commenced to recover, 


The value of Canada’s trade in 1954 was ex- 
ceeded only by that of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. German trade did not revive until about 
1949 and has made great strides since, reaching 
in 1954 almost three times its value in 1949. Before 


the war Germany was normally the world’s third 
leading trading nation. 


With the exception of the United States, Canada, 
and Australia, all fifteen leading exporting countries 
increased their exports in 1954. In the case of 
the United States, however, it was the reduction 
in military aid that caused the decline in total 
exports, non-military exports showing an increase — 
a reverse of the situation in 1953. Canada’s ex- 
ports were again lower than in the record year 
1952 but were virtually as high as in 1951. Imports 
into the majority of the leading importing countries 
increased in 1954. However, Canadian imports 
declined, in a greater proportion than did exports, 


Canada’s trade on a per capita basis far exceeds 
that of most other leading trading countries. In 
1953 Canada held first rank and in 1954 only New 
Zealand had a higher per capita trade. A majority 
of the leading countries in world trade increased 
their total per capita trade in 1954. All the Western 
European countries on the list, as well as the 
United Kingdom, were among those countries that 
showed gains in respect to total trade per capita 
as well as in per capita exports and imports, a 
reflection of the recovery from the slump of 1953. 
Canada was in 1954 one of the countries which 
had a decline in per capita total trade and per 
capita exports and imports. New Zealand, whose 
imports went up sharply in 1954, regained in all 
three respects the first rank which she held in 
1952. 


CHAPTER Il 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States and the United Kingdom 
together accounted for 80.7% of Canada’s total 
trade during the first half of 1955, this being the 
same proportion as during the corresponding period 
in 1953 and slightly more than in 1954. The ab- 
solute value of trade with both countries increased, 
although the United States’ share of Canada’s total 
trade was fractionally lower than in the first six 
months of 1954 and stood at 67.4%. The United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, increased its share 
from 12.5% to 13.3%, much higher exports from 
Canada more than compensating for the fall of 
imports from the United Kingdom. Only eight other 
countries accounted for 1% or more of total exports 
from or imports to Canada during the period under 
discussion. The individual countries comprising 
this group of leading trading partners remained 
unchanged, with the exception of the Netherlands 
replacing Brazil: nor were there many changes 


regarding the ranking of these countries according 
to total trade with Canada. 


Venezuela was again the only country other 
than the United States and the United Kingdom to 
provide more than 1% of Canada’s imports, her 
share being 4% of the import total, same as in the 
first half of 1954. Venezuela was also again the 
only country ather than the United States among 
the ten leading trading partners with which Canada 
had an import balance. Japan remained the third 
largest export market for Canadian goods, her share 
of total exports, however, dropping from 3.3% to 
2.2%. But the United States and the United Kingdom 
were again, during the first part of 1955, the only 
two countries which individually accounted for 
more than 1% of both exports and imports from and 
to Canada, although Germany was very close to 
becoming one. 


Trade with the United States 


Both exports to and imports from the United 
States increased in value during the first half of 
1955. Imports went up by $146.4 million and exports 
by only $84.0 million: consequently the import 
balance increased from 13.5% to 14.6% of total 
trade. Price changes were only of minor importance 
during this period. Prices of exports to the United 
States were on the average probably higher by 
less than 2% and prices of imports from the United 
States by less than 1%, as compared with the first 
six months of 1954. Hence the value changes can 
be almost entirely attributed to a higher volume 
of exports and imports. 


The increase in Canada’s trade with the United 
States was part of the general upswing in that 
country’s foreign trade, exclusive of military aid; 
it accounted for about 30% of the increase in the 
total trade of the United States with all areas, 


although it was less than half of the increase with 
Western Europe. Canada remained by far the most 
important trading partner of the United States. 
Canada took more imports from the United States 
than the twenty Latin American republics together 
and only a little less than the whole of Western 
Europe, and she bought over three and a half times 
as much as the next highest ranking individual 
purchaser, the United Kingdom. Canada exported 
to the United States almost 15% more than did all 
of Western Europe, though about one-quarter less 
than the twenty Latin American republics, the 
leading supplying region for the United States; 
and she sold to the United States over four times 
more than the next highest individual supplier, 
Venezuela, Canada’s share of United States exports 
dropped fractionally to 23.2%, but our share of 
United States imports increased slightly to 22.8%. 


TABLE 4, Trade of Canada with the United States 


DOMESTICEHIRPOnUSIe eee tence erreere ee cen 1, 188.4 Ie 2305.5 
EVO SHOX OLUS resthieseec cee meas ric one 2d 22.9 
EMD ORGS vec eter ece se eee eee 1,672.4 1,548.8 
“OUCoY 20 ibe 8 2100 Ke See en Seno ereh aan ues Seen Gren 288200 2,802.3 
PERGOe Balance <..u lacus wesc scutes - 462.8 - 295.4 


Change from 


1953 1954 1955 
2nd half ’53)1ist half ’54 


$’000,000 
1522055 Bed967. « 1 20sc8 - 2.8 ae Uieit: 
24.3 26.0 25.7 = = 
1,502.8 1,458.6 1,649.2 - 5.8 + 927 
2,647.6 2,681.2 2,878.0 - 4.3 TES at 
- 358.0 - 235.9 - 420.4 
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Domestic Exports to the United Siates! 


There were marked gains, during the first half 
of 1955, in exports of industrial and construction 
materials to the United States. Increases were 
general among forest products, metals, minerals 
and chemicals. But declines in grains and some 
agricultural products and in deliveries on defence 
contracts offset part of the gains; consequently 
the 7.4% rise in total exports to the United States 
was somewhat moderated. 


The wood, wood products and paper group went 
up by $68.0 million to $581.6 million. All the major 
items showed value increases except pulpwood, 
the sales of which declined very slightly. Planks 
and boards and shingles registered the largest 
percentage increases, and planks and boards alone 
the greatest absolute value gain, from $86.8 million 
to $130.0 million—this development being a reflec- 
tion of the record levels of housing construction 
in the United States during the first part of 1955. 
There were also volume increases for all the major 
items in this group except pulpwood, ranging from 
45% for planks and boards, 40% for plywoods, and 
47% for shingles to only over 1% for newsprint. 
The United States share of Canada’s exports of 
this group as a whole went down slightly, but was 
still almost 80% of the total. So did the United 
States share of newsprint, plywood and shingles; 
but that of planks and boards and wood pulp went up. 


The non-ferrous metals and products group 
was again second in importance in value terms to 
wood, wood products and paper. Its exports to the 
United States increased by $21.0 million to $211.5 
million, about one-third of this gain being due to 
greater volume. Higher prices were registered for 
all the non-ferrous metals, except for platinum, 
and particularly for lead, copper and zinc. Exports 
of all the metals, lead excepted, went up in value, 
especially those of nickel and zinc. A slightly 
lower volume of shipments appeared in aluminum 
and copper, and sharply so in lead. 


Exports of iron and steel products to the United 
States increased moderately in value, and probably 
Slightly in volume as well. There was a substantial 
decrease in deliveries of guns on defence contracts, 
However, exports of iron ore went up markedly, 
the increase being made possible by new mining 
capacity. Sales of primary iron and steel, farm 
implements and machinery and internal combustion 
engines also advanced sharply. The higher value 
of exports of non-metallic minerals and products 
was more than accounted for by a 300% increase 
in shipments of petroleum, from $2.9 to $12.0 
million. Asbestos went up by $2.0 million, but 
abrasives declined by approximately the same 
amount. There was also a very substantial increase 
in exports of chemicals. 


1. ¥or illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VI. 


The declines which tended to moderate the 
overall increase in the value of domestic exports 
to the United States were recorded in four of the 
nine main commodity groups. In the agricultural 
and vegetable products group, the value of which 
was reduced by almost one-third, whisky was the 
only major export item that showed an increase 
in value and in volume, although a very moderate 
one. Barley and oats went down in value very 
substantially, by over 60% and 70%, respectively, 
and in view of higher prices even more so in vol- 
ume, Wheat and fodders also experienced a steep 
downturn. Exports of the animal and animal products 
group aS a whole were reduced moderately but 
remained above the level of the first part of 1953. 
Shipments of slaughter cattle, which so heavily 
contributed to the overall gain in this group in the 
first half of 1954 over the same period in 1953, 
were down by more than one-half or $4.0 million; 
and those of canned meats by $1.0 million. But 
exports of fur skins went up by almost $3.0 million, 
and those of fresh and frozen fish, and pork and 
dairy cattle, by $1.0 million each. Shipments of 
aircraft and cartridges declined by about $10.0 
million, accounting for more than the total drop in 
exports of the miscellaneous commodities group; 
but sales of electrical energy almost doubled, to 
$5.9 million. There was also a moderate decline 
in exports of fibres, textiles and products. 


Imports from the United States 
Imports from the United States during the first 


‘part of 1955 increased by $146.5 million to reach 


$1,649.2 million. The level of imports achieved 
during the first part of 1955 was only slightly below 
the record peak of the first half of 1953, and there 
are strong indications that a new record will be 
reached in the second half-year. The underlying 
upward trend of imports which has prevailed during 
the postwar period, especially in such items as 
some types of non-farm machinery, auto parts, 
electrical apparatus and a wide variety of producers 
and consumers’ zoods, was markedly demonstrated 
in the half-year. At the same time certain offsetting 
factors were in evidence, namely the shift from 
United States suppliers of crude petroleum and 
products, the declining use of coal, and reductions 
in imports of textiles and certain types of metais 
and products such as rolling mill products, agricu. ~ 
tural implements and pipe for pipelines. 

‘There were increases over 1954 during the first 
six months of 1955 in all the main commodity 
groups, with the exception of non-metallic minerals 
and products which fell off moderately. In the latter 
group the only major item showing a value increase 
was bituminous coal, which went up in volume 
about twice as much as in value. Anthracite coal 
went down about as much in price as in value. 
Imports of petroleum, fuel oils, and gasoline all 
decreased quite substantially in value, most of 
this decline being due to lower quantities shipped. 


2. For illustrative statistics see Part I, especially 
Table VII. 
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In absolute terms, although not relatively, the 
greatest increase in imports from the United States 
took place in the iron and products group, which 
rose by $60.0 million to $695.3 million, accounting 
for almost half of the total gain in imports. Iron 
ore, non-farm machinery, freight and passenger 
automobiles and parts, tractors, internal combustion 
engines, tools, and cooking and heating apparatus 
showed value increases ranging from 5% to 90%. 
Deliveries of railway cars fell off from the high 
levels of 1954 in consequence of the completion 
of some special contracts for new passenger 
‘equipment for Canadian lines. There was also a 
slight decline in imports of rolling mill products, 
a substantial one in farm implements, and a very 
sharp fall in pipes, tubes and fittings. 


The increase of $14.4 million in imports of 
fibres, textiles and products from the United States 
accounted for more than half of that from all coun- 
tries. Purchases of raw cotton went up very sub- 
stantially in value, mostly due to larger volume. 
The value increase in imports of cotton fabrics 
was almost wholly caused by higher prices, not 
volume changes. Fresh vegetables and fur skins 
showed the largest value increases in the agricul- 
tural and vegetable products and animal and animal 
products groups, due mainly to price changes. The 
increase in the miscellaneous commodities group 
was due primarily to higher imports of aircraft and 
of non-commercial items, 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


Featured by a widening export balance, trade 
with the United Kingdom during the first part of 
1955 continued the trend which started in the second 
half of 1954. Total exports further increased to 
$383.4 million and imports continued their decline 
to $182.9 million, this trend being markedly affected 
by the impact of the strikes which are discussed 
below. Consequently in the first half of 1955 
Canada’s export balance with the United Kingdom 
increased to 35.7% of total trade, from 16.9% in 
the corresponding period of 1954. These movements 
in value of export and import trade, as during the 
first part of 1954, again appear to have been almost 
entirely due to volume rather than to price changes, 
The situation described above was reminiscent of 
the first half of 1952. Then exports increased by 
59% over the first half of 1951 to the record value 
of $403.2 million, while imports fell by 28% to 
the lowest half-year value since 1949 of $161.4 
million—the trend having already strongly estab- 
lished itself during the second part of 1951. 


During the first part of 1955 Canada was again 
the United Kingdom’s second largest supplier. 
Canada’s share of the expanded imports of the 
United Kingdom, however, increased less than that 
of the United States which displaced Australia as 


the most important import source for the United 
Kingdom. But Canada moved down from third to 
fourth place, after Australia, the United States and 
New Zealand, aS a market for products of the 
United Kingdom, her share of the slightly increased 
total United Kingdom exports decreasing by almost 
9%. It is interesting to note at this point that 
despite the 27% drop in June, total United Kingdom 
exports rose slightly during the first half of 1955, 
as compared with the first six months of 1954, to 
almost $4 billion. Of the four principal United 
Kingdom export markets only sales to Canada went 
down in value during this period. 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


The high levels of business activity in the 
United Kingdom and sustained demand for Canadian 
erains, forest products and non-ferrous metals 
were at the root of the 35% increase in United 
Kingdom’s purchases from Canada, these purchases 
being consistently higher in every one of the first 
six months of 1955. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VIII. 


TABLE 5. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 


Jan. - June | July - Dec.| Jan. - June} July - Dec. 


ps half ’53}1st half *54 
5 J to to 
an. - June jong half ’54|1st half ’55 


Domestic Hxportsas eae ee 314.2 351.0 
RCA SNORE. ah. tod marie eet eaters tn 20 
IMPOLRUSS tac. teen ee ee ee 219.6 233.8 
PROUGL a AIG ote ket et 27 nent re 535. 4 586.9 
rauerDAlancer:.. ce rate tek tee 42 QBs 7 + 119.3 


$’000,000 
284. 6 368. 8 384. 5 
ora 2.5 1.9 
204.1 188. 4 182.9 
491.2 559.6 "569. 3 
+ 82.9 + 182.9 +'203°75 
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The greatest value gain in domestic exports 
to the United Kingdom during the first half of 1955 
took place in the agricultural and vegetable products 
group, sales increasing from $83.2 million to $145.0 
million over the same period in 1954. Of the major 
commodities in this group only wheat flour went 
down in value and quite markedly so. The increase 
in exports of wheat, which rose from $46.7 million 
to $73.0 million, contributed one-half of the gain 
in this group, and due to lower pricesthe rise in 
volume was even more pronounced than that in 
value. During this period Canada continued to be 
the largest wheat supplier tothe United Kingdom 
(followed by the United States and Australia in 
close order) and supplied about 50%, as against 
58% in the first half of 1954, of an almost twice 
as large market. There was also a spectacular in- 
crease of 400% in the sales of barley, three-fourths 
of the gain being in volume. Canada captured 90% 
of the barley market, as against 30% during the 
first part of 1954, and, as in the case of wheat, 
the market had almost doubled. It may be noted, 
however, that sales of barley to the United Kingdom 
during the second half of 1954, as well as those 
during the corresponding period in 1953, had even 
surpassed the high level of exports in the first 
half of 1955. A gain of $8.7 million in shipments 
of tobacco and of $4.6 million in those of oil seed 
cake and meal established Canada as the United 
Kingdom’s main supplier of these commodities 
during the period under discussion. There were 
also very substantial increases in exports of flax 
seed and oats, and shipments of over $1.1 million 
of apples made their first appearance since the 
first half of 1952. 


Exports of the animals and animal products 
group declined by over 35%. There were considerable 
decreases in exports of canned fish and fresh beef 
and veal, only partly counterbalanced by gains in 
sales of cheese and fur skins. 


The wood, wood products and paper group rose 
from $65.5 million to $77.5 million, and almost 
every major item showed an increase in sales. This 
was particularly true of planks and boards and 
newsprint paper which rose by $5.0 million and 
$3.5 million, respectively, the latter commodity 
accounting for two-thirds of the United Kingdom 
market. The iron and products group more than 
doubled in value, from $4.9 million to $11.1 million, 
with increases in shipments of all the major items, 
rolling mill products and pigs, ingots, blooms and 
billets showing particularly large gains. Except 
for decreases in shipments of copper and platinum, 
all the principal individual non-ferrous metals 
showed very substantial value gains, boosting the 
group total from $104.5 million to $121.6 million. 
There were also sizeable volume increases, again 
in all items except copper and platinum. Exports 
of non-metallic minerals and products rose from 
$5.3 million to $9.1 million, asbestos and coal and 
coke going up in value by 90% and over 600%, 
respectively. A substantial increase was also 
recorded in shipments of chemicals, from $7.0 
million to $10.8 million. 


Imports from the United Kingdom! 


The decrease in imports from the United Kingdom 
during the first part of 1955, by $21.2 million to 
$182.9 million, was almost entirely concentrated 
in the iron and products group. The latter went 
down by $24.2 million to $54.1 million, this more 
than accounting for the overall decline. 'The sharpest 
drops in value took place in non-farm machinery 
and passenger automobiles, $7.2 million and $3.8 
million, respectively, And, wire and products and 
bicycles excepted, all major items in this group, 
such as internal combustion engines, pipes, tubes 
and fittings, rolling mill products, castings and 
forgings, tractors, and tools registered substantial 
decreases. The fibres and textiles and products 
group virtually maintained its level at $45.6 million, 
as compared with the first half of 1954, but was 
considerably lower than during the first six months 
of 1953. Purchases of textile apparel, wool yarns, 
wool carpets; and wool fabrics all went down, the 
latter particularly sharply; but imports of wool 
tops and noils rose sizeably. Imports of cotton 
fabrics also declined substantially, but those of 
cotton yarns went up slightly. Shipments of coated 
and impregnated cloth, however, almost doubled, 
and purchases of synthetic fibres, tops and yarns 
increased threefold. 


The most interesting development in imports in 
the non-ferrous metals and products group which 
declined by $0.5 million to $22.5 million was the 
12% increase in purchases of electrical apparatus. 
The non-metallic minerals and products group, 
like the textiles, alSo showed a fractional decline 
only, higher shipments of glass partly compensating 
for the falling off in purchases of pottery, chinaware, 
and anthracite coal. Imports of both the chemicals 
and wood, wood products and paper groups increased 
by 10%, and those of the miscellaneous commodities 
category, in which purchases of aircraft accounted 
for twice the amount of the overall increase, by 
17%. A $0.2 million increase in imports of agricul- 
tural and vegetable products was counterbalanced 
by an equivalent drop in those of animals and 
animal products. The greatest relative rise took 
place in purchases of vegetable oils and cereal 
foods and bakery products. Imports of confectionery 
also went up, but those of leather and leather 
products, whisky and tea all decreased, in the 
case of the latter very sharply, particularly in 
volume. 


The changes in trade with the United Kingdom, 
particularly as regards Canadian imports from that 
country, were influenced by several special factors 
whose relative importance cannot be measured 
with any degree of accuracy, but which warrant 
some consideration. The rail, dock, and seamen’s 
strikes seem to have been the most Significant 
factors. As it happened, conditions at the docks 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table Ix, 
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during the strikes favoured the clearance of British 
imports rather than British exports. The typical 
British import cargo lends itself better to mechanical 
handling than typical United Kingdom exports which 
require careful and time-consuming storage; further- 
more exports tend to go in small shipments to 
numerous destinations, and after interruption of 
shipping some have to wait longer for a ship. 
Moreover the strike was partial, and the available 
labour tended to be put on unloading. Despite 
efforts to transport manufactured goods from the 
factories to the docks by truck, many ships unloaded 
their cargoes and then sailed away empty or only 
partly loaded in order to fulfil obligations else- 
where; several bypassed the strike-bound ports, 
unloaded their cargoes and sailed away without 
their scheduled export cargoes which, even if 
delivered to seaboard from factory, had been sent 
to the original port of shipment. The ports of 
Liverpool and Manchester, severely tied by the 
dock strike, handle a large proportion of Canada- 
bound goods; furthermore the seamen’s strike 
mainly delayed liners on the Canadian run. Conse- 
quently, whereas United Kingdom imports in June 
were hardly affected by the strikes, exports dropped 
by 27% over the same period. The fall in exports 
to Canada was very severe and, according to United 


Kingdom statistics, four times as great as that 
to the United States. Canadian statistics show that 
the June drop in imports from the United Kingdom 
of $18.0 million was not much below the total fall 
of $21.2 million in imports from that country during 
the first part of 1955. But the decline of $3.2 
million in Canadian imports from the United Kingdom 
during the first five months of 1955 would seem to 
imply (among other indicators) that the overall 
first half-year drop was affected not only by the 
strikes but also by the forces of domestic and 
foreign competition, particularly in such commodities 
as machinery and automobiles. Imports from the 
United Kingdom in July were close to the 1954 
level, and those in August were almost 15% higher, 
this improvement being apparently caused by the 
lag in shipments resulting from the strikes. But 
total imports for the first eight months of 1955 were 
still $8.4 million below the level of the corres- 
ponding period in 1954. However, this drop is not 
clear evidence of a major overall declining trend. 
The largest part of the apparent reduction in total 
imports would probably be eliminated if adjustment 
were made for the change in import coding procedure 
to the recorded figure of imports from the United 
Kingdom in June 1954. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries 


Venezuela 


Total trade with Venezuela again increased in 
the first half of 1955, by over 5%, and Canada’s 
import balance with that country again rose, to 
almost 72% of total trade. As in the past, petroleum 
and fuel oils were the outstanding import items, 
jointly accounting for over 99% of imports from 
Venezuela and for 69% of total purchases of these 
commodities from all countries. Crude petroleum 
and fuel oil imports both rose in value by $3.0 
million, standing at $83.6 million and $4.8 million, 
respectively, this gain Slightly exceeding the 
overall increase in imports from Venezuela over 
the previous half-year. Of the few remaining import 
commodities, coffee was the next one by value, at 
$0.2 million. 


Exports to Venezuela were again lower in the 
first half of 1955, by 6%. Sales of passenger auto- 
mobiles, which dropped from $2.0 million in the 
first half of 1953 to about $0.1 million during the 
corresponding period in 1954, were again cut in 
half. Wheat flour was again the most important 
single export commodity, shipments dropping during 
the first part of 1955 to $5.5 million from $5.8 
million during the same period in 1954. Declines 
were also registered in sales of eggs, potatoes, 
farm and non-farm machinery, and aluminum. But 
sales of chemicals, of which cellulose accounted 
for more than one-half, increased by almost 60%, 
and those of newsprint by 7%. The Venezuelan 
market for powdered, condensed and evaporated 
milk, shipments of which rose by 17% to $2.0 


million, absorbed over 55% of Canada’s total 
exports. Sales of powdered milk alone increased 
from $1.5 million to $1.8 million and accounted for 
over 67% of total Canadian exports of this com- 
modity, Canada and the Netherlands being the main 
suppliers of powdered milk to Venezuela, after 
the United States. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Total trade with the Federal Republic of Germany 
again increased in the first half of 1955 over’ the 
corresponding period a year ago by almost 23%, 
much more so than it did in the first part of 1954 
over 1953. Both exports and imports rose by over 
20%, Germany ranking fourth both as a market for 
Canadian goods and a supplier of Canadian imports. 
Canada’s trade balance with Germany of $17.9 
million amounted to 29% of total trade with that 
country, a Slightly higher proportion than a year 
ago. Exports to Germany increased from $32.0 
million to $39.6 million, reflecting the high rate of 
advance of the German economy. There were slightly 
lower Sales of wheat, which at $16.3 million was 
again by far the most important single export item, 
more substantial declines in wheat flour, barley, 
gas engines, and lead, and no recurrence of the 
$4.1 million sale of surplus canned meat. There 
were moderate increases in shipments of cattle 
hides and whisky and an appearance of exports of 
rye valued at $1.6 million. Exports of wood pulp 
and newsprint went up considerably. The booming 
demand for steel in Germany expressed itself in 
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TABLE 6. Trade of Canada with Eight Leading Countries, by Half Years 


2nd half ’53] 1st half ’54 


Change from 


$000,000 % % 
Venezuela: 
POUAIBEIXPOLES tect. ccocse ences sess cseateoceacnees 17.6 19.0 NS}, 5) 15.6 14.6 - 18.1 - 6.0 
TIDY OTILES) ase Seance be Hee ee eR (kal 84.0 82.5 85.1 88.7 Pe 2 JL 17/55) 
PACE RO ALATICO Ai osceccteens nen eiicsnnb odes = a5) - 65.0 - 67.0 - 69.5 - 74.1 — _ 
Germany, Federal Republic: 
OCAEEX DOLE Siesct tes: t.wintns sae eoosceossee 34.3 0), 7 32,10 55.8 39.6 13 el el Oona 
LGRIVSXG) STSiA ae eels et Na ate eats 08 Ae ae de 14.2 PAL 18.0 26.5 PAV te so + 20.4 
PETAad@e eBalAnCe:.i55.cccexcevescceesocctec neers + 20.1 + 28.9 + 14.0 + 29.4 + 17.9 — _ 
Japan: 
ER OLATMEX DOLUSe.crt: tere ccseaaete ee ees one 37.4 81.3 61.6 35.1 45.4 - 56.9 - 26.3 
MIMD ORGS or weet te oc Aue eh tae Wie 2, 3b Be tl 71.9 6.6 12.6 13.9 + 58.8 +109. 1 
ELT ACCUDALANI CO? teicctctesdscebaeaeedteecs odeesat + 31.6 + 73.5 + 54.9 To ns ae Sika) _ - 
Australia: 
PROUAIN EK NOLGS er ccccea te eee ecs vectors 18.0 21.9 Wp. 8 24.0 28.3 + 9.8 SB 
SCV OLG) hci aan ee eM eR al 6.3 Whe 7.8 16.9 8.5 - 1.4 + 9.0 
PERAC CHB SIAN Cie teireeicc cess oestsscoceece ook’ oa? + 4.8 + 14.5 J marie | + 19.9 a _ 
Belgium and Luxembourg: 
OLAIBEIXDOLUSIE a teresa cee cos ett coane be 31.9 37.9 22.7 32.6 
ANT ONG. rae eee enc reasons sect eset 14.4 14.7 11.8 1esae 
SIAC BAIANCE) ey-crcksssccs es coscacscss asses eee + 17.4 + 23.4 + 10.9 + 19.3 
Union of South Africa: 
PROCAIMEIXDORUS escetetee erenticace ection 23.9 27.0 ome 16.8 
TUGDOLES Berenice ce eeoree es cctea coe aire 253 Qe 2.3 Ba6 
Mracer Balance. ...seese centers netbetects + 21.5 + 24.8 + 20.9 ne eh 7 
Netherlands: 
MR GUATEEIXPOMUS Baccicccsisseo ress sstdedevecv wares 21.3 Ae, Tf 12.8 27.5 
EINPOLLS ere eoecaet ee een aes teva eran cwn tease’ V0}, 4 Tt 9.9 We 
brad @s Balancer. -.cccsecescc aves ctevasouse ences + 11.1 + 9.6 + 2.9 + 14.9 
Norway: 
PROEAIEIUXPONUS yet etcccccee ececcceesresssecese 20.3 17.0 210 22.9 
INDORE Sern rte eercoesccssts-cesttccncccur soo 1.0 ila! 1.0 1.0 
PBRAGE? BALANCEClL =. 2 .ccsstsctcaesceneemeovesnosese 4 + 15.6 + 20.0 + 21.9 
pressure on supplies of steel scrap: Canada sup- to $2.8 million. Imports of chemicals rose from $1.2 
plied $1.8 million of it as well as some iron ore. million to $1.7 million, and those of fibres, textiles 


Even though sales of primary copper declined, and products from $1.4 million to $1.7 million. In 
shipments of it together with three and a half times the latter group an increase took place in shipments 
larger exports of copper scrap and higher sales of of synthetic fibre fabrics and wool fabrics but a 


semi-fabricated copper amounted to $4.2 million as decline in purchases of cotton fabrics and carpets. 
against $1.5 million in the first half of 1954. Ex- The rest of the upturn in imports from Germany was 
ports of aluminum more than doubled to $2.6 million, spread among a wide variety of products, such as 
as Germany’s aluminum industry which was the tools, clocks, jewellery, cameras, and others. 


world’s largest prewar producer and has now re- 
covered to third rank could not keep pace with the 


domestic demand. Shipments of asbestos also almost Japan 
doubled. It is interesting to note that exports of 
chemicals increased from $2.1 million to $2.4 million. At mid-year 1955 total trade with Japan stood 


at $59.3 million, almost $9.0 million less than a 

Imports from Germany increased from $18.0 to year ago. Exports to Japan during this period went 
$21.7 million, all the major import items rising in down from the first half-year peak in 1954 of $61.6 
value, Purchases of non-farm machinery went up million to $45.4 million, still staying, however, 
from $3.0 to $3.6 million, and those of freight and above the 1953 level. Imports continued their 
passenger automobiles and parts from $1.4 million upward movement, more than doubling to $12.6 
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million. Nevertheless, Canada’s export balance 
with Japan still amounted to over 50% of total 
trade with that country, as against 80% in 1954. 


The drop in exports went in hand with a general 
curtailment of imports by Japan which was effected 
by means of import restrictions and tight monetary 
policies at home. Japan continued to be second to 
the United Kingdom as a market for Canadian 
wheat, sales of which dropped from $30.1 million 
to $25.6 million, wheat still remaining by far the 
largest single export item. Japan was also the 
third largest market for barley, after the United 
Kingdom and the United States, even though ship- 
ments of this commodity fell precipitously from 
$11.8 million to $3.9 million. Sales of wheat flour 
were virtually unchanged at $0.8 million, but those 
of whisky declined substantially. Exports of asbes- 
tos went down moderately, but those of non-ferrous 
metals were halved to $1.1 million. Copper scrap 
and aluminum disappeared from the export list. Ship- 
ments of iron scrap also went down to almost nothing 
from $1.2 million; but sales of iron ore more than 
held their ground at $1.8 million. Wood pulp, the 
third ranking export item in the first part of 1954, 
went down by over $1.0 million from $4.5 million. 
The only substantial gain among the few major ex- 
ports that increased in value during the first six 
months of 1955 was flax seed which went up from 
$2.7 million to $3.4 million, replacing wood pulp as 
the third largest export commodity. 


Australia 


In the first half of 1955 Canadian exports 
benefited from the previous relaxations of import 
controls and went up from $22.3 million to $28.3 
million. Exports of planks and boards, which 
became the most important export commodity as 
against automobile parts a year ago, virtually 
doubled to $6.6 million. Newsprint, the second 
highest ramking export, went up more than threefold 
to $4.9 million. Very substantial increases were 
also registered in sales of trucks, aluminum, copper, 
asbestos, chemicals and tobacco. However, ship- 
ments of passenger cars and auto parts went down 
from $2.4 million to $0.8 million and $6.1 million 
to $3.0 million, respectively. 


An altered balance of payments situation led 
to the introduction of a severe cut in import quotas 
in April, 1955. Whatever effect this measure may 
have on Canadian exports to Australia, however. 
will not become apparent for some time because 
of the time lag between the issuing of licenses and 
the actual delivery of the commodities covered 
by them, 


Imports from Australia increased from $7.8 
million to $8.5 million. Those of wool, the main 
import commodity, also went up from $2.9 million 
to $3.2 million. But there was a decline in purchases 
of raw sugar, the second most important import 
item. Purchases of dried fruits doubled, but those 
of canned and preserved fruits declined somewhat. 


A similar divergent movement took place in the 
case of fresh mutton and lamb, which increased, 
and canned beef, which declined. 


Belgium and Luxembourg 


Exports to Belgium and Luxembourg increased 
from $22.7 million to $24.2 million, thus reversing 
the decline that had started in 1952. Wheat again 
constituted almost half of total exports to Belgium 
but fell to $10.9 million against $11.6 million a 
year ago, and other grains together went down from 
$2.0 million to $1.5 million. Of the other principal 
exports, salmon and wood and paper products 
dropped from $1.4 million to $1.0 million and $1.5 
million to $1.4 million, respectively. On the other 
hand, sales of rolling mill products and of non- 
ferrous metals rose substantially, those of aluminum 
more than doubling to $1.3 million. Exports of 
asbestos and chemicals more than held their ground 
at $1.2 million and $1.6 million, respectively, and 
those of flax seed more than doubled to $1.6 million. 


Imports from Belgium stayed at $11.8 million, 
thus halting the downward trend that began in 1951. 
Rolling mill products, which reached a peak of 
$11.2 million in the first half of 1952, went down 
slightly from their level of $1.4 million at mid- 
1954, as did the whole iron and products group 
which stood at $2.1 million. An increase from $3.5 
million to $3.7 million was recorded in purchases 
of textiles, carpets accounting for 60% of this group. 
Imports of diamonds also increased, from $1.5 
million to $1.9 million, and those of glass and 
glass products remained unchanged at $1.3 million. 


Union of South Africa 


The cessation of discrimination in exchange 
allocations between imports from the dollar area 
and other countries as well as an expanding do- 
mestic market for foreign products were the main 
reasons for the increase in exports to the Union 
of South Africa, from $23.2 million to $30.0 million. 
Sales of wheat, the most important single export 
commodity a year ago, went down from $8.9 million 
to $6.9 million. Planks and boards displaced wheat 
as the highest ranking export item; their value more 
than doubled, from $3.2 million to $7.2 million, 
and constituted 40% of total exports of this com- 
modity to the Commonwealth. Among the other 
major export commodities, ranging during the first 
half of 1955 from $1.0 million to $1.8 million each, 
considerable gains were recorded in sales of news- 
print, freight and passenger automobiles (but a 
slight decrease in automobile parts), railway cars, 
and chemicals. Sizeable advances were also regis- 
tered in exports of a wide variety of products 
such as fish (particularly salmon), unmanufactured 
leather, tallow, bond and writing paper, copper, 
watches, and spark plugs. 


Imports from South Africa increased from $2.3 
million to $2.6 million. Raw sugar, which was the 
only commodity to reach the half-million dollar 
mark in the first part of 1954, disappeared com- 
pletely from the import list. Its place was taken by 
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industrial diamonds whose purchases rose by about 
as much as the decline in imports of jewellery 
diamonds. Purchases of wool, the second most 
important import item during the first part of 1955, 
doubled to $0.4 million. 


The Netherlands 


Exports to the Netherlands were much higher 
during the first half of 1955 than a year ago, rising 
from $12.8 million to $21.1 million. Sales of grains 
constituted one-third of the export total. Despite 
a fall in exports of wheat from $5.1 million to $3.8 
million, total grain exports increased by $1.7 
million to $6.9 million, rye alone accounting for 
$1.9 million of the gain. Sales of flax seed and 
iron ingots, blooms and billets made an appearance, 
at $1.2 million and $2.1 million, respectively. 
Shipments of wood pulp went down slightly to $1.1 
million, but those of aluminum slightly more than 
held their own at $1.9 million, Exports of chemicals 
more than doubled to $1.2 million; substantial 
gains were also registered in sales of vegetable 
oils, herring oil, newsprint, iron ore, rolling mill 
products and copper. 


Imports from the Netherlands declined from 
$9.9 million to $8.7 million. Of the more important 
commodities, however, purchases of cocoa beans 
and cocoa products, florist and nursery stock, 
electrical apparatus, cotton fabrics, ships, cheese, 
confectionery, nuts and pickles all registered 
increases. Declines were spread over a wide range 
of commodities, including dried and canned fruit, 
animal bristles and unset diamonds. 


Norway 


Total trade with Norway remained virtually 
unchanged during the first part of 1955. Exports, 
at $20.6 million, were only slightly lower than in 
the same period in 1954. Sales of wheat and chemi- 
cals fell from $3.4 million and $1.4 million to $2.4 
million and $1.1 million, respectively, these de- 
clines being counterbalanced by increases in 
exports of copper and nickel, from $3.0 million 
and $11.2 million to $3.3 million and $12.3 million, 
respectively. Imports from Norway stayed at $1.1 
million. Fish and fishery products, the most im- 
portant import item, likewise remained at the same 
level of about $0.5 million. 


CHAPTER Ul 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


The value of exports to Europe and the Common- 
wealth showed a similar movement during the first 
part of 1955, recovering from the decline of a year 
ago, but not quite reaching the levels of the same 
period in 1953 when exports of wheat were excep- 
tionally high. Total exports to Europe were 15% 
higher than during the first six months of 1954 
and stood at $165.8 million, $4.4 million less than 
the 1953 level. Total exports to the Commonwealth 
recovered by 23% during the same period and stood 
at $119.0 million, $7.6 million less than at mid- 
1953, Total exports to Latin America have been 
declining steadily since their postwar peak of 
$149.0 million during the first half of 1952 when 
exports of automobiles were exceptionally high. 
Following that peak came sharp declines in 1953 
which became less pronounced in 1954. The drop 
in the first half of 1955 was again steep and, 
even though it was only about one-third of that 
in 1953, total exports to Latin America at $78.4 
million were only little more than one-half of the 
1952 level. 


Imports from Europe and Latin America in- 
creased moderately in the first six months of 1955 


over the same period in 1954, from $79.7 million 
to $82.7 million and from $144.9 million to $147.3 
million, respectively. Imports from the Common- 
wealth and Ireland, however, went up much more 
substantially, from $81.7 million to $95.1 million. 
In all three cases 1953 levels were exceeded. 


As a result of the above-discussed changes 
in trade during the first half of 1955, Canada’s 
bilateral imbalance with all three areas was 
accentuated. With regard to Europe and the Common- 
wealth, Canada’s export balances as percentages 
of total trade increased from 28.7% to 33.5% and 
from 8.3% to 11.7%, respectively, for in both cases 
exports increased more than imports. In the case 
of Latin America, where imports increased but 
exports fell, the import balance increased from 
20.5% to 30.5% of total trade with that area. 
However, when the trade with Venezuela is sepa- 
rated from that of the other Latin American coun- 
tries, it appears that whereas the import balance 
with the former rose from 68.4% to 71.7%, the export 
balance with the latter fell from 12.4% to 4.2% of 
total trade. 


Europe! 


Canada’s total trade with all Western European 
countries increased in the first half of 1955 over 
the same period in 1954, except for Switzerland, 
Norway, Italy, Portugal, and Iceland. Exports to 
Norway, Italy, and Iceland were lower and those 
to Denmark virtually unchanged; but all other coun- 
tries increased their purchases from Canada. 
Imports from Belgium and Luxembourg and Norway 
were about the same, and those from the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Spain, Austria, Finland, and 
Iceland were lower; but the remaining countries 
increased their sales to Canada. Canada had export 
balances with all Western European countries in 
the first half of 1955, Sweden, Spain, and Denmark 
excepted; of those, however, only Norway, Italy, 
Portugal, and Iceland reduced their import balances 
with Canada. 


With regard to ranking according to total trade, 
Canada’s ten leading Western European trading 
partners retained their relative positions, a trans- 
position of fourth and fifth place being the only 
change, in the following order: the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Belgium and Luxembourg, France, 
the Netherlands,Switzerland, Norway, Italy, Sweden, 
Spain, Denmark and Austria. Among those ten coun- 
tries, the first six, each with total trade exceeding 
$20.0 million, accounted for 81.6% of Canada’s 


1, Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland, 
For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables 
Lex, anda: 


trade with Europe as a whole. The first three, each 
with total trade in excess of $30 million, accounted 
for 51.4% of the total, Germany remained Canada’s 
leading Westem European trading partner not only 
in terms of total trade, but also both as a supplier 
for Canadian imports and a market for Canada’s 
exports. The increase in exports to Germany at 
mid-1955 over a year ago amounted to one-third of 
that to Europe as a whole; the rise in imports from 
Germany exceeded that from the whole of Europe. 
Belgium and Luxembourg retained second rank with 
regard to total trade as well as exports to and 
imports from Canada. France, which ranked third 
in total trade, was also third as an exporter to 
Canada but only fifth as an importer of Canadian 
goods, the Netherlands and Norway being larger 
markets. 


The increase in exports to Europe as a whole 
was most pronounced in the non-ferrous metals 
group (especially in copper, aluminum and nickel) 
whicl® went up in value by $11.6 million, or more 
than twice as much as the wood, wood products 
and paper category ($5.7 million, all of it in wood 
pulp and newsprint), and the iron and products 
group ($5.1 million, scrap iron and steel, farm and 
non-farm machinery, pigs, ingots, blooms and 
billets, and rolling mill products increasing by 
$8.8 million but internal combustion engines and 
motor vehicles declining by $2.0 million). The 
agricultural and vegetable products group, which 
fell drastically by $33.6 milion, during the first 
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TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


1953 1954 1955 


Change from 
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half of 1954, showed an increase of $4.0 million, 
all of it in rye. The only sizeable declines took 
place in exports of animals and animal products 
($4.7 million, more than accounted for by the non- 
recurrence of 1954’s unusual sales of surplus 
canned meat) and of miscellaneous commodities 
group (aircraft and parts accounting for all of it). 
The increase in the value of exports to Europe 
seems to have been largely due to volume changes. 


The increase in exports to Westem Europe 
during the first part of 1955 over the corresponding 
period of the previous year had for background the 
high level of economic activity in that area together 
with a considerable liberalization of dollar imports 
which began in 1954 and continued in 1955. In- 
creases in the levels of industrial production con- 
tinued in most countries of Western Europe and 
growth in Canadian exports of such industrial 
materials as metals and forest products made up 
the leading gains over the first half of the previous 
year, Among other significant developments in 
the period was the relative stability in total sales 
of agricultural and vegetable products in contrast 
to the sharp drop that took place during the first 
part of 1954, Shipments of wheat, the largest single 
export commodity, fell by $3.0 million to $44.2 
million due to a sizeable decrease in exports to 
the Netherlands, Norway and Belgium, and no sales 
to France, Denmark and Portugal. However, ship- 
ments to Germany, the largest European market 
for Canadian wheat, and to Switzerland were vir- 
tually maintained, an increase was recorded in 
the case of Italy, and there were new markets in 
Austria and Finland. Exports of rye went up sharply 
from $0.2 million to $4.4 million, the Netherlands 
and Germany sharing most of the gain. Flax seed 
advanced by $2.0 million to $8.0 million, more 
than half of the gain accruing to the Benelux 
countries. Of the other major exports to Western 
Europe the largest increases, ranging from $5.7 
to $0.3 million, were registered in sales of copper, 
newsprint, aluminum, scrap iron and steel, wood 
pulp, pigs, ingots, blooms and billets, nickel, non- 
farm machinery, chemicals, rolling mill products, 
and asbestos, in descending order. The sharpest 
decline in exports to Western Europe was experi- 
enced by canned meats, due to the non-recurrence 


$’000,000 To To 
141.6 199.7 164.2 - 0.6 + 16.0 
2.2 2.1 1.6 — _ 
79.7 98.9 82.7 + 6.1 + 3.7 
223.5 300.7 248.6 +1.7 + 11.2 
+ 64.1 +103.0 + 83.2 =z = 


of sales to Germany which amounted to $4.1 million 
during the first part of 1954. Shipments of planks 
and boards and of internal combustion engines 
were both halved from $1.3 million and $1.4 million, 
respectively. 


The increase in imports from Europe occurred 
in every main group, except agricultural and vege- 
table products and miscellaneous commodities 
Which declined slightly. This value upturn was 
spread fairly evenly and was seemingly attributable 
almost exclusively to volume changes, 


The slight increase in imports of textiles during 
the first part of 1955 was distributed among 
Belgium, the main supplier at 29% of the total, 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland; but France and 
Austria lost some ground. With the exception of 
lace and embroidery, all the major items in this 
category such as carpets, cotton and wool fabrics 
and textile apparel gained slightly. The value 
increase of $0.7 million or 6% in imports of this 
group from Europe as a whole during the period 
under discussion “compared with the following 
increases in purchases from other leading suppliers 
except the United Kingdom: Japan, 238%, from $1.3 
million to $4.5 million; India, 20%, from $5.4 million 
to $6.5 million; the United States, 16% from $90.6 
million to $104. 9 million. There were few substantial 
increases in the value of individual commodities 
imported from Western Europe. The largest upswing 
took place in purchases of freight and passenger 
automobiles and parts, from $1.5 million to $2.8 
million, almost all of the increase accruing to 
Germany. Purchases of steel pipes, tubes and 
fittings, tools, ball and roller bearings, electrical 
apparatus, glass, diamonds and chemicals also 
showed sizeable increases. 


During the first part of 1955, as compared with 
a year ago, an even smaller proportion of Canada’s 
total trade with Europe was transacted with the 
Soviet Union and the other countries in the Soviet 
bloc, namely 1.6% as against 2.3%. Exports dropped 
from $3.5 million to $2.1 million, or from 2.4% to 
1.3% of the export total. Imports were slightly 
higher, rising from $1.6 million to $1.8 million, or 
from 2.0% to 2.2%, Czechoslovakia accounting for 
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all of this increase. Total trade with the Soviet 
Union declined by almost 50%, from $3.0 million 
to $1.6 million. This decrease was caused by a 
sharp contraction in exports, there being no ship- 
ments of barley, cattle hides, and canned meats 
which made up over two-thirds of sales to the Soviet 
Union in the first half of 1954; but shipments of 
wood pulp doubled to $1.5 million. Imports remained 
at $0.1 million, fur skins being the main import 
item. Total trade with Czechoslovakia increased 
by 50% to $1.5 million, exports rising from $0,1 
million to $0.3 million and imports from $0.9 million 
to $1.2 million. Wool rags and waste were the main 
export commodities. Textiles, at $0.2 million, 
glass and glassware. and jewellery made up over 


one-half of the imports, the rest being distributed 
over a wide range of commodities such as rubber 
boots, fur skins, wooden furniture, printing presses, 
motor cycles, electric light fixtures, brass band 
instruments and precious stones. Total trade with 
the other Soviet bloc countries remained insignifi- 
cant and dropped from $1.1 million to $0.8 million, 
It may be also mentioned at this point that Canada’s 
trade with mainland China (which in Canadian 
statistics is listed in the ‘‘other countries’”’ cate- 
gory) doubled to $2.8 million, imports rising from 
$1.4 million to $1.8 million and consisting mainly 
of nuts, and exports appearing at $1.0 million level, 
almost all of it ammonium sulphate fertilizer. 


Trade with C ommonwealth and Ireland! 


Basically favourable economic conditions in 
the Commonwealth and relaxation of import controls 
in such important markets as the Union of South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and India have 
contributed to the increase in exports to the 
Commonwealth and Ireland in the first half of 1955 
over the same period in 1954, 


The increase in exports to this area was con- 
centrated in the wood, wood products and paper 
group which rose by $13.3 million to $34.3 million, 
planks and boards almost doubling in value and 
constituting, at $17.9 million, the largest single 
export item. Newsprint advanced by $4.6 million 
to $11.4 million. The gain in this group accounted 
for more than one-half of the total increase in 
exports to the Commonwealth over the first half 
of 1954. There was also a very sharp upturn in 
exports of non-ferrous metals which doubled to 
$11.8 million (mainly in copper and electrical 
apparatus). Smaller but substantial gains, ranging 
between $2.0 million and $0.9 million, were re- 
corded in sales of animal products (almost all of 
it in canned fish); iron and products, freight and 
passenger automobiles advancing (but not enough 
to compensate for the drop in automobile parts), 


_1, Except the United Kingdom, For illustrative 
mig see Part II, especially Tables II, II, XI, 
and XII, 


and locomotives and railway cars going up very 
sharply; in chemicals; and in non-metallic minerals, 
most of it in asbestos. The agricultural and vege- 
table products group, the exports of which were 
reduced during the first part of 1954 by 56% from 
$63.5 million in the previous year, Showed a further 
decrease, this time of $2.1 million only. The 
original decline was caused entirely by a drastic 
drop in sales of wheat which fell by $37.7 million, 
those of wheat flour increasing slightly. But the 
subsequent decline was wholly due to lower ship- 
ments of wheat flour, which fell from $10.2 million 
to $7.2 million, wheat showing a slight gain. It 
appears that the overall increase in the value of 
exports to the Commonwealth was largely due to 
volume gains. 


The increase in imports from the Commonwealth 
was concentrated in the agricultural and vegetable 
products group which accounted for $8.6 million 
of it, purchases of rubber and tea going up by $6.3 
million and $3.5 million,respectively. Higher imports 
of textiles and non-ferrous metals, by $2.7 million 
and $1.9 million, respectively, occurred mainly in 
raw wool, flax, hemp and jute fabrics, and bauxite 
ore. This overall upturn in imports from the Common- 
wealth was largely one in volume, price changes, 
however, influencing some of the rise in value, 

The countries belonging to this trading area 
Span the globe and can be readily divided according 
to their geographical position in the Antilles and 


TABLE 8. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 
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Central and South America (British West Indies, 
British Honduras, and British Guiana), Asia, Africa, 
Oceania, and Europe. Canada’s trade (excluding 
re-exports) with each of those areas increased 
from $41.1 million to $43.0 million; from $48.8 
to $62.2 million; from $39.2 million to $43.2 million; 
from $42.8 million to $56.4 million; and from $5.2 
million to $8.4 million, respectively. 


Domestic exports to the Commonwealth countries 
in the Antilles and Central and South America 
went down from $20.0 million to $19.0 million, 
while imports increased from $21.1 million to $24.0 
million. Jamaica, at $13.3 million, was Canada’s 
main trading partner in this group, followed by 
Trinidad and Tobago and British Guiana. Agricul- 
tural and vegetable and animal products were again 
the main export groups to this area. Wheat flour 
was the major individual export item to every 
country in the area, particularly in case of Jamaica, 
the Leeward and Windward Islands, and Trinidad 
and Tobago; but sales of wheat flour went down 
by almost one-third to about $4.7 million. Fish, 
which accounted for about 25% of total exports to 
these countries, was the second most important 
export item, advancing moderately to about $3.1 
million. Meats, tobacco, planks and boards, textiles 
and newsprint followed. 


Raw sugar again constituted almost one-half 
of Canada’s imports from this area; however, marked 
changes occurred in the distribution of purchases. 
Imports from Jamaica were more than halved to 
to $3.0 million, and those from British Guiana fell 
by 40% down to $2.3 million. On the other hand 
sharp increases took place in purchases from 
Trinidad and Tobago and from the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, from $0.2 million to $1.4 million 
and from $0.4 million to $1.7 million, respectively. 
Imports of bauxite ore and alumina almost doubled 
to $6.2 million, those from British Guiana barely 
holding their own at $2.7 million, but those from 
Jamaica increasing from $0.6 million to $3.5 
million. Imports of petroleum from Trinidad and 
Tobago were slightly lower, at $2.9 million. 
Molasses, cocoa beans and rum followed, in order 
of importance. 


Both domestic exports to and imports from the 
Asian Commonwealth countries increased during 
the first half of 1955, the former from $16.3 million 
to $18.7 million, the latter from $32.5 million to 
$43.5 million. India was again the main trading 
partner, followed by Malaya and Singapore, Pakistan 
was the only country in this area with which total 
trade was reduced, domestic exports falling from 
$4.4 million to $2.5 million, and imports remaining 
unchanged at $0.3 million. 


Canadian domestic exports to all Asian Common- 
wealth countries increased, with the exception of 
Pakistan and Hong Kong. Certain commodities 
shipped to this region during the first half of 1955 
were financed under Canada’s contribution to the 
Colombo Plan. Among commodities financed in 


this manner were exports of locomotives and parts 
to India, of wheat flour and railway ties to Ceylon, 
and of a variety of industrial material and equip- 
ment to Ceylon, India, and Pakistan, Domestic 
exports to India rose from $5.1 million to $9.0 
million. The sharpest gains to that country were 
made in exports of locomotives and parts, from 
$0.7 million to $2.2 million, and of electrical 
apparatus, from $0.2 million to $1.3 million. These 
two items were also the largest exports to India 
during the first part of 1955,aluminum and newsprint 
following in importance. Wood pulp, copper and 
chemicals advanced sizeably, freight and passenger 
automobiles and parts moderately, and there were 
new shipments of wheat and zinc. However, declines 
were experienced by square timber, gas engines 
and farm implements. The decline in domestic 
exports to Pakistan was primarily caused by a 
disappearance of exports of wheat and railroad ties 
and a severe drop in shipments of freight and 
passenger automobiles and parts; on the other 
hand exports of non-farm machinery almost doubled 
and new shipments of zinc were made. The increase 
in domestic exports to Ceylon from $0.9 million 
to $1.7 million was shared by wheat flour, milk 
products, railroad ties and electrical apparatus, 
and that to Malaya and Singapore, from $1.5 million 
to $1.7 million, also by wheat flour and milk prod- 
ucts as well as gas engines and freight and passen- 
ger automobiles and parts; in the case of both 
countries there was a decline in shipments of 
newsprint. The decrease in domestic exports to 
Hong Kong was spread over several commodities 
such as wheat, wheat flour, milk products, freight 
and passenger automobiles and parts, and chemi- 
cals, which still accounted for 26% of the export 
total; however, gains were registered in planks and 
boards, steel plates and aluminum. 


Except for Pakistan, imports from al] Asian 
Commonwealth countries were higher; especially 
from India, going up from $14.2 million to $18.6 
million, and from Malaya and Singapore, increasing 
from $9.0 million to $13.6 million. Rubber became 
the most important import commodity in the place 
of tea, advancing from $7.0 million to $13.3 million, 
the bulk of purchases coming from Malaya and 
Singapore. Imports of tea also went up, from $9.2 
million to $12.9 million, purchases from India 
increasing by $2.7 million to $7.9 million, and 
those from Ceylon by $0.6 million to $5.0 million. 
There was an increase in imports of textiles from 
$6.0 million to $7.1 million, primarily from India, 
the higher value including $5.0 million worth of 
jute fabrics and $1.0 million of cotton fabrics. 
Imports of vegetable oils remained at $2.8 million, 
and those of nuts dropped from $2.9 million to 
$2.6 million. 


In the African area, the Union of South Africa 
was again Canada’s principal trading partner, 
total trade with that country increasing from 65% 
to 75% of total trade with the whole region. Domes- 
tic exports to South Africa increased from 85% to 
90% of the export total with the African Common- 
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wealth countries, while imports went up from 19% 
to 26% of the import total. Canada’s trade with 
the Union of South Africa is described in detail 
in Chapter II. The remaining African Commonwealth 
territories, namely British East Africa, the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and British West 
Africa, took less of Canada’s exports which 
declined from $4.0 million to $3.3 million; also 
Canada’s imports from those territories were 
reduced from $9.7 million to $7.3 million. Planks 
and boards were the largest export commodity and 
the only one to exceed $1.0 million in value, and 
they held their ground; but exports of wheat flour, 
the principal export item during the first part of 
1954, dropped from $1.8 million to $0.7 million. 
Coffee was again the principal import from British 
East Africa, even though its purchases declined 
from $3.8 million to $2.1 million, followed by raw 
sugar, at $1.8 million, and tea. Cocoa beans were 
the main import from British West Africa, its pur- 
chases also falling off, from $2.1 million to $1.8 
million, 


In Oceania, both Australia and New Zealand 
very substantially increased their imports from 
Canada and, while Australian exports to Canada 
went up moderately, those from New Zealand gained 
appreciably. Canada’s trade with Australia is 
described in detail in Chapter Il Domestic exports 
to New Zealand almost doubled to $10.4 million, 
increases occurring in a wide range of products. 
The greatest advances took place in sales of freight 
and passenger cars and parts and other motor 
vehicles and of newsprint, $1.6 million and $0.9 
million, respectively. Sizeable gains were also 
made in shipments of salmon, pneumatic tires, 
planks and boards, bond, writing and tissue paper, 
pipes, tubes and fittings, gas engines, copper 
and products, asbestos, and chemicals; but sales 
of non-farm machinery and aluminum declined. 
Imports from New Zealand increased from $5.1 
million to $7.2 million, the three main import items, 
namely wool, fresh mutton and lamb and beef and 
veal, and sausage casings all making substantial 
gains, particularly the meats category. Imports of 
raw sugar from Fiji, the principal other territory 
in the area, fell from $2.3 million to $1.6 million. 


Total trade with Ireland almost doubled to $6.6 
million. Domestic exports went up from $2.7 million 
to $6.4 million, the gain being more than accounted 
for by increased shipments of wheat. But imports 
declined by $0.7 million to $0.2 million, most of 
the decrease taking place in purchases of cocoa 
and chocolate preparations and of fresh meat, 
mainly pork. The increase in exports of wheat to 
the Mediterranean islands, from $1.4 million to 


$1.6 million, was the most noteworthy development 
in trade with other Commonwealth territories in 


Europe. 


The following statement lists all imports from 
the Commonwealth valued at $2.0 million or more 
during either the first half of 1954 or 1955, the 
commodities shown totalling 78.5% and 81.6% of 
total imports in the respective periods. In addition, 
the middle column of the statement shows the 
quantity of those imports in the first half of 1955 
valued at prices prevailing during the same period 
in 1954, Consequently changes from column 1 to 
column 2 indicate equivalent percentage quantity 
changes and those from column 2 to column 3 
equivalent price changes from the first half of 1954 
to the first half of 1955. 
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The average price increase from the first half 
of 1953 to that in 1954 was only small and the 
average volume increase was of the order of 3%, 
resulting in a 4% increase in value in those two 
periods. However, from the first half of 1954 to the 
1955 period there was a much larger value increase, 
over 21%, of which about 7% was accounted for 
by price changes and about 14% by volume changes. 
The average figures however, do not disclose 
several sharp and partially offsetting changes in 
the individual items comprising the import list, 
such as the respective 40% and 60% increases 
in the prices of tea and rubber and the respective 
23%, 18% and 14% declines in the prices of coffee, 
vegetable oils and bauxite ore. With regard to 
individual volume changes, bauxite ore increased 
by 86%, mutton and lamb by 62%, and raw wool, 
jute, hemp and flax fabrics, nuts and vegetable 
oils between 42% and 31%; coffee showed a volume 
decrease of 30%. 


Trade with Latin America! 


Canada’s total trade with Latin America declined 
from $240.4 million to $225.7 million during the 
first part of 1955 over the same period in 1954, 
this decrease being exceeded by the fall in total 


1, For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables II, Ill, XIV and XV, 


trade with Brazil from $46.5 million to $19.2 
million, Venezuela remained Canada’s principal 
trading partner in this-area, total trade with that 
country increasing from 41% to 46% of total trade 
with Latin America as a whole. Brazil, which a 
year ago was in second place, moved down to 
fourth place, after Mexico and Colombia both of 
which increased their trade with Canada. 
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The decline in exports to Latin America during 
the first part of 1954 was concentrated in the iron 
and products group. In the first six months of 1955 
the drop was most pronounced in agricultural and 
vegetable products which fell off by $16.0 million 
from $35.4 million, three-fourths of this decrease 
being accounted for by a precipitous decline in 
sales of wheat. Hence wheat yielded its rank as 
the main export commodity to wheat flour and moved 
down to fifth place. The iron and products group 
went down by $2.8 million,to $14.9 million, sales 
of farm implements, tractors and locomotives falling 
off sizeably, but those of rolling mill products 
(chiefly railway rails) and other railway track 
material registering substantial increases. De- 
creases of $2,0 million and $1.4 million, respec- 
tively, were recorded in exports of non-ferrous 
metals and products (mainly in primary aluminum 
and copper) and in those of animal products (cured 
fish accounting for all of the drop and eggs going 
down by almost one-half), But sales of chemicals 
increased by $5.9 million to $9.7 million, synthetic 
plastics and fertilizers making 400% and 170% gains, 
respectively. The overall falling off in exports to 
Latin America would seem to be almost entirely 
caused by volume changes. 


Brazil more than accounted for the whole decline 
in Canadian exports to Latin America. A Brazilian 
shortage of foreign exchange was one reason for a 
reduction in Canada’s domestic exports to Brazil 
from $30.0 million to $6.6 million. Wheat suffered 
most of the loss, the complete disappearance of 
$13.8 million worth of shipments of this commodity 
being almost equal to the total reduction of wheat 
sales to Latin America during the period under 
discussion. Argentina, which due to the 1952 crop 
failure withdrew from the market until almost the 
end of 1953, is the normal supplier of wheat to 
Brazil. There were also drastic declines in sales 
of cod, wood pulp, farm and non-farm machinery, 
tractors, aluminum, copper, asbestos and aircraft 
parts. But exports of newsprint and electrical 
apparatus more than held their own. Domestic 
exports to Venezuela and Cuba were also lower, 
but only slightly. Trade with Venezuela is described 
in detail in Chapter Il. Exports to Cuba were $0.5 


million lower, at $7.8 million, there being no 
significant changes in the value of such com- 
modities as wheat, wheat flour, fish and newsprint. 


Important gains were made in domestic exports 
to Mexico and Colombia, from $12.0 million to 
$16.3 million and from $8.2 million to $12.3 million, 
respectively. Mexico took less newsprint and farm 
machinery, particularly of the latter, and sales of 
locomotives were reduced from $2.5 million to a 
negligible amount. But, on the other hand, new 
shipments of railway rails and other railway track 
material alone, at $4.3 million, much more than 
offset these declines. Also, sales of aluminum 
doubled to $1.1 million and those of chemicals, 
mainly cellulose products, increased by 277% to: 
$4.9 million, The upswing in exports to Colombia 
was spread over a wide range of commodities, 
wheat, wood pulp, newsprint, electrical apparatus, 
asbestos, aircraft and films showing moderate 
increases, non-farm machinery advancing substan- 
tially, and chemicals gaining very sharply, from 
$0.7 million to $2.6 million, mainly in fertilizers. 
Domestic exports to Argentina increased from $1.6 
million to $2.8 million, this rise being more than 
accounted for by larger shipments of newsprint. 
There were also small gains in domestic exports 
to Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, and 
Guatemala, totalling $1.3 million. On the other 
hand a total reduction of $2.4 million took place 
in domestic exports to Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Panama, Peru, and Uruguay, 
while those to Honduras, Nicaragua and Paraguay 
remained virtually unchanged at $1.3 million. 


The rise in imports from Latin America took 
place primarily in non-metallic minerals which 
advanced by $6.0 million to $88.6 million, petroleum 
and fuel oils constituting almost 100% of this group. 
Purchases of textiles, mainly raw cotton, went 
up by $1.9 million to $7.4 million. But there was a 
substantial decline of $3.7 million in imports of 
agricultural and vegetable products, down to $47.9 
million, those of coffee falling off by $3.9 million. 
The overall increase in the value of imports from 
Latin America would seem to be entirely attributable 
to volume changes. 


TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with Latin America 


Domestic: MxXports)s.0ci2.cceds ool. ocesnecdeee oS 


TE CE Site eS a ed 0.2 0.5 
Re ee 137.7 152.3 
5 Sst Fs Pe a Oe ae 237.5 251.4 


MPA MOC RB AIANC EC: <....scsvcsssesestnaceoecencoiessseceee ‘. 53.0 


J saneJune une | July-D cc. | Sanjune| 


98.9 


Change from 


1953 1954 1955 
2nd ime ‘53list half ‘54 


to 
Jan.-June jong a ‘54l1st half ‘55 


$’000,000 To 
94.4 92.3 - 6,5 - 17.6 
1.2 0.4 0.6 aa = 
144.9 139.5 147.3 - 8.3 sme yt 
240.4 232.3 225.7 - 7.6 - 6.1 
- 49.3 - 46.8 - 68.8 ~ = 
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The increase in imports from Latin America 
during the first part of 1955 over mid-1954 from 
$144.9 million to $147.3 million was exceeded by 
a rise in imports from Venezuela from $82.5 million 
to $88.7 million. Over 99% of purchases from 
Venezuela consisted of petroleum and fuel oils, 
petroleum being the largest import item from Latin 
America. Imports from Mexico went up from $9.2 
million to $10.2 million. Purchases of fresh vege- 
tables and fresh and canned fruit held their own 
at $2.4 million, but imports of nuts fell from $3.1 
million to $2.1 million and those of coffee from $2.2 
million to $1.7 million. On the other hand imports 
of raw cotton advanced very sharply from $0.1 
million to $2.3 million, and those of twine and 
mercury almost quadrupled to $0.2 million each. 
Higher purchases of bananas, which rose from $0.8 
million to $2.6 million accounted for the increase 
in imports from Ecuador, and higher shipments of 
coffee, which advanced from $0.5 million to $2.1 
million, for the rise in imports from Ei Salvador. 
The small increase in imports from Guatemala took 
place despite a decline in purchases of bananas, 
the latter being more than compensated by larger 
imports of coffee and new shipments of raw cotton. 
A rise in shipments of coffee and bananas 
accounted, respectively, for an increase in imports 
from Nicaragua and Panama. 


The largest drop in imports from Latin America, 
from $16.4 million to $12.6 million, was sustained 
by Brazil, $1.4 million of which took place in raw 
cotton and $1.9 million in coffee; nevertheless 
Brazil again became during the first part of 1955 
Canada’s main supplier of coffee, at $9.0 million, 
over Colombia which had surpassed Brazil in this 
respect in the first half of 1954. There were also 
lower imports of cocoa beans, cocoa butter and 
paste, pine, iron ore, quartz, and vegetable and 
mineral wax. Imports from Colombia also experi- 
enced a sizeable decline, from $12.0 million to 
$9.2 million, which was reflected mainly in a drop 
of purchases of coffee from $11.2 million to $8.1 
million; but imports of bananas, the second most 
important import item, rose from $0.8 million to 
$1.0 million. Imports from Cuba fell from $6.1 
million to $5.8 million, due to a $0.3 million drop 
in purchases of sugar down from $3.6 million. A 
decline of shipments of bananas from $3.4 million 
to $2.2 million accounted for much more than the 
$0.5 million drop in exports from Costa Rica down 
to $3.0 million; but purchases of coffee went up 
from $0.1 million to $0.8 million. The decline in 
imports from Honduras and from Peru and Bolivia 
were caused, respectively, by lower shipments of 
bananas and miscellaneous ores; while that from 
Haiti and Uruguay was due to smaller purchases of 
coffee in one case and reduced purchases of raw 


wool and wool noils and tops as well as no ship- 
ments of canned beef and vegetable oils in the 
other. 


The following statement lists all imports from 
Latin America valued at $1,750,000 or more during 
the first half of either 1954 or 1955, the com- 
modities shown totalling 92.3% and 94.9% of total 
imports in the respective periods. In addition, the 
middle column of the table shows the quantity of 
those imports in the first half of 1955 valued at 
prices prevailing during the same period in 1954, 
Consequentiy changes from column 1 to column 2 
indicate equivalent percentage quantity changes, 
and those from column 2 to column 3 equivalent 
price changes from the first half of 1954 to the 
first half of 1955, 


’54 Quantity '55 Quantity ’55 Quantity 
at at 


Commodity at 

54 Prices ’54 Prices ’55 Prices 
$’000,000 
Petroleum, crude 

ClCh eee 80.3 83.6 83.6 
Hucliowse eee 1.9 4.6 4.8 
Sub-total .......... 8252 88. 2 88.4 
Coffee, green ...... Dehn PA Zoek 24.3 
Bananas, fresh .... 11.0 11.4 ies 
Sugar, unrefined... 3.6 4.3 4.2 
Cottons raw Is Zeal Seid 
NUCSis es Seen 36 8 7s 15) Pas} 
Vegetables, fresh 2.0 1.9 Dell 
Sisal, istle fibres Ihets! De, OA 250 
SiO=fOlGL mee Sls Sey Vl 49.5 
Totalic2::: 133. 7 141.3 137.9 


From the first half of 1953 to the same period 
of 1954 these imports showed a value increase of 
over 8%, entirely accounted for by an increase of 
about 10% in average prices, the import volume 
having actually gone down by about 1%. In the 
period covered by the statement, the value of the 
listed imports went up by over 3% only, but this 
time, due to an about 2% reduction of average 
prices, all of this increase was accounted for by 
an about 6% increase in the volume of imports. 
Excluding petroleum and fuel oils, the value of 
the remaining imports declined by 3.7%, and the 
average price by about 7%, import volume increasing 
by 3%. The drop in the average price for the group 
as a whole, however, conceals a 13.5% decrease 
in the price of coffee and a 18.5% rise in that of 
raw cotton; while the overall volume gain does not 
reveal increases of 142%, 69%, 27%, and 19% for 
fuel oils, raw cotton, sisal, etc., fibres and sugar, 
respectively, nor a 24% decline for nuts. 


CHAPTER IV 


CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN EXPORTS, 1926-1954 


Canadian trade statistics are compiled and are 
usually published on the basis of a component 
material classification. The whole range of com- 
modities entering trade is divided into nine main 
groups, individual commodities being classified 
according to the material of which they are chiefly 
composed. When comparison is made of Canadian 
exports with imports into Canada, the differences 
in the composition of these groups and in their 
relative importance provide an illustration of the 
influence of climatic and geological factors in their 
effect on the basic pattern of Canada’s resources 
and on the productive specialization based on them. 


For instance, in the agricultural and vegetable 
products and the animals andanimal products groups, 
grains and their products, tobacco, fish, meats, 
cattle, and furs are the main export items, while 
coffee, sugar, certain vegetables, citrus fruit, rub- 
ber, tea, bananas and vegetable oils figure most 
importantly in purchases from abroad, In the non- 
ferrous metals and products group the primary and 
semi-fabricated metals predominate in exports, 
whereas imports consist mainly of electrical appara- 
tus and other manufactures and bauxite. In the non- 
metallic minerals and products group, exports con- 
sist mostly of asbestos, abrasives and, since quite 
recently only, of petroleum, but petroleum, fuel oils, 
gasoline and coal constitute most of the imports. 


There is more similarity in the make-up of the 
iron and products group: non-farm and farm machin- 
ery, primary and semi-finished steel, engines, 
tractors, freight and passenger automobiles and 
parts, and iron ore (the only raw material in this 
group) appear on both sides. The fact that imports 
in this group, which consists largely of fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods, tend to be three to four 
times larger in value than the exports reflects the 
following considerations. For one thing, until 
recently Canada was deficient in accessible sup- 
plies of both iron ore and coal which provide the 
basis for the iron and steel industry as well as 
many other manufacturing industries. Furthermore, 
the pace of Canadian economic development since 
World War II, comparable only to that in the quarter 
century preceding World War I, would obviously 
stimulate imports of goods in this category. Finally, 
unlike the farm implements industry which had been 
successful in developing export markets already in 
the nineteenth century, other producers of iron and 
steel products did not fare so well except for the 
abnormal war and postwar demand. The wood, wood 
products and paper group, on the other hand, pre- 
sents a situation of a different kind. Canada’s vast 
stands of timber, chiefly of softwood species, pro- 
vide lumber, pulpwood, wood pulp and newsprint 
paper for a world market; only a very limited quan- 
tity of non-Canadian woods needs to be imported. 
However, a much greater proportion of imports than 


exports in this group are fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured goods, such as newspapers, magazines and 
books. 


The above outline of the classification of the 
main components of Canadian exports and imports 
brings out the diversified character of Canada’s 
foreign trade. Canada’s rank in world trade and 
her, importance as a leading world trader has been 
touched upon elsewhere in this Review. Suffice it 
to mention at this point that the distribution and 
the peculiar character of Canada’s resources has 
made her at once one of the world’s largest ex- 
porters of agricultural, forest and mine products 
as well as one of the world’s largest importers of 
fuels, steel products and other manufactured goods. 


The importance of exports to the Canadian 
economy although gradually declining is very great: 
over the period between the ‘twenties and the ‘fif- 
ties they constituted from over 30% to over 20% of 
the. gross national product. In the period under 
review there has been a growing diversification of 
exports with an increasing share being assumed 
by forest products and metals particularly, and a 
diminishing proportion represented by farm products. 
But, as she was in the ‘twenties, Canada today 
still remains essentially an exporter of primary 
products and other industrial materials, and the 
industries most essential to Canadian export trade 
continue to be based on farm and fishery, forest 
and mineral resources. Of the twenty leading export 
commodities in 1954, four forest products accounted 
for 45% of the total export value, seven minerals 
for 25%, and three agricultural products for 19%. Of 
the remaining six commodities, fish are also a 
primary product and fertilizers are to an important 
degree a by-product of the extractive industries. 
Only farm implements, whisky, machinery and guns 
are highly manufactured goods. 


While there has been a Significant growth in the 
proportion of partially manufactured goods, the fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods category has today 
virtually the same share of total Canadian exports 
as it had in the ‘twenties. Indeed, when two quan- 
titatively important items in this group (newsprint 
and wheat flour, which are really fully manufactured 
materials for end users) are removed, this category’s 
share has actually diminished. In fact it was only 
the abnormal immediate postwar demand for certain 
manufactured goods from war-damaged overseas 
countries that temporarily boosted this group’s 
share to close to one-half of total Canadian exports 
in that period. Nevertheless, exports of such manu- 
factured goods as farm implements, machinery and 
certain metal products are greater today, both in 
absolute and relative terms, than they were in the 
‘twenties. Also, there has taken place a change in 
the degree of importance of certain exports in the 
manufactured goods category. The relative weight 
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TABLE 10. Domestic Exports to All Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, by Main Groups 
Annual Averages, Selected Periods 1926-1954 


Calendar Years 


Calendar Years 


Group 
1926-29 | 1936-39 1946-49 1951-54 1926-29 1936-39 1946-49 1951-54 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 Jo Jo %o % 
All Countries 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............scseeee 554,013 250,645 669, 723 994, 488 44,7 Pain| 24.0 24.5 
Animals’ and Animal! Products. acc. .ccscecvevescsessastaceccce 159,256 129,792 365, 816 276, 689 12.8 14.0 UB Bal 6,8 
PMbres,, Lextiles ang, El OGUCUS: ces. .cevesrencesesesesseseee Dao 13,528 43,470 27,464 0.8 JED 1.6 0.7 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape .........::cccsccessscerereee 287,248 231,832 835,194 1,359,903 23.1 Zoe 30.0 33.6 
Ionrandoits) Produces. srrccecers, cece sqanersciaeseteeesseecseesscnee 76, 050 60, 393 268, 740 352,094 6.1 6.5 9.6 Sa 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..........ccceseeeeee 91,242 172,967 343,576 666,951 7.4 Mess Lf Nhe! 16.5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...........ccscccceeees 27,694 27, 304 75,150 141,992 Qe a 3.0 ZY 3.5 
Chemicals and Allied Products. ...............sscssccssesseeee 18,409 20, 794 75,483 138, 858 155 PAs Dili 3.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..............cccessssacsocscuscsscene 17, 694 iby Gea ly? 111, 730 95,116 1.4 1.9 4.0 2.3 

Total, Domestic Exports.............cccccecccsceeeeseeees 1,240,916 924,426 2,788,879 4,053,555 100, 0 160.0 100.0 100.0 

United States 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products............cccscse 56, 664 55, 316 122, 386 262, 343 12.0 16,4 9.9 1152 
ANIMAISTANG ANUNAT, PRODUCES acs csccsncacescckeccosscacccecers 80, 703 41,814 152, 897 194,147 17,0 12.4 12,4 8,3 
Fibres, Lextilestand Products: c.2.c.<cc1cscsececes-cceccesesees 4,333 2,410 PAR PATS} 15,660 0.9 0.7 1.0 0.7 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape ...........sscccssssessseeee 240,014 157,219 631,042 1,098,615 50.6 46.8 Sie 47.0 
MNOHP ANC WS PROGUCUS Aa. cacssccess cosccnavexcsssecee ascevsarcreseneve 10,565 5, 534 125093 173, 335 ere GH 5.9 7.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..........cscccssssseeserees 44,076 40,423 140, 567 355,034 953 12.0 11.5 15.2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .............cccsseeeees 17,669 15, 630 47,770 97,997 Big 4.7 3.9 4,2 
Chemicals ‘and Allied Products.....c......<c.cccsccssscesee ee 9,491 8, 754 32, 208 78,217 2.0 256 2.6 3.4 
Miscellaneous CommMoOdities.............cccccccccsssscoscssssccees 11,051 9,097 19,917 59, 826 2.9 Pete 16 2.6 

Total, Domestic Exports. ............cccecccseeesseneeees 474,566 336,196 1,231,653 2,335,175 100.0 100, 0 100, 0 100.0 

United Kingdom 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ..............eseeeee 295,650 136,732 289, 253 250 ta YEU Bios 42.2 37.9 
Animal srandy Animal Products .teccerscrereesessssseceessvsees 53, 193 713, 694 133,699 26,566 13.3 20 1959 4.0 
Hibrespcextiles and) Productsssc cesrecssscsecsceercnsee ess 1,144 3,163 1,807 1, 193 OFS 0.9 (Oss! OZ 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape ...............csssescccseseee 18,938 40,174 101, 643 140,872 At 11.0 14.8 20.9 
WOMAN IES ET OdUCtS. cect eee eeeeer a atic ener tecacecstne 8,032 14, 286 20,707 29), 215 2.0 3.9 3.0 Bell 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ...............sscssscsesees 15,064 86, 245 LES aie 198, 401 Bent PAS ob 16.8 29.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.............c:cccsse0 1,958 Bin, Ler 6,631 11, 929 0.5 0.8 1,0 1,8 
Chemicals and Allied Products...........cccccccsssssccesesee 4,066 4,968 6, 229 11,077 10 1.4 0.9 1.6 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..0000.......cessscccececsececcceceee 3, 254 3,919 10,003 3,587 0.8 1 a 155 0.5 

Total, Domestic Exports...............cccccccceseceeseeers 401,298 366,301 685, 144 673, 987 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 


of the rubber, textile, automotive and processed food 
products in the export picture has diminished. On 
the other hand, certain chemical products have 
secured growing markets abroad. Also, as evidenced 
by its response to special defence and other de- 
mands in recent years, Canadian industry has shown 
itself capable of delivering substantial quantities 
of ships, aircraft, guns and ammunition. 


As compared with the prewar situation the post- 
war world economy has been characterized by 
healthier conditions. General economic development 
has been widespread, and there has been a trend 
in the direction of inter-governmental co-operation 
and commercial relations aiming at a freer and more 
stable international trade. Postwar recovery and 
the attainment of recent prosperity in Western 
Europe and particularly in the United States have 


provided an essential underpinning for the sustained 
demand for Canada’s forest products and minerals, 
with the possibility of a gradual depletion of many 
key resources in the United States further encour- 
aging such exports. It seems that under such con- 
ditions the growing diversification of Canada’s 
exports most in world demand would tend to lessen 
the exposure of total exports and the overall 
Canadian economy to the fluctuations of external 
demand, although certain individual commodities 
and regions can still be markedly affected. 


A survey of Canadian exports according to clas- 
sification by component material and on the basis 
of value and percentage averages for 1926-29, 
1936-39, 1946-49, and 1951-54 shows the following 
developments. 
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The agricultural and vegetable products group 
has been increasing in value, except for 1936-39, 
over the four periods, its exports to all countries 
almost doubling from $554.0 million in 1926-29 to 
$994.5 million in 1951-54. However, the relative 
importance of this group has been steadily dimin- 
ishing: its share of the domestic export total fell 
from 44.7% in 1926-29 to 24.5% in 1951-54, and by 
1946-49 it yielded the leading position it heretofore 
held among the nine main groups to wood, wood 
products and paper. It is interesting to note that 
in 1946-49 the agricultural group’s share of the 
export total was slightly lower, at 24.0%, than in 
1951-54, but this does not necessarily indicate a 
turning point in the long-run trend, It rather points 
to the unusually large wheat exports in 1952 and 
1953 which manifested themselves in the highest 
export values for the agricultural and vegetable 
products group for any individual year during all 
four periods (these values also representing in 
those two years the highest proportion of the export 
total since 1936). 


Wheat, of course, is by far the most important 
export item in the agricultural and vegetable prod- 
ucts group. But, although its exports increased in 
value from $346.4 million in 1926-29 to $501.4 mil- 
lion in 1951-54 (the volume decreasing fractionally, 
however), the relative importance of wheat in terms 
of its share of the export total declined from 27.9% 
to 12.4%. Exports of wheat flour advanced from 
$64.5 million in 1926-29 to $136.5 million in 1946- 
49 but fell back to $105.0 million in 1951-54. Of 
the other major agricultural exports, sales of barley 
went up from $21.7 million in 1926-29 to $107.7 
million in 1951-54, and those of whisky rose from 
$22.1 million to $57.6 million. 


Exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
to the United States stood at $56.7 million in 1926- 
29, were: virtually unchanged in value in 1936-39, 


more than doubled to $122.4 million in 1946-49 and 
again increased more than twice to $262.3 million 
in 1951-54, This group’s exports as a share of total 
Canadian domestic exports to the United States 
declined slightly from 12.0% in 1926-29 to 11.2% 
in 1951-54. Sales of whisky, the main export item 
to the United States in this group, increased from 
$17.2 million in 1926-29 to $48.5 million in 1951-54. 
Those of barley and oats rose from negligible 
amounts to $30.3 million and $47.6 million, respec- 
tively. Over the four periods under consideration 
the United States’ share of total domestic exports 
of agricultural and vegetable products to all coun- 
tries increased from 10.2% in 1926-29 to 26.4% in 
1951-54, 


Exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
to the United Kingdom between 1926-29 and 1951-54 
fell both in absolute and in relative terms, from 
$295.7 million to $255.1 million and from 73.7% 
to only 37.9% of the Canadian domestic export total 
to the United Kingdom. Sales of wheat, the leading 
export commodity to the United Kingdom, went down 
from $230.3 million in 1926-29 to $172.0 million 
in 1951-54, or from 57.4% to 25.5% of total exports 
to the United Kingdom. This also meant a drop from 
66.5% to 34.3% of total wheat exports. Sales of 
wheat flour rose from $19.4 million in 1926-29 to 
$58.5 million in 1946-49 and declined to $36.1 mil- 
lion in 1951-54, Exports of barley, however, at $19.4 
million in 1951-54 exceeded the levels of 1926-29 
by $4.9 million, after having declined to $0.6 million 
in 1946-49. Sales of tobacco went up from $2.0 
million in 1926-29 to $14.9 million in 1951-54, and 
those of oil seed cake and meal from a negligible 
amount to $2.8 million. The United Kingdom’s 
share of total domestic exports of agricultural and 
vegetable products to all countries fell from an 
average of about 54.0% in the two early periods to 
25.7% in 1951-54, 


TABLE 11. Domestic Exports to the United States andthe United Kingdom as Percentage of Domestic 
Exports to All Countries, by Main Groups 


Annual Averages, Selected Periods 1926-1954 


Group 
Jo % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.. 10,2 Poke Vi 
Animals and Animal Products.............. 50.7 32, 2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products............. 46.2 17.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert.......... 83.6 67.8 
ieniroty anid 1£S PYOGUCtS.......c.2--cccesscceseseee 13.9 Pat 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...... 48.4 23. 4 
Non-Metailic Minerals and Products .. 63.9 S71. 
Chemicals and Allied Products .......... 51.6 42.3 
Miscellaneous Commodities ................ 62.7 52.9 


Total, Domestic Exports............... 38.2 36,4 


United States 


1946-49 


United Kingdom 


1951-54 | 1926-29 | 1936-39 |.1946-49 | 1951-54 
% %o To % 


%o %o 
18.3 26.4 53.4 54.5 43. 2 25.7 
41.8 70.1 33.4 56.8 36.6 9.6 
28.3 57.1 11.8 23.7 4.1 4.4 
75.6 80.8 6.6 17.3 12.2 10.4 
27.0 49,2 10.5 23.7 TT 7.2 
40.9 53. 2 16.6 49.8 33.5 29.7 
63.6 69.0 7.2 11.4 8.8 8.4 
42.6 56.3 22.3 24.0 8,2 8.0 
17.8 62.9 18.6 22.7 9.0 3.8 
32.3 39, 6 24.6 16. 6 


44,2 57.6 
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Exports of animals and animal products to all 
countries stood at $159.3 million in 1926-29 and 
went up to $365.8 million in 1946-49 before falling 
off to $276.7 million in 1951-54. This meant a 
decline from 12.8% of the Canadian domestic export 
total in 1926-29 to 6.8% in 1951-54, Several ‘in- 
teresting changes occurred in terms of individual 
commodities in this group over the four periods, 
on the basis of a comparison between calendar 
years 1926 and 1954. Exports of cheese fell from 
$24.9 million to $1.5 million, and those of bacon 
and hams from $22.8 million to $6.3 million — the 
drop in both cases being accounted for by the vir- 
tual loss of the United Kingdom market. Sales of 
cattle chiefly for beef and of dairy cattle went down 
from $12.9 million to $12.0 million. Until 1928 
beef and dairy cattle were grouped together as one 
item in the export commodity classification. No 
statistics are available which would allow an 
accurate breakdown, but it may be safely assumed 
that beef cattle constituted the bulk of exports of 
this item in 1926. Exports of heefcattle were $9.2 
million in 1954, and those of dairy cattle were $2.8 
million. However, exports of pure bred cattle went 
up from $0.6 million in 1926 to $4.6 million in 1954. 


In the case of fish improvements in the rapidity 
of transport and in the quality of refrigeration have 
altered the nature of fish exports by shifting the 
emphasis from chiefly salted, dried and canned, in 
the 1920’s, to primarily fresh and frozen, in the 
1950’s.. This development permitted the fishing 
industry as a whole to hold its place among export 
industries. Exports of fish and fishery products 
increased from $36.0 million in 1926 to $129.9 
million in 1954,! the respective gains for the main 
component parts being as follows: fresh and frozen 
fish from $9.3 million to $56.7 million; cured fish 
from $10.6 million to $23.3 million; canned fish 
from $10.1 million to $25.8 million, and molluscs 
and crustaceans from $5.3 million to $17.3 million. 


Exports of animals and animal products to the 
United States rose from $80.7 million in 1926-29 
to $194.1 million in 1951-54, but fell from 17.0% 
to 8.3% as a proportion of the domestic export 
total to the United States. In the most recent period 
fresh and frozen fish was the main export item in 
this group, having advanced to $53.0 million from 
$8.6 million in 1926-29. Sales of moliuscs and 
crustaceans, the second leading fish and fishery 
products item, rose from $2.9 million to $16.2 
million. Exports of beef and dairy cattle together 
were on the average $8.4 million in 1926-27 and 
$11.0 million for the 1926-29 period. Exports of 
cattle chiefly for beef were on the average $11.6 
million in 1928-29, $23.2 million in 1946-49 and 
$15.0 million in 1951-54. During the same three 
periods exports of dairy cattle were $1.9 million, 


, 1. Exports of fish and fishery products have been 
increased as a result of Newfoundland’s entry into con- 
federation with Canada on April 1, 1949. In the three 
fiscal years preceding the confederation Newfoundland’s 
exports of fish and fishery products averaged about 
$30.0 million (half of it codfish), 


$10.2 million and $4.8 million, and those of pure 
bred cattle $0.6 million, $7.4 million and $4.5 mil- 
lion, respectively. The fall back from 1946-49 
levels was due to the brief outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Canada and to changes in the 
Canada-United States supply picture. Other main 
items in the animals and animal products group in 
1951-54 were: fur skins, at $18.7 million; canned 
meats, at $10.5 million; and fresh pork, at $9.3 
million. The United States share of total domestic 
exports of animals and animal products was 50.7% 
in 1926-29, fell to 32.2% in 1936-39, and rose to 
41.8% and 70.1% in 1946-49 and 1951-54, respec- 
tively. 


The marked decline in overall exports of animal 
and animal products in 1951-54 from the 1946-49 
level was more than accounted for by a drastic drop 
in United Kingdom purchases. Exports of this 
group to the United Kingdom stood at $53.2 million 
in 1926-29, went up to $133.7 million in 1946-49, 
and fell precipitously to $26.6 million in 1951-54, 
a decline from 13.3% of total domestic exports to 
that country in the earliest period to 4.0% in the 
most recent. As already mentioned a falling off in 
sales of cheese and bacon and hams heavily con- 
tributed to this decline. Exports of cheese were 
$24.9 million in 1926, $15.3 million in 1946-49, and 
only $1.2 million in 1954. Those of bacon and hams 
were $22.8 million, $54.3 million, and nil, respec- 
tively, in the same years. Sales of eggs dropped 
from $29.3 million in 1946-49 to an insignificant 
amount in 1951-54. A steep decline also occurred 
in exports of fish and fishery products (mainly 
canned salmon and other canned fish) which fell by 
about 60% from their 1926-29 levels to $5.3 million 
in 1951-54. Moreover, this average would have been 
even lower if not for a resumption of British pur- 
chases during the latter part of 1951-54 (reaching 
almost $11.0 million in 1954), Consequently the 
United Kingdom’s share of total domestic exports 
of animals and animal products was reduced from 
33.4% in 1926-29 to 9.6% in 1951-54. 


Exports of fibres, textiles and products to all 
countries were in each of the four periods the 
smallest of all groups in absolute terms as well as 
with regard to their significance as a proportion 
of the domestic export total. Exports of this group 
advanced from $9.3 million in 1926-29 to $27.5 
million in 1951-54, having risen to $43.5 million in 
1946-49 in which period they also attained the 
highest share of the export total. The relative 
Shares of this group’s exports in the domestic 
export total to either the United States or the 
United Kingdom did not exceed 1.0% in any of the 
four periods. However, while the United States’ 
share of total domestic exports of fibres, textiles 
and products increased from 46.2% in 1926-29 to 
57.1% in 1951-54, that of the United Kingdom fell 
from 11.8% to 4.4% 


Wood, wood products and paper reached by 1946- 
49 the leading position among the nine main com- 
modity groups, which was asserted to an even 
greater degree in 1951-54. This group’s exports 
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rose from $287.2 million in 1926-29 to $835.2 
million in 1946-49 and to $1,359.9 million in 1951- 
54, or from 23.1% of the domestic export total in 
the earliest period to 33.6% in the most recent. 
Newsprint, at $131.8 million and $112.6 million, 
was Canada’s second leading export commodity in 
the first two periods, accounting on the average for 
about 10.0% of the domestic export total. But in 
the last two periods it displaced wheat as the first 
leading export item, reaching a value of $356.3 
million and $595.7 million; even though accounting 
on the average for about 14.0% of the export total, 
however, newsprint did not approach the relative 
importance of wheat in the early periods. Planks 
and boards, the fourth leading Canadian export in 
1926-29 at $54.0 million, moved into third place in 
the last two periods at $172.6 million and $303.9 
million, respectively. Wood pulp, the fifth leading 
export item in 1926-2y at $47.0 million, advanced 
to fourth rank in 1946-49 and 1951-54, at $168.5 
million and $294.3 million, respectively. Sales of 
pulpwood rose from $14.6 million in 1926-29 to 
$56.1 million in 1951-54, 


Exports of wood, wood products and paper to the 
United States rose from $240.0 million in 1926-29 
to $1,098.6 million in 1951-54, constituting in all 
four periods about one-half of Canadian exports to 
that country. Newsprint was the leading export 
commodity to the United States throughout the four 
periods. It went up from $118.3 million in 1926-29 
to $538.6 million in 1951-54, but its share of the 
domestic export total to the United States dropped 
from 24.9% to 23.1%. Sales of wood pulp rose from 
$38.8 million in 1926-29 to $227.6 million in 1951- 
54; those of pulpwood from $14.6 million to $48.4 
million; and those of shingles from $7.4 million to 
$22.4 million. Interestingly enough, the United 
States’ share of total domestic exports of wood, 
wood products and paper was 80.8% in 1951-54 as 
against 83.6% in 1926-29. 


Exports of wood, wood products and paper to 
the United Kingdom showed a continuous rate of 
increase over the four periods, going up from $18.9 
million in 1926-29 to $140.9 million in 1951-54. 
Planks and boards were the leading item in this 
group’s exports to the United Kingdom, advancing 
from $6.7 million to $69.6 million, or from 1.7% to 
10.3% of total domestic exports to that couutry. 
Sales of wood pulp rose from $2.5 million to $33.9 
million, those of newsprint from $5.5 million to 
$17.2 million; and those of pulpwood from nil to 
$4.2 million. The United Kingdom’s share of total 
domestic exports of wood, wood products and paper 
went up from 6.6% in 1926-29 to 17.2% in 1936-39 
and fell back to 10.4% in 1951-54, 


The iron and its products group, whose exports 
to all countries stood at $76.1 million and $60.4 
million in the two early periods, showed especially 
large gains in the immediate postwar period. In 
1946-49 exports of this group roughly quadrupled to 


$268.7 million and reached 9.8%, the highest share 
of the domestic export total in any of the four 
periods; this percentage dropped to 8.7% in the 
most recent period, even though the value of this 
group’s exports rose to $352.1 million. Sales of 
farm implements and machinery, the traditional 
Canadian export in this group, rose from $16.9 
million in 1926-29 to $82.8 million in 1951-54. 
Exports of non-farm machinery went up from $6.2 
million to $40.4 million between the same periods 
and those of guns, rifles and other firearms from 
almost nil to $17.3 million, this increase reflecting 
both the degree of development of Canadian manu- 
facturing and the influence of special factors. 
Shipments of iron ore, which were insignificant in 
1926-29 averaged $27.9 million in 1951-54, a con- 
tinuous upward trend (from $18.6 million in 1951 
to $39.7 million in 1954) being clearly in evidence. 
Export of passenger automobiles were $25.7 million 
in 1926-29 and $31.5 million in 1951-54, However, 
the average for 1951-54 reflects the abnormal post- 
war supply and demand situation in the international 
automobile market which, as far as Canadian 
exports were concemed, changed by 1954 (ship- 
ments of passenger automobiles falling from a peak 
of $43.6 million in 1952 to $7.7 million in 1954). 


Sales of farm implements and machinery, always 
a leading export to the United States in the iron 
and products group, increased from $3.7 million in 
1926-29 to $64.7 million in 1951-54, or from 2.2% 
to 7.4% of total exports to that country. Exports of 
guns, rifles and other firearms rose from almost nil 
to $16.8 million, and those of iron ore from an 
insignificant amount to $16.2 million. Exports of 
this group to the United Kingdom increased from 
$8.0 million in 1926-29 to $25.2 million in 1951-54, 
or from 2.0% to 3.7% of the Canadian export total 
to that country. Sales of both iron ore and scrap 
iron and steel developed from insignificant amounts 
in 1926-29 to $4.9 million and $3.9 million in 1951- 
54. The United States and United Kingdom markets 
jointly accounted for a steadily increasing share 
of this group’s total domestic exports, from 24.4% 
to 56.4%, during the four periods, the United States’ 
share increasing from 13.9% to 49.2% and that of 
the United Kingdom falling from 10.5% to 7.2%. 


There was a steady and uninterrupted rate of 
increase in the four-year average figures for non- 
ferrous metals and products, whose exports to all 
countries almost doubled from one period to another, 
This group’s exports rose from $91.2 million in 
1926-29 to $667.0 million in 1951-54, or from 7.4% 
to 16.5% of the domestic export total, becoming in 
the most recent period the third leading group on 
the export side. The greatest advance was made 
by aluminum, from $9.6 million in 1926-29 to $157.9 
million in 1951-54, reflecting in part the parallel 
development of hydro-electric power in Canada. 
Sales of nickel went up from $18.8 million to $158.1 
million; those of copper from $22.5 million to $106.8 
million; those of zinc from $8.4 million to $74.0 
million; and those of lead from $12.2 million to 
$43.3 million. 
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Exports of non-ferrous metals and products to 
the United States increased from $44.1 million in 
1926-29 to $335.0 million in 1951-54, or from 9.3% 
to 15.2% of the domestic export total to that coun- 
try. These commodities became in the most recent 
period the second leading export group, more than 
doubling between 1946-49 and 1951-54. Copper, the 
principal export item in this group in 1926-29 at 
$19.8 million, advanced to $51.1 million in 1951-54, 
but moved to third place after nickel and aluminum, 
Sales of nickel went up from $10.4 million to $106.0 
million, and those of aluminum from $5.7 million 
to $61.5 million. Shipments of zinc rose from $0.2 
million to $45.1 million, and those of lead from 
$0.7 million to $26.7 million, The United States’ 
share of total domestic exports of non-ferreus 
metals and products dropped from 48.4% in 1926-29 
to 23.4% in 1936-39 and reached 53.2% in 1951-54, 


Non-ferrous metals and products became in 
1936-39 the second leading export group in trade 
with the United Kingdom and were in that position 
again in 1951-54, having risen from $15.1 million 
in the earliest period to $198.4 million in the most 
recent, or from 3.7% to 29.4% of the domestic 
export total to that country. Aluminum, the second 
leading export commodity to the United Kingdom 
in 1951-54 at $72.2 million, advanced to that level 
from $1.0 million in 1926-29. Sales of copper went 
up from $1.3 million to $33.1 million, and those of 
nickel from $4.3 million to $34.3 million. Shipments 
of zinc rose from $1.8 million to $22.8 million, those 
of platinum from $53,000 to $15.9 million, and those 
of lead from $4.8 million to $10.4 million, (but 
reached $11.8 million in 1946-49). The United 
Kingdom’s share of total domestic exports of non- 
ferrous metals and products rose from 16.6% in 
1926-29 to 49.8% in 1936-39 but by 1951-54 fell 
to 29.8%. However, the United States and United 
Kingdom markets jointly accounted for a steadily 
increasing share of this group’s total exports to 
all countries, from 65.0% to 82.9%, during the four 
periods. 


Exports of non-metallic minerals and products 
to all countries increased from $27.7 million in 
1926-29 to $142.0 million in 1951-54, or from 2.2% 
to 3.5% of the domestic export total. They rose from 
$17.7 million to $98.0 million to the United States 
and from $2.0 million to $11.9 million to the United 
Kingdom. Exports of unmanufactured asbestos, the 
leading export item in this group, advanced from 
$11.3 million to $83.4 million to all countries; from 
$7.3 million to $51.7 million to the United States; 
and from $0.6 million to $6.8 million to the United 
Kingdom, Both countries’ share of total domestic 
exports of non-metallic minerals and products rose, 
individually and jointly, between the earliest and 
the most recent period. 


Exports of chemicals and allied products to all 
countries increased steadily in all four periods, 
advancing from $18.4 million in 1926-29 to $138.9 
million in 1951-54, a reflection of the spectacular 
development of the chemical industry in Canada, 
especially in the postwar period. Exports to the 


United States rose from $9.5 million to $78.2 million, 
and those to the United Kingdom from $4.1 million 
to $11.1 million. Exports of fertilizers, the principal 
export item in this group, went up from $5.7 million 
to $40.8 million to all countries and from $4.9 
million to $36.8 million to the United States. The 
United States’ share of total domestic exports of 
chemicals and allied products rose from 51.6% to 
56.3%, while that of the United Kingdom fell from 
22.3% to 8.0% between 1926-29 and 1951-54, 


Exports of the miscellaneous commodities group 
to all countries went up very sharply in 1946-49 to 
$111.7 million from about $17.5 million in the two 
early periods. Most commodities in this group are 
fully or chiefly manufactured, hence this marked up- 
turn would again tend to point up Canada’s increas- 
ing industrialization as well as a diversification 
of Canadian manufacturing on the one hand, and 
the influence of unusual sales opportunities in 
certain lines in the postwar period. Exports of this 
group to the United States rose from $11.1 million 
in 1926-29 to $59.8 million in 1951-54 almost 
trebling from $19.9 million in 1946-49. This sharp 
increase was mainly accounted for by a corres- 
pondingly marked rise in exports of aircraft and _ 
parts, the leading export in the miscellaneous 
commodities group, which went up from $2.6 million 
in 1946-49 to $25.3 million in 1951-54. Exports to 
the United Kingdom, after having gone up to $10.0 
million in 1946-49, stood at only $3.6 million in 
1951-54, only $0.3 million more than in 1926-29. 
The importance of combined United States and 
United Kingdom markets for this group fell from 
81.3% of the domestic export total in 1926-29 to 
26.8% in 1946-49, and recovered to 66.7% in 1951- 
a4, the decline between the earliest and the most 
recent periods being due to a sharp decrease in the 
United Kingdom’s share in total domestic exports. 


AS a Summary of the changes in the relative 
importance of the nine main commodity groups 
between 1926-29 and 1951-54 the following salient 
developments may be pointed out. Agricultural and 
vegetable products, which constituted 44.7% of 
total domestic exports to all countries in 1926-29, 
formed in 1951-54 only 24.5% of a three times larger 
total. Animals and animal products also diminished 
in importance between the two periods, their share 
of the export total falling from 12.8% to 6.8%. The 
jargest advance in absolute terms, of over $1,000 
million, was made by wood, wood products and 
paper, which by 1951-54 assumed an overwhelming 
lead among the nine main groups. The greatest 
relative gain, however, of over 600%, was made by 
non-ferrous metals and products, which in 1951-54 
outdistanced the animals and animal products group 
and placed in third rank, 


With regard to the relative importance of the 
United States and United Kingdom markets for total 
domestic exports, Canada’s increasing dependence 
on the former is illustrated in both absolute and 
percentage terms. Canadian demestic exports to the 
United States rose from $474.6 million in 1926-29 to 
$2,335.2 million in 1951-54, or from 38.2% to 57.6% 
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of the domestic export total to all countries. 
Canadian domestic exports to the United Kingdom 
went up from $401.3 million in 1926-29 to only 
$674.0 million in 1951-54 but fell from 32.3% to 
16.6% of.the domestic export total to all countries. 


A comparison of the twenty leading commodities 
in 1926 and 1951-54 shows some significant changes 
in their composition. The most important develop- 
ment is perhaps the fact that wheat not only moved 
into second place, after newsprint, but also that 
its share of total domestic exports dropped from 
28.8% to 12.4% of the total. In 1926 wheat was by 
far the most important export commodity. The next 
four, namely newsprint, wheat flour, planks and 
boards and wood pulp, accounted, respectively, for 
9.0%, 5.7%, 4.9%, and 4.1% of the domestic export 
total and the remaining commodities for between 
2.0% and 1.0%. In 1951-54 newsprint, the leading 
export item, accounted for only 14.7% of the domes- 
tic export total; planks and boards and wood pulp 
for 7.5% and 7.3%, respectively, and nickel for 
3.9%. In this most recent period, the five leading 
commodities on the export list were not changed 
very significantly. four out of the five 1926 items 
Still being on it. Newsprint changed places with 
wheat, planks and boards moved up to third rank, 
and wood pulp to fourth, but wheat flour dropped 
into ninth place, and nickel moved up from twentieth 
into fifth rank. There were, however, greater changes 


in the composition of the remaining items which 
accounted for between 3.9% and 0.7% of the domes- 
tic export total. Cheese, bacon and hams, fur skins, 
rubber tires, sugar, silver, and cattle were no longer 
on the list; and aluminum, asbestos, zinc, fresh and 
frozen fish, fertilizers, non-farm machinery, and 
iron ore were added to it. Copper, barley, farm 
implements, whisky, pulpwood, lead, and passenger 
automobiles, on the list in both periods, all gained 
in absolute terms and also somewhat in percentage 
terms (except for the last item). 


The classification by degree of manufacture 
groups together all raw (unprocessed) materials in 
one category. The second group comprises all 
materials which have undergone some processing 
but must be further processed before final use. All 
materials which are processed to the stage at which 
they can be finally used as well as manufactured 
end products are in the third category. But of these 
groups only that consisting of raw materials is 
clearly homogeneous, The second category includes 
such simply processed items as wool noils and 
asbestos fibres, but also such advanced items as 
lumber and wood pulp. The third group comprises 
such simple commodities as dried apples and cotton 
thread and such fully manufactured materials as 
wheat flour and newsprint, as well as. manufactured 
end products such as automobiles and refrigerators. 
On the average the value added by manufacture 


TABLE 12. Domestic Exports to All Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, by Degree 
of Manufacture 


Annual Averages, Selected Periods 1926-1954 


Degree of Manufacture 


1926-29 1936-39 1946-49 1951-54 1926-29 | 1936-39 | 1946-49 | 1951-54 


Calendar Years 


$000 $’000 $000 $000 % Yise Cal eee Ip 
All Countries 
Raw Materials ou. cicien sons 596,448 285,380 | 757,724 1,236,715 46.7 3955 ag A 30.5 
Partially Manufactured ............ 189,240 221,917 695,630 1, 241,397 14.8 25.0 24.9 30.6 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured. 490,642 379,366 | 1,335,525 1,575,443 38.5 42.8 47.9 38.9 
Total, Domestic Exports ...... 1,276,330 886,663 | 2,788,879 4,063,555 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
United States 
Raw Materials tg. .50e0.5.12--ee-c0- 139, 539 85, 183 306, 665 522, 206 29.9 oT. 4 24.9 22.4 
Partially Manufactured ............ 128,096 79,415 402, 279 803,616 pg ans 25.6 32. 34.4 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured. 198,618 145,775 522,709 1,009,353 42.6 47.0 42.4 43.2 
Total, Domestic Exports ...... 466,253 310,373 | 1,231,463 2,335,175 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
United Kingdom 
Fenw Materials... ...:...ccccdecesssesssces 313,672 145,263 287, 665 278, 799 42.0 41.4 
Partially Manufactured ............ 23,281 101,035 190, 231 294, 733 an. 8 43.7 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured 111,918 118,042 207, 248 100, 455 30. 2 14.9 
Total, Domestic Exports...... 448,871 364,340 685, 144 673, 987 -0 -0 
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to fully or chiefly manufactured goods is less in 
the case of exports from than in that of imports to 
Canada, 

A comparison of exports to all countries in the 
three groups classified according to degree of manu- 
facture between the fiscal years— 1926-29 and calen- 
dar years 1951-54 shows about an equal increase 
in value for partially manufactured and fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods, of over $1,000 million, 
while the exports of raw materials increased by 
well over $600 million. In relative terms, however, 
partially manufactured goods showed a gain of 
550%, twice that of the third category. Exports of 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods had at 38.9% 
only a fractionally higher share of the export total 
in the most recent as compared with the earliest 
period. But while raw materials decreased their 
share of the export total from 46.7% to 30.5%, that 
of partially manufactured goods increased from 
14.8% to 30.6%. 

In the case of exports to the United States all 
three groups made absolute gains. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods advanced most in value, by 


1. Years ended March 31, 1926-1929. 


over $800 million and partially manufactured goods 
most in relative terms, by over 500%. Both partially 
manufactured and fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods increased their shares of the domestic export 
total to the United States, from 27.5% to 34.4% and 
from 42.6% to 43.2%, respectively; while the share 
of raw materials declined from 29.9% to 22.4%. In 
the case of exports to the United Kingdom raw 
materials and fully or chiefly manufactured goods 
declined in value by about 10% to $278.8 million 
and $100.5 million, respectively, between the 
earliest and the most recent periods. But partially 
manufactured goods went up from $23.3 million to 
$294.7 million, Correspondingly, the latter group’s 
share of the domestic export total to the United 
Kingdom increased from 5.2% to 43.7%, while that 
of raw materials and fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods declined from 69.9% to 41.4% and from 24.9% 
to 14.9%, respectively. 


The information contained in this chapter repre- 
sents some initial results of a recently begun study 
of the changes in the structure of Canadian trade 
since the late ‘twenties. Further results of this 
study will be presented in subsequent issues of the 
Review of Foreign Trade. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived 
from information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the borders of the country. 


“These 


movements are recorded in terms of value 


and, where possible, of quantity. The statistics do 
not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 


behind 


the movement of goods, the method and time 


of payment being affected by many other factors. 
The documents received by the Customs Division of 
the Department of National Revenue are the source 


of the 


data on values and quantities, and for the 


correct interpretation of the statistics the following 
definitions and explanations of terms as used in 
Canadian trade statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers 
as subsequently checked (and sometimes re- 
vised) by customs officials. 


Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
“Exports of Canadian Produce”’ includes all 
Canadian products exported, and also all ex- 
ports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada, These 
exports are valued at the actual amount re- 
ceived or to be received by the exporter in 
Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, handling and other charges. In effect 
this method gives values f.o.b. original point 
of shipment of the goods for export. 


Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ includes any goods pre- 
viously ‘‘imported for consumption’’ which 
are exported from Canada in the same state 
as when imported. Their value is the actual 
amounted received by the exporterin Canadian 
dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other charges, 


Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’ includes all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials: in plain lan- 
guage, imports on which all duties have been 
paid and which have passed from customs 
control into the possession of the importer. 
Canadian import statistics do not include 
goods entering customs warehouses, only 
those released for domestic consumption. 
If the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption then 
they enter neither the import statistics nor 
the re-export statistics. 


It must be emphasized that the fact that 
imports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ 
does not imply that the goods will all be 


(5) 


consumed in Canada. The term means only 
that they are free to be consumed in Canada 
without further customs formalities. 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is basically the fair market value 
at which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
were received. These values therefore ex- 
Clude all costs of transporting the goods to 
Canada, as well as any export duties or im- 
port duties which must be paid on them; they 
represent only the cost of the goods alone, 
f.o.b. original point of shipment to Canada. 


In most cases the customs value of im- 
ports corresponds to the invoice value of the 
goods. However, in 1953 and 1954 some 
goods from Czechoslovakia and Poland were 
appraised under section 36 of the Customs 
Act (R.S., 1952, Ch. 58) at much higher 
values than were shown on the respective 
invoices (up to 50% higher). And under an 
amendment to section 35 of the Customs 
Act passed in December, 1953, low end- 
of-season or end-of-run invoice values 
for manufactured gooas may be reyiaced by 
values based on the average price of the 
goods over a preceding period (not to exceed 
six months). During the first year that this 
provision was in effect the value of the 
imports to which it was applied totalled less 
than $150,000. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency is converted to Canadian dollars 
at exchange rates authorized by law and 
orders-in-council. These rates generally cor- 
respond to the commercial rates prevailing 
on the date that the goods were shipped to 
Canada. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited, Ex- 
ports are credited to the country to which 
they are consigned, whether or not that 
country possesses a seaboard. The country 
of consignment is that country to which 
goods exported from Canada are, at the time 
of export, intended to pass without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of caveyance to 
another. 


Imports are credited to the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The 
countries of consignment are the countries 
from which the goods have come without 
interruption of transit except in the course 
of transfer from one means of conveyance to 
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another. These countries are not necessarily 
the countries of actual origin of the goods, 
since goods produced in one country may be 
imported by a firm in another country and 
later re-Ssold to Canada. In such cases the 
second country would be the country of con- 
signment to which the goods would be cred- 
ited. 


There is one exception to this rule. In the 
case of imports an attempt is made to clas- 
sify by country of origin all goods produced 
in Central and South America. The effect of 
this procedure is discussed below. 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 
trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been received at the Bureau of Statis- 
tics during that calendar period (see also 
No. 7, below). Actual commodity movements 
lead by a few days (but rarely more) the 
receipt of the customs forms. However as 
the overall effect of this procedure on dif- 
ferent months and years is approximately 
constant, the statistics generally give an 
adequate picture of goods’ movements in 
given calendar periods. 


(7) Change in Import Compilation Month, Prior 
to April, 1954, the customs documents re- 
lating to imports from which import statistics 
are compiled were not sent directly to the 
Bureau of Statistics from the customs ports, 
but were received indirectly through the 
Departments of National Revenue and Fin- 
ance. Beginning in April, 1954, however, 
these documents have been sent directly to 
the Bureau of Statistics, which has resulted 
in their arriving at the Bureau somewhat 
earlier than under the previous system. 
During April and May, 1954, it was found that 
to code the same import forms for a ‘‘month’’ 


as would have been received under the old 
system of handling these documents involved 
serious difficulties and delays at the end of 
each month. Starting in June, 1954, it was 
decided to avoid this problem by altering the 
compilation month to include all customs 
documents actually reaching the Bureau of 
Statistics by the end of the calendar month 
under the new mailing procedures. This had 
the added advantage of bringing the import 
statistical ‘‘month’’ more closely in line 
with the export statistical ‘‘month’’ and the 
calendar month. 


The effect of this change, approximately, 
is that June, 1954, import statistics include 
the trade covered by customs forms received 
at the Bureau during the last two working 
days of May and all working days in June. 
The approximately two working days’ mail re- 
ceipts of documents added to the trade coded 
in June include that received on one Tues- 
day, June 29, and Tuesday is a day of ex- 
ceptionally heavy receipts of customs docu- 
ments at the Bureau. The increase in the 
value of imports recorded in June as a result 
of this change is estimated at not less than 
$40 million in total, or alternatively not less 
than 10% of the value which would otherwise 
have been recorded. The effect of this 
change on the nine main commodity group 
totals, and on the value of imports from 
Canada’s principal trading partners, appears 
to have been fairly uniform. 


Only the June, 1954, import values were 
increased significantly by this change. Im- 
ports in subsequent months have again been 
those covered by customs documents received 
on the same number of working days as are 
actually included in the calendar month. 
However, the timing of subsequent import 
statistical ‘‘months’’ has been advanced by 
two days. ¥ 


Imports from Central and South America! 


Until the middle of 1946 all imports were cred- 
ited in Canadian trade statistics to the countries 
from which the goods were consigned to Canada. 
Beginning in July, 1946, a new method was adopted 
for the recording of some Canadian imports produced 
in Central or South America (including Bermuda and 
the West Indies). This was to credit all shipments of 
goods originating in Central or South America but 
consigned to Canada from the United States (and 
usually purchased in that country) to the country in 
which they were produced. 


1, This section is an elaboration of a statistical 
note in Ch. V, Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 
1954, under the same heading. More results of this study 
will be published following upon further processing and 
analysis of the relevant data, 


It may be mentioned at this point, however, 
that this method of crediting imports from Central 
or South America is not equivalent to recording on a 
strict country of origin basis. This principle is 
followed only in the case when these goods are 
consigned from the United States to Canada. For 
goods consigned from any Central or South American 
country direct to Canada (even when shipped via the 
United States) classification is invariably by country 
of consignment. Thus goods of Paraguayan origin 
consigned to Canada by a merchant in Uruguay would 
be credited to Uruguay in Canadian trade statistics. 
But if the same goods were consigned to Canada by 
an American firm from the United States they would 
be credited to the country of origin, namely Paraguay. 

When this change in the recording of imports 
was made in 1946 its effects on Canadian trade 
statistics was not very significant. For under im- 
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mediate postwar trading conditions almost all im- 
ports of Central or South American origin were being 
consigned to Canada from the country in which the 
goods were produced. However, with the return of 
more normal trading practices a much greater pro- 
portion of goods originating in Central or South 
America has come to be consigned to Canada from 
entrepot markets in the United States than was the 
case in 1946. 


In 1953 a survey was begun to determine the 
amount of imports which, although credited to 
Central and South American countries, was actually 
consigned to Canada from the United States, and a 
summary of the results of this study is presented in 
Table i3 on a half-yearly basis. 


Part A of Table 13 shows total recorded im- 
ports from each Central or South American country 
for which the total exceeded $1.0 million in either 
calendar year 1953 or 1954. The remaining terri- 
tories in the area, namely Bahamas, Bermuda, British 
Honduras, Falkland Islands, French Guiana, \ French 
West Indies, Nicaragua, Paraguay and the American 
Virgin Islands, are therefore not listed. The total 
recorded imports are broken down into those which 
were consigned to Canada either from one of the 
countries in the area or from the United States; con- 
sequently columns 2 and 3 in each half-yearly period 
add up to the total recorded in column 1. 


An analysis of Canada’s imports from countries 
in Central and South America, with regard to the 
significance of shipments consigned from the United 
States as a proportion of the total, reveals that the 
departure from strict consignment recording tends to 
affect Canadian trade statistics differently with the 
various countries. Additional differences are also 
in evidence concerning the incidence of the changes 
in this proportion for each country over the 1953-55 
period. Three distinct groups of countries may be 
distinguished. 


Statistics of imports from the Commonwealth 
were affected to a negligible extent only. When the 
half-yearly data are averaged it appears that only 
1.1% of total imports from Commonwealth countries 
in Central and South America were consigned to 
Canada from the United States over the 1953-55 
period. The range of variation in this group was 
between less than 0.1% and 2.0%, with one excep- 
tion. The average for British Honduras was 25.4% 
(and as high as 50.9% in the first half of 1953), but 
due to the small amount of trade with Canada (im- 
ports from that country averaging about $130,000 
per year in 1953 and 1954) this exception was of 
almost no significance. The small proportion of 
goods consigned from the United States in the case 
of this group may be explained partly by better 
shipping connections between Canada and the British 
West Indies than between Canada and most other 
Central and South American countries. Another con- 
tributing factor may lie in the encouragement given 
to direct shipment to Canadian ports by the tariff 
clause which denies preferential treatment to Com- 
monwealth imports which are shipped to Canada via 


a country outside the Commonwealth. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that most of Canada’s im- 
ports from British Honduras are commodities free 
of duty under the most-favoured-nation tariff. 


Imports from the two oil-exporting countries in 
South America (Venezuela and the Netherlands 
Antilles) also show a very small percentage of ship- 
ments consigned to Canada from the United States. 
The average for the 1953-55 period was 2.7% for the 
group aS a whole, only 0.8% for the Netherlands 
Antilles, and 2.8% for Venezuela. Petroleum and 
petroleum products form the greater part of Canada’s 
imports from those two countries, and these com- 
modities are normally purchased in very large quan- 
tities and shipped directly to Canada by tanker or 
via tanker and pipeline. 


The proportion of most of the remaining coun- 
tries’ goods consigned from the United States was 
much higher than in the case of the first two groups. 
The average for the 1953-55 period was 27.8%. 
However, the averages for the individual countries 
varied from 70.1%, 64.8% and 60.0% for Honduras, 
Ecuador and Haiti to 14.4%, 12.7%, 12.1% and 7.6% 
for Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador and Nicaragua. There 
were also examples of a very irregular pattern in the 
half-yearly data with respect to the proportion of 
consignments from the United States in the case of 
such countries' as Bolivia, Chile, the Dominican 
Republic and Paraguay. 


Part B of Table 13 shows all commodities im- 
ported from Central or South America in excess of 
$0.5 million in calendar year 1953 or 1954, listed 
in order of importance by value in 1954. The item- 
ized commodities constituted on the average almost 
90% of total imports from the area. A breakdown of 
total imports from the area into that part which was 
consigned to Canada directly from the countries 
credited and into the one which was consigned from 
the United States reveals that the average proportion 
of the latter was 11.5% over the 1953-55 period. But 
a perusal of the itemized commodities according to 
the same breakdown shows wide fluctuations in the 
average of consignments from the United States. It 
was as low as 0.4% for raw sugar, 2.5% for light 
fuel oils, 5.2% for canned pineapple, 6.5% for baux- 
ite, and 7.2% for miscellaneous ores; and as high 
as 82.9% for wax, 79.0% for quartz, 78.5% for sisal, 
istle and tampico fibres, 74.7% for fresh pineapples, 
and 74.4% for wool in the grease. 


The proportion of consignments from the United 
States in relation to total imports of the itemized 
commodities also varied during the 1953-55 period, 
as it had in the case of the individual countries. 
It was much heavier in 1953 than in 1954 in the case 
of bananas, cotton, pine and castor oil, and in that 
of miscellaneous ores it dropped from about 14.0% 
in 1953 to 0.0% in 1954. Conversely, it was much 
heavier in 1954 than in 1953 in the case of cocoa 
butter, cocoa beans and wool in the grease, and 
in that of stemmed cigar leaf it rose from 0.0% in 
1953 to about 32.0% in 1954. Iron ore and chicle and 
sappato gum showed a very irregular behaviour. For 
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TABLE 13. Imports Recorded as from Central and South America, by Country of Consignment 


Country and Commodity 


Half-Years, 1953-1955 


January-June 


July-December 


Consigned from 


Consigned from : Proportion 
Recorded Coastgned Recieceg ; Consigned 
Imports United | Country | Fon U.S Imports | United | Country | from U.S. 
No States Credited Bee States Credited 
- $’000 $’000 $’000 % | $'000 $’000 $’000 % 
A, By Principal Countries of Central and South America 

1 | Total, Commonwealth Countries.................:.::2++ 18, 793 170 18, 623 0.9 23,106 90 23, 016 0.4 

2 BAT DAC OS eoere ei eccte ronccccctenseeta casas srsvetsdersacsessoce 1,030 7 1,023 Ont 1,345 13 ieooe 1.0 

3 British Guiana. 7,813 119 7,694 1.5 9,987 46 9,941 0.5 
4 FA MALCR et reckewexsccetwssee oonccstearereseees 6,388 6,388 0.0 By 3s 13 5, 360 0.2 

5 Leeward and Windward Islandg................::0000 194 13 181 Cont 1,016 0 1,016 0.0 

6 Apinidadand el oOpagO) waccc.sccsossteserseeseeeseeteperrecess 3,138 1 Bhp TSH oy 4,924 0 4,924 0.0 

7 | Total, Other Oil-Exporting Countries ................ 73,128 3,475 69, 653 4.8 90,173 4,267 85, 906 4.7 

8 Netherlands: Antilles ecsin feeccccscecss covacscovevecusere 2,033 0 2,033 0.0 6,121 0 6,121 0.0 

9 MOENCZUCI AY. See so cesceecesseuabe sss sauseeicueone stars 71,095 3,475 67,620 4.9 84,052 4, 267 79,785 yao 
10: | Total, Other Countries. .;...ccs.-..:sccsssssesesssseoeseveseevs 67,500 20, 631 46, 869 30.6 69,542 18,454 51, 088 26.5 
11 Argentina 4,457 1,591 2, 866 SDR 4,072 525 3,547 12.9 
12 Bolivia 715 289 426 40.4 700 122 578 17.4 
13 Farzal eee ces 14,772 4,023 10, 749 Deve 20,275 4,513 15, 762 BR 
14 CHGS eres 749 270 479 36.0 303 15 288 5.0 
15 Colombia 11, 280 2,497 8, 783 2zen 11,935 2,168 9, 767 18, 2 
16 4,342 2,743 1,599 63.2 5,130 Se247 1, 883 63.3 
ily § 6, 210 1,031 oy 179 16.6 5,444 422 5,022 71.8 
18 2,641 462 2,179 LIS) Braille 119 3,094 Soul 
19 1,178 817 361 69.4 1,510 815 695 54.0 
20 1, 259 41 1,218 3.3 130 10 120 teat! 
21 toe 740 781 48,7 1, 738 1,270 468 doe 
22 337 288 49 85.5 411 104 307 206d 
23 1,937 1,194 7143 61.6 2,601 1,975 682 714.3 
24 10,326 Deol 7,954 23.0 5,459 881 4,578 16e4 
25 1,875 1,064 811 56.7 1,762 1,289 477 72.9 
26 853 96 757 iS 2,075 269 1, 806 13.0 
27 361 139 222 38,5 5Tt 89 422 17.4 
28 502 151 351 30.1 843 335 508 SAH 
29 1,870 765 1,105 40.9 1,034 286 748 lien 

B. By Principal import Statistical Items with Codes 

30 | Crude petroleum for refining .............c:ccs00 68, 189 3,216 64,973 4.7 17, 480 4,134 73, 346 Dao 
31 | Coffee, EEN core, toncantonnoncerteuncaucn coo ope 25, 103 4,279 21,474 16.6 27,363 3,678 23, 685 13.4 
32 | Sugar, for refining..... 14,731 288 14,443 2.0 13, 150 0 13,150 0.0 
33 | Bananas, IRE) oc ccepeerconscn-ne cece onontoconn snc 10,811 7,025 3,786 65.0 12,002 8, 883 3, 119 74.0 
34 | Bauxite, alumina, for refining SS 267 3,506 Tail 8,738 381 (oye Youl | 4.4 
35 | Light fuel oils, Nos. 2 and 3..................00 1,493 0 1,493 0.0 5,543 0 5,543 0,0 
SOMIPREATULS “OTCOM oe kere tee ee ee 2,986 204 82 6.8 2,148 91 2,057 4.2 
37 Cocoa beans, not roasted hateneeas 930 209 721 APA 1,030 168 862 16.3 
38 Sisal, istle, tampico fibres ..... 1,849 1,508 341 81.6 780 564 216 Uae 
OM IECOCLOMM, MAW weet mere here tn te ene | 2,ale 986 1, 287 43.4 Seu 492 2,859 147 
40 Biwbomatoes ireshivs..cn cee ee ae eel 2, 300 172 2,128 MeO 386 2 374 So 
41 | Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.0.p.........-.- 9270 995 871 124 87.5 989 738 251 74.6 
42 | Ores of metals, n.o.pu....eeeeeeeee Ana a te 6217 1,568 276 1, 292 17.6 2210 248 1,969 lee 
SS lwInOnnOnO\z.cccesce teen 731 247 484 33.8 1,385 591 7194 42.7 
44 | Cocoa butter 139 241 498 32.6 808 130 678 16.1 
Som Pineapples yaCANNGG. sssrccseeacesasrererse arate 269 0 269 0.0 457 1 457 2 
46 | Pine, white or other, n.o.p. 270 212 58 ono 428 ~ 66 362 Rel 4: 
47 Wool in the grease 1,306 731 575 56.90 443 288 155 65.0 
48 Pineapples, fresh : 646 514 132 19.6 80 53 Qi 66.3 
49 | Quartz, piezo-electric... 7122> 4102 312=> 56.8 6592 597= 62> 90.6 
SUL Quepracho extract eee en ee 559 194 365 34.7 
51 | Waste, for further preparation ................... 3451 61 42 19 68.9 ae my wis Sap 
52 Wool, washed Of SCoured) Meee eck 1,789 674 iS Si feit| 7148 318 430 42.5 
53 | Cigar leaf, stemmed ................. 282 0 282 0.0 296 0 296 0.0 
54 | Chicle, Sappato gum, crude 0 0 0 0.0 106 0 106 0.0 
Som|Castor oil, pinediblemesen em. gatce 261 242 19 92.7 408 204 204 50,0 
56 Total Imports from Central and South America|] 159,421 24,276 135,145 15,2 | 182, 821 22,811 160,010 12.5 


1. Less than $500.00, 
2. Less than 0.1%, 
3. Includes other crystallized quartz in 1953. 
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TABLE 13. Imports Recorded as from Central and South Amenica, by Country of Consignment 
Half-Years, 1953-1955 


1954 


1955 


January-June | July-December January-June 
Consigned from Proportion Consigned from Proportion Consigned from Proportion 
Recorded Consi d Recorded Gonsiened Recorded Cons! 

Imports | United | Country | Soisiene Imports | United | Country | Soneiene Imports United | Country onsigned 

States | Credited | ‘Tom U.S. States | Credited | from U.S. States | Credited | fomU.S. |, 
$’000 $’000 $000 lo $’000 $’000 $’000 Jp | $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
A, By Principal Countries of Central and South America 
21, 109 146 20, 963 0.7 31, 818 52 31, 766 0, 2 24,172 789 23,383 aBae fal 
1, 290 9 1, 281 0.7 4,068 4 4,064 0.1 4,018 2 4,016 2 2 
6, 788 113 6,675 eT, 13, 694 26 13, 668 0.2 pode 6 5,366 pees} 
7, 801 fy 7,801 Dy 7,508 a 7,508 Pe 7,514 727 6,787 9.7] 4 
498 16 482 3.2 752 0 752 0.0 1,795 0 1, 795 0.0} 5 
4,348 2 4,346 oy 5,247 9 5, 238 0.2 5,148 6 5,142 0.1 | 6 
88, 836 1,595 87, 241 1.8 99,340 713 98, 627 0.7 101, 244 1,396 99, 848 1.4| 7 
G5 332 95 6,237 yd) 14, 250 0 14, 250 0.0 12,544 334 12,210 PS tp alt 
82,504 1,500 81,004 15@ 85,090 713 84,377 0.8 88, 700 1,062 87,638 se eat?) 
64, 273 16,530 47, 743 rae Ul 56,534 15,107 41,427 26.7 60, 165 17, 835 42,330 29,6 | 10 
1, 363 390 973 28,6 15375 304 Oa 22. 1 1, 834 795 1,039 43.3 | 11 
261 17 244 6.5 6 6 0 100, 0 3 0 3 OON ate 
16, 368 4,710 11, 658 28,8 15,255 4,585 10,670. 30.1 12,612 4,841 STH 38.4 | 13 
198 108 90 54.5 38 7 31 18.4 232 147 85 63.4 | 14 
12,045 2,510 9,535 20.8 eat 65) 2,671 10, 104 20.9 9,171 Dele 7,058 23,0 || 15 
3,541 897 2,644 25,3 4,205 473 Boe 11,2 3,018 551 2,467 18.3 | 16 
6,107 776 5, 331 12.7 3, 806 478 Bg ers: 12,6 5, 800 933 4,867 16 ce) ds 
1, 243 597 646 48.0 420 295 125 10.2 1, 167 142 1,025 12.2 | 18 
1, 229 932 297 25.8 2,534 1,815 719 71.6 2,949 1,564 1,385 53.0 | 19 
533 82 451 15.4 418 64 354 15.3) 2,120 402 1,718 19.0 | 20 
2, 780 835 1,945 30.0 2,280 779 1,501 34,2 3,002 705 2,297 PRY) ZA 
193 454 339 Bug TTT 442 335 56.9 692 518 174 74,9 | 22 
1,479 781 698 52.8 1,110 724 386 65.2 609 588 21 96.6 | 23 
9,167 1,604 7,563 ae esa) 4,866 1, 208 3,658 24.8 10, 207 3,360 6, 847 32.9 | 24 
2,935 946 1,989 SPA 2,915 559 2,356 19:2 4,133 701 3,432 17.0 | 25 
1,394 69 il, Ses: 4.9 870 65 805 7.5 306 82 224 26.8 | 26 
844 411 433 48.7 359 19 340 Bas 359 51 308 14.2 | 27 
1,069 142 927 133 1,724 329 1,395 i) al 1, 243 107 1,136 8.6 | 28 
595 208 387 35.0 430 285 145 66.3 266 160 106 60,2 | 29 
B. By Principal Imports Statistical Items with Codes 
83, 434 1,072 82,362 ins 81,356 475 80,881 0.6 $6,212 638 85,574 0.7 | 30 
29,108 6,608 22,500 PRIS BVP PH 6,438 18, 783 25.5 24,478 6, 207 18,271 25.4 | 31 
13, 700 0 13, 700 0.0 1G) a6 yy 0 15007 0.0 15, 106 0 15,106 0,0 | 32 
11,031 4,166 6, 865 37.8 11, 949 3,666 8, 283 30.7 11,412 3, 213 8,199 28, 2 | 33 
4,525 255 4,270 5.6 11,985 345 11,640 2.9 6,352 790 5, 562 12.4 | 34 
1,433 278 1,155 10,4 5,162 0 5, 162 0.0 4,346 212 4,134 4.9 | 35 
3,085 106 2,979 3.4 1,258 54 1, 204 4.3 2,144 98 2,046 4.6 | 36 
1,458 637 821 43.7 2,834 898 1,936 31.7 1,338 286 1,052 2154 | 37 
1, 756 1,347 409 Gat 1,381 999 382 R203 1,955 1, 750 205 89.5 | 38 
1,590 196 1,394 123 1,057 325 732 30,7 3, 206 1,929 L2itt 60.2 | 39 
2,004 141 1, 863 7.0 384 15 369 3.9 2,060 238 1,822 11.6 | 40 
"125 766 159 82.8 540 428 112 79.3 749 678 71 90.5 | 41 
1,088 0 1,088 0.0 330 0 330 0.0 0 0 0 0.0 | 42 
457 0 457 0.0 137 0 737 0.0 266 266 0 100.0 | 43 
717 314 403 43.8 350 88 262 aye 240 125 115 52.1 | 44 
161 12 149 7.5 781 8 773 1,0 104 0 104 0.0 | 45 
355 58 297 16,3 293 22 271 To 192 143 49 74,5 | 46 
300) % 269 31 89,7 334 314 20 94.0 86 58 28 67.4 | 47 
527 409 118 vi Pas) 73 50 23 68.5 548 447 101 81.6 | 48 
368 175 193 47.6 224 224 0 100.0 166 166 0 100.0 | 49 
305 105 200 34.4 268 56 212 20,9 396 192 204 48.5 | 50 
295 213 82 72,2 272 97 175 35.7 137 58 79 42.3 | 51 
301 147 154 48.8 228 108 120 47.4 692 445 247 64.3 ae 
253 86 167 34.0 265 79 186 29.8 256 3 253 oA 5 
106 106 0 100,0 403 403 0 100.0 70 70 0 100, ch 
145 44 101 30,3 194 69 125 35.6 387 

174,218 18,271 187, 692 15,872 171,820 8.5 185,581 20,020 165,561 56 


1, Less than $500.00, 
2. Less than 0.1%. 
3, Includes other crystallized quartz in 1953. 
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TASLE 14. Imports from Selected Countries in Central and South America, by Principal Statistical Items, 1953-33 


Recorded Imports 


Percentage Consigned from U.S, 


Commodity Code 
Jan,-June |July-Dec. Jan.-June | July-Dec. |Jan.-June |Jan,-June | July-Dec, |Jan.-June |July-Dec, | Jan,-June 
$’000 $000 $’000 $'000 $’000 Io To To 

BRAZIL 
PP Ot Cll LIMMS ORCS se ecacese snes eater et coavssavess neosers senate aks saees 14, 772 20,275 16, 368 15, 255 12, 612 27.2 22.3 28.8 30.1 38.4 
Brazil nuts, unshelled 92 0 277 67 189 9 0.0 29.9 TO02 10.7 1.4 
Brazil nuts, shelled ................... 105 132 166 66 102 78 6. 4 18.0 5.8 19.1 33.6 
Cocoa beans, not roasted ................+. Dial 93 691 208 1, 850 174 38. 8 16.1 100.0 25.8 34.0 
COCORLDUCECR: curncescs-cnieeeesenes- 273 738 809 602 348 234 32.7 16.0 D2. 1 25.2 51.9 
Cocoa paste, unsweetened .. 274 70 130 22 65 114 29.1 89.0 33. 7 14.4 STs 
Coffee, BTEOM ...........cerrneerrerseeeeeees 10,377 12, 665 10, 897 9,487 9,037 15.6 11.0 22.4 30.1 26.6 
Castor oil, inedible 255 409 143 193 387 94.9 49.8 30.1 35.0 50.4 
GOCEOR RAW? aretescoacsenecevesrscsessoerecees 0 1,063 1,446 581 59 0.0 13cal a3} 5S O32 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres .......... 152 277 417 305 720 66.0 57.8 73.8 74.7 82.7 
Waste, for further preparation ............ 3 22 295 239 124 92.4 0.0 UPA Al 33.8 37.5 
Pine, white or other, n.o.p........- . 270 428 355 293 188 78.6 15.4 16.2 7.6 73.9 
ELON ORG) Aoscncsns tees Prana as 731 1, 385 457 137 266 33.8 42.6 0.0 0.0 ek 0 
Silex and crystallized quartz .... 5 4 3 100.0 90.8 83.4 
Quartz, pieZO-CleCtric ...eeecscescsseesenees 722 659 { 368 224 166 } 56. 8 90.5 { 47.6 100.0 100.0 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. -. 9270 965 977 898 521 Tou 88. 2 74.4 82.3 78. 8 90. 4 

COLOMBIA 
otal iinMmorts tet ce ees ee 11, 280 11, 935 12, 045 12, 775 9,171 22.1 18.2 20.8 20.9 23.0 
BANANAS SAE ESIN ocx.s2.cac ceed sereertencr ences 3 1, 319 814 811 441 1,027 59.1 71.8 31.0 16.4 10.6 
UL CEP wetseas doses cncavavcoucececessvvesmetonctereseaane 171 321 0 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
GOLPOS NENG OTe ee ier heeckaiol nents 283 9, 588 1a 12 11, 193 12, 317 Sila 17.9 14.2 20. 2 Piper! 24.6 
COSTA RICA 

POtal MUimap OFS ke vccsesesccste ax accewwacceenaasesendononetineeenexces 4,342 5,130 3,541 4, 205 3,018 63.2 63.3 25.3 11.2 18.2 
Bananas, fresh --.-.--.cescsercresescessvaseneoree 3 3,919 4,819 3,412 3,985 2, 159 67.4 66.8 25.8 11.4 11.5 
COPLES,, BECO a oscives csesceveveantescconenceceecueuss 283 406 305 124 202 828 25.1 eu Sar 0.0 35.2 

CUBA 
Mot al WM OLS |. .n 2 ssc co ccccssecesaessctscssoscssssorsecesseansuese 6, 210 5,444 6,107 3, 806 5, 800 16. 6 1.7 12.7 12.6 16.1 
IPINCADPLOS, INOSH Mecescsesascsseavcesoneessrszees 616 69 491 66 513 718.8 60.9 17. 4 67.2 81.0 
MOlASSES «......sseeseseerecoees 318 5D 70 455 173 30. 3 8.4 32.9 VI, 36.3 
Sugar, for refining ........... 2,058 3,009 3,638 1, 724 3, 359 L 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Sugar, refined .................. 1,054 99 62 0 0 9.4 245 0.0 0.0 0.0 
RUM oo. sesseseceseeseeesesceeseeees 39 64 38 714 Bo 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Cigar leaf, unstemmed ... 86 200 123 75 41 0.0 0.0 23.7 9.4 2.9 
Cigar leaf, stemmed seseeeesenes sseseees eke 281 296 253 264 256 0.0 0.0 34.0 30.0 153 
Yarn, synthetic, for tire fabric sereseeeee 3369 1, 276 1,134 Wi Gk 692 658 7.2 9.2 0.0 5.5 15.8 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres .......... 3413 297 283 227 237 284 64.4 87.8 91.0 91.2 92.6 
MANGANESE NORE as. ssacccdasausrencose tecve~nasteakees 6216 0 0 256 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

ECUADOR 

Iotalmnete oh nS or eens eee is 1,178 1,510 1,229 2,534 2,949 69.3 54.0 15.9 71.6 53.0 
BANANAS MALES ce ccxsccrecmsascieces wenteanenaess 829 761 162 2, 036 2,646 719.5 97.1 89.4 718. 2 54.4 
Cocoa beans, not roasted .......... 106 49 229 227 140 100.0 100.0 100.0 83.9 75.8 
Coffee, STON ...-......ceceeceeeceeteseees 219 234 214 266 149 22. 6 8.0 7.9 10.7 6.4 
Crude petroleum, for refining 0 455 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0-0 

MEXICO 
MO Gal PUD OF GS ieee ec cceencnceenteetese nee scnrencescagerecessecee 10, 326 5,459 9,167 4, 866 10, 207 23.0 16.1 17.5 17.5 32.9 
Pineapple, canned 56 260 444 152 162 102 0.4 ir 7.4 0.6 0.0 
Fruit pulp, n.o.p. 61 59 261 66 248 58 0.0 12 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Peanuts, green .............. 94 2,973 2, 143 3,085 1, 258 2,056 6.6 Ae 3.4 4.3 4.8 
Tomatoes, fresh ............. 127 2, 243 249 1,898 253 1,960 Tell 4.5 6.8 3.9 11613 
Cofiee Mere en ferrets. e--es- eae83 1,711 908 2, 242 718 hy 78 18.9 17.4 20.7 58.8 36.9 
SIUM NE OB ecco cg arena 3001 936 591 129 384 2, 304 51.1 50.5 85.7 16.7 68. 1 
Yarns, cords, twine and hemp, n.o.p. 3124 31 63 67 98 38 1.8 11.4 40.3 ou 10.7 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres .......... 1,084 99 640 313 440 86.7 76.2 15.7 54.3 95.9 
Binder twine 7 29 67 37 64 0.0 29.4 19.4 33.9 17.0 
pEAepriccoasspnns 44 54 66 218 100.0 66. 4 46.9 67.0 28.2 
sdbencaccsccnantnes sal codoteoietanccsoea ene 53 169 66 48.1 65.0 10.8 30.7 82.6 


L Less than 0.1% 
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the former the percentage of consignments from the 
United States dropped from about 38.0% in 1953 to 
0.0% in 1954 and went up again to 100.0% in 1955. 
For the latter it rose from 0.0% in the second half 
of 1953 to 100.0% during the remainder of the period 


Table 14 shows the principal imports into 
Canada from six selected countries in Central and 
South America as well as the proportion of their 
goods consigned from the United States. These im- 
ports constituted between 90.2% and 99.8% of total 
imports from the six countries, averaging 97.0% for 
the group as a whole. The proportion of total item- 
ized imports consigned from the United States varied 
considerably from country to country, the average for 
the period 1953-55 being as low as 13.0% in the 
case of Cuba and as high as 65.2% in that of Ecua- 
dor. It is of importance in this connection that 
facilities for shipping direct to Canada are more 
readily available in the case of Cuba and less so in 
that of Ecuador than is true on the average for all 
countries in the region. 


A comparison of commodities which appear on 
the export list of more than one of the six countries 
shows on the whole a pronounced lack of uniformity 
with regard to the incidence of the relative propor- 
tion of consignments from the United States averag- 
ed for the 1953-55 period. For bananas the average 
was about 37.0% for both Costa Rica and Colombia 
(in both cases being much higher in 1953 than in 
1954) but was 79.7% for Ecuador. For coffee the 
average ranged from 11.1% in the case of Ecuador 
to 30.5% in that of Mexico, with Costa Rica, Colom- 
bia and Brazil placing in between. Cocoa beans re- 
gistered an average of 42.9% for Brazil and 91.9% 
for Ecuador. For pineapples the average was 1.7% 
and 73.1% for Mexico and Cuba, respectively. Raw 
cotton had an average of 6.0% in the case of Brazil 
and 66.4% in that of Mexico. But the averages for 


sisal, istle and tampico fibres were fairly closely 
bunched together between 71.0% and 85.4%. There 
were virtually no consignments from the United 
States of Mexican fruit pulp and Cuban raw sugar; 
and none at all of Ecuadorian petroleum, Colombian 
rice, and Cuban rum and manganese. 


The relatively high proportion of imports con- 
signed from the United States in the case of the 
third group of countries in Central and South America 
(of which the above discussed six countries are a 
part), aS compared with the Commonwealth countries 
in the area as well as with Venezuela and the 
Netherlands Antilles, is in part a result of special 
circumstances affecting trade in particular com- 
modities, especially as regards the market structure 
in each individual case. For instance the factor of 
greater convenience in procuring relatively small 
shipments of certain goods from a distributing centre 
rather than directly from the country of origin would 
play an important role. However, there remains a 
great deal of variation among individual commodities 
as to the proportion of imports from the United States 
and in some cases even among the same com- 
modities originating from more than one country in 
the area. 


The departure from strict consignment recording 
in the case ofimports from Central and South America 
has affected significantly Canadian trade statistics 
from the point of view of many individual countries 
involved. On the other hand, the effect on statistics 
of total imports from the United States has been 
rather small. Recorded imports from the United 
States were only 1.4% less in 1953 and 1.1% less 
in 1954 than if the consignment principle had been 
followed consistently. In the case of some individ- 
ual commodities, however, the effects would ob- 
viously have been very large. 


Notes Included in Preceding Issues 


The Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1954, p. 33) 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume (Calendar Year 1954, p. 41) 


Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1954, 


p. 42) 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1954, p. 43) 

F.O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1954, p. 44) 

‘‘General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1954, p. 44) 

Export and Import Prices and Volume Indexes, 1926-1953 (First Half-Year 1954, p. 23) 
Tariff Relations with Countries Distinguished in Canadian Trade Statistics (First Half- 


Year 1954, p. 33) 


Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1953, p. 30) 

The Index of Concentration (Calendar Year 1953, p. 43) 

Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half-Year 1953, p. 32) 
Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade, (Calendar Year 1952, p. 36, and subsequent 


annual issues) 


Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half-Year 1952, p. 34) 
Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1949, p. 54) 
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Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Ex ports 
Imports for Consumption 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Spécial Publications 


Annual Reports: 


Trade of Canada, Vol. 1, Summary and Analyti- 
cal Tables 

Vol. Il, Exports 

Vol. III, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952 


PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1951-1955 


Year and 
Quarter 


Other 


AGE Sa retect eter ea ieee tees ee 10 
2Q 


All United United Common- Latin 
Countries Kingdom wealth+ and Europe America Others 
Ireland 
Domestic Exports 
$'000 $°000 $°000 i $’000 al $°000 $’000 $’000 
3,914, 460 DIAPAS Vf oHT (S 631,461 261, 867 | 345,977 208, 024 169,457 
4, 301,081 2, 306,955 745, 845 284, 740 473, 822 272, 397 217, 321 
4,117,406 2,418,915 665, 232 245, 708 370, 136 198, 254 219, 160 
3,881, 272 Deans BOS 653, 408 203,875 341, 335 186, 662 178, 838 
809, 206 529, 586 113, 294 54, 140 43,345 36, 692 32, 148 
931,042 580, 260 140, 229 59, 153 63, 227 43,057 45,116 
1,044,316 581,495 192,846 68, 774 113, 902 52, 254 35, 045 
1, 129, 897 606, 333 185,092 79,800 125, 503 76,021 57, 148 
989,002 541, 847 156, 436 84,452 80,074 78, 491 47, 702 
1, 107,620 571, 460 244,540 13,454 101, 396 69, 836 46,933 
1,053,936 556, 322 185, 614 67,015 143, 871 53, 853 47, 261 
1, 150,522 637, 326 159, 256 59, 819 148, 480 70, 217 75,425 
900, 567 564, 301 123, 934 57, 802 57, 205 47, 875 49,450 
1,093,025 624, 119 190, 300 67, 648 111, 929 51,655 47, 373 
1,073, 871 612,003 192,532 68,418 103, 026 45,116 52,776 
1,049,943 618,492 158, 466 51, 840 97,976 53, 607 69,561 
851,025 526, 534 134, 683 37,901 59, 175 38, 128 54, 604 
988,879 594,005 | 149,911 57,686 82, 390 56, 230 48, 656 
976,654 581, 443 174, 331 51, 683 85, 473 46, 867 36, 858 
1,064, 714 615, 171 194,483 56, 605 114, 297 45, 437 38, 721 
951,349 566, 811 182,802 53,968 70,591 38, 394 38, 783 
1,080; 387 636, 317 201, 684 64, 346 6 93, 646 39, 394 45,001 
L 
Total Exports 
$7000 =| $000 $’000 $7000. $’000 $7000 ~=6|~—Ss« $000 
3, 963, 384 2,333,912 635, 721 264, 300 347, 362 208, 947 173, 142 
4,355,960 2, 349, 044 751,049 287, 611 475, 766 273, 581 218, 909 
4,172,601 2,463,051 668, 874 247, 824 372, T13 198, 958 221,181 
3,946,917 2, 367, 439 658, 315 205, 404 345, 634 188, 297 181,828 
819,618 538, 549 PLS 7O9 k 54, 387 43, 594 36, 838 32,659 
943,012 588, 343 140, 589 59, 750 63, 542 43, 281 47,508 
1,055, 576 590, 260 193, 526 69, 345 114, 233 52,535 35,677 
1, 145,179 616, 760 188,015 80, 818 125, 993 76, 293 57, 299 
1,001,821 551, 664 157,475 85, 600 80, 491 78, 696 47,895 
1, 119, 938 580, 436 245, 745 74,020 101,906 70, 310 47,522 
1,069, 189 568, 221 187,178 67, 602 144, 290 54, 141 47, 757 
1, 165,012 648, 723 160, 651 60, 389 149,079 70,434 Ta, oo 
913,905 574,945 124, 661 58, 542 57, 887 48,002 49, 868 
TAOS oo 634,649 191,128 68,050 112, 319 Duly (lo 47,872 
1,088, 965 624,005 193, 488 69,078 103, 785 45, 292 53,317 
1, 063,937 629, 453 159, 598 52, 155 98, 721 53, 888 10,123 
866, 289 537, 177 135, 889 38, 325 60, 848 39, 244 54, 806 
1,005,024 607, 638 151, 137 58,075 82, 950 56, 316 48,909 
993, 133 594, 785 175, 568 52,010 86, 332 47,048 37, 390 
1,082,471 627, 838 195, 721 56,995 115, 505 45, 688 40, 724 
966, 630 579, 765 183, 804 54, 335 71,033 38, 729 38, 964 
1,096,500 649,041 202, 599 64, 692 94, 852 39,687 45, 629 


1, Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1955 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table, 
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TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, — Concluded 


Other 


Year and All United United Common- 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom wealth and Others 
Ireland 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 ] $’000 $'000 
IIIS! therecictiipdlasaase Osseo easseoeace enor ee 4,084, 856 2,812,927 420,985 306, 889 177, 112 273, 692 93, 251 
oe ee ikea enrceeengee 4,030, 468 2,976, 962 359,757 185, 167 151, 284 284, 225 73,072 
ACS. oh US Cite NERA 4, 382, 830 3, 221, 214 453, 391 171, 153 173, 172 289, 968 13,931 
Ta ele 4,093, 1962] 2,961, 3802 392, 4722 182,910 178, 565 284, 405 93, 466 
TET bce gh Beek pe  e 1Q 943, 858 678,058 92, 141 61,978 30, 108 61, 504 20, 068 
2Q 1,158,529 793, 049 132, 465 - 85, 210 49, 218 72, 309 26, 278 
3Q 1,039, 614 675, 803 110, 909 106, 703 50, 513 68, 630 27,057 
4Q 942, 855 666,017 85, 469 52, 998 47, 273 71, 249 19, 848 
1952 ..-eseeereceesceeeceseseerseeeeseetenesesetees 1Q 916,119 693,991 68, 248 41,953 32, 599 65, 161 14, 167 
2Q 1,034, 230 763, 806 93,172 50, 121 37, 806 71, 669 17, 656 
3Q 995, 170 714, 519 97,973 50, 707 37, 101 73, 108 21, 162 
4Q 1,084, 949 804, 646 100, 365 42, 386 43, 778 73, 687 20,088 
195 one sererereenceessecerenesecssersersssosees 1Q 997, 964 763, 054 95, 279 29,410 30,945 64, 102 15, 175 
2Q 1, 218, 599 909, 359 124, 312 47, 287 49, 086 73, 630 14,927 
3Q 1,118, 161 199, 283 119,816 49, 569 45, 414 82, 794 21, 285 
4Q 1,048, 106 749,518 113,985 44,888 47, 728 69, 442 22, 544 
MOB Alene ccc eoccsrceteccceccdesddescvscrcesansbesse 1Q 925,865 690, 081 85, 219 29, 252 31, 608 710, 222 16, 484 
2Q 1, 124, 2472 812, 7012 115,910 52, 458 48,099 74, 640 20, 439 
3Q 1,001, 226 107, 214 96,514 52,925 47, 544 69, 464 27, 567 
4Q 1,041, 858 751, 384 91, 829 48,275 51, 314 710,079 28,977 
! . 
OG By icacyccscctcesecevonsecteee cesses svonveccseaasts 1Q 990,710 745, 674 85, 433 35, 720 32, 119 68, 222 23, 543 


2Q 1, 218, 704 903, 569 97, 500 59, 415 50, 576 79,040 28, 603 


Trade Balance 

$’000 $000 $7000 ~=§|  $'000 $’000 $’000 $000 
- 121, 472 - 479,015 + 214, 736 . 42,589 +170, 250 - 64,746 + 79,891 
+ 325, 492 - 627,918 +391,292 | + 102,444 +324, 482 - 10,644 + 145,836 
- 210, 229 - 7158, 163 + 215, 482 + 16,670 +199, 540 - 91,010 + 147, 250 
- 146, 2802) 593,9412} +265,8432/ + 22,494 + 167,070 - 96, 108 + 88,362 
AOL Cyc. ee cae ee 1Q - 124, 240 139, 509 + 21,449 ey) “1,590 + 13,486 - 24,666 + 12,590 
2Q - 215,517 204, 706 + 8,124 - 25,460 + 14,324 - 29,029 + 21,230 
3Q + 15,962 85, 543 + 82,617 - $7,358 + 63,720 - 16,095 + 8,620 
4Q + 202, 323 49, 257 + 102, 546 + 27,820 + 78,720 + 5,044 + 37,451 
(ONO Bo okie net le ny SOc eae 1Q + 85,702 142, 328 + 89, 228 + 43,647 + 47,892 + 13,535 + 33,728 
2Q + 85,708 183, 370 + 152, 573 + 23,899 + 64, 100 - 1,360 + 29,866 
3Q + 74,019 146, 298 + 89,205 + 16,895 + 107, 189 - 19,567 + 26,596 
4Q + 80,063 155,922 + 60, 287 + 18,002 + 105, 302 = 13,252 + 55,647 
(i SRS 21 Te 1Q - 84,059 188, 109 + 29,382 + 29, 132 + 26,943 - 16, 100 + 34,694 
29 - 112,806 274,710 + 66,816 + 20,764 + 63, 234 - 21,854 + 32,945 
3Q - 29,196 175, 279 + 73,672 + 19,509 + 58,371 - 37,501 + 32,032 
4Q + 15,831 120,065 + 45,612 + 1,266 + 50,993 - 15,554 + 47,580 
- 59,576 152, 904 + 47,670 + 9,073 + 29, 240 - 30,978 + 38,322 
= 119, 2232 205,0622| + 35,227 - 5,616 + 34,851 - 18,324 +: 28,469 
- 8,094 112, 429 + 79,054 + 915 + 38,788 - 22,415 + 9,823 
+ 40,613 123, 546 + 103, 892 + 8,720 + 64,191 - 24,391 + 11,747 
- 24,080 165, 908 + 98,370 + 18,616 + 38,914 - 29,493 + 15,421 
- 122, 204 254, 528 + 105, 099 + 5, 276 + 44,276 - 39,353 + 17,026 


1, Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1955 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. 

2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the second quarter by an amount estimated 
at not less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United 
Kingdom), The trade balance was affected by the same amount, Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other pe- 
riods, See Ch. V, p. 36, 
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TABLE UW. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


1952 1954 1955 
Country 
Jan, - June July - Dec. Jan, - June Jan, - June July - Dec. Jan. - June 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North America: 
United States................ Wassdesnoseeddonveceseses seca sese ij alleys 8:07, 1, 193, 648 1, 188, 420 1, 230,495 1, 120, 539 1, 196, 614 1, 203, 128 
PAV Gs Wetec saaccs cotvcteercecciee sercvel cessecsseteeretacestessasawes 554 695 364 766 462 810 547 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............sccssssscscceeesee 633 646 643 676 614 612 709 
Greenland veccssccccerevtcccsescssvesccscsoccsscbedvessesescasasse 96 207 64 130 iL 298 27 
Total, North America...........:ccscccceseeree 1, 114, 590 1, 195, 197 1, 189, 491 1, 232, 067 1, 121, 616 1, 198, 334 1, 204, 410 
Central America and Antilles: 
Ort Baccccsce.cevsnceeanctanis swevecctes tv tecece coassscceseso® 1, 486 1,672 1, 404 1,666 1,433 1,559 1, 489 
British UH OnGUras perce ers-c-sensestsaseouecassccreseessess 177 204 138 238 156 143 142 
BAHAMAS =z :ce.covsteeteces ponssseracssosss-cactertovesterecaceze 1, 218 1, 135 tS 1,183 1,086 1,185 1,008 
BARD AU OS tes accst steerer teehee aces sestoconbesensareomesea tee 2,048 1, 864 1, 459 27275 1,993 2, 385 1, 863 
SWAMI Cal ec;scecosctteresscccecesvasctucarcsursesesceeseeazccsescs 6,636 4,555 5, 414 7,076 5, 531 6,021 5, 398 
Leeward and Windward Islands .............00++ Py PAL 2,065 1,791 2,073 1,927 2,004 2,021 
Mrintdad and WLoOpag 0 -..cc0-c.-cc-torcsscsesseccscessee 5, 897 5,137 4, 308 5, 182 5,630 5,795 5, 843 
American Virgin Islands ............ccsecceserseeeee 87 80 108 70 67 52 113 
Costa RICA teaceccsss ectetecece-cocasede-<psoeteeteress<sacrese 1, 360 1, 252 1,050 1, 149 1,756 1,078 1, 558 
GUD a esse cesses soe see reeseceresccactssseressosesterstecsersseisee 13, 630 10,551 7,954 8,170 8,327 9,128 7, 166 
DOMINICAN Re HUD] Cree-cccessscsesseesteeetestoretessee 2, 604 2,039 1,960 2,033 2, 226 2,043 1, 960 
BLL SelV OF sececovaseasscaccossscastsactvseenterstecossscoveess 1,421 809 921 980 731 795 1,075 
HreENCh West INULCsiccccasscceessestessdetecesceseceress 26 21 15 11 11 13 12 
GUALeMial ai ccsccececeueicteteacvarcctsess cose cotenteescsorsores 1,090 806 824 1, 410 926 1,095 1,086 
TA et Lmeeeecsacscsaectececsceosccctvacees cesceesemetceticccscssees 2,114 1, 303 L135 1535 a ieee 1,550 950 
FROMGULAS cladsscccecserrecotessssensccecocssecen coer vetrabvocsss 513 1, 223 243 _ 313 251 220 318 
MOXPCO ia vccaccsencseeeeecte rats cecescoctonsssseverpicedptassecss 20,624 19,017 125 51! 16,475 12,035 15, 324 16, 275 
Netherlands ANGiIeS)....-ce.-ccsceacar-eapeeavas=cor-eae 955 586 628 680 845 930 730 
NE CATA SUG. ccecci-sccssucxssseseseosnsssesesosanensetesasscesses 690 495 587 167 941 712 917 
PANAMA co cc-ccceccas-ccwstarsetetecccestecesseboaseastssasieseas 5, 370 5,989 3,009 REI 1,822 2, 235 1, 235 
PIU OLtO RECO vies sostacsesAisutacesiccte ses sc sstesocesyeeanecees 3,655 3,673 4, 152 3,601 3, 689 4, 068 5, 136 
Commonwealth Countries ...............csseee00 19,072 16,632 15,628 19,694 47,755 19,094 17, 762 
Other Countriesjecetectceccassosscestucsscocservaresnee 54, 137 47,846 35,099 38, 563 35, 384 39, 244 39, 132 
Total, Central America and Antilles.. 73,210 64, 478 50, 727 58, 257 53, 139 58, 338 56, 894 
South America: 
British Guiana cecscessee-cescvccevescweeceaeesesenseovee | 2,843 301s 2, 211 2, 566 2,332 1, 748 I, 339 
MalklandiSlandSic.. ss.sesscccccosecesesccvsessceieseacsese se 31 1 40 1 3 0 
PAYS ENGIN =. ccssscseccccodecpesccnrescsteccovedesesceatccnsveerss 3,819 4, 408 4,892 2,749 1,616 5,076 2,770 
BS OLIV Bi zecsscsscdendvescovasnstecaunedsecsorssetvstuvasers masseuse 3,966 2,432 2, 489 3,012 278 994 436 
BPA LU ecscctcidacaetoeearse-seecensaceaovacseceuserteeenssecoevees 49,934 31, 433 25, 564 11,997 30,045 15,051 6, 584 
QED 6b csece fsacs cane cnadesess cdnsecocassancessascenapesctnansssasess 4,098 5,992 1,064 2,881 1, 252 1,878 1, 699 
GOV OMG sic: dee -acedaaecsestess-aaccsansus.snecevesessieecn sect 6, 217 7,539 6,617 13, 529 8,217 12, 783 12, 259 
Ecuador 1,097 933 1, 323 2,897 2,524 2,985 2,726 
CNG NGM Qa eecrceerasncerartencsrateescneneacsoneacererss 2 1 0 6 2 2 5 
WAY ARUAV 2 eertivccectec ces crsdsccastos een amen eres 60 52 206 133 117 50 714 
POPU cereeciesiecacheacessescsduordcascsscscacersopessntessceuesceess 8, 260 8,145 9,094 6,014 2,847 2, 239 2,533 
SUPT AMIN e-scepveasseteeteccteescesic-cssccasuscuteereneereeesttse 634 463 349 363 470 441 512 
LO gaa VW 6 aie reece oy Pie BEER ere Cy ores ee 2, 166 3, 263 499 2,413 1, 183 1,601 978 
WCNEZ UCLA: issn. sens cuvacieasscssesatvescesactenstnattaresccess 19, 297 16, 386 17, 586 18,899 15,507 15, 466 14, 586 
Commonwealth Countries ...........ccccsseeee 2,843 3,544 PaO Wa 2, 606 PSR rie | 1,339 
Others Countriesiny-cscsccccrsocccrosseesserechercecess 99,549 81,048 69, 684 64,891 64,059 58, 566 45, 158 
Total, South America...............sccceeseeeee 102, 392 84,592 11, 896 67,497 66, 392 60, 317 46,497 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Continued 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Country 
Jan, - June | July - Dec. Jan, “June | July - Dec. Jan. - June | aay. Jan, - June 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
United Kingdom 400,976 344, 869 314, 234 350,998 284, 594 368,814 384, 486 
PRU S ULL G seeeneeracccncceseatertessscst -ececnecteaesercne:crcrecsters 2,726 2, 490 1,537 3, 599 640 2, 217 1, 293 
Belgium and Luxembourg 40,809 63, 567 31,774 37, 736 22, 581 32, 406 24,058 
Denmark 3,851 6,030 4,680 1, 623 1,316 1,613 1, 274 
France 30,879 17, 385 14, 350 17,931 18,072 15, 727 19,984 
Germany, Federal Republic .................ss0e 17,642 Tieoo1 33, 909 49,949 31, 648 55, 251 39, 108 
GS GU ANC eeensacerecetattscescescecsswcr-vecsschenscsesctscecevisaves 544 289 1,414 644 414 285 237 
MRCLADC cosacecsasncsucecr-sscorseonessesecvsresiceesocecesesessevec 10,492 12, 566 5,755 7,601 2, 668 6,153 6, 375 
INGURELIANGS sccssscreeccscceetcttttcs cssstesdsaccceecsceesensee 12,623 28, 885 21,055 21, 327 127622 27, L55 20,538 
IN OG WEY acc ccccescectrtercccrcoccsescostuccoenenitecuacecsctcceses 20,013 18,989 20, 327 16,951 21,009 22, 804 20, 543 
WECCLiccsesescscscstuccacssscansseastsesteconctorsercesscecetocese 6,751 5,447 2,818 1,769 1, 305 2, 213 3,525 
Switzerland .... 10,855 16,063 14, 152 15, 681 13,979 12,847 15, 249 
Commonwealth Countries 400,976 344, 869 314, 234 350, 998 284, 594 368, 814 384, 486 
OUMET COUNURIES trescasecesscccssernesersscsessacescences 157, 186 248,933 151,773 174, 808 126, 253 178, 642 152, 186 
Total, North-Western Europe .............. 558, 162 593, 802 466, 007 525, 806 410, 847 547,456 536, 672 
Southern Europe: 
CAAT ECA Ties scascenescesssssesceconcsesstéccinsescsessesccenses 249 104 ov BE! Di} 155 97 130 
1,594 1,517 1, 666 1, 641 1,518 1, 525 1,748 
1, 588 2,827 806- 154 1,133 1, 372 1,856 
25,914 26,731 14, 585 18, 585 10,411 13,433 10,415 
1, 702 2, 324 3,431 560 1, 350 768 750 
132 92 111 120 423 218 135 
2, 309 1, 270 1, 450 12, 729 1,017 Tieatolyy 1,721 
1,842 1,622 1,940 1, 854 1,673 1,622 1,878 
31, 645 33, 243 20, 383 32, 748 14, 334 17,507 14,876 
33, 487 34, 865 22, 323 34, 602 16, 006 19, 130 16, 754 
Fi ah a i i 0 4 
al 2 ais 3 6 2 i 
178 189 72 51 124 171 294 
teulbe 982 581 807 200 276 1,075 
Germany, Eastern 0 0 0 0 bk 0 32 
PAU SALTY: crccccacececevcvccerescecscusdesnccecrecesesnecceosssodess 58 23 48 Zt 31 4 124 
OLA Ciersescnsectersccecarescocscscseatercvaresssaesorestccsesses 8 61 126 57 129 429 25 
UGUIM AML A accssessessscpgcconcsssencctiacrsstcecessnetssceasesone 43 2 93 1 1 13 250 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ........ i a ba ele 2,877 1,977 1,523 
US OSA VIG tecececcscescorccreoctesaccccccectetecevesesonsesens 1, 130 21, 483 1,813 127 279 6,840 227 
Total, Eastern Europe ..........--..:0--:eecee 3,132 22,741 2, 734 1, 045 3, 646 9, 174 3,550 
Middle East: 
119 8 22 12 20 2 13 
91 13 4 13 6 2 3 
1,085 1,064 1,720 924 821 173 691 
2,140 17, 223 9, 546 2,142 685 516 722 
37 ily) 32 23 36 82 38 
409 176 525 228 355 402 414 
238 15 305 153 271 154 346 
6,969 4,971 3, 641 5, 418 3,023 7,151 1,808 
6 1 1 0 i 1 0 
12 Py 95 13 43 80 24 
443 411 647 632 461 379 40 
2,817 6, 538 4,112 1,049 344 638 153 
319 261 380 198 657 512 814 
25116 2,675 1,146 309 4, 768 2,318 380 
210 21 25 26 26 4 16 
16,591 33, 504 22,079 11,088 11, 465 13,005 6,029 
16, 32 33,524 22, 105 11, 113 11,490 13, 010 6, 045 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE Ul. Direction of Trade -Domestic Exports — Concluded 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Country | 
Jan, -June July -Dec. Jan, -June July-Dec, Jan, -June July-Dec, Jan, -June 
<7 $7000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $0060 $’000 $’000 
Other Asia: 
EY OTe rake ccenuste eter adtotrs nas cab emepeteaneteaeeUessouns 4,117 1, 708 2,610 697 931 2, 216 1, 654 
MVHLEAN \acascleoccanswtceeadvasnscystanevevaucteemtrtnenc acess cuneas 30, 566 24, 857 23, 808 13, 379 5, 103 12, 586 9,044 
PPARTSUAM Aoacctacacecesonctceescnsscescsreasvassietacscacdesvacs 8, 302 7,714 20,975 11, 128 4,434 4,536 2,547 
Malaya and Simgapole ..............csssesessseecsreees 5, 166 1,901 Psi 1, 483 1,521 1, 462 1, 690 
IGT BG KCOD Bil care cecats shteraces cxsosestee oeuemeaseeas tes easicuh 5,377 4, 205 4, 278 4,722 4,443 3, 809 3, 779 
Other British East Indies ................:ceeee 5 8 1 26 2 16 8 
Afghanistan 91 181 140 10 43 12 ri 
SUPT Gt chacssaencccteawekesacecaccsvenscnsonseasanauecreseesvevans 547 4716 313 131 73 139 238 
China, except: Dal wan. -..-......savcccsesesteceouneoss 0 0 0 70 1,002 
cn ae a een ie vrnt... War een 127 +29 702 780 1,372 1, 814 796 
Mrench Mast. Indl CS) .cc.ct.cesscreestreroseveesesa sone 156 171 258 93 124 66 157 
MAO MO SUG: cecsvcnsecnceete sa escbec coca ancsa desSebeeansssadeve 5, 204 1, 046 1, 203 187 802 519 383 
NUD AMD). evcescstecucescvsesesescOsttusn stiaevseatsesbasdevouusersaune 41, 334 61, 269 37, 282 81, 286 61, 430 35,044 45, 313 
BRE GA tren zacepc cence eee soe coek owns Meera te ve rete tae canisaie 157 178 9,930 5,061 2,302 895 2, 637 
PHL PDN OS) vs. sdees sesdaxeesvoncseiacvoseseseckesandceosesness> 7,151 8, 894 7, 169 6, 703 8,115 7, 748 9,793 
OTE ZUCSCVASER tac coe ere aetarean. eee 170 112 105 85 27 16 66 
AI UDA Soessee caer concnc asec sent tvenanenancrsasdvsestaneece 810 1, 166 103 806 1,026 741 1,378 
Commonwealth Countries 53, 533 40, 393 53, 044 31, 433 16, 434 24, 626 18,722 
Other Countries) wscscc-teocess sacectaeasestensaccvensone 56, 346 73,924 57, 805 95, 742 15, o15 47, 063 61, 770 
otal, Other Asha (2--.cc-.scenteeeeneeeas sccnaee 109, 879 114, 317 110, 848 127,176 91, 749 71, 689 80, 492 
Other Africa: 
Mritish Bast Atet cat c.cs.c.nsnckacrensochecassies 558 473 153 195 163 212 272 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland ......ccecesse ay 550 1,094 1,126 1,801 2,144 1,895 
Unionvok SouthvAtrica: <sccscinss.scascsoseeevasasesnons. 30, 659 17, 193 23, 788 26,975 23,197 16, 686 29,855 
Other British South Africa .....cscccscesn 1 11 2 ae 3 4 1 
GAME cacscscseietersoph ocee ses seen cuuvcreseceseeteaseatseesese 5 4 3 26 23 15 29 
GOLdE CORSE, Fe oscar styncnscecsaseiccersedeevsesdssceccacevsee 169 85 438 1,311 1,082 £23 427 
INE ON a2 bac canara cararonanseunens oscwntaereecvoussTencveaes 365 500 169 173 737 715 366 
SHieITa eon e eases ects ec 107 52 101 134 137 219 263 
Other British West Africa ccc. cccccecccsscoenscnees ) 0 1 0 10 23 21 
Belgian Congo 4,066 1,834 1,538 1,811 1,473 2,155 1, 851 
French Africa ....... 2,650 576 818 430 710 494 147 
[Si berate cscs cea atest nea ees 147 56 1, 424 ae Pal. 2,492 1,579 10375 
MAGARASCAD trtcoteorisk ir sene ee Te eae 51 46 42 22 22 19 38 
Morocco 3,329 1, 301 2, 279 1, 530 1,899 925 781 
Portuguese East Africa 1,501 teats 1,174 
Portuguese: West Alrica) .....--cccescenscac-sesnsseses 1,028 1, 060 793 1, 204 164 159 167 
Ganary? [sland Srrececccsecen cern ceacceseesaeamseecsoneesss 5 820 10 13 3 ft 0 
Spanish) Afri ay cccconpeca-+ eae anso-s sncsesaveneesecaveseses 33 31 26 33 16 1 2 
Commonwealth Countries ...-....-.:seseeeeee 33,976 18, 868 25, 748 30,552 27, 154 21, 248 33, 130 
OU er Countries ia. n.cecse.eeeeseseces oa sereons 11, 309 5,724 6,928 6,767 8, 278 6, 446 5,836 
Total, Other Africa ................::: eee 45, 285 24,593 32,677 37, 319 35,432 27, 694 38,965 
Oceania: 
PUES CRAG occ acen seers vocenicecasssitesdenaetsnansersaterscesdacs 24, 882 24, 815 17, 893 21, 736 21,996 2S TT 2 28, 267 
New Zealand 10,911 1,933 2,941 4,534 5, 256 9,551 10, 444 
76 443 201 223 248 406 299 
710 1 62 2 45 58 82 
260 164 302 185 185 204 287 
3, 380 2,900 3, 257 2,128 1, 758 1, 464 1,920 
105 93 128 125 98 171 158 
Commonwealth Countries ............0..000 35,940 33, 191 21,097 26, 494 27,545 33, 787 39,091 
Other: Countries cccisscccepscacveckaccnsescstosecasens 3,744 3, 158 3, 687 2,438 2,041 1, 839 2, 365 
otal OCe ard ace c-c-cccesnccccsce te aee es aee cee 39, 684 36, 349 24, 184 28, 932 29, 586 35, 626 41,457 
Total, Commonwealth Countries .................... 548, 393 459, 140 433, 929 463, 656 377, 513 479, 770 496, 425 
Total, United States and Dependencies ........ 1, 121, 087 1, 201, 090 1,196, 430 1, 237, 184 1, 126, 613 1, 203, 179 1, 211, 001 
otal, All: Countries 5 .c:... -.0sscssgncs reso ceca 2,096, 622 2,204,459 1, 993, 592 2, 123, 814 1, 839, 903 2, 041, 369 2,031, 736 


1, Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 


2. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 


3. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE Ill, Direction of Trade — Imports 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Country 
Jan, - June July - Dec, Jan, - June July - Dec. Jan, - June | suy-Dee, Jan. - June 
-—-—}-— 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North America: 
IAG OU GLA LOS i tesctts-+s-ndessecusassosnecesntessconososces 1,457, 798 1,519, 164 1,672, 413 1,548,801 1, 502, 781 1, 458, 599 1, 649, 243 
PNUGMS RaUheceers dss ederacuescecerncssadsassscasevanecacivsnsstasveses 1,125 1, 208 1, 336 1,625 2,622 4,951 1,824 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 25 23 18 48 9 21 10 
RO ONIANIG ievensersectsccsecacwessosncronvecnsGewevseenvaseuce 0 1 2 4 4 9 7 
Total, North America.............:..csccceee 1, 458, 948 1,520, 396 1, 673, 769 1, 550,478 1, 505,416 1, 463, 580 1, 651,084 
Central America and Antilles: 
BOUIN Gincacsnsdeeiety savesseacocesseesesosucvevastcacacseeckeaees 168 149 55 hal 144 245 139 
British Honduras .... 9 17 57 82 59 65 38 
SA AINAS Wesesrseatvder er sarersesecsvarcbtetcrceds atheacsavaseis 284 122 118 309 181 237 148 
IS ATDA GOS \a..-cdeseoteasesansencavecesssecatecsssstscbevesebevsees 3,832 4,834 1,030 1, 345 1, 290 4,068 4,018 
TRICO esse acter ore ae ee 4, 302 4,902 6, 388 5, 373 7,801 7,508 7,514 
Leeward and Windward Islands ...............0 100 116 194 1,016 498 io 1,795 
PETA Gad AN LODAEO werceceecncnsavscossnncesessaceoscas 4,599 5,061 3, 138 4,924 4,348 5, 247 5, 148 
American Virgin Islands ...........cceseescceeeeseeeee 0 0 0 0 at 0 5 
SSOSEM MRC Brees cee osc cecerecanecscers=s sqsseisestaracscotas 4, 488 4, 252 4,342 5, 130 3,541 4, 205 3,018 
CUD a ee sera tessaiereecte 10,193 8,422 6, 210 5, 444 6,107 3, 806 5, 800 
Dominican Republic arp k:} 4, 282 2,641 sn213 1, 243 420 1, 167 
GORI GON cetesoteSctscskssireuccscoosteersadcessanncesesoeses 647 124 1, 259 130 533 418 2, 120 
French West Indies «...........2..-.2c-.s--csreseos0ea0e 0 2 0 0 al a 1 
CIACOMB Ar cwctottectsestacsscstecrocstetetetncnciascoterescctce 1,428 652 lbyAl 1, 738 2, 781 2, 279 3,002 
IER AUEL cnseeaccssernctentedors cdataseocesssceccesstuteceustescnckccts 1, 293 635 337 411 793 7717 692 
FIONGUIAS -.<cssrcvecsocesssaccucoscssunsccecssesdsecosssesesvoess 1,975 2, 668 1,937 2,657 1,479 1,110 609 
IIE XI COlse cose ceecsctcsctteetcacescevecsncseoesenedcressecesesecerse 14, 327 9,610 10, 326 5, 459 9,167 4,866 10, 207 
Netherlands Antilles 4,460 7, 287 2,033 6,121 6, 332 14, 250 12, 544 
INICATA ZUR .:ccccsccscssencccassracsecarssetenececsssscsssuascers 244 257 134 PAs! 81 100 344 
DANIAN Ayrstcceresct cer senserersrcnscecnceecrieceesciecncarersos 1, 746 2, 379 1,875 1, 762 2,935 2,915 4,133 
PPUCTUO UE CO scscccstescocsrccosvencastccostesaccosceseausesesess 464 382 361 511 844 359 359 
Commonwealth Countries ...........:secceseeeee 13, 294 15, 201 10,980 13, 120 14, 321 18, 123 18, 799 
OLNOPCOUNUIOS teerrtrsrcciccoocccsetreerentsccerretecs 42,982 40,954 32,976 32, 834 35, 836 35, 504 43,996 
Total, Central America and Antilles.. 56,276 56, 155 43, 955 45, 955 50,157 53,627 62, 796 
South America: 
British GULANG a...2.scereronccoserececscnsrecceccssoeearvees 8, 687 14,973 7,813 9, 987 6, 788 13, 694 5, 372 
WAT ANG ASTARUS icccccecctescccerssscecsecerestrasscsacaes 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
AYE ONLING <tevconcccesce noctaccccceste casuccsttivencesstteertece> 1, 752 2,622 4,457 4,072 1, 363 trove 1,834 
IB OMIVIA so cccecovescoce-s-esarudeccrsesstcsconeceascsascresacesssss 2,075 1, 276 715 700 261 6 3 
Brazil 19,032 16,071 14, 772 20, 275 16, 368 15, 254 12,612 
Chile 1, 680 1, 602 749 303 198 38 232 
Colombia 8, 225 9,779 11, 280 11,935 12,045 12,775 9,171 
Ecuador 1,109 1,642 1,178 1,510 1,229 2,534 2,949 
French Guiana 0 ty) 0 3 0 0 = 
POLAR UAV. oescre-cn-cesescevescechteuasvassbesssesestesens 111 235 180 80 247 273 96 
WOOT A rec ctesuscretateeeess case cercxdccnenscseceunsosesseses soeecr'se 4, 235 3,815 853 2,075 1, 394 870 306 
Surinam 237 291 502 843 1,069 1,724 1, 243 
Uruguay 424 1,439 1, 870 1,033 595 430 266 
Venezuela 60, 130 75, 628 71,095 84,052 82, 504 85, 090 88, 700 
Commonwealth Countries ..........::sccseseeee 8,687 14,973 1 O13 9,987 6, 788 13, 695 5, 372 
UHM OOUDU LCS te. crtsesisnse-tecscersccaecocesesvateree 99,009 114, 404 107, 652 126, 880 SR PAUP 120, 372 117, 413 
Total, South America. ............cceeceeeeeee 107, 696 129,377 115,465 136, 867 124, 060 134, 067 122, 785 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE III, Direction of Trade — Imports — Continued 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Country 
Jan. sure | July -Dec. Jan. - June | July - Dec, Jan, - June | suty-pee Jan. - June 
_ $7000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 
North-Western Europe: 
United Kingdom 161, 420 198, 337 219,590 233, 801 204, 129 188, 343 182, 933 
PAUS ETL, a, scsvecewevs fucusteqacesasetuatesedrnccsesostese seasies 803 2,114 Teton! 1,453 1,579 1, 464 1, 303 
Belgium and Luxembourg ...........cce:ccccesseeeeee 18, 020 15,195 14, 414 14, 668 11, 824 13253 11, 833 
876 1, 291 997 eter 8) i, Gey? 1, 941 1, 614 
9, 398 9, 719 11, 324 10, 943 9, 983 12, 063 10, 390 
Germany, Federal Republic .........ccceceseseseee 9, 652 ZNO 14, 186 AA SPA 18, 021 26, 464 21, 695 
Iceland 14 36 68 12 54 5 6 
Ireland 308 154 239 343 903 247 169 
Netherlands ast 6, 588 9, 907 10, 169 12,129 9, 884 12, 678 8, 717 
Norway 1, 663 2,194 958 toot 1, 011 972 1, 001 
Sweden 4,539 4, 072 4,598 4, 743 4,189 4, 986 5, 260 
Switzerland 7, 387 9, 009 9,439 10, 998 9, 700 9,451 8, 298 
Commonwealth CountrieS .........cccceecesees 161, 420 198, 337 219, 590 233, 801 204, 129 188, 343 182, 933 
Other COUNWLSS essences sa cerotetetraeeacsecsne cave 59, 249 66, 669 67, 907 79,119 68, 668 $3,526 70, 287 
Total, North-Western Europe .............. 220, 669 265, 006 287, 497 312, 920 272, 798 271, 868 253, 220 
Southern Europe: 
GaDra bars 9 cece snacsesca seve cone tostasonavceedene tenet seive 0 0 0 0 0 1 at 
17 34 30 37 30 37 22 
96 101 105 119 1) 119 124 
5, 495 6, 240 (G88: 1, 738 5, 900 9, 106 6, 728 
892 906 7196 1,166 701 1,097 821 
153 132 100 719 80 113 87 
SDAIN). cdecsosecsttars sass ccscetesenssasusneaetiwastyaxcaetaaiscons 1, 920 2, 340 2,433 2,186 3,192 2,374 2, 780 
Commonwealth CountrieS ...........ccesecsrers 7 34 30 37 30 38 22 
Other; Countriesg se scr a secciscseceromeenseroscnaes 8, 555 9, 720 9, 966 ek iy! 9, 985 12, 809 10, 540 
Total, Southern Europe ..................0008 8, 572 9, 754 9, 996 11, 324 10, 014 12, &47 10, 562 
Eastern Europe: 
Albania 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Bulgaria 2 0 0 1 iy 0 1 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA es eccsscccesecces stock ues ot veces cstsceeess 122 2, 037 1,411 ipa lees 897 899 1,174 
ESL ANG eeerseestaereveeee ees 99 135 201 347 262 347 161 
Germany, Eastern 109 383 281 678 197 524 204 
TIUDS ALY: | occcesusccesasectes-scsranctsvotsacessuscassesevesusseete 158 121 43 141 147 63 56 
IPOLANG  epracesceenees sev ventccucoaretesencoseevardacckeiriereoets 385 171 120 124 198 207 181 
EU OUIMGD Gres cesecaven covet -crececssccectsocecere sverseaserevsere 10 3 1 6 2 1 0 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ........ 554 1-763 282 561 147 551 84 
ities OSI BWIA ee reseacscarerceucctrorcrccesnenceceetteee ects 70 31 58 43 109 175 177 
2, 909 4, G44 2,397 3,079 1, 957 2, 770 2,037 
1 0 10 0 70 9 20 
42 34 20 40 9 48 49 
4,257 3, 302 PX AGIs) 11 930 1, 295 4, 223 
430 32 1,305 2, 898 279 161 239 
21 0 26 18 21 716 29 
391 TTT 619 406 884 501 991 
520 404 110 1, 261 10 228 533 
523 638 631 681 571 469 598 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
AOE DT cetensete seaecee siesta inte toe taeatee ecstonectacencore 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 5 0 3 
4,971 10, 200 8, 078 11, 506 7, 049 10, 364 6, 394 
60 12 29 27 9 14 11 
1, 669 1, 050 485 306 320 379 434 
49 33 30 40 719 57 69 
12, 842 16, 414 13, 467 17,114 10, 072 13, 489 13, 455 
Total, Middle East .0...0......cccccsesececeseee 12, 890 16, 448 13, 497 17, 153 10, 152 13, 545 13, 524 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE Ill, Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


1952 1953 1955 
Country 
Jan. -sone | July - Dec, Jan. - June | amy-pee Jan. - June 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $000 $’000 
Other Asia: 
6,651 5, 841 8, 261 6, 200 6, 755 BM AL? 7,901 
13, 930 12, 883 14, 090 12537) 14,174 13, 880 18, 557 
lil 80 216 342 339 eal) 339 
Malaya QNGESINSANOKC Merecscreeectesttcs steerer 15, 454 10, 019 11, 469 10, 427 8, 994 10, 592 13, 569 
EXON OOM) tesrtecrcsstevots csoset saeusscoucactscavsdsovaseeies 1,637 2,074 2,410 2017 Pas lal 2,037 3, 051 
“Other British) Mast Indies) <..<..:c.ccessccccessosores 1,115 657 172 178 115 57 42 
10 0 2 40 9 0 if 
0 4 7 0 79 0 7 
694 425 1, 365 256 1, 824 
Tae Zp 15 60 1 186 78 
0 0 1 0 14 ai 31 
458 435 388 210 314 297 806 
5,558 1, 604 Bata 7, 902 6, 650 12,547 13, 905 
4 4 a 54 164 6 221 
PUP PINCS ee seee crores ccccereveostenteeverevcavcesevecoseceet 2,458 2, 965 107 2,29 1, 750 2,251 962 
ROPCUSUCSE ASIEN. ..:sc-cesceserersoctestesessesorecstare 0 0 u 1 1 0 0 
Thailand 451 353 239 657 354 432 504 
Commonwealth Countries 38, 908 31, 552 36, 618 31, 700 32, 493 32, 565 43, 460 
Other Countries 9,991 11, 568 1, 782 11, 634 10, 702 16, 006 18, 339 
Total, Other Asia 48, 898 43, 120 44, 399 43, 335 43, 195 48, 571 61, 798 
Other Africa: 
BritishwmastsAlrica= seer ect eee 5, 090 4,503 1, 705 7, 688 6, 353 9,499 5, 042 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland3.........eecceseeseceeees 815 659 339 3, 025 977 184 106 
Union of South Africa 1,907 2,258 2, 303 ZfoLe 2,324 3, 587 2, 566 
Other British South Africa 0 ot al 8 2 1 As 
GAMDIGE  civevscrssrtcssea:cccvececestcssstvesversessesesssevssces 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
GOIDSCORSt ene crrsetsscesscecstetaenscrcteccseasccescstete 3, 809 1, 714 1, 692 1, 467 1,488 498 1, 488 
NUS Ori aa eteccrccet tosses ou rseccachinsceeticiseecerteennccts 167 997 7108 876 7173 93 742 
DLCITARICONC i cc ccreccrsscccvscecsceradescesserescstecvosare 6 0 0 2 7 0 6 
Other) British WeSt, Ata cccsccscasscccecesesceone 0 0 A! 0 1 iy 0 
Belsian 'CONe Omrscsscpctesscecenecscetecesensusseastoverece 410 580 993 1, 254 1,029 460 1, 648 
TON CHA LIC Aaa reac. ova co csatacceceissscarsuseasescessecssnes 37 367 1, 134 1,497 1, 207 1,977 1, 304 
GUDCTIA Ts ere..-<ss 29 0 0 372 132 3 0 
Madagascar AN 1 8 0 243 61 1 
IMOTOCCO scereiatcrssiccvessdstssssssscssaseesuasassessbaessocoess 508 541 265 264 84 113 82 
Portuguese Hast Africa .....ctscc.eovecce-0+e-c00e0s0s0 28 163 24 
Portuguese WeSt Africa .........ccescccsceccosececesere 254 322 62 a 162 19 21 
Ganary [Sands teereee.tececcctccversescssesasenssacascemce 11 11 13 17 14 12 15 
Spanish Airicamimre.cctceter tecttectessc sees 0 0 0 2 0 0 16 
Commonwealth Countries ............cccccsceseee 127392, 10, 133 6, 748 15, 878 11, 923 13, 864 9, 950 
1, 250 1, 820. 2,476 3,415 2, 899 2, 808 SH aL 
13, 642 11, 953 9, 224 19, 294 14, 823 16, 672 13, 061 
Oceania: 
PAIS URAL rrccncestecscreccsetecsscuscececucesesenescsentceraeueces 6, 020 12, 692 6, 314 17, 150 1, 754 16, 903 8, 454 
New Zealand 10, 388 3, 843 5, 862 2, 710 5, 057 onan 7, 222 
OL ceetescerscetocses da usseseretes nestscsereresessensveacescecasens 2,010 4,477 2, 063 3,491 2, 362 3,451 1 OUT 
Other British Oceania ...........sssssssccssesssessses 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
BENCH OCEANIA Messer, ce ssecetecoresctestessesseswesore 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 
Hawaii 1, 220 2,203 2,126 2,509 2,365 2,927 1, 253 
United States Oceania 210 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Commonwealth CountrieS ....0...........ccceeees 18, 418 21,013 14, 239 23, 351 15; 272 22, 613 17, 293 
OtNer COBREIES co. ticcverevatedccvsevenscsssveceasaere 1, 430 2, 253 2,126 2, 509 2,368 2,927 1, 253 
Dotal | Oc Ganda eS ccsissssevecccssevesecess ecseee 19, 848 23, 266 16, 364 25, 862 17, 541 25,538 18, 546 
Total, Commonwealth Countries .................... 253, 185 291, 277 296, 047 327, 915 28A, 936 289, 295 277, 899 
Total, United States and Dependencies ........ 1, 460, 816 1, 523, 008 1, 676, 236 1, 553, 446 1, 508, 613 1, 466, 834 1, 652, 679 
Oval, All Countries) vi.kccccsesvcscscscsctsssccasssosccees 1, 950, 349 2, 080, 119 2, 216, 563 2, 166, 267 2, 050, 112 2, 043, 084 2, 209, 414 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 
3. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE IV. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


Change from 


1953 


Commodity 1955 1st half '54 
Rank in Group and Commodity to 
1954 hee Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June Jan,-June | 1st half ’55 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 488, 943 607, 820 365, 772 437, 709 369,074 + 0.9 
2 Wheat 271, 529 296, 378 166, 483 208, 856 165, 554 - 0.6 
8 Barley 49,466 87, 263 32, 345 57,018 36, 126 TE 3 AH 
9 Wheat flour . 52, 236 49,924 47,475 40,554 39,585 - 16.6 
12 Whisky 26, 374 36,712 23, 192 35, 364 24,659 + 3.6 
21 Oats 18, 252 42,151 16,986 15, 481 7,680 - 54.8 
31 FOGGERS; 100 Divcaveucssnccesacvavacasscccuacssssssasassssscesassessesenessce 11,852 11, 291 12,008 9,466 8,804 Sse 
35 MoPacco UNMAMUlAC ULE ecerscasacseessecsenscosesescsoeacoesssae 7, 298 8, 385 sero 4,775 22,302 + 67.9 
‘ Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ......-.....0co-s-sc-0s-.0-000 4,639 6,907 9, 206 4,511 13,835 + 50.3 
Animals and Animal Products 122, 911 128, 008 134, 403 135, 458 126, 027 - 6.2 
14 Fish, fresh and frozen.............. 22, 401 28, 818 22,581 34,069 23,912 + 5.9 
25 UST CANIM CC ccccateeas ooecesoscacsesecencc cdexsanacosesessv--sieecesereeseve 10, 252 5, 950 12,062 13, 758 6, 351 - 47.3 
27 POESH, S CULE issescccccsnctacd-onen0ecsssesexedscdsdssesccacsvssacansscsresssousee 11,141 11, 130 11, 315 12,026 10,618 =Gs2 
28 FOUTS SKINS | UNGLESSOG -cccscseacec near sccessacscasscnarcccevastaen ones sees 12,677 8, 393 12, 226 10,771 15,878 + 29.9 
36 MG ats CANTO spits. teceexccecconcccsascdsccoscanccnesebsnoscacsavvoacvecter® 9,089 7,591 11, 583 6,003 5, 102 - 56.0 
37 Orie ERO SH avastectava:vesseasceesessutuceseoaasusent dosctatscusvessoarsestecse 8, 204 7,438 7,871 9,674 8, 391 + 6.6 
38 Mollusesjand Crustaceans ::.....sstcrstececconscsscasnsececersonsnexe 10, 224 7,364 10, 160 T, 162 11,958 + 17.7 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ............:::ccsscccssceeeseseoeeee 11, 295 13, 038 9, 104 11, 865 9,340 + 2.6 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...............ccccceeseecessereeeee 617, 960 677,436 631, 382 7146, 772 7130, 328 + 15.6 
1 INGWSDIINEADAD Ee a eek nesesectectceescecturtieeeatecs cvonetcoarsecins 295,901 S2dmiaa 305, 430 330, 240 321, 874 + 5.4 
3 Planks and DOardS russ. ssencuessostestasts-accccesevec;cascesssansaecers 139, 580 143, 156 132, 736 191, 988 189, 370 + 42.7 
4 Wood pulp 119, 165 129,510 133,037 138, 381 145, 165 +: 9.21 
15 Pll WOO eecereretscoacesssaseseteesnaces- cas es encssecsswenssseses suceanessts ers 17,642 28, 217 18, 188 27, 578 17, 851 cae ate?) 
26 SHUG ST GSio.sace-coscestecaccstecseuerscustosavcsber <sagussvuceezvesgsocasosenees 107375 1O;D355 9,509 14,673 14, 429 + 51.7 
30 Plywoods and veneers 10, 267 8,758 9,902 11, 653 15,893 + 60.5 
Bron (and its: Products ):i.cecc.<-scecsosecsecdtetercccercsscvsorsovesseccadacce 192, 859 165,579 159, 548 141, 144 165, 808 + 3.9 
11 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 

ANGIDALLS teveessscccecsdestcdas dassescessstansesneessunsdetersscssead wiwstoe 48,889 18,932 49,423 21, 396 47,921 > Sis(l) 
18 IPOD ONG Le eieesesvse sa cacotsnyont sacavensvuessceteesusavaacssvisdsnesvacesceiouess 9,050 21, 793 7, 210 32, 509 22, 109 + 206.6 
19 Guns ritles and other firearms i.c.<.sssse.cescavecseteescascose 4,507 19,603 30,069 9, 480 3,969 - 86.8 
20 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........sscccsssecceereeeees 19,492 17, 790 PEL, cis 19, 458 165-003 = 220 
39 Engines, interna] combustion, and parts .................. 2,905 3,435 8,424 Une! 10,677 + 26.7 
40 Serap tronand!iStee)-:..csceccssssacusaseccesss puis 13, 126 2,750 13,118 7,164 +160.5 
8 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 17, 226 12, 282 3,944 71, 268 11, 309 + 186.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...............::::::eeeceeeeeee 365,574 316,609 344, 453 364, 564 396, 358 + 15.1 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 85, 141 88, 237 92, 460 89,932 105, 188 Sp Leste! 
6 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .... 81,641 80,901 91, 243 90,911 109, 309 +719)18 
7 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated.............ccccceseeeee 65, 785 51,566 60, 253 67,081 68,645 + 13.9 
13 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated................:-ccssrsseses 35,580 21,992 24,928 33, 464 35226 + 41.3 
ile’ Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 21, 187 16, 648 18, 699 21,831 18, 163 = 649) 
23 Platinumimetalisandescrapi<.cc.-ccercsecnccssssocnscconcactoeccncoss 14, 238 12,052 14, 566 13,074 12,131 = 1G 
29 Hlectrical/apparacus, MIO. Dy cs-cseacse-ee--eczsassuertevesccrsvares 27, 456 10, 249 11, 684 11, 229 9,785 = ioe! 
34 Silversore ana DuUlLLOM cece cheeses seaete cee ceree sete seaers 7,813 9,032 8,625 10, 328 9,704 + 12.5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 70,581 76, 812 67, 812 77, 761 89,474 + 31.9 
10 AASDEStOS, UNMANULAacbured)..ss.cesecosssses+cesseseresenes<ocenceets 41,698 42, 275 37,628 44, 938 43,001 + 14.3 
24 Abrasives siarvivicial Clude tescsccsceseecevscse nesancesscesteess-s 14,026 14,950 15,616 11, 606 12,701 =) Beit 
A Petroleum, crude and partly refined .....-.....-.:e:eeceeee 1,940 4, 288 2,915 3, 403 12,048 +313.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products 69, 269 68, 616 11, 526 83, 767 106, 158 + 36.9 
16 MVGQCMIZers; CDEMICH le-vescaccscceceattcccenseresssacseecvceseceescezsece 23,497 19, 136 26, 449 15,893 33,413 + 26.3 
33 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...........:cessesececeeseeeee 4,410 5,046 7,796 12, 198 12, 667 + 62.5 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................::seccseeseeseeseeeeesees 54, 200 69, 8% 49, 704 42,327 39, 169 - 21.2 
22 Aircraft and parts (except engines) 17,032 PSY hills 17, 860 10, 582 10,856 - 39.2 
32 Non-CoOmMercial MCCMS is. .c.sccssosaseseseasueuasasoscnosecssceckasessus 8,828 11, 467 9, 680 11, 374 9,106 - 5.9 
Total Domestic Exports to All Counffies...................... 1,993,592 2,123,814 1, 839, 903 2,041,369 2,031,736 + 10.4 

Total of Commodities Itemized ..................:c:cccceseeseeeee 1,673,656 1,777,021 14,577,646 1,742,727 1,727,252 


Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized .................-..00 84.0 83.7 85.7 85.4 85.0 


1. Not included among leading forty exports in 1954. 
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TABLE V. Imports from All Countries 


j Change from 
eee te Group and Commodity Ist — "54 
1954 Jan.-June July-Dec, Jan.-June Juwly-Dec. Jan.-June 1st half Aa 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 230, 095 258, 273 235,031 285, 258 270, 968 + 6,2 
12 SOL CO SLC OTe tres cs ccs-cccoee tact acaershcastessstechteeesencancoet 26,922 30, 673 34,910 29,304 27, 388 = 21.5 
18 SoUlp alia NP CLINC Giecesceccreve.ccteseteacteas <tenctanceseteewe eevocansioces 17, 123 30, 368 20,133 31, 386 20, 126 0.0 
30 Wiegetables SiteSlirs. cscsstreiscted socecscscutetessasthcec-osovesseh 20, 626 8, 624 21,071 11,957 27, 255 + 29,3 
33 CITUSIINUIES Ne Shao secceceseasehectiersvesevesev tisesessterocevessccees 13, 320 13, 189 15, 718 15,554 15,016 Sa: Po) 
35 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ets) 12, 670 11,563 12, 704 20, 684 + 78,9 
39° - BUC Aay DLACRe reseesects cvevee cet recutensorstonsecessccteressccvecesecaseeeesosboie 10, 930 8,806 12,570 11,011 15, 207 tiotsO 
. 40 BANANAS, LLOSiteeeercseseccccssetrencieetccsusssecssent oaccrcevaiauschacete 10,818 12,019 11,053 11,961 11,421 = BGR! 
i. Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 0... eee 12, 380 10,010 11, 883 10, 793 12, 183 + 2.5 
Animals and Animal Products ................c.cscscescseceseeseesees 45,516 42,711 43,490 41, 922 50, 285 + 15.6 
pl ENUIS KADIS UMN OSS CO savers santentcstsnancesastecraneteccacreererecassost 11, 738 4, 768 8, 454 6,502 12, 116 + 43,3 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. 215, 677 171, 438 168, 203 165,121 190,572 + 13.3 
17 COULD AWiscccecissnccoccottss tot sustseecsseseseuarossetocineoics etek enosikes 33, 153 22, 341 24,936 27, 505 32,956 + 32.2 
20 COGOMPI ADT COM eareeccsterssstute cerecepsestcccesteces sisuectnecevestvensss 33,596 22, 310 25, 369 20, 643 27,541 + 8.6 
27 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles... eee 17, 569 18, 103 15, 783 18, 077 17,479 + 10.7 
31 OOM ADr1C SE .cetatceseccsteccreacstoscotencs arene tte aneescslerenscasese 21,066 20,677 18, 107 14, 260 15, 166 = LG, 2 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...............::s:ccessseseeseeeees 18, 267 82, 684 82, 348 83, 653 91, 810 + 11.5 
21 Paperboard, paper and products............sccccsscccrssereeesees 18, 563 20, 645 21, 606 21, 952 24,331 + 12.6 
26 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter ...... 16, 656 16, 790 17, 444 16,623 17,072 eh at 
36 Logs, timber and lumber.... 12, 285 11, 300 12,010 11, 985 14,544 + 21.1 
37 BOOKS WDELMU CG ie sstesc.cncssecseeearesase seasannscuacstceanaceresensavaseen 9,951 11,427 11,085 12, 806 12, 285 + 10.8 
Mon sanid ts Products: ..icc.ccsiccesecsestecseavacevescecretpoesacconszensase 830, 516 701,040 7135, 224 587, 273 773, 682 + 5.2 
1 Machinery (nomfarm) and palts ............sesesesesssecesseeees 205, 882 195, 974 206, 618 173,601 207, 682 + 0.5 
4 Automobile parts (except engines) 128,519 93, 765 114, 190 66, 243 144, 364 + 26.4 
6 Rolling mill products:n .:5,<s-cces ae clevetsssnsctoorerentetsssvesesnce 61, 205 63, 608 54,094 43, 469 50 , 603 - 6.5 
Lf Engines, internal combustion, and parts .................. Bi, Oot 50, 199 48, 671 36, 243 57,902 + 19.0 
8 SET ACCOMS ANG PALtS yeecescscsecccsstsscpeaues=ccotesweeataress 81, 119 45, 235 51, 724 31,090 53,080 + 2.6 
it! Automobiles, passenger 55, 538 23,916 42,212 18, 634 40, 746 = BBS) 
14 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
NCED ALCS ireccconc cxcccvecouccscoucsecncicceseatesesancevceoussrsesseressees 48,039 34, 756 39, 682 20, 669 35, 750 - 9.9 
15 Pipes, bubesiand Pte ngs, .t:.-cs.ssccewsscsccssenceacscsesvsessvecs 35, 563 22, 764 30, 795 28, 885 20, 195 - 34.4 
29 Railway cars, coaches and palts...........cccssscecseeeseeeee 6,092 11, 485 2 piz2o 20, 313 11,018 - 13.4 
32 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts................ 14,021 19,517 13, 879 17, 678 15,369 + 10.7 
38 TOOUS Zitersscesccterctectettcusaee vas ceeeceaseesecbavalsedeceretelatsssietesteacs 18, 386 12,618 11,642 11, 957 12, 398 am eis! 
ih AUtOMODILES Treks HUta we cssertesecceccnscassacersccttseceversetacs ccs 8,452 8,852 7,597 Weal 12,872 + 69.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..................:ssscesseeeeees 171, 724 192, 847 163, 697 193, 488 176, 724 + 8.0 
3 Blecthicallan paratus, Ne O.Dacrrcccccsosesatserscavacrescacesecsseans 97, 750 100 , 525 94,0 26 Liss oLs 103, 940 + 10.5 
Nor-Metallic Minerals and Products.................::cccsseees 296, 777 361, 699 274,098 325, 118 286, 005 + 4.3 
2 Petroleum, crude and parily refined ... 106, 340 106, 754 106, 290 106,497 107,993 +6 
9 PMO OIUS cats seteratasee coanssesscscancevensensoavansctvsctstnee nc onacsvecass 24, 223 40, 928 26, 138 44, 783 26,522 Sis ga tas 
10 Coal DILUMINOUS easecsccarecseaccosteostectsvacoacsversaustassecesaesess 43, 654 51,026 32, 388 38,057 34,161 apy RS 
25 GASO]IN OM errs sctetcacntsecteestcoeteetecnsvssescbedecsdacenescdeteseness 17, 445 31, 205 13,476 21, 088 14, 160 + 551 
28 Coaly Anthracive ie sesc.sancscee-scssvetecavssvevestectesesescccsesdeasses 15, 700 24, 379 13, 823 19,321 12,460 - 9.9 
Chemicals and Allied Products. .................scccsesssseseesees 111,469 110, 355 109, 363 111,043 121,462 nit GS | 
19 Principal chemicals (except acids) N,0.)...........00. 26, 343 28, 162 23, 201 22, 992 25, 044 + 17,9 
24 Synthetic plastics, primary forms 15, 968 16, 530 16, 750 18, 143 19, 362 + 15,6 
34 Drugsrand medicines) soic-c.vcccvscnccesecssesessses cvevectecesestswecs 13, 728 9,149 14, 794 10, 534 13, 246 = 10.5 
Miscellaneous Commodities ............ss-ssessessseesessneeseeennees 236, 522 245, 211 218, 659 250, 207 247, 907 + 13.4 
5 Aircraft and parts (except engines)..........--.sssscssseeeee 59, 314 52, 489 49,641 50, 756 65, 794 tS 2.0 
11 Tourist purchases ............cs000 Peccaeesease 28, 342 45,498 26, 270 42,497 26, 791 +2 R230 
16 25, 652 85, 20k 23,069 33, 694 34,405 + 49,1 
22 12,429 19,967 20, 352 20, 285 20, 816 np BAB 
23 36,407 19, 123 25,821 13,042 24,535 J igs 
Total Imports from All Countries...............cccsssecserseesees 2,216,563 2,166,267 2,050,112 2,043,084 2,209,414 + 17,8 
Total of Commodities Itemi Zed ...............ccscesesseeseeeseeeee 1,544,082 1,438,415 1,413,563 1,316,544 1,513,978 
Percent of Imports Itemized ...............:ccscscsccssssssceeeseseenees 69.7 66,4 69, 0 64.4 68.5 


i. Not included among leading forty imports in 1954, 
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TABLE VI. Domestic Exports to the United States 


Change from |United Sates 


Commodity ; 1954 ist half’54| Share of 
Rank in Group and Commodity to Item Total 
1954 Jan, - Sune | July- Dec. Jan. -June | suy- Dec. Jan. -June | jst half’55| 1st half’55 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’°000 $000 % %o 
105, 863 165, 435 98, 840 114, 485 66, 944 32.3 18.1 
8 21,073 32, 108 20, 816 31, 728 21, 522 od 87.3 
15 9,967 30, 883 12, 763 22, 842 4,963 = 62.1 13.7 
16 17, S22 39, 129 15, 632 12, 887 4,531 = at. 0 59.0 
23 iG abi 9, 596 11, 310 8, 435 7,028 - 37.9 79.8 
30 13, 780 9,914 8, 512 3, 491 5,801 - 31.8 325 
Animals and Animal Products. ..................:00cccc0 84, 399 94,973 90, 704 93,017 88, 654 = 23 70.3 
7 BYshestreshyand {rOZOMiuccevossecuseacpceonvereseereranacs 22, 240 28, 329 22, 448 33, 396 23, 622 UPN tae 98.8 
24 PME SKINS MUNGIESS ECs crcccsnucecstecsesrsscvess svesssagiemes 9,535 7, 226 9,024 9, 559 11, 788 + 30.6 74.2 
26 Porkigiresh: Societe caves ceuvesprseavtndee chevacses aeusceates 7, oo 7,347 1, 154 9, 426 8, 257 te ONO: 98.4 
27 Molluscs*and Crustaceans: .cvmesstctsaccencerseresere 10,129 6,982 10, 086 6,573 11,773 tel Get 98.5 
34 MC AUS CANE «conc eese-cosccssecersscesavessesesscssqeereverces 8, 191 7, 331 5,616 5,044 4, 586 = So 89.9 
37 Cattle chiefly for DEOL ccc essvstesce-s eonscecesaseesasces 1,001 4,008 7,038 2,082 3,025 - 57.0 98.9 
40 Cattle, dairy andypure-DreGiis:c.1¢eeec-corceenseaceeses 4,920 4,617 3, 288 3, 434 3,904 + 18.7 88.4 
Fibres, Textiles and Products......................:c0008 7, 541 7,349 5,046 5, 674 4, 743 - 6.0 50.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 530, 801 560, 649 513,523 593, 888 581, 617 + 13.3 79.6 
1 NG WSDEING ID AD Chis certersaccascsu-dteeteecsteeasesaresesnesvarce 274, 901 289, 563 276, 117 282,517 279, 503 + ez. 86.8 
2 PIBnKSPan ODO AL GSrenccorsescccercevacseeteser--- teeters 102, 823 103, 854 86,817 138, 797 129,952 + 49.7 68.6 
3 Wood pulp 99, 376 102, 872 101, 371 105, 064 112, 296 + 10.8 17.4 
13 Pulpwood | 16, 294 24,003 17, 068 21,692 16,651 - 2.4 93.3 
20 SHIN CUCS He ere Pek: one arden sce akotweissos suede sucneshoe 10,078 10, 169 9, 256 14, 323 13, 967 + 50.9 96.8 
22 PLY WOOUS) ANG iViCD CONS or tacsvrectusnts desta occeseaeoacckonrs 10,069 8, 459 9, 289 11,091 13, 431 + 44.6 84.5 
Fronvand! its Products cc. s-ccsscscscegcess-coceeeessecsensese-0- 105, 284 TT, 388 93, 427 75, 153 96, 139 + 29 58.0 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
COTS) Wan dsp BrtSweee ae ccesver irene csecesscardee eee 41,895 toy ll 35, 208 14,844 40,851 + 16.0 85.2 
12. Guns, rifles and other firearms ................:.:00+ 4,502 19, 583 29,996 8,787 3, 329 - 88.9 83.9 
17 AVON OP Og ca scucs eseaten oeo ec oae coke se sas tetonaca tee taaronzcvaceee 3, 836 10, 291 3, 245 23,017 17, 422 + 436.9 718.8 
Be Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ............... 14, 216 11, 259 3,913 6,882 6, 492 + 65.9 57.4 
35 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................. Ssesiies 9,491 7, 190 5, 664 4,751 5, 220 - 7.8 ae 
38 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 1,029 1,879 4,012 4, 225 7,915 + 97.3 74.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ....................... 221, 598 186, 923 190, 561 193, 396 211, 527 + 11.0 53.4 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 54, 802 53,015 61, 847 61, 782 715, 388 +. 21.9 69.0 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 42,823 45, 697 41, 228 34, 224 43,531 + 5.6 41.4 
6 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated................ 43, 469 24,651 24, 355 31, 535 26, 537 + 9.0 38.7 
14 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated.................0. 27, 879 17, 393 17, 493 20, 806 22, 397 + 28.0 63.6 
19 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 12, 437 10, 100 12, 680 11, 660 9, 370 - 26.1 51.6 
25 Dilver-Ore: and |DULGOM esses csever ete testeescerse coins 7,765 8,831 8, 446 9,095 9, 322 + 10.4 96.1 
31 Platinum metals and scrap 5, 894 5, 028 5, 203 6,133 5, 240 + Ore 43.2 
33 Non=ferrousOreSiel. Olpe :vicessesettensettertess c-veeesaeee 5, 644 5, 247 4,118 6,574 4,903 19st 87.0 
36 Hlectrical apparatus. Dio. ps ess ctiec<-ereos-cceeeee 11, 259 Bion 5, 607 3, 662 2, 435 =» (0606 24.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. .................... 53, 077 53, 932 48, 838 49, 575 65, 479 + 34.1 13.2 
10 Asbestos, unmanufactured ................:sse0esseereees 27, 578 23, 588 24, 180 23, 693 26, 235 + 8.5 61.0 
21 ADASLV.eS martii Clal  CYUGOeesenetGst a teers 13, 390 14,030 13, 110 9,805 10, 742 = Si8e 1 84.6 
aU Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................ 1,940 4, 288 2,915 3, 403 12,048 + 313.3 100.0 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...................0..0... 44, 755 40, 744 44, 5300 41,410 59, 052 + 32.7 55. 6 
11 Rertilizers 7ich emi caliec.-cces----seeteeccesesecnecseceecates 22,010 18, 124 24, 869 14, 297 28, 424 tae LG'S 85.1 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...................ccccccccceeeeee 35, 100 43, 804 35, 100 30, 015 28, 972 - 17.5 714. 0 
18 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .................. 15, 523 20,992 16, 080 9,043 9,614 - 40.2 88.6 
28 Cartridges, en andlritliei..-ccu-cm ttersssice-teseetone 6,721 1, 584 Te ook 5, 948 3, 432 - "92.9 98.2 
29 Non=Commercial items occ.c.0c.cccoets.ctscaveessssceseevet ce 4,963 7,103 5, 399 7,528 6, 248 ae Gy 68.6 
39 PC OUT C ANON OLB Y: <ctevste-cisovarcsnaceisesFercsessavsseceseacacs 4, 159 4,184 3, 307 4,113 5,916 + . 18.9 100. 02 
[Total Domestic Exports to the United States .... |1, 188,420 1,230,495 1,120,539 1,196,614 1,203,128 59, 2 


Total of Commodities Itemized .............0..c0c00 1,033,582 1,063, 617 994,371 1,047,788 1,059, 611 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ................ 87.0 86.6 88.7 87. 6 88.1 


1. Not included among leading forty exports in 1954. 
2. Avery small amount of electrical energy was also exported to Alaska. 
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TABLE VII. Imports from the United States 


: Change from |United States 
“Rank in Group and Commodity ia es te 2 Hecate 
Jan.-June |} July - Dec. Jan.-June | 1st half ’55| 1st half ’55 
1 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 106, 954 111, 340 119, 241 132, 045 131, 434 + 10.2 48.5 
25 Vegetables, fresh ............ 17,741 8,127 18, 850 11, 399 24, 810 se oils (3) 91.0 
26 VTUS SITULtS Ine SNs 2.05 meet sctettisccsaccasstererastacesese 13, 148 11,878 15, 598 14,013 14,779 mye} 98.4 
32 SOY DEANS. Meese ccc. ccccesdme ccd ba tsescsscotee eatee case 2,574 10, 380 5, 236 15, 761 5, 466 + 4,4 99.9 
Animals and Animal Products 29, 907 25,319 26, 878 26, 269 32, 799 + 22.0 65.2 
he Ht SKINS» UNGRESSEC «-ce-sccecetsesasacaccecseecseceossseces® 9,857 2,759 7,166 5,090 10, 616 ae cksaal 87.6 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ............0....:.cc:000: 114, 205 79, 973 90, 551 90, 262 104, 449 + 15.9 55.1 
12 GOtCOn Ta Weer tcancrerirseltecusesre ae 29, 439 15,817 23,079 26, 370 29, 649 ae Ash) 90.0 
19 Cotton fabrics 27,162 16,675 19, 819 15, 933 21,674 + 9,4 78.7 
37 Symntheti chia Dricsee. cerectner cote. cect sctsagscessoceteseuveveoss 9,726 7,935 7,825 9,444 8,951 + 14.4 88.1 
40 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .............. 9,709 1, 764 8,054 6, 897 8, 767 tg 839 50.2 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet .................cece0 12,232 74, 616 75, 200 74, 725 83,571 ae ml iste 91.0 
15 Paperboard, paper and products .. oo... 17, 592 19, 448 20, 376 20, 302 23, 081 ap GIS! 94.9 
23 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 16, 166 16, 264 16, 896 15,947 16, 423 - 2.8 96.2 
30 WOSSe eIMVETIANG IWIMDER msec scr scaccesssseeeeecesoneneese 11,811 10, 559 11, 295 11,311 13, 940 STS ch oe 95.8 
34 BOOKS) Printed. fecic cca. cevetee te cee cos osesvssvusencuciccvausecee 8,144 9,393 8,978 10, 343 10, 156 awe ileal S2an 
Tron ‘and its Products 2.5. sicie. cscsscccscscecstticeessetivesves 729, 167 595,489 635,300 508, 358 695, 266 + 9.4 89.9 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............2.::02000 178,317 160, 736 177, 263 151, 168 185, 532 + 4,171 89.3 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) .................. 126,002 : 91, 808 112, 646 64, 525 142, 858 + 26:8 99.0 
5 VOMIT Savy lO Dr OCUCUS mane cterecscess costar leeeneeecceascn ees 50, 319 49,612 44, 828 34,917 44,159 = Lao 87.3 
6 PDTACCONS ANG SDAICS eter ccecpacersscnseecens ccueasatacsunsesecvaus 78,011 43, 506 48,178 29, 969 50, 619 sie wily 3! 95.4 
8 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 47, 547 40,903 39,616 30, 378 50, 554 ae | Ol ts} Bis 
10 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
COTS )SANGUDALUS  tncsescserectes stress serccdacccotemevcratceesee 47,123 34, 146 38, 566 20, 049 34, 930 - 9.4 97.7 
13 Pipes, tubesvand fittings en oc.cccse-srattsteressece cee 29,603 15, 869 23, 358 20, 607 13,660 - 41.5 67.6 
14 AUCOMODITES PPASSCNEEN aor. cec.-cecocscoserostesscuocaces 35, 731 13, 823 28, 667 12,619 29,991 + 4.6 1s) 
22 Railway cars, coaches and parts 6, 068 11, 481 afi lel 20, 207 10, 964 - 13.7 99.5 
24 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts...... is yereeia 19, 008 13, 631 17, 156 15, 065 EeOs5 98.0 
35 TROON © Mercere osteke scoes nice ctesdevs cece cvseveecsabstesestesiusavs 6,909 18,797 4,164 14,922 7,929 + 90.4 96.8 
36 BROOMS wcctct eee hencthcns osecdacetectetsoReecnseescohacuseeetestuscaaeas 15, 371 9,728 9, 209 9,610 9,981 rua sa 80.5 
ii Automobiles;otrelehe eter. scss.cccseess.ccededescs-seccsee 7, 511 8,175 7,124 7,047 12,072 + 69.5 93.8 
NomFerrous Metals and Products ........................ 127, 130 134, 214 122, 997 138, 723 133, 871 + 8.8 15.8 
3 Blectricalapparatusy MO.) cs ccresescecsexszecsee-secesenes 84, 570 87, 723 84, 407 98,774 92,454 Gots Asa) 88.9 
39 Brass) Manufacture Gis icscc-cecceves scsvcstersscsaeveessuseces 7,522 8, 405 Tool 8, 260 7,834 Th ERY 90.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 189, 639 226, 065 151, 976 182, 637 148, 407 - 2.3 51.9 
"| GCORIMDILUIMINOUS | teticorescacce cee ci siecs tote tetacseccaatacetes 43, 555 51,000 32, 388 38, 057 347161 apy Se 100. 02 
11 Be luonliSi sersetescrses pees 20,071 30, 060 20, 387 29, 196 14, 581 - 28.5 55.0 
27 Coal, anthracite 14, 351 21, 066 12, 368 Lal 11, 444 - 47.5 91.8 
28 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ................ 26,601 13,910 14,905 13, 209 10, 539 = 29.3 9.8 
29 GAS OUNCE steecscga te ttec cg tec Ee less oSee en ncn neScanantcinnsce 16, 639 28, 818 9,952 14, 968 8, 109 - 18.5 Bt.3 
Chemicals and Ailied Products .........0....0.000 97, 819 93, 993 95, 701 94, 788 106, 055 + 10.8 87.3 
16 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 24, 153 24, 369 20, 640 19, 567 22, 550 Taos 3 90.0 
20 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ................... 14, 877 15, 382 16,109 17, 558 18,603 1 TG 96.1 
31 Dries sandim CGiCINESieseereceereercesesasescecccssasessoeecese> 12,027 7, 566 12,772 8,749 11, 507 - 9.9 86.9 
Miscelianeous Commodities 205, 360 207, 791 1&4, 937 210, 792 212, 891 + 15.1 85.9 
4 _ Aircraft and parts (except engines) 54, 717 49, 276 47,429 48, 147 58, 318 + 23.0 88.6 
9 POULIS UIPUPCHASES te pete tees etna seer cnccztcsccncsvcorone 28,155 43, 864 25, 278 40, 920 25, 925 256 96.8 
17 Parcels of small value ........... ae 12, 208 19,510 19, 848 19, 802 20, 327 te 274 97.7 
18 Refrigerators and freezers 35, 903 18, 804 25, 468 12,928 24, 138 - 56.2 98.4 
21 Non-commercialeitems seremmrterec-scceeceescesses 17, 100 23, 878 12, 199 215,225 27,839 | + 128.2 80.9 
33 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. ...... 9,882 9,079 10, 360 9, 580 10, 299 - 0.6 89.4 
38 Goods free by order in council ...............eeeeeees 5, 982 2, 552 633 16, 357 845 + 33.5 87.4 
Totals Imports from the United States ................| 1,672,413 1,548,801 1,502,781 1,458,599 1, 649, 243 sf SL 74.6 
Total of Commodities itemized .......................0+ 1,243,665 1,109,857 1,095,827 1,030,452 1,196,099 
Percent of Imports Itemized ..................2.2-:.:0000 74.4 1.7 2.9 70.6 72.5 


1. Not included among leading forty imports in 1954. 
2. A very small amount of bituminous coal was also imported from Alaska. 
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TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


Change from | U.K. Share 


Commodity 1953 1954 1955 of 
Rank in Group and Commedity 2 Item Total 
1954 ‘| Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | suty-Dec. Jan,-June ist half ’55 
a $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.................. 135, 068 170, 234 83,192 144,049 144, 978 39.3 
1 WEG biravcacacevaratcdcexccaveccecuveveus hanccvccsucoaussscctvesentesses 99,849 106,542 46,729 86, 261 (eI BE + 56,2 44.1 
BRB LO Vine, op. crtecaresceccevatancavsvectessaccecsoaceuss copeumeneceunces 5, 151 27, 268 4,987 28, 960 25, 238 + 406.1 69.9 
8 WHEat TO UN Sade wce..ciceveoceceesteectenecvesecuscscvaspsencvences 19,301 14,058 15, 983 12,695 9,968 =o OG 22 
12 TRODACCO AMMAN ACCUF CG. .cczscncnsnsasssesssessacesenes 5,538 7,367 11,049 3,530 19, 736 + 78.6 88.3 
16 Ollkseed cakerand Meal yc. x ccccvecsscecersosesvevcceneness 532 4,737 1,978 3,960 6, 630 + 235, 2 97.9 
ao Looe 1,399 752 1 7Ou Le - 100.0 0.0 
29 hi 212 502 71 1,716 977 ne eh 36.4 
173 134 1,007 434 1,197 2,157 + 397.0 15.6 
37 0 0 0 1,050 1,163 at 2 41.0 
éh 25 1,589 70 90 1,617 ae ey ale. 
Animals and Animal Products 13,0% 5,486 11, 773 10,101 7,563 - 35.8 6.0 
13 BUSHAC ANNO enc testce accecteasceceonseesetatssreanenancerss 4,297 24 5, 236 5, 730 571 = 89.1 9.0 
2a PUUPISKIMS pUMOTESS CG vcacenecscessucnesescoceusseeseccees 2,805 1,088 3,063 1,049 3,702 + 20.9 23.3 
31 Weather, MUAMANULACTUNE HJ cccceversovsessscneasdeterssone 814 912 1,000 129 871 = L269 23.4 
33 Beettand veal aires hn. cure sccceccxecocarsessuecrerevorsvess 2,638 0 1, 296 0 0 - 100.0 0.0 
30 Hides and skins (except furs) ............eeeeeeeeeeeeee 230 223 581 631 587 tear O 12.8 
36 CHCOS Sse eet erccterecteseses caver crops erect coc vestetarereteaseatnys 1,497 Pee (7) A 1,156 1, 243 ia 89.2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .................::s:c0e 333 811 447 902 425 - 4,9 4.6 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet..............0:c::0000+ 49, 708 60, 896 65,528 81,129 717,538 + 18,3 10.6 
3 Planks (and ip OAL GS i tac... auseacrasineevesevecs cuereceonacses 24,679 24,057 32,601 35, 997 37,493 Tato 0 19.8 
Wis pull ikea teceeseacsewestvecsactecarcese cous secseeqedeness avensa 11,666 16,433 16, 250 18, 236 17,403 tee 12.0 
Newsprint paper... eee 7,603 10, 634 11, 932 16, 707 15,593 + 33003 4.8 
20 PU wi0Od aren vsccecscevececsnsesecesessnaduacascsseeacosecesevasvere 1,051 2,997 540 3,795 510 = 4.6 2.9 
24 POSES; DOLE SnATIG OM INS ee snertasscpsnsncomseteesessteees 973 2,016 337 2,219 292 - 13.4 15.3 
28 Railway ties 1,987 1,648 1,-210 606 514 Set) N20 
34 Pulpboard and paperboard ...........ccecccsesseeeseeees 132 179 450 817 1,579 oF PURE, S200 
38 Matehisplintsto cen sccctusen sss: Suet names 164 523 408 586 566 ar Ban! 93.9 
39 Plywoods: and! VONCEMrs) casesesssestecccevessccesce¢esteccese 96 86 498 424 2,060 st Shilsis 13.0 
12,395 15, 086 4, 889 10, 626 11, 058 + 126.2 Gia 
17 OLS 5,024 2,021 3,728 READ els 4 10.4 
18 SCRAP GINON-ANGUSLCE De ereesncacs wer ashccavavecestoerecesstes 7102 Wewas 848 4,428 1, 864 + 119.8 26.0 
30 BlernOna ll Oy Sirt esa ctesectiens swasectvasguns uk s cess sacsvenecenteans 5,498 1,831 T77 979 P29 ae BA! Sirso 
3 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets..................e. 2,883 0 0 0 2, 303 1 Ee? 20.4 
3 ROUMINS MT VROMUCES isa ssocceas a cosecseecitcececasasteee 222 717 153 183 2,022 sie 2062 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products................::00 94, 267 85, 890 104, 410 104,540 121,563 + 16,4 30.7 
2 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 31,387 34,515 36,653 38, 604 46,525 nen ASH) 44,2 
4 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .....00000.... 14,675 17,576 25,948 20, 898 25,460 - 1.9 AM ings 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated................ 17,931 17,911 17, 688 17,430 20, 214 + 14,3 18.5 
10 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ................. 7,099 3,254 6,975 9,668 11, 674 + 67.4 33.4 
11 Platinum metals ana SCLAD:ccccsssce-sesececexessesnceeve 8,074 6, 694 8, 944 1,209 6, 849 - 23.4 56.5 
14 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated.............0.... 6,971 3,051 4,411 sie rea 7,699 soa o 42.4 
19 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals................... 816 949 PRO Qeooe 1118 - 48.0 24.2 
40 CS LAILU Ie etree snare can eene tae reste acsewe suskind eaemegr eet etees 200 448 513 400 577 ae 12.5 51.4 
NorMetallic Minerals and Products.................... 3,461 5, 142 5,324 6, 947 9,099 7 10.7% 10.2 
15 Asbestos, unmanufactured..............cscoccsesssvesensos 2,416 3,673 PAB 4,218 4,478 + 90.0 10.4 
21 ADPASIVieS;, ar iieie tally Crd Oxrcccra cn cesecneessterteees 636 907 2,493 1,791 1,946 we 1Oy £ 15.3 
3 Coal Andie Oke) steccescsecsee ne eaten wea toncctorerecease tvs 255 106 180 136 1,324 + 635.6 39.5 
Chemicals and Allied Products......................000 3,619 4, 932 6, 965 8, 711 10, 823 + 55.4 10.2 
23 Synthetic plastics, primary forms................0. 387 236 2,114 1,382 1,897 - 10.3 15,0 
26 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p....... 998 877 260 PA niet 3,128 2 36.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 2,288 2,521 2,065 1, 809 1,445 - 30.0 3.7 
en Non-commercial items,...25.,.stccacccoecesssecentssnse oases 1,412 1,035 1, 267 1, 108 671 = 47.0 7.4 
Total Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 314, 234 356, 998 284, 594 368, 814 384,486 am ha! 18.9 
Total of Commodities Itemized...............:.c.cc0.68- 297,407 333,548 273,208 352,574 366, 611 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized................ | 94,6 %.0 96,0 9.6 95.4 


1. Less than $500.00, 
2. Over 1000%,. 


3. Not included among leading forty exports in 1954, 
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TABLE IX. Imports from the United Kingdom 


Commodity : 1953 Change from | U.K, Share 
Rank in Group and Commodity 1st half’ 54 of 
1954 to Item Total 
| Jan,- June July-Dec, | Jan.-June | July-Dec, | Jan.- June |ist half’ 55 | 1st half’ 55 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 | % To 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products..............c000 11, 113 15, 393 11, 928 16, 231 12, 143 + 1.8 4.5 

13 IWELS IK Vtseecareseasrcncces soeasvtesscarssorusoceresscevescsecesesacouees 2, 874 4, 400 2,693 4, 351 2,522 <7 6.:3 69.3 
18 Confectionery, including Candy ..........cssecssecsose 2,008 2, 604 1,693 2, 662 1, 969 * 163 57.4 
31 Men blacksenast..s REAR in Nea an eens hea 1,095 1,084 2, 225 576 1, 294 - 41.8 8.5 
38 Cereal foods and bakery products .....cccesececeeeee 1,078 1, 719 831 1521 1,021 + 22.9 37.6 
a. Vegetable oils (except essential oils)............ 465 162 393 700 Gr +196.9 9.6 
Animals and Animal Products .............0:scsesesecesee : 6, 640 6, 807 5,529 5, 010 5, 345 = 3,t3 10. 6 

aie Leather, unmanufactured ......ccccccceeceereesee Sesceces c 2, 336 2,135 2,008 1, 643 1,854 =e tS 42.3 
35 Leather footwear and parts ......scceccecssecesecssees 1, 485 1,401 L163: 1, 264 1,089 - 6.4 36.4 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..........scsccesscsseeeee 58, 849 54, 503 45, 815 43, 661 45, 647 - 0.4 24.0 

2 WOO] ADIL CS i-cAreconsvosenssoccussteracévenecsestoceesbesterenesee 19, 320 19,105 16,422 12,912 13, 487 = ie9 88.9 
7 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ......... teres 6, 162 aku 5,693 7, 728 5,355 - 5.9 30.6 
8 WOOl NOLS IANAG ODS ic.cosectevevssvescevescecevevessscssvesee 9,920 8,661 5, 867 6, 728 7,459 ae ATA 96.1 
14 Cotion fADTICS Mescesicccsseese Seain pte sp need nscessiebepotcaecinesse 3,417 3, 129 3,014 2,473 2, 388 - 20.8 8.7 
21 Cotton yearns, threads and Cords .........ccsssseses 2, 841 2,107 1,919 1, 848 2,075 Sgt 46.7 
23 Carpets and Mats, WOO] .....c.ccscscocssscscocscocssosecsce 3 O72 2, 603 1, 963 1,672 1, 614 Te Le pails: 34.5 
27 Cloth, coated and impregnated .........cscescceeceee 1, 236 by BB 1, 591 1,543 3,002 + S38. 7 34.4 
29 WOOMMVAarnS ANU WATDS' warecececets cesses tecsescscscesecesseres 2, 632 2, 044 1, 682 1,401 1,671 - 0.7 78.0 
4) Lines, cordage and netting, N.O.D. «scorers 1, 251 838 1, 266 854 1,526 + 20.5 53. 2 
oY Synthetic fibres, topS And YAINs «seers 1,654 718 378 865 1,195 + 216.1 2B Bl 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..........s.0s0cessssevee 2,311 2, 661 2, 280 2, 828 2,507 + 10.0 2.7% 

40 IBOOK SS DNINLCUit..-cecvs oe oaesrosccrccvossescced Lek aeerTsoseees 978 1,017 1, 006 1, 186 992 ele! 8.1 
Tron and its Product ...........:scssssscesesssesecesecereseones 78, 861 82, 679 78, 332 51,563 54, 128 - 30.9 1.0 
Machinery (non-farm) and Pasts .......cceceroceseeeee 19, 530 27, 254 21, 613 13, 500 14, 364 - 33.5 6.9 

5 AULOMODILES, PASSENE CM: <..cnecesassnancccossacssecece svcsse 19,070 9, 405 12, 358 4, 731 8,590 - 30.5 ZA 
6 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 9, 700 9,073 8, 714 5, 663 7, 229 - 17.0 12519 
10 Pipes, tubes and fittings 4,412 5, 493 5, 641 4, 636 3,a31 - 40.8 16.5 
11 Rolling mill products .......... ers texeseusivosendspecerscesa 3 6, 425 8, 732 5,972 4,108 3, 130 - 47.6 6. 2 
16 Castings and forgings .........c0cssssrseees seaseeteee Bayes 1, 276 2,673 2, 216 2, 220 1,055 - 52.4 18. 4 
17 SETA CLOLS ANGEDETUS,<.coss-ecocesscesecevtecossonepecteciere cose se 3,083 1, 676 3, 284 1, 083 2, 400 - 26.9 4.5 
25 Wire and wire products .2......cseseeee sagassasuve sea cea aes 1, 602 1, 274 1, 785 1, 604 1,992 #16 Boed 
28 Automobile parts (except engines) avescers 2,420 1,826 1, 480 1,619 1, 341 - 9.4 0.9 
30 Motor rail cars and parts .......s0000- miavaiseesevecede 1, 663 1,956 2, 603 287 ila ld - 95.5 11.0 
36 ROOIS) ccsnessecanss spaswasacvanauetarenseesis calves mbccanieesavasese tekate 1,801 1,691 tpiaee 1,101 1, 168 Bly 9.4 
Tr Bicycles, tricycles and parts .... 1,134 721 1, 247 829 1, 274 ain ARP 89.7 
NomFerrous Metals and Products ............ss0s0ses0 24, 612 27,379 22, 967 26, 031 22, 506 - 20 12.7 

3 Electrical apparatus, M.D. cscerecosrrrcocssssessceseeeee 11,530 11,027 7,522 11,122 8,423 + 12.0 8.1 
AG CINMUMGMECALS nccscccscscest-acdceuscasscscscssesecatsecisoesves 8,300 7,777 8,692 8, 840 7,606 = oe 98.8 

34 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures .... 481 708 1,573 951 826 - 47.5 PAS 
Nor-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............:00+ 13, 031 17, 123 12, 805 15, 685 12, 744 - 0.5 4.5 

9 POECELY ANA CHINAWALC j.ecccsccececese sosocecvessoaseecosase 5, 861 5, 698 5, 718 5,O17 5, 337 - 6.7 lod 
24 Coal, anthracite ir... eideaetaestosxsccceseceste Dadesasnese 1, 350 3,312 1, 454 2, 149 1,016 - 30.1 8. 2 
26 CIASSs DIQCELANGISH CCUtssccccsresacotscossesse/ucesscesscors 1, 893 1, 962 1,679 1,627 2,052) ae PNP) PAS 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...........cc0:0cessseceseee 8, 463 10, 088 8, 839 9, 751 9, 666 + 94 8&0 

19 PIS MONESlese-ssscrerere-cusncsrsserstcscorsatratevarsctascactcdrscesece Wee 2, 126 2,086 BAe PES 2, 158 + 3.5 28.3 
20 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.0.D....... 1,515 2, 822 1, 791 2, 454 1, 733 o" 352 6.9 
39 DYUSS ANG MEAICINES .c.crsccssrcsosdesvertncvovscssacasssesace 944 846 Peis 1,005 1,017 = 6.72) UST 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............+. Rernerenscerseee 15, 710 17, 169 15, 635 17, 581 18, 247 + 167 14 

12 Non-commercial items ...........sceeee pusveccasauendreasssisa sue! 3, 606 4, 493 4, 226 2,455 - 45.4 ead 
15 Aircraft and parts (except ENgiNeS) .........e0e 4,571 3,041 2, 168 2, 568 7, 403 + 241.5 11.3 
32 AMMUNICION ........c0-00000 oa 468 622 1, 547 1,192 1, 244 1956 Ke 
33 (COMLAINEGTS 5111s OsD eter esassesarscssaverasscasavavecersccssrecteace 1,544 1, 432 1, 346 1, 268 1,048 = P| 33.4 
37 TOYS ANG SPOMING ZOOS eirvccecccosevesescseccsesessccvses 1,191 1, 826 892 1 S27 853 - 4.4 13.6 
Total Imports from the United Kingdon ........... of 219, 590 233, 801 204, 129 188, 343 182, 933 & 3 

Total of Commedities Itemized ............ 180, 628 181, 386 162, 217 140, 031 140, 848 
Percent of Imports Itemized ..............scesecesecerscores 82.3 17,6 79.5 74.4 17.0 


1. Not included among leading forty imports in 1954. 
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TABLE X, Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


Change from 


enh Group and Commodity wis - ou ay a, Item Total 
1954 Jan.-June | July- Dec. | Jan.-June | July- Dec. | Jan, - June ist half ’55/1st half ’55 
$000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 % % 
94, 405 123, 552 60, 749 92, 822 64, 755 + 6.6 17.5 
il 64,823 94, 291 47, 269 itl LG 44, 211 = 7645 26.7 
7 3, 769 5, 124 6,089 2,238 8, 194 T9346 59. 2 
8 20, 636 16, 445 2, 330 3, 889 2,030 - 12.9 5.6 
17 330 956 749 2,003 984 +: Sill 4 12.8 
20 1, 420 1, 747 166 2, 207 4, 352 stant 94.5 
27 765 1, 145 1, 109 691 812 - 26.8 Zeal 
28 853 1, 110 812 931 829 2 3a | 3.4 
34 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) n.o.p. 287 491 192 973 173 + 302.6 58.9 
Animals and Animal Products ..............:00:ccseee 6, 362 7, 454 12, 192 8, 781 7, 460 - 38.8 5.5 
9 MOBUS a CANN CCM gretiocace cecoteet tur sPsttecsassnascersFeonaire 477 7 5, 669 219 1 - 100.0 2. 
ll ISVSW CANN CM tess vce seatens sotacusccacsdasscvatecocserseteaeers 11 GIS 3,035 1,926 3,055 1,788 a (nr 28. 2 
16 Hides and skins (except furs) .............:eeseeeeees 363 419 1, 429 1,523 1,645 a eee ori 4 3540 
19 US ee CUned eeemtentesescesscsncteces ee krok acest een ees 1, 388 1, 276 1, 466 1, 196 1,320 = LOO) 12. 4 
33 Meats cooked, and meats, N.0.p. ....cceessceeeeeees 671 399 558 611 481 = ssf! 19.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..............0.c000 848 1, 300 1, 314 1, 791 1, 763 + 34.2 18.9 
30 Mags and Wastes sGEXtlC cers ces. sess esas setaurassertens 109 175 414 1,046 956 + 130.9 39.5 
39 Synthetic: thread and Varnlias..-cc.ccccccecccscscsteveese> 300 814 351 407 371 +5 05a 42.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet ....................000 4, 293 6, 697 8, 981 15, 427 14, 702 Ee Gaoat 2.0 
6 WOO Ullal ves stcctenterde sc necer convasecesvcusvencecoupuaexeses 3,019 3, 948 5, 896 7,492 8,726 + 48.0 6.0 
10 Ne WSDIint: pap ences .ccc.cccncshate erates: sc sevesestnaeh ates 0 356 1,086 4,715 4, 208 + 287.5 is 
18 Pill WOO die. crtestecres cece seenaeost ese: sonetonsessepmmoaen 297 1, 218 579 2,092 690 + 19.2 359 
26 IlankSrandupoard Shanseaucrecse sees terse nee 876 992 il, rl 670 714 =) “4555 0.4 
Brom and its ProductS .............cccccccccecsssecceseesteeeees 13, 449 10, 821 6, 293 12, 529 11, 423 + 81.5 6.9 
12 SSCNAD IKONVANGUStCC Mn acencetenecteacstreresereserrsautseantee 84 500 “0 4, 833 2,932 ld 40.9 
15 ) IO} 0a 0) chore peaches ssuaachcr ange Ror nassosore PCCER REC Sroee 541 2,592 238 3, 807 581 + 144.1 2.6 
22 Engines, internal combustion, and parts. ........ 386 281 1,417 658 640 - 54.8 6.0 
24 Farmimplements and machinery (except trac- 
CONS) SANdip ares se occs.s:crsesentdesvevsassess oe teter momen. 519 874 1,516 491 1,696 + i159 3.20 
35 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ......0....cc:cccc 587 473 349 749 1, 244 + 256.4 7.4 
37 Rolling mill Products: .-ceetecse-ceees--caceose ees 1, 436 9 26 582 473 1,091 ae ast(ieis) 10.9 
38 Motor vehicles, n.o.p., and parts 6 17 903 20 19 == 99 3.7 
40 AUtOMODITES wHaASS ONE CMs: cereee-casets saterece cooietereress 8. 12 3,746 560 186 215 - 61.6 4.1 
3. Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets................... 118 1,021 30 384 2,481 ay il 21.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products....................00 28, 164 24, 381 27, 841 38, 555 39, 450 + 41,7 10.0 
we Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated................ Si Wu OF 515 11, 314 iG, Pail 13, 219 + 16.8 L221 
3 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 4,926 5, 759 Uy etsy?) 9,882 13, 135 + 77.9 19.1 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 6,058 MESS 5, 32k 8,401 8, 166 Be bls) Uae 
13 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 1, 532 3, 419 1, 206 3,094 914 - 24.2 5.0 
21 Blectrical apparatus, 0.0. Diiecsccec-cee-cesceoreeererse 4,095 542 1, 446 7133 967 S55 Yoo 9.9 
23 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 492 1,087 282 1,748 331 + 17.4 0.9 
31 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ..........0..... 106 433 440 1,015 876 + 99.1 38. 2 
32 Metallic: SeransinsOcpis sz.cccticeteaincercsesseacsuenseeones 718 61 65 1, 206 860 ar 46.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................... 6, 209 9, 680 6, 229 10, 329 6, 569 + 5.5 7.3 
4 Asbestos, unmanufactured ...............csscsssssseverss 5, 532 8, 766 5,614 9,475 5,913 + 65.3 13.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products....................:.0: 12, 917 15, 126 15, 291 17, 701 16, 064 tigen? E: 15.1 
14 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ................06 2, 224 1,779 1,696 2, 562 1,739 ome) Pie) 13.7 
29 Drugs; angemedi cine seer tettces sssveoseecesseetieoees 724 992 885 712 7174 - 12.5 34.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities. ..................:cc:cc000ee 2,487 1, 991 2,675 1, 836 2,051 - 23.3 5.2 
25 Non-commercialnitems <....cci.ces.<eeesevessoreconveneseetees Healt 1,679 1,054 946 832 aerate 1 whol 
36 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ................ 250 102 929 137 107 - 88.5 L0 
Total Domestic Exports to Hurope ...................... 169, 134 201, 002 141, 565 199, 770 164, 237 + 16.0 8.1 
Total of Commodities Itemized .....................000. 149, 581 181, 265 122, 630 175, 842 141, 817 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized................ 88.4 99,2 86.6 88.0 86,3 i 


1. Over 1000%. 
2. Less than 0.1%. 
3. Not included among leading forty exports in 1954. 
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‘ Change from} Europe’s 
ae Group and Commodity 1955 | ist halt '54| Share of 
1954 fe) Item Total 
Jan. - June [ suly- Dec. | Jan. -June | July- Dec. | Jan.-June |1st half ’55/1st half ’55 
$”000 $000 $'000 $000 $7000 | % % 
8, 833 11, Til 10, 100 13, 961 9,476 =. 652 3.5 
11 1,256 1,971 1, 420 2,079 919 - 35.3 13.4 
16 778 We OAs 917 1,529 971 + 5.9 62.8 
20 1,994 7123 1p lays} 643 1,105 = male) 10.6 
PHAN 701 TA BRD) 716 1, 424 739 + One 32.0 
24 233 815 232 1,655 678 + 192.2 10.7 
27 618 505 990 753 747 - 24.5 Sen! 
S10) 463 816 500 807 557 wile! Ua Ua 68. 2 
Animals and Animal Products ...............0.0....005. 4,145 5, 088 3, 518 4,479 3, 922 + 11,5 7.8 
14 Cheese 1, 119 1, 379 1,091 1, 426 1, 330 21.9 63.9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products..............0....000 13, 743 12, 581 12, 033 11, 839 12, 750 + 6.0 6.7 
6 Carpets andimats) WOOVscscccars-ccr steers sereses se 1,879 2,094 2, 260 2,102 2, 422 + eteee 51.8 
12 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles................ 1,036 L622 1, 257 1,837 1,415 an PANG) 8.1 
13 COLLONPATICS ec ccrcceesaace-secenyes cccseuseree ceeetemereteee 2, 134 1, 463 1,642 1, 281 1,685 + 2.6 6.1 
26 WOO TabriGSei ert cee, 15.152 1,021 1, 125 7108 1,179 + 6458 7.8 
28 PACS ANG CMDFOLGSTYN 0.2. trevevenreneacvccecsssteteteesancees 1, 568 866 1,081 643 815 - 24.6 30n 2 
40 Hats and hatters’ materials, textile 587 609 521 613 517 - 0.8 20.5 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................:.000 2, 8352 4, 227 3, 627 4, 585 4,050 11.7 4.4 
17 BOOKS i DTINCC Opicrssuncacacacsseeosnes swivevocsacs vctteroneasrs 823 1,010 1,086 1, 266 1, 125 3.6 9.2 
23 Corkwood andi products) .cacce-c-ccsecossaestereeerecsese 657 1, 187 845 1, 207 1, 373 62.5 | 50.7 
Tron and its Products.................ccccccccccesssseeceeeeseeees 20, 226 19, 685 19, 694 23, 948 20, 928 + (653 2.7 
al Machinery (non-farm) and parts 7,846 1,758 7, 506 8,627 7,461 - 0.6 Big 
4 Rolling mill products................00- 4, 330 4,893 3, 164 4, 280 2, 594 - 18.0 5. 1 
7 Pipes “tubes ang tittin Sig .c-cecs-as2--<-<-secsavseste sans 1, 102 1, 281 1, 145 2, 600 1,960 ts ED 2 9.7 
LS Automobiles passene Of .cvscev<c.ra-csccseccuseeavervores 737 687 1, 178 1, 280 2, 165 + 83.8 5. 3 
19 A OS Rares sere renee ote aaneoee eee cec twsbaiga nese asvicepaaeeavensswsnin 1,127 1, 107 1,034 1, 156 1, 137 + 10.0 Or2 
34 Balland roller D@arings: ciccccccssssrecessivscsesesenacness 552 468 646 751 907 + 40.4 127, 
39 PUFA WaT OMEN SOT ce thoss eeracsenctuen tne ksavesaskuracaseaastwaswase 523 509 505 673 434 = 4,1 5.6 
Non-F errous Metals and Products ..................00 9, 355 11, 284 8, 621 11, 974 8, 773 + 1.8 5.0 
3 Clocksa watenes: andi parts iieccc.s-.:+-s<scestoesaressacs 3, 343 5, 783 3, 287 4, 246 2,972 - 9.6 65.8 
5 EVectrical apparatus, M.OlDe.c..sscs-secsccebeseseersesoe 1, 539 1, 637 1,942 3, 279 2,636 Bae Yl 2.5 
8 einen locksS apie sian GC DarShesctcvcsacssascccencarensccexs 2,640 1,075 1, 298 2, 395 1, 370 AP wlan) 37.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 5, 804 7, 834 5, 821 8, 489 6, 565 + 12.8 2.3 
9 Glass, plate and sheet 1, 883 2, 118 1, 541 ae LAG 1,828 + 18.6 22. 4 
10 DI AMONUSM UN Setacrrcercsscacscreccceesceeveeepceseeeene eee PA BMA 1, 849 1, 869 1,744 2, 242 se 7N)-10) 5155 
22 Time, plaster angdiCemMene cameccccesrcccscesssctceereece 78 1, 233 427 1, 700 178 - 58.3 15.5 
Chemicals and Allied Products 3, 976 5, 108 3, 590 5, 670 4, 699 + 30.9 3.9 
18 Dyeing and tanning materials 1,093 939 1, 104 1, 212 1, 219 + 10.4 21.0 
31 HCN ZeTS a CHEMICAl sreccerdcertcceeetnersrncrent ree 729 1,667 126 1, 446 490 | + 288.9 wa: ) 
36 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 511 683 505 117 546 + OF I 2.2 
38 Drugs andomedicineS sce. eeccntas: cou cocecavaceccess 607 494 594 609 606 + 2.0 4.6 
Miscellaneous Commodities ....................:::ccee 11, 096 15, 624 12, 703 13, 913 11, 532 - 9.2 4.7 
2 Non-commercial items ........ccccccsescececsesceceseseeeeeees 4,474 6,952 5, 416 4,887 3, 279 Sr Be) 9.5 
25 Jewellery and precious stones, N.0.p. ..........-. 1, 187 958 1,020 857 1,043 ae PAS Sie 
29 Medical, optical and dental goods, Nn.o.p. ...... 507 656 7193 831 838 noe waver! Tio 
30 Toys and Sporting: LOOUS cck...ccc.seosserecchaesere-s0--00 437 980 590 995 582 - 1.4 9.3 
32 Cameras and parts (except X-ray) ............ceeeeeee 613 686 687 865 909 + 32.3 31.9 
33 CONEAINENS ONGO: Pa peccccecseexseecesacsetnceeaotassetseccensssees 600 880 682 808 658 - 3.5 2130 
37 Musical dnstruments':s.(ccccsssctervecesseeces-sesesnvaceovcns 630 740 475 7170 616 + 29,7 17.8 
Total Imports from Burope .................:::0sereeereeeee 80, 030 93, 142 79, 707 98, 858 82, 694 Te RR! Ar 
Total of Commodities Itemized ..............::cccccee 56, 398 64, 726 54, 750 68, 877 56, 247 
Percent of Imports Itemized .................::::eee 70.5 69, 5 68.7 69.7 68, 0 
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TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity | 1953 Ist half 34] Share of 
Rank in Group and Commodity to Item Total 
1954 Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | ist half ’55| 1st half ’55 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 Jo Jo 
63,500 44, 256 27, 765 22, 313 25, 693 ae bee 7.0 
2 49, 418 28, 382 11, 684 9,146 12, 309 at 5.3 7.4 
3 9, 467 Dio 25 10,173 8, 383 7,314 = 92851 18.5 
15 1,739 958 2,042 994 2, 476 +) tt i 
32 320 316 488 481 517 +) 1559 5.9 
39 404 483 BH? 376 457 tends 1.9 
Animals and Animal Products 5, 857 7, 176 7, 003 10,514 9, 074 + 29.6 ete 
9 LGN CURE C Hoy ravine evacs esereceoeaaceteeaste nce seanrcaveenaesstes 2, 408 2,486 2,516 Da Ns) 2, 539 029) 23.9 
10 PRES Thy CAME Gy epee cx cbecerescoteuns eetancrecestusanteapesseeecks 616 945 864 3, 381 2 a6 + 216.7 43.1 
PA Milk, powdered, condensed, exaporated.......... 928 1, 240 701 801 649 Swalntiac 18.3 
26 Porkaandubeet. pickled) faacacsess-cecsccctstocsessseseserece 314 414 679 597 178 + 14.6 95.2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..............0...0..0000 1, 755 1, 652 1,439 2,601 1,322 - 81 14.2 
27 Synthetic) thteadrand: yan -.2.ccssecceccs ancveaceceeveerers 193 284 186 1,038 13 - 93.0 MEG) 
37 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .....0... 274 305 342 506 397 +1651 35.5 
40 COCLONGTADEICS ica ae. concseeacaus-catcasuncscasesscesdocrsacecoucets 569 486 374 358 357 - 4,5 81.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ......................+ 16, 897 22,110 20, 939 29,557 34, 255 + 63.6 4.7 
Planks andiPOARGs | rescesseecsscs-cctccencecsesseeterseucst xe 9,087 10, 553 9,608 13,627 17,936 a= Blas Ul 9.5 
4 INGWSDIING | DADOTE« ., denccss ecto ncesvccacaeasesevossscacesaccees Dae 7,341 6,777 11,099 11, 421 age Ashes) 3.5 
18 WoO Odipull iy ysteeeeee sare senccs coe taccescenscen eccssakeeseohte cast 562 710 892 1,579 1, 435 + 60.9 1.0 
22 aU Way sbieSi.t52-..cckecen cee eetepweecaucvgnoccedeaccsesweacnas 0 1, 269 1,485 0 183 - 87.7 25.8 
31 Logs and square timber ............ Sinead 248 203 458 539 445 ot 052218 15.4 
33 Bond and writing paper, uncut 198 382 294 650 673 + 128.9 51.5 
34 WEADDINE PAP Ol eases cxevssenchcsesuescuces sscecpucoecseetdneecedss 256 469 398 492 411 Tues to SiS 5.53 
MPON) and tS ETOGUCES eo ccccseccnvssata-cascascsasicccacatacsesros 21, 844 27, 868 22,958 21,461 24, 795 ae tet) 15.0 
Automobile parts (except engines) ..............0.. 6,470 8, 215 8,726 4,745 5, 296 - 39.3 17.8 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........eccceceeceeees 2,030 2,601 3,742 tb), 10} 3, 566 rua: ALT Deo 
8 Automobiles: PASSENS CI. .:.c.cscoccecscssses-cencesacecees 5, 602 8,750 4,197 2, 284 4,616 ope al 500) 87.0 
Ta: Locomotives and parts ae 59 1, 220 717 3, 516 2, 250 + 213.8 97.8 
13 ALIFOMODINE Sail O NG tecsceseceeettccussentsesscessucestesvaaee 4,136 3,623 1,813 1, 398 2,624 + 44,7 95.6 
19 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
COPS) San Gp ALUS peer e, os potas cseanetsncteeeseeienceoees cs 1, 187 995 859 900 910 + 559 1.9 
23 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 550 445 673 765 931 Ww Bt. 8.7 
29 ROL Sm orod uc tisiereseese se eeeees coe seesee ones sare 628 513 479 603 801 an Gi (6 8.0 
30 MO OVS Sa soay east c eeneeastne incase tate teva canst eta TES 256 412 390 489 415 sHhNEGR4 67.6 
1 Railway cars, coaches and parts ............ 2 4 176 357 1,615 + 817.6 95.3 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............00000...... 6,017 3, 987 5, 896 10, 933 11, 837 + 100.8 3.0 
ut Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 2,726 2,456 4,229 4,393 4,476 + 5.8 4.3 
16 Hiectiricaleapparacus alin Osaee. tee eee eens G3 803 1,034 1, 706 2,354 + 127.7 24.1 
Gi Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 275 32 121 2,522 2,841 ti 4.1 
30 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 0 0 9 1,058 firine Pe 2.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 2,265 2,399 2, 243 3,294 3,172 3.5 
12 Asbestos, unmanufactured ............cceeecesceceeeeeeees 1, 414 1, 604 1,602 2,159 2, 168 5.0 
Chemicals and Allied Products ......................0.0.- 2,871 3,417 3, 907 4,528 5, 18% 4.9 
14 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .........0.....000 Miata 1,510 1, 550 1,634 2,028 16.0 
24 WU EST ANGEMeCGICINES ru csceccesetecce eee cece uee reece 1,050 395 676 633 Bis! 23.1 
28 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 430 545 620 540 769 oem 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..........00.........ccceceeeeeeee 4,444 7,393 3,438 3,087 2,980 7.6 
20 PACK ages mie rete cca cece cores ce onsearer eer ee 888 1,196 1,050 544 775 14.7 
25 Non-commercial items 383 564 478 828 552 Gal 
36 Pens sDeNGHS An Gupantsit a cree eee teeercate ss 636 638 361 487 342 57.9 
38 Films, motion picture, not exposed.........0.0.000.. 557 447 577 193 365 44.6 
Total Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth 125,450 120, 258 95,587 108, 288 118,314 5.8 
Total of Commodities Itemized .....................:0000+ 114, 538 105, 769 84,412 93, 619 103, 964 
91.3 88.0 88.3 86.5 87.9 


1. Not included among leading forty exports in 1954. 
2. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XM, Imports from the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Change from | C’wealth 
Group and Commodity eur nae 1st a 54 aa ee 
Jan.-June | July-Dec,. Jan, -June | July - Dec, | Jan, - June | ist half’ 55/1st half’ 55 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % %o 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. ..........0.0.0 4.6, 422 57, 492 52, 900 67, 245 61, 494 - 162 Pads 
SUA UNPETIN CA e....cseecerssecccscosesccscsonsscavesececesecsse 12, 667 24, 134 16, 496 29, 662 15, 967 - 3.2 19,3 
PRCA DIA CK tacececescsacovsvcrscscececsuecsssssuacees'sscesessoseasccce 9, 670 Lees 10, 127 9,995 13, 615 + 34,4 89.5 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ........ 00+ 9,217 8, 503 1,057 8, 389 13, 406 + 90.0 64.8 
WOLPCS,  STCOMU aces cccecovsescerssssosecvsssacontecsesstondeesesocsss 904 1,627 4, 269 2,507 2 - 45.8 8. 4 
Pireits Orie ds visscs sssscsscceseos ctor rscacecscoosssescesasscooecs BS 22 4,168 440 4, 767 915 + 108.0 19.8 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ........... 2, 886 1,920 2, 852 PAU) 3,057 cud ene 25, 1 
INUIGSH.. osctessstectesdcotese cocnvocssertccvcescvescececesouesesesesaseress 2, 598 1,352 3, 247 1, 404 3, 772 om Is 7} 36.0 
Wocoabeans PNOvPOASlEd Ce.c..cccocsouceteccescoresclesee 2, 850 PAs VP) 2, 863 907 2, 762 2 sha) 33. 1 
MOIa SS OS ANGNSYTUDS \ctecececsess-osesvecsseseseseocesavevosscs 977 1, 268 1, 150 1, 235 Voatd Ge 60. 2 
DDI COS Pec. saccessen capeceassesnsecdtogave sce csooss so sesvsoscoesstesssacs 1,396 1,198 1,028 661 644 - 37.4 59, 2 
IMAL ANYCOLN We copcesssoessenscccersedtacstysecarsascsosenceteseoesecess 0 0 0 1, 634 0 0.0 0.0 
FRU ees crcessesscssececocsvecssccesessease des casersveoscorencoecesecé ree 675 139 563 132 618 Tae 15 43.6 
Fruits, canned and preserved ........cccsscssceceseeeeeee 561 545 414 728 505 20) 1.4 
IWITM' C'S irearecceecotceecstesescscessseseuevees cotonsvocsececseteceecssvacedese 332 481 390 497 360 omits, 4 23, 3 
Rubber footwear and pasts ....scssccccscsssresesssesesers 280 129 456 147 894 ea OO nL 51.8 
BYE Vasscosevscarscccccostssascssepecssessoresestorseveriretscenccavees 173 276 181 280 176 2,3 21.5 
Natural gums, resins, balsam ...ssssssssecssessesssse 114 196 115 253 167; + 45.2 6.9 
Animals and Animal Products. ..........0cccssssececeseee 2, 858 3, 064 5, 337 3, 594 6, 149 + 15.2 12.2 
IMGCAUS; ICANN COlssccrscscasscsccetcatecceorssesacscscnsecceetcensesese 161 477 913 1,617 888 TPB | 50.5 
SAUSASCICASIN EG Sicsscsceseceonveontererececoscceccesseserecs sesere 1,139 959 1, 348 1, 046 1, 540 + 14,2 94.0 
Muttonvand Tamb, fresh ..c<cccocecossvosesscececceeesesccses 484 36 1, 348 68 2,124 se NYA 98.6 
OTP freshers scaeate -atecscaastros cos <acssezensSessoseatoscuscezees 6 67 484 109 10 - 97,9 100, 02 
Beefiand veal fresh Wavecesscscecocacececcrsescesececonssens'se 0 7 385 7 200 - 48.1 32.7 
Fibres, Textiles and Products.............scssssssssesvee 16, 297 12, 424 12, 056 11, 724 14, 707 + 22.0 wT 
IWOOM SAND Wisesscesasccocecesecetsesercascaaccessecetseccecacstorsesvecece 8,925 4,162 5,476 3, 632 7, 214 + 31st 66, 1 
Bilax, hemp andijute) fabri CSisscscssescccsscessceseassoce 4,156 5, 183 3,627 5, 226 4, 800 + 32.3 76.4 
COtCONILADTICS Decsscecscseacesevecenscscccccatoncsedeccescsssescese 783 809 849 728 973 + 14.6 3.5 
CaIMpets:@NGNMats WOO] Escssccecesesscsccceccedacescsresersce 460 533 569 547 332 - 41.7 Hal 
Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres...,........ 685 322 429 430 239 - 44.3 6.6 
Woolinoll'sa@nditvopSircccccessecscorecovscscacceeceanee cosoiceseve 347 303 155 232 160 tie Sea 2.1 
Cotton manufactures, N.O.P. .roccrccccosccererecesrer cece 161 177 118 180 90 - 23.7 1.6 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ............-scss00esecese 190 216 226 213 262 + 15.9 0.3 
From and its Products .............cscccssscsseresserescesesceseee 100 343 108 104 137 + 269 24. 
Nor-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............+0s000+ 6, 603 14, 034 5,477 11, 908 7, 380 + 34.7 4.2 
SAUXITE ONO trascactscocosstesscctrrecsestesesscssecscecoeecantte recsee 3, 281 7, 895 3, 456 10, 319 5, 633 + 63.0 73.8 
MIN DIOCKS) DISS ANG DANSivesce-ccocsccsassseccsncassoscscs 2, 352 1,055 929 638 611 - 34.2 16,5 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 0 2, 829 900 0 0 - 100.0 0.0 
(CHTOME ONC hcarerscscccsccssssnsceeensascodiesconvsceasacssasasaaces 431 7192 27 361 12 - 55.6 3.6 
MANS ANESCIOXICC eesesseccsucssesarncscecesssesesecascveresecere 342 540 0 320 188 * eB 17.6 
Nore Metallic Minerals and Products ...........0+0s000+ 3, 064 5, 487 4, 248 4, 849 3, 837 - &S7 1.3 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined ............00 1, 673 3, 863 3, 160 3, 690 2, 922 - 15 Qenll 
ITE SIV.OSY veceserevececncscechsesagecs cersccrerscscocscasessestecsseos 798 283 369 399 526 + 42.5 To2 
Chemicals and Allied Products. .............scsssesesseeee 462 435 435 336 316 - 27.4 0. 3 
PDTUS ANG MCGICINES: <c.cscessoresosasse0ses000 s0scsca-=<o0sse 109 205 182 154 61 - 66.5 0.5 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...........0.0csceerceesereeees 701 962 922 1, 227 
NON-COMME! Cia] ItEMS .........00serecesccveersrevesecvee vere 348 455 337 368 
Canadian Z00dS returned ...........000rccecccesececere sereee 59 103 19 352 
WONTAINETS = sO. Daiicecscecesesetocesecssecsscscesntstesescoscecs 152 139 133 149 
Total Imports from the Commonwealth ..............+ 76, 696 94, 457 81, 710 161, 200 
Total of Commodities Itemized ...............c00cesesese 12, 174 87, 430 16, 921 96, 590 
Percent of Imports Itemized .............s0ccsececesseeseoere 94. 1 92. 6 94.1 95.4 


1, A very small amount of fresh pork was also imported from the United Kingdom, 
2, Less than 0.1%. 
3. Over 1000%, 
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TABLE XIV. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Commo 1959 195 1905 (FRANSES) "Shee 
Rank in Group and Commodity 2 to Item Total 
1954 Jan.— June} July~Dec. Jan.— June |suly - Dec. Jan.— June |1st half ’55/1st half ’55 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 Jo Jo 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................-. 32,467 26,488 35,389 22,384 19,411 - 45.1 5.3 
1 Wille Gi bisc.s2-cstuerereretcssocosscvateeescecaussacsscaaeceudtesdasesenes 20,598 9, 787 18,541 5, 828 4,120 eee itions: 2.5 
2 WHE Ab LL OUME ss.ccrsechsccnnscouscscvancsesussescutvenivesvesnesenees 6,454 9,368 11, 208 9,747 10,033 - 10.5 2000 
1} MG) Give scscserzaaceuctarsocecessdsaveseseavicteveccececess 1,655 1,948 PBB PA! 2,083 Le diel PR 49.7 
17 Rubber tires and tubes 850 657 1,032 1,267 L230 + 20.0 PAE 
20 Potatoes, certified seed 600 PASO NA 91 1,364 299 + 228.6 Ve fa) 
30 OB USscivsscaccacseucocanenctesssccasacucdecasss 163 235 Siu 293 328 = 13.10 4.3 
3] Oatmeal and rolled oats 175 PAS Pe 359 308 335 = 6.7 70.4 
33 Whisky 596 645 245 349 351 + 43.3 1.4 
37 Rubber products (except tires and footwear).. 453 261 228 314 279 + 22.4 31.8 
Animals and Animal Products 6,496 7,998 8,751 8, 050 Upesci! - 15.7 5.9 
9 AAS HC UE veecesscactceveccestorereczasessccesssoeet eavereacesecess 2,684 2,279 4,074 2,879 2,386 - 41.4 ae) 
12 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated.......... 2,354 3,819 2,476 2,658 2,488 + 025 Olek 
21 Eggs in the shell (chiefly food) 425 675 1,005 419 594 - 40.9 46.9 
25 BIS Whar C annie Uivescevessanecaxacesest-sesesscaasecesaveretteavsresases 404 305 199 823 339 + 170.4 Ded 
27 Leather, unmanufactured <..........ccccccsscsseeroesvesee 265 449 439 422 512 + 16.6 13.8 
Be Cattle, dairy and pure-bred .............sssceseecseseee 106 302 320 292 464 + 45.0 10.5 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .........-:ccccscsecereeeeee 418 703 507 603 760 + 49.9 8.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..............:0--:es0+++ 7,68 14,942 12,103 18, 248 12,180 + 0.6 1,7 
3 ING WS DREN GHD Del sprare:cacceccccanescvarscs wassceacarsoacaccectes 5,813 11,671 7,483 12,833 8,926 tel aas 2.8 
10 WiOOG SP UID Ee seesarseicseta cece ieare conse ssoesacerecssseseneseeses sees 487 936 2,869 3,415 1,464 - 49.0 1.0 
23 Bond and writing paper, UNCUt............ccececescaeee . 118 921 449 647 497 + 10.7 38.0 
34 BOOK: Da Pe iiesess pscecesavesccveteosecsacstsccecccernccestecsssoustes 260 491 298 290 269 - 9.7 10.3 
Tron and itS Product ...........scccccssescsesesecssccerseeenses 29,08 23,238 17,696 13, 015 14,881 - 15.9 9.0 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 5,645 6,488 5,475 7,049 5,049 - 7.8 30.1 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 

ORS): AMG ALES wicacesectesteseeceecececcescckoluccdusseceses 2,ou3 3,245 5,027 3,056 2,493 - 54.9 5az 
16 Locomotives and parts 3,451 2,173 2,538 10 he - 100.0 0.0 
18 UBT CEOLSFANGS DANES ccececccecdecncascersvessocceberteocapenass 2,822 868 Leaitor 534 580 - 67.0 tle: 
23 Engines, internal combustion, and parts. ........ 501 454 610 518 592 - 320 BS) 
29 IGAMPS HANG PIANC Siesssreratscstecencascecnsaccese cnecseassse 200 225 303 305: 293 =a. 3 45.6 
40 PVOMINS MUM VNOGUCES H cecrtscesdscccsereseeseersvessvecesse 1,148 449 238 289 3,044 fy A 30.5 
a Railway track material (except rails)..........-+ 0 1 0 1 1,678 rte 99.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products............::ssese 11,068 8,527 10,924 14,320 8,910 - 18.4 2.2 
6 Hiecwical a pparavus', 1.0. Deccussessscccsrerescscscsaccere 4,119 2,790 3,262 4,832 3,469 + 6.3 SD 
7 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 1,708 1,879 3,008 3,907 1,778 - 49.7 ent 
14 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 1,010 629 1,600 2,169 653 - 59.2 1.0 
15 Copper wire and copper manufactures ............ 1,910 1,423 1,254 1,605 1,749 + 39.5 29.4 
36 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated...............2. 245 18 163 385 20 Steiner Ors 
38 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 161 121 251 289 376 + 49.8 0.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.............--:00 3 ; 820 3,328 2,805 4,302 3,112 + 10.9 3.5 
11 Asbestos, unmanufactured ...............s:sss-cecereceees 3, 209 2,608 2,308 3,364 2,481 2S witless 5.8 
Chemicals and Allied Products.............:::sssesesee 2,320 2,527 3, 809 8,677 9,708 + 154.9 9.1 
8 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ............ccce00 375 30 1,214 5, 984 6,124 + 404.4 48.3 
24 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p....... 455 700 486 555 435 = 10.5 5.1 
26 Drugs and medicines..... Ane 350 408 446 419 394 sil Lent 17.8 
35 Mertalizerstecne Mice) .ctesssressccssecssseeseteossescrenssss 139 26 * 441 107 1,186 + 168.9 3.5 
Miscellaneous Commodities 6,243 10,973 2,375 2,704 1,451 - 38.9 3.7 
19 SHIPS TS OMG oes scssaecorevencsdrexcseneccescucssesceses 4,563 9,000 1,011 975 0 - 100.0 0.0 
28 Films, motion picture, not exposed 224 239 248 447 137 - 44.8 16.7 
39 RUAIMS {Np Oa cssccvcsececesccecacesedocacereccsancceveecssstecerss 196 331 245 286 254 no eat! 19.2 
Total Domestic Exports to Latin America.......... 99,531 98 , 723 94, 358 92, 304 717, 788 - 17.6 3.8 

Total of Commodities Itemized .................ssecess 719,264 81,624 86,924 83,386 69 ,478 

Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized................ 719.6 82.7 92.1 9.3 89.3 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Over 1000%. 
3. Not included among leading forty exports in 1954. 
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TABLE XV. Imports from Latin America 


e from 


; Chang: Lat. Am, 
arer creer Ryarerneaiss 1953 1954 1955 1st sole 54 Siete of 
1954 Jan, - June | July- Dec, | Jan.-June | uly - Dec. Jan,-June |1st half?’55 iat halt’ 35 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 % i % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...............0. 51, 426 52,418 51, 641 46, 344 47, 929 mere 17. 7 
2 Coffees STCON ...ckecctecsosassscsestes Spedbcscncacaratecetttecesess 25, 496 27,093 28, 168 24, 862 24, 293 - 13.8 88.7 
3 BANANAS MITCSN cts .ceecscscscocscetssecssecescossceteccestecseses 10, 786 11, 983 11,020 11, 945 11, 412 + 3.6 99.9 
5 Sugar, unrefined “a es 4,456 6, 234 3, 638 1, 724 4,159 + 14,3 20. 7 
6 INUUS es ssttenstsccceccencntervescsoccestevdsetecouceseoudtesstetrcecsse 3, 174 2, 645 3,201 1,590 2, 326 - 28.6 2202 
8 Cocoa Deans, NO’ TOASCE \ieccesssscccsess sosesecsvesocese 266 147 675 PASAY 434 a aS tf 5.2 
10 Vegetables, fresh ........sscecsseee ee 2, 609 256 2,042 254 2,142 + 4.9 7.9 
14 Fruits, canned and preserved .......ccssccceceseeecoeee Ste 824 296 1, 130 197 - 33.4 2.9 
18 Cocoa butter and COCOA PASte .....cccccccesesvcesscece 812 939 624 424 353 - 43,4 foro 
19 Tobacco, unmanufactured ....... Biovsccscesseccateteeseses 367 497 376 339 297 - 21.0 22.3 
24 PINCAPDIES 7 INOS ecusstscosece ves cotecetecssactevseacttceseesss 617 69 495 67 515 + 4.0 81.4 
25 MOJA@SSESHANG, SYTUDS) sccccsoscesacsrsecssevacecocesevscscecese 318 52 70 458 173 + 147.1 8.9 
26 Natural gums, resins, balsam..............ccsccsssssssees 0 716 106 403 70 - 34.0 2.9 
27 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ............ 271 409 258 197 584 + 126.4 4.8 
32 IMCTONS ALCS cscssocsasresesstosscdconsctoedacccdascsvesereversesse 152 0 198 0 250 + 26.3 21.0 
33 tL CC veasssdiets-suscs-atenpnatatonessasencanseatsnsvasseocensteettyse roses: 321 0 140 45 0 - 100.0 0.0 
40 EVI ir ceracpteseceve concetascetetesssevecttededivecoctsecs stot santve cosets 39 64 38 714 32 - 15.8 253 
Animals and Animal Products. ...............sssseceseeseers 1, 281 1, 805 1, 168 1,188 856 - 267 1.7 
ial MCAtS. CONNEC cacssccosccacsecrecssszece wees 158} 1, 337 798 728 430 - 46.1 24, 4 
28 BASH ACANNECG!:1-5,caetetcestasesescsstersesevesassnesctercersterssanc 142 139 172 128 125 - 27.3 10.0 
36 Hides and skins (except furs) ...... Saeieanctccseeesses 86 47 42 109 124 +195, 2 3.5 
39 Un Skins MUNOL ESSEC sceessstecaeretetsesonsascteresttessssxe 89 139 22 96 30 + 36.4 0.2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ................sceseee 9, 282 7, 093 5, 430 4, 286 1, 351 + 35.4 3.9 
tl Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres 1, 849 823 1, 782 1, 433 2, 046 + 14.8 56. 6 
9 COLLOM A TA Wi ercecocess cacocetecssesecaschcacscoccrssescon Reacaastore CCAR 3,o0L 1,590 1,057 3, 206 + 101.6 9.7 
13 Synthetic fibres, topS ANd YAINS wwserersecccererere 1, 276 tO 771 692 658 - 14,7 12.8 
17 WOOLS TAWcccccccecosscescvacscoonscreccscsupcerssatsectonscerocasavore 3, 214 1201 616 570 809 + 31.3 1.4 
23 Rags and waste, textile ......ss0e sei) Paracas 61 59 295 272 1374, - 53.6) 2.4 
34 Flax, hemp and jute yarns and cords+ ............ 31 66 73 112 39 - 46,6 4,3 
35 WOOMNOLS ANd ODS icssccseescsasenatstecsracctscssitesszersce 399 261 159 8 24 - 84,9 0.3 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..... Secacenese 314 497 390 334 235 - 397 03 
20 Logs, timber and lumber .............0s0008 eennatansies cence 293 447 379 309 223 - 41,2 io 
Tron and its Product ..............ssssesscscesscecesssssesesesees 155 1,396 463 741 276 - 40.4 2 
16 Iron ore 731 1, 385 457 737 266 - 41.8 3. 2 
Nor-Ferrous Metals and Products ..........0seeeeeoes 1,592 2, 361 1, 432 401 451 - 685 0.3 
15 INON=fETTOUS OFES, NsOLDo cccccesecasesscosesssssesseesccosees 1,568 Ds OAeY | 1,088 330 0 - 100.0 0.0 
30 Man ZANeCSCIOXI GC easccsecssovesetcrdeccecscsessusetevesctecscece 0 0 256 0 0 - 100.0 0.0 
38 Mercury and! QuickSilver i iisesscscare:ecosesccctsessesoeses 12 44 54 66 232 + 329.6 33. 6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...........:00:000+ 70, 882 84, 867 82,587 85, 058 88, 622 + 1.3 31.0 
1 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ...........06 67, 760 17,479 80, 274 717,957 83, 590 + 41 17, 4 
4 Fue le Oil Si eicerscsstsscecssseeesces seabn eats sacsarconcessensoa sot Sevsoes 2, 240 6, 574 1, 851 6, 695 4, 770 + 157.7 18,0 
21 Silex and crystallized quartz .... ass 722 659 373 228 169 - 54,7 54.0 
31 PUUONS panictccce<vsccevoctcveesosesenccrsectccesscteses sneteutbesdeesaes 108 107 53 169 66 |. + 24.5 45.5 
Chemicals and Allied Products. .............ccesssee sees 644 527 443 300 513 + 15.8 0. 4 
22 Dyeing and tanning materials? .........0000 565 442 305 268 396 + 29,8 6.8 
Miscellaneous Commodities .............ccescsesecesesecesere 1,554 1, 274 1, 308 890 1, 029 - 21.3 0.4 
12 Wax, vegetable and mineral, N.O.. «..ccsesecseons 995 989 925 539 748 - 19.1 76.0 
29 Non-commercial items ..... Rincscecoucnonseeren aoatessitsssises 208 161 149 143 113 - 24,2 0.3 
37 COnta INEPSH NO. Dowectessceseccaccccysectesses Sos etbacttobdcesncs 144 44 116 35 23 - 80.2 0.7 
Total Imports from Latin America ...........:sceceee sere 137, 730 152, 238 144, 863 139, 542 147, 262 + Jad 6 7 
Total of Commodities Itemized ................. sseeaasesst 135,575 151, 029 144, 001 138, 500 145,461 
Percent of Imports Itemized ..............000sscesecesereeeee 98. 4 99, 2 99. 4 99. 3 98 8 


tk. 


1. This decline was due entirely to the separation of baler twine from this category effective January 1, 1955, Imports of baler twine from Latin 
America totalled $160,000 in the first six months of 1955. 

2. Less than 0.1%, : 1953 

3. All or mostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho extract from Latin America in these periods were (in thousands): January-June, ; 
$559; July - December, 1953, $438; January-June, 1954, $305; July-December, 1954, $268; January-June, 1955, $396, 


C. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XVI. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1952-1955 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year- 
Group and Selected Commodity 


2Q 


1948 = 100 


Agricultural and Animal Products .00...............c.cessseeeeesees 107.6 103.5 96.8 99.0 99.8 96.3 94.6 96.8 $8.1 
BALL GY ccc cche cect cscoccevensceoctert patente van sassvecdesassscverestassosaesacnsoess 99.3 87.4 sop laal 81.1 14.1 719.7 86.7 87.4 86.7 
rei Ae ec Re SENN onc Ae I reer 94.7 84.4 90.7 63,52) 18200 96.20 Niteis3. Matis “Teese 
BAVC cececnevonsnshentacactsectenaced wetooss stussedcznessntvsteactesessccsstecctetesess 17.0 48.6 43.2 41.0 Sowa 40.4 54.3 56.4 46.1 
Wea tc eo. cee. cas ctuctnrncm tr otaet sce Sanse seca suu conection stasecconrtveunt ents 107.8 109.5 100,6 106.1 103.9 98.3 97.2 98.9 102. 2 
WCAG LL OUT ee stotececccoadects ocdacartranscvacaccussestecveccuncaesccussovenencese 86.6 90.7 86.4 90.8 86.7 85.5 82.2 84.6 85.7 
WHS KY, cctvcssectcsscnacsasctcusccsrene seronsectecdtseccctccacentsunsansceccuskcescenp 118.9 118.9 120.4 121.0 120.4 118.6 121.8 121.2 118.8 
FPODACCO: LLU =CUNEd: oc seeeseercese cence cauceece tees ccesevessenesensteccase 113.0 108.1 111.0 ahs ly 108.9 107.8 111.8 111.8 11252 
att] © Gainey ees wsicctcs kis seeseomies sscacctocusceaceceevacceus ent cosseasemrences 151.62 107.3 97.3 100.9 91.7 98.5 100.0 98.9 95.4 
Cattle ps lawehten, coccc.cosesccsersccrecstsrcasceecnecsncanessatasswsereceteces 142.94 125.6 108.5 97.5 117.5 114.3 75.0 98.0 115.0 
BH SNCANG FISH! PrOGU CUS! crecececoenesessecctacresstescerasaséevusesoeocesee 103.0 104.3 105.0 105.9 106.8 104.3 109.3 108.4 109.5 
ROUTE SKINS 4 UNGNES SE ysecestecscssosccseswses ciccerececsarscacesucsaresces 17.4 74.1 74.5 Tse TAT 66.3 18.9 87.2 83.8 
Cattle Widess ra Wixccsiearsetsaacssdlescaretscasisssissves-cevessceserekes 76.1 73.5 58.7 66.9 64.5 56.4 51.2 Bese) 52.8 
Pee athens UNMANULACTUPEA!: cecccsccccacccsesaccesecscos'evensceseveccseauses iisss 128.1 120.9 127.8 120.3 119.1 115.3 116.9 118.8 
Beef ‘and vealrutre shi. cer. ccsseressraccepesssasctassoavtcassscsecteecsess 152.3 121.9 81.9 66.7 110.4 105.5 98.9 108.6 120.3 
MUNK, SONOC ESSEC ease en catecsess oteeetanceesaee ae ccaseeceeccedeccsuecSenrecwescete 92.9 90.3 96.6 96.9 96.3 100.9 97.7 100.6 104.3 
EGZeSiin thershel lis eee coer cst. crecovaccecuvaseeaves sceveusazttnemess 87.0 98.2 91.4 94.4 91.8 86. 2 88.2 82.6 95.6 

Fibres and ext ile 250.5 cbs Seccssncccecsschs Soradetossososcooscsosevnnsoes 120.0 114.1 108.6 110.5 109.4 110.0 105.6 106.0 106.4 

Wood Products'and Paper \.5:..<.5....ccsc0scsstesscsscssevdesssaseenpseseses 122.4 118.3 116.3 114.5 116.8 117.0 116.5 115.9 118.0 
Planks; and DOard Sy, 2ytes-ccscovacoessmeseane-tetecs ten wtacascktacceaseseshs 113.6 107.7 103.8 103.1 102.7 103.9 105. 4 105.3 107.7 
Shingles TeduCed any soccexccesct.testaccrvacasancesecscscasssvaclcuctaseeeues 99.5 106.2 110.4 101.6 108.3 115.4 112.4 112.5 Paley 
PLY WO OG ic steccetiee ae tt eehamecen eee Cerc sees esaceereds tut orensisveceneens 125.4 12258 110.5 106.1 WIP SR: MMS 111.4 114.0 122.8 
PUD WOOD go.cusnceciccsacderescsescscac costes sceeelat ceck edad ts cuscousisesaseranceee’ 132.5 131.0 126.0 113.4 129.2 135.9 124.6 sine (. S 12% 2 
WOO! DUD Fa. circ ccesestescdsccusannacsecabesceceevesesUedess savucctonsesseseqences 124.5 103.9 100.7 99.8 102.0 100.9 99.7 100.1 101.1 
INC WS Print DADeD .5cccc.cseccesaccuossecicssctsavicccsceenvepseasseeceseseneseees 125.3 130.0 130.0 128.9 130.5 130.0 130. 2 129.3 130.5 

Tron and Steel and Products .20............cccecccccceqeceeseeceeseeeeeees 131.4 134.2 132.3 133.5 133.0 131.2 131.4 132.3 132.8 
TOM OFC ies sectecescoscncesvonctevsetvuctiee oo ceeeaestheeesteeerecvosereccecrseatees 115.6 129.4 128.3 130.4 128.1 127.9 127.8 131.9 13551 
DUS TOM arcsec oa ee cecccucteessBesbas sai cecoreeu cca tenses acecescesedss veces anaes 116.5 111.4 112.0 111.8 112.5 112.0 1idss 109.9 113.0% 
Farm implements and machinery ..............-...cessccsesssserees 136.8 138.1 138.7 138.6 138.6 138.7 138.8 139. 2 138.8 
Machinery. (non-farm) es..c..scc-c.cecconseses soeseccos cee reeecacoscravecness 114.4 T1631 118.3 ala lyf i 119.4 118.0 tT T.9 119.2 121.5 
Automobiles, trucks and parts .0.0........ccccccececcceseceesceeeeees 125.6 126.5 125.8 128.5 128.5 123.0 123.0 123.4 220% 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................0...ccccccessceceeees 142.6 135.0 134.6 132.4 134.3 134.9 136. 6 139. 8 146.1 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 0.0... 125. 1 126.4 130.8 126.6 130.3 132.5 133.6 133.6 138.6 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated oo... eee 144.5 142.8 138.6 134.8 139.5 138.0 140.6 144.0 160.0 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ooo... leet ee eeeeee 101.7 iors! 70.9 65.6 70.8 70.8 75.9 74.4 76.0 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ..000.........ccceceeeeeee 190. 2 200.0 204.7 206.7 202. 3 204.7 205.7 217.4 220.3 
Platinumpmetals 2. ce ecccsesegeeea-esaestcestecaieseeecreeectenee 102.1 103.8 Cita! 101.9 99.1 94.6 92.8 88.7 89.7 
SHVier see chectevercosenctonstene Osstencoots apeccnescecesesne ten me ere mead sce oaer iby Bey 110.9 110.0 112.2 110.4 110.9 110.4 114.3 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..............eeseceeeeeceeeee 153. 2 O1e2 80.1 76.8 719.7 80.6 83.1 86.1 91.7 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ....................00cccccc0000 143.1 149.5 150.2 150.5 150.3 150.4 149.6 148.7 150. 2 
ASbEeStos, uUnManutaccured eic..cccccescosstecscte-soseneeoosstceecces 3 152.9 154.9 
Oa sea danct cece noaer tice en ceee anes cork ots eee SOO ie seen eee A 128.7 128.3 
ADTASIVES Ant lil Cla] aCrU CO eae nearest cascenetee ster een cre eeecs 5 152.5 154. 2 

Chemicals and Fertilizer ..............ccccsscccsessccscnsscsssssccsscsceeens 115.2 115.1 
Bercliizers ache Wi Callacesccesce.cteccescussscssrcercccencsseceersvessecte : 121.3 121.2 
Miscellaneous:chemicallisi sacs ee eee tecereeersteeteeeeee 5 110.2 110.1 

Miscellaneous Products ...................cccccccsssccsssscesececececscccscces ! 125.0 125.7 
RUDDEN PrOdUCtS mecere-trcreteeecstcccomeee eect mene oe ehcacteenstons : 154.5 161.8 


Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures tise 116.7 


Total Domestic: Exp bts ii iice-csascc ccs ccsecssocdesctnsscese-esestencees 115.5 117.6 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations, Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. ‘ 
sn o ae groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification, See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1954, 
op VID ads 
3. High first-quarter price caused by unidentified shipments of seed oats, 
4. Calculated by interpolation for period in which exports were affected by foreign embargoes. 
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TABLE XVII. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by Groups’ and Selected Commodities, 1952-1955 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 1954 


Group and Selected Commodity 


1952 1953 1954 1Q re 3Q 
east 1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal Products ...0.0.....0...::ccccceeeseeeeeaes 124.8 123. 8 105.0 90.3 100.5 98.5 128. 8 93.8 98. 4 
AES AUN OV Meters nega cece ct tee ca acseoveoesannerot ueausnevte coetockbedesesdtoaes 544. 4 580. 5 382.5 212.9 414.8 421.8 588.5 235. 7 380. 1 
MOUS fe erentec ce ets aece hace ce vote eu aexno tes cco ten essbuss oats OLS Mis aneseseme 319. 4 317, 2 142.1 99.8 253. 2 92.0 192.7 59.9 67.4 
BSC ote eR ec oe caesar vente vs in vy Saucass detects vace sucepeas te abwesens.ta basse 98.8 183.7 71.6 20.0 162.5 47.3 129.5 12.8 161. 2 
WIT?) Fe 58 ok aan a i AAR Oe a, Si 1 ca PBI 213. 4 158. 8 112.9 148. 4 160.6 191. 2 134. 1 136.9 
eat Ail OUT etree ce roc pace ecu n cosa adgos v Meswaas sues Sunset otssstnconeduart> 107.0 90.0 207. 2 84.1 86.9 717.9 76.6 67.0 81.4 
VULSTIRSY 0 seat ac a ee te Re 169.3 196.8 180. 1 146. 4 146.0 159. 2 275. 8 134.0 171.3 
EBODACCOM 11 C= CULE coca, coraazracssacessacesncpassceusl esusasesssabaesenes 251.8 183.9 207.1 439.1 173.7 85.5 139.8 643. 1 379.8 
ACCOM ALT pas. ce mereranitetie. <aanatessstvencdanesostes sgcemioaSesstnanssivs 6.8 25. 2 18.8 19.6 22.9 21.7 12.8 21.6 26.8 
Btls, SUBUSNEOR aie sa caceceeceacencsescceseve cesses eserestedececssceansnsever 2. 4 8.6 26.0 13. 2 40.1 9.4 9.9 5.7 Td a 
PE SHEGHA ULES HU DL OCU CUS reece cesrtcssecesnsaseneesvetsedstaiccuacesctnceve 129.4 125. 3 139.8 124.9 139.9 150.7 157.5 122.86 124.1 
BnreSkinS SUNOreSS@d ee, aoie.t, crc ecteesauseotes-spessteectsanceatanteeete 130.6 12253 125, 2 196. 2 11S Cte 174.8 199.1 118.6 
PALETOMNIC OSA TW cccesercfccssenctecteses Menara vatsecesvenetysacesnseoascns 30. 4 45.3 123. 4 77.6 105. 4 95.4 154. 5 89.5 125.0 
reat Her | UNM ANU LACUUT OO... v.cavesereseresscascectasees (tascscssantesvee 42. 4 57. 4 65.9 64. 2 68. 2 53.6 66. 3 64.0 72.4 
WOCTEAN GAVE Al wil OSI c. ccertscweracntertossvestasecsocosustenctensast sauce 54. 4 20.8 12.5 37.0 9.9 1.3 6.4 5.6 4.3 
MITUKPePPOCESSEU \ieretieeces ccs ccsscharneiszerss stdesentaaseeoneceocteeeems te. 715.5 77.4 51.4 43.7 56.1 59.9 45.0 36.0 54.8 
Eggs in the shell 24.8 15.3 14.5 33.5 6. 4 10.7 5. 2 21.3 3.3 
MOTE sand’ L OXtil Os 2 scccc5.ctocseccsss cdenseccstaasvesuesdts terseswhevusseaces 50.7 46. 8 42.4 31.0 41.9 46. 2 50.5 34.3 42.9 


Wood Products and Paper 117.1 114.8 124. 2 109, 3 119. 6 134, 7 133. 6 122.8 139.0 


PV ANKS ANG DOANASreereeccoes crv ecsctenseces ravine scere ius ccesorren nee 132.9 134. 4 157. 2 120. 4 142.8 198.5 176.0 165.8 196.8 
DIN GES “PEG I COGAD cccvervecerecdesceceseasocha cc steecustuceseatacsevaptes 90.1 88.3 96.5 68.0 93.9 108.8 122.6 1550 106.7 
PTY. WOOO seacrsccteceecreescsoereresseres 69.1 54.7 78.9 57.8 itera 86.1 95.9 106.7 140.1 
Pulpwood £203 80.3 84.3 84.0 55. 6 107.1 86.4 78.0 56.9 
Wood pulp 110.8 LISS 128.9 al yey 131.4 129.1 131.8 124.5 148. 2 
INC WSDFING DAD ED atrarcscerverteeeercaecceds tee eetecaesnc ces neocon devassa 12300 124.3 127.4 116.9 128.9 131.5 13355 12255 136. 2 
Tron and Steel and Products ....................cccccccecseeeeseeceeeeteeeens 87.6 17.4 64.9 60.9 14.2 64, 1 57.0 59.7 79.8 
AXES ae tot caehenirer arb tenons eens Perera ere Ce 364. 4 449.7 586. 3 135.0 287.3 1,010.4 908. 4 103.0 1,136.8 
OMIT ORS tetra aera eae Soe Cocina Sango a saceemmn sel graaics 56,783 52,167 30,809 124.2 42,843 55,266 24, 184 370.8 34,946 
Farm implements and machinery ...............cceceesesseeeseeenens 104.5 73.0 75.0 102.8 107.5 62.4 27.6 98.3 98.1 
Machinery (NOR-LAlIn) scpesccecsscccuescavecovexsscetcccecsccstwasresteseses es 102. 2 79.2 76.8 63.0 80. 2 67.6 95. 2 69.8 67.7 
AUCOMODILES? tYUCKS) ANd! PALtSis c.csccccoscosenrscnsecoesscvevceresse~ 160. 4 108. 1 40.0 33.0 63.4 39.7 19.6 49.4 38. 3 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................::cccssscccesseeesees 125.2 127.6 133.1 116.2 144.5 134.1 137. 2 135.0 144.9 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated NERS 147.9 147, 2 135. 6 174.3 142.9 148.7 150. 4 182.4 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated..........ccceeeeseeeeees 92.7 109. 2 125. 4 97.3 13550 130.1 126.0 121.0 119. 3 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .0.........ceesseeeeeeeee 142. 3 154.6 155. 6 130.9 186.6 184.6 163.0 150.1 131.6 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ............cesceeseseeeees 107.6 110.1 120.0 114, 1 127.9 118.0 Pe al 127.5 143.1 
PP AGAUINY MCCALS ccaerestewse steers cee sasseinschcted gases deans caes cpa ceee 178.3 150.5 176.9 166.7 177.8 inerig a 154. 3 168.0 f55;3 
SSDI OD eae oie ics caste ak Oe eat 2 cl cat bad ate SAM ere esac ata 214. 1 23300 264. 6 228.6 PEP As} 277. 2 300.7 247. 3 288.5 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated..............csescseeeseeseees 148.4 149.1 165.9 136.5 164.0 201. 2 185. 2 200.3 174.8 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 105. 7 103. 9 102.1 85. 8 104, 2 103.7 114. 8 100.7 151.4 


ASDEStOS PUNMANULACEUS CG -.ce.ezecrertecssncsocsccsworsesorencoustarese Peay, 129.5 128.7 99.6 135.7 131.0 150.9 106.0 163.7 
(CEA es RSE tir oy EPEC ETRE Te eC ORD 22, 2 13.4 11.6 8.9 ieee 11.2 14.8 27.8 31,8 
IADTASIVES: APliLiClal CLud@in.ccsccceceteccscccssevessstnessossccsseses 106. 3 148.8 134. 8 147.4 151.6 108.6 114.3 107.6 139.8 
Chemicals and: Fertili er... << <ccisscsssecsecssccscscscasexsovenssscesv cen 130.8 147.5 175.7 166, 2 168.5 144.0 220.0 244.5 217.4 
NLCTUNEZET Sa CHEMIC AM as, -cesscacvzev carne cevvseeesteaccasesecee star eunrenbee 90.8 94.1 95.1 129.0 108.6 58.3 84.2 L755 PAD 


Miscellaneous Chemical S: s.scccecseseceess oosssvvssazsesescasceecensvsoes 111.0 104. 1 101.7 84.3 91.1 102.0 125.5 116.0 143.1 
Miscellaneous Products. .............:ccccccccessecsscereeseeeesntseeeeseeees 87.7 95.0 80.3 64.0 101.9 12.6 82.1 68.1 73.4 
ED DOR PEO GU CUS i. c-recav. ows cevecuteasunapesvovadeetasUeccerwserscoveseneesane 45.0 23.1 30.7 17. 2 29.4 49.3 28.7 33.0 24. 5 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ............:.c080: 48.4 63.7 515.0 42.0 Sorel 52.9 56.9 53. 2 62.0 
otal Domestic: EXports. ........::-s0cscecccssscosceeenscoavecesesecsrsnsevees 114.9 113. 2 109. 6 95.5 110.6 110.4 121.1 107.1 119.5 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVI into appropriate value indexes, ; . x 

2. The sania differ slightly frou the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Reviewof Foreign Trade’’, Calendar Year, 1954, 
Ch. V. p.41. 

3. Avery large index—not a misprint. 
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TABLE XVIII. Prices! of Imports by Groups’? and Selected Commodities, 1952-1955 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year ~ 1954 1955 
Group and Selected Commodity 
if 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1Q | 2Q | 3Q i) 4Q 1Q | 2Q 
4 1948 = 100 

Agricultural and Animal Products .............:cccccccsceeeseees 102. 3 97.4 104, 4 98.8 107.7 112.1 103.9 102.0 99.2 
ANGNAS PLO SM:.c.-c-seseteettresss cccentece ce eee ot ac ners treats crexeo serosa 118.9 121.8 124.6 120.6 126.4 123.8 127.2 T2204) 125.6 
Citrtts fruits fresh wien teresa cclecevessantesc.cnsoc-cocesearesscisceesaseere 131.5 123, 4 147.3 122.0 149.1 187.5 146. 2 12551) 145.7 
PUGS) Crk Oia ccs.cnsc.cetsteerceete ss saceeateeenct ne spcvcenaeescessonee seodeeded 1555 120.6 124.7 111.6 120./4 126.9 128.0 118.0 120.8 
INUIGS och ocssk eectotesccvacas tec onecatnawncesneseoeosaieticestunaveusestuasarastedetaes> 82.6 8155 oh 8 81.8 85.4 83.0 78.5 74.7 woe 5 
Vegetables, fresh 11755 76.9 Wigias?- eres 75.3 80.6 96.3 88.1 90.3 
SOV DO ANS tether acrecosccsast mistececeuesdetewectavsveteeser}severecucccsaqcueasene Sua 82.8 89.5 85.2 ta 114. 2 79.6 woo 2 74.5 
SUBAL. VE Wise tee cocvcestereceatece etree Moraes teen ta dradanseeceeseuseresoes 99.0 S2e2 Mrs U 80.8 76.9 78.1 76.5 has 73.1 
Cocoa Deans Not TOASUE ..sc-cecer ne -csscncsvseneetevensoscuesoonsrsce 88.6 19.7 137.9 123. 2 139.3 164, 3 134, 2 124.8 116.5 
GOLfeG sy SLOG an cin seater ess se ceren eee need te detesaclad ee aasrscivie Netere 194.8 200.7 252s 224.0 268. 2 284. 3 247.9 225.8 192.9 
MBG TD) WC leanre tracace csturtiurecnas cos obeeceteetves ea stecectee suetrasscou cadteaee 82.9 86.6 104.0 87.4 103.8 106.9 ialyfas: 136.3 132.8 
WHA SKY: Coreaeegeccs soc deve ceermaeeasesecs ese saccsaccr eoineceucwtemasecencncevers oe 94.1 95.1 96.8} 94.5 98.1 96.5 9753 97.7 95.5 
wis) 71.4 67.0 66. 2 70.2 69.9 64.8 63.6 62.1 

66.9 67.4 61.0 Soaeh 65.4 65.1 61.0 719.2 86.6 

Wibres} amd Textiles tre seccvccccte cree potece eee cesses ces sanncenotiaces 108.5 100. 4 99,8 101.1 99,8 99.5 | 98,7 98.1 96.7 
EGON 57 FER Werte ro coo acer eee ct vaes as eeeeea toy saee ose icace as oneteaew WO 105. 2 104.6 102.4 104.9 104.6 105.5 107.0 108, 2 
Cotton fabrics 81.0 72.6 66.1 66. 2 67.1 65.9 65:3 71.4 fer a 
Jute fabrics, unbleached 84.8 60.9 59.6 62.9 60.3 59.6 57.6 58.3 58. 3 
WOON a Wiecce cee cee sear ee oes toes csccscced raion contro eenentesseoveseisSecies 130. 2 147.6 153.6 15254 154.9 152. 2 156. 4 141.3 147.0 
Woo lltOp Stee ea cetera tece ees vires wate Seco seen ce centapsasteeDosasccasacueats 103.7 114.9 111.9 116.4 110.4 114. 2 106.7 103.0 99.3 
Worstedssand Sen ges: te tccrscccsacratees cece sss <cees oxen tes ccceeetace 101.4 98.9 102.3 110.5 98.0 98.9 99.1 102.6 90.0 
Synthetic) fibres and! TADriCS) ..sscncdetsse.s00n<cn ences csssesdeasesecoe TNT, 99.9 100.0 101. 2 100. 4 99.5 100. 2 99.5 99.5 
Sisalisistlevand tampicortipres accasscesens-cse eaten. serene oasleande 140.3 "Oars 64.2 62.0 68.8 63.8 62.0 57.4 59.8 
Wood Products and Paper .............::::cccccessesssseeecseneeeeeeeeeneneee 115.3 bb ieee 117.5 117.4 118.1 117.4 117.1 117,4 119.1 
Paperboard, paper and products 104. 2 103. 4 103.1 103. 2 104.2 102.5 102.3 102.7 104. 4 
INC WSpPapers ANG PETIOGLUCAIS crcconsssccccsecoccsssssevssactereseresess 130.5 134. 2 136.5 136.0 136.0 136.8 137.0 135 138.7 
Iron and Steel and Products ..0.....0....c:c:cccccseeeeseeeeeneeeeees 117.3 120.1 120.4 120.2 121.1 120.0 120.1 121.9 123.7 
JOM OLE aoc ees secs ose ehes cea nae See eee oe vee ote Meares cnet cvesseetoave 167.0 189.8 188.5 191.9 188.9 187.7 187.0 189. 2 193.2 
ROLMINE MINS OrodUCtSies cn. sacs canoes eccecsooneacteseeersecertee ees 125.4 127.4 127.4 130.3 NPA eas 126.7 126.6 128.5 130. 4 
Farm implements and machinery 116.6 117.8 116.8 116.6 118.1 116.6 115.9 116.1 117.4 
Machinery (non-farm) ..........:-:0 wee 114.4 116.6 118.3 Vee ef 119.4 118.0 117.9 119.2 LZio 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 114. 2 114.9 113. 4 112.9 114.6 113.3 112.9 116. 2 LTO 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...............cc:ccsssssseessssseeeee 120.5 119.7 120.4 117.9 120.3 120.0 120.4 122.5 124.7 
Min blocks pigs. ANGIPALS xc-. n-seses ecco scceetaeseelseeoeceenccssases 122; 2 101.7 88.4 80.6 87.3 92.7 90.3 89.1 91.7 
Hlectrical app aratwsSimsO.p. -.s9scscatussescsccsaescomnascrcossspuccenee 121.3 123.9 125.9 125.8 127.6 125.5 124.6 126.6 127.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .........0........::c:ceeees 101.7 104, 8 102.1 104.8 102.7 101.1 100.9 100.6 101.0 
BTICKS AN GSGUCS i hice cee tense tes soemameres caaae seot een eera ence 112.6 117.9 P2251 121. 2 122.6 121, 2 123.2 T2551 127. 2 
China tableware: .vcscassavecccscecssscncacsctsesvarccctartiersiseecseontanre 105.2 105.9 107.6 105. 2 106.5 108.5 110.3 110.1 112. 2 
Coal: sanbhina C1b@iccc.cc sc: secucnvess conse nesese cs ses spn csassecens veceneet 118.5 126.0 112.4 119.1 112.7 110.4 108.9 110.3 104.8 
Coals biLuUMINOUSI.-cecc-eeeeeeese Fer Ssahcavaceususasvessinsnsnsrcenasdeges 94.9 93.9 89.3 90.7 90.5 88.4 88.0 84.2 88.0 
Glass, plate and sheet 128. 2 134. 3 139.0 138.7 140.5 138.9 138.0 138.7 140. 4 
Crude petroleum for refining 100. 2 103.0 106. 1 106.7 106.5 105. 1 105.3 105.6 106.0 
GASOUUNC) eer etsccccregencar seeect sec ras eabere eet encase nagise coer eee one 98.5 105. 6 92.0 102.9 91.3 90.4 90.7 90.1 89.7 
Chemicals and Fertilizer .................ccccsscccccccsssercececesssneeceees 109.0 109.4 108.1 108, 9 109.0 107.2 108.5 108.1 110.6 
RV Opt EZ OP asc assa as daa sutteesterausaine seins sscdsheasisdarssavavecyeapseasetasecarcvene 105. 3 107.6 109.8 108. 3 110. 2 108.8 110.9 109.7 112.9 
Paints Sana iplsments yergnn.cccesssstestcscceestesssiecess noses taseaves 98.9 97.8 98.3 98.0 98.9 98.1 98.1 98.4 100. 1 
Chemicals, \nGustrialy ccctecscceevsesccsceceeceseveceeeaeaorossiveceeveers 11053 110.9 110.9 111.4 112.0 110.0 110.1 110.8 112.1 
Miscellaneous Products .............cccsccssscscoscsessssaccessccessenseesss 123.5 111.0 105.3 102,3 103.4 105. 9 108. 5 114.8 117, 2 
FUDD Or ANGLO GUCUS vocevensun nc ncarnuses-sccccicscacatescevesnesasenesserexe 166.1 120.8 108.5 94.6 98.1 114.1 125.4 148.3 156.5 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ...............00c0 102.0 101.3 99.5 100.1 100.6 98.7 98.5 98.8 99.2 
Lotal) Imports esieccccts.coscc Betas see eaaesoeevees Was nesdeceedsvecbacssepicelees 110.4 109, 4 109.5 109, 2 110, 4 110.3 109.1 109. 7 110.1 


1. Annual figures are direct annual quotations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
on rea ane groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See ‘‘Review of Foreign Trade’’, Calendar Year, 1954, 
Penna 8 3s 
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TABLE XIX. Physical Volume? of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1952-1953 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 1954 1955 
Group and Selected Commodity = 
1952 1953 | 1954 1Q 2Q | 3Q | 4Q | 1Q I. 2Q 
4 1948 = 100 

Agricultural and Animal Products 126.8 134.0 137.8 117.3 146.4 122.7 158.3 126.3 156.0 
ANIA PING SH es cv.cencsesetadessosceaass wovesssanessssAacatesesenesssecesseree 102.4 109.0 107.4 85.0 122.3 126.3 95.8 86.1 127.4 
TUN SEER ELS gt CGitccrercanssecsseccscrsscocssueverescsrca: cocencccesesctaten 107.8 114.0 112.7 120.7 125.0 80.1 123.2 TLS e2 119.4 
ONTIAUS,, (OPIO (ecascancsocencaccvascasccssusstecesssasvacecetehecvsbessonczescesetes 108.1 100.6 101.0 59.5 52071 82.4 210.3 88.4 61.5 
INES feseceusccorcanersacasseacesssesacdacursacccenacesrencereresspnesctesecesteverstetes 82.2 19.3 87.4 1ffii i 132.9 61.7 83.2 15.8 103.8 
Vegetables, fresh. se 472.1 SoDe 625.0 637.4 1,028.4 297.6 472.9 737.6 1,044.1 
DS OMDCANS cccsscasecesceccstaccascsssecnonssssevacesscecvsacecosunasdoactectesovsanes 324.1 316.9 475.2 30.9 353.1 195.8 1325S 244.7 334.8 
RSLS OLAULO Wicstatveseytececncstuseceresssercctssccss saesseneuersacvdvacerconstverccet 95.6 91.1 104.6 46.4 LOO 140.7 116.3 40.2 131.1 
WOCOAsDEANSIN OL OASUCA... :..csscsccses-scsecosssucecesasestesovesseesss 72.9 83.3 92.7 U5 99.5 46.6 88.8 79.3 108.5 
OLECO RENCE MN ssencccctecsacccscacceserccensrssesecestsesscocssdsacaccetteveacace Tne 12255 108.7 136.1 108.6 80.1 110.0 110.8 112.8 
PR CAGHDIA © Kins Secusasesecsanunc sonccssesacsuvcrsnssetyetcecssveevepstaassootdaveses 128.7 130.0 129.4 123.6 172.4 110.9 Sire 109.6 148.9 
147.8 130.9 114.4 90.1 96.0 89.4 182.0 89.3 97.1 
144.2 174.1 187.9 210.3 177.8 175.8 180.2 224.4 206.0 
134.5 111.4 DLES5 163.3 101.1 81.4 106.4 184.5 85.9 
I ADECS, ANGCT CXUUCS...0:ccccesccssnscceccssessecccssasvecsssocvesesetacceceoance 94.5 110.0 95.3 93.1 98.0 90.9 99.3 110.7 112.5 
COU ON TA Wissessaccoscssssseacesescdecsesschcorsrssoucscessaseccdeccsesctosescseees 98.3 95.0 90.2 82.9 90.3 70.8 117.4 109.3 GIGS} 
Cotton fabrics aes 124.4 145.9 131.8 150.5 138.0 a0) 2 128.3 154.9 135.9 
LORI TICS cctepesasensccteceaccscesesccssessvedesscaesensecceneverecducrssezsences 102.5 107.7 OTs 51.4 108.6 119.0 109.5 85.2 123.3 
UO OIRTA Wi coos ctastret treat conacstescseasaccsteceians cvesesccedesdescsnvevecsaceesed 58.7 64.0 40.6 40.4 53.8 38.3 29.3 63.9 64.1 
WV OOMBLO DS vescecnccsnsnasstcusesescstorcientscaretanevdacosevencestbcececececceeoneee’ 42.9 aed 50.8 43.0 Bylo 57.0 52.3 60.1, 67.3 
Worsteds and serges ......... see este eee ee ition Op ear 71.9 87.9 71.4 41.2 Silieo idea! 65.9 
Synthetic fibres and fabrics........ ice 98.3 123.0 105.4 95.4 90.7 LLG 122.7 131.4 skeyee) 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres 109.8 62.5 ise 83.4 718.9 66.1 85.2 106.8 86.8 
Wood Products and Paper ................ccsssccccscesesescresesssenererees 159.1 186.9 191.7 187.2 191.7 188.9 199.0 202.7 219.8 
Paperboard, paper and productSt.........cccccccscscccccccssscserccce 166.8 220.3 245.5 226.6 Zoe 242.5 255.7 255.8 289.9 
ING WSDA Pers ANG PETLOGI CRISS iac.c.teencsacnesacconcssessancsessecnes 163.2 183.9 181.1 139.9 180.7 176.3 176.6 183.4 IAT 
Iron and Steel and Products .................ccc:ccccccesssssscssssssenrenes 152.6 161.7 139.2 139.0 170.7 126.5 120.6 140.4 179.8 
EON WOLCY ssc ccascovezansesessenscee se 102.4 95.8 69.9 2.4 62.5 140.2 Won 4.5 109.0 
Rolling mill products 136.0 116.7 OZ 106.1 94.0 19.2 84.3 85.0 101.2 
Farm implements and machinery ...........scsssscccssssscceseneees 120.8 126.8 87.6 84.6 137.6 UTE6 49.5 82.4 134.7 
Machinery (non-farm) ..........ssccccesesceee 145.4 158.7 148.0 144.2 176.7 138.0 1S 3e2 140.9 176.6 


Automobiles, trucks and parts 171.4 216.0 175.7 216.1 232.4 108.6 145.3 234.9 291.9 


Non-Ferrous Metals 2nd Products .............scccsssscsseesssseseeeees 161.4 200.9 195.8 174.3 186.5 196.3 230.3 183.4 192.1 
ERAMUDLOCKS', PIGS ANARDAMS:.s.ssecacassessnesesssseacesccsocersscasseserves 109.7 102.9 95.7 74.1 120.2 106.7 125.7 82.4 124.6 
EMC CUnICal A PPANALUS! 110s) s...ceccseesssnessessscsceeseceouseseacectonne 185.2 257.5 265.4 236.6 241.2 243.9 340.9 275.2 251.4 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...............:sccssssssesseeees 104.1 103.5 96.6 78.9 95.5 103.4 108.0 81.2 105.8 
HSTIG SHANG SULLC Stesctccrercestarsclettesensensteceurteonssest seevarsenaccecssse 144.8 144.0 107.5 99.8 104.2 108.0 118.3 105.2 13seat 
@Winanta DIC Wane icrc.c..scscecercssecessactorestacccoadocseracasesecatarossesese 94.7 97.3 Ch. 7! 81.8 114.0 98.0 88.8 87.0 92.4 
GS all Ran China Cite. c.cscrsesssdusssevaresscessscasnocsessessacscrovarctsocsetas 74.1 56.5 52.4 45.3 39.3 53.6 (ket 47.7 34.3 
SOA DIGUINIMOUStesctecencecsccesecstecsrascsccacescccescecenceacecvestcoaress= 82.2 79.0 61.8 44.7 67.4 69.0 66.1 46.4 ices 
Glassmaplate anduShe eb c..-.sccccrcacteacontseacssacsscassecessorecsenssses 67.0 98.0 78.3 79.9 80.6 67.4 86.4 81.3 109.6 
Crude petroleum for refining. 4 107.5 105.1 104.3 102.4 105.3 pn te ea | 99.1 97.9 114.2 
GAS OMNC 2, cece cacvsvererarekessescsevasseoscetenisspuveusscsvesssesecsateeraavcneson 71.8 83.1 67.8 33.8 68.5 80.5 87.5 35.0 78.8 

Chemicals and Fertilizer ............:scccsccsccsccssssssesesscsessescrsees 144.3 170.2 171.6 153.4 181.7 170.1 179.3 169.1 202.6 
OTC MIUZ ON cc..ccssotccsescsostceaces sdaceoctattetos iiossssseshszarscessreteseterss 140.2 160.9 162.9 82.4 148.6 228.2 193.8 119.4 186.0 
PEA NL SVANG GIS MCTLSS carsccassccces ces sescetarcssecsccasseteccencrsvcese sees Nails 151.8 143.4 138.4 158.7 132.4 144.2 148.3 169.0 
Chemicals; industria .........c<ccsstsstesess<ccsscascencsesscsecasconsees 169.2 188.0 189.9 140.1 184.6 165.5 270.5 154.7 207.0 

Miscellaneous Products 3 257.4 313.4 321.8 272.2 355.5 339.5 322.6 268.8 350.7 
ER TUGIODE ANIC? PLOCUCUS tsscsccccceccsssescresnereronccosesetstancaparssasecesess 99.3 T3250 133.4 142.2 157.5 112.6 128.6 134.9 160.0 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ........ssssesceeres 798.6 961.0 851.8 602.5 999.4 1,043.3 7162.9 631.6 1,036.2 


PRORA TT EITUDORES op oncn2arcsacecacesencesoececere-te-ec7t weosevaucecssactoicscnasaseses 138.0 151.0 141.0] 128.3 153.9 136.4 144.2 135. 8 166.2 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVIII into appropriate value indexes. ; ; a“ 
2. The Er ous differ slightly re the main groups of the import statistical calssification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year 1954.Ch. 
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TABLE XX. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading 


D. CURRENT SERIES 


Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America Others 
Ireland 
$°000 $000. | $000 +| ~~ $'000 $’000 $’000 
1951 
RI UNNITAT Visvactvcscreccnceervececcsacs toosseasescovctsisecseoctdscesns 285,135 186,948 40,054 17, 247 15, 181 14,042 11, 663 
233, 910 152, 428 33, 585 14, 804 12, 768 10, 665 9, 660 
290, 161 190, 210 39, 655 22,088 15, 396 11,986 10, 826 
295, 182 183, 184 41, 721 22, 354 16, 783 14, 320 16, 820 
323, 358 208, 678 47, 241 20, 704 15, 489 17, 530 13, 716 
312,503 188, 399 51, 267 16,095 30, 956 LES ZO 14,579 
UL Virsdesscesecsa corcstecconsercaveeveceecorecesseveskccccenecerscs 374, 466 201,927 73, 935 28, 026 40, 108 16, 350 14,120 
ANI USUiiressoscdececctstsvecucescoascecadtressers 349, 761 192, 838 66, 397 PAVE A 39,919 17, 690 11, 205 
S@ptemDen s.-crccscasece cccvevccovdecsserecsvsaenececeucascacess 320, 088 186, 730 52,514 19,036 33, 875 18, 213 9, 720 
OCTOD ER anocesaccrsccccrsvdsecs soevsecarechssvsenoscesecrescacace 371, 028 207, 132 63, 960 28, 249 37, 329 21,007 13, 351 
INOVGMDEN: ccccecaccosecucees verses vscnvardvsdeccsscuscsatevesew 379, 536 209, 262 57,991 27, 355 36, 068 26, 632 22, 228 
WE CEMDEDN Be ccticevtte-corosccetenscncotacvocicecentssessnesszees 379, 333 189, 939 63, 141 24, 196 52, 106 28, 382 21, 569 
324, 101 187, 871 43, 665 22, 693 26, 599 28, 763 14, 510 
310, 286 168, 727 44, 213 26, 279 27, 658 27, 256 16, 153 
354, 616 185, 250 68,557 35, 482 25, 817 22,472 17,038 
348, 411 181, 104 72, 620 24, 449 25, 839 26, 746 17, 653 
382, 516 198, 873 87, 289 28, 596 SOR oT 23,141 14, 400 
376, 694 191, 483 84, 632 20, 409 45, 341 19, 950 14, 879 
ULL Vt ccccters sessavasteacccccvesacecovccaccevecsastavesccccas evvescice 370, 438 187, 238 69,576 25, 878 47,391 21, 436 18,919 
AUILUSUiccrasocsssecavecsseereseucccvevssdesassesosececacavesssvece 346, 538 176, 354 72, 766 22, 564 47, 698 14,029 13, 128 
SECPCEMDE? scccseccsssrvsescersceuscsvevssccesenceseaccnccesccsss 336, 960 192, 729 43, 271 18,575 48, 782 18, 388 15, 215 
OCTOD ED aisccescccarcccstavcseteccurcs tocnsecncswscseccseresesstes 373, 927 206, 709 50, 643 16, 456 52, 844 26, 200 21,075 
INOVOMDE? cisccrccscccsecvscesestrccsadceseccsevesouscaccessess 387, 153 209, 841 61ers 24, 100 42,878 21,057 27, 702 
DECEMBER sisvarscossecevesstesceccverestdccscacecteceisancouses 389, 442 220, 776 47,487 19, 264 52eTOD 22,510 26, 650 
1953 
OTUBY iron as coscetacconcccueccusccacssceasevensecercescorscs saree 317, 266 188, 590 49, 235 17,427 21,069 18, 225 22, 721 
February Pid (you lle 173, 319 36, 175 22,674 19,100 12, 883 11,365 
March.. 307, 784 202, 391 38,525 17, 702 17,035 16, 767 15, 364 
April 301, 098 189, 276 45,059 17, 258 20, 964 16,326 12, 214 
IMAVikos coca tetosccaccticoscentsccvontrscerecduacscenstesosesveceene 380, 268 220, 255 68, 216 22, 936 39, 338 14, 513 15,010 
UMS ieece te sso ccsceeneeecdeteasocesccm acctiecedsteatvancscceecsbece 411,659 214, 588 17,026 27, 453 51, 628 20, 816 20, 149 
DULY Th cesvsosccocssccassdesecscacoseccscesteseccseuccessesesseesseee 393,098 208, 758 80, 897 24,076 46, 668 16, 130 16, 569 
AWB US Uc, Accsecvcves avencacesoesvocsteseseco teva sduesseesatsvavets 342, 569 196, 529 66, 775 19,066 30, 047 11,536 18, 616 
S@QNbCMD EL cevscscccccosesnecoveteccs eoeeusvece sacseecseransssdee 338, 204 206, 715 44, 859 25, 275 26, 311 17, 449 17,595 
WCEOD ER i ccececctosencseccosacdedece i onteccsccechcosoceeentecnses 343, 441 198, 618 55,514 16, 235 32,916 18, 286 21, 872 
INOV.GTID CF Becrsccccacscuctesead ve tacsecsess cccarescccwacecekesace 350, 737 200,671 55,629 19, 225 34, 058 20, 309 20, 845 
DEGOMPCT tiescssvccscocssececetscccecesccececocterveeccésdscces 355, 765 219, 202 47, 324 16, 380 31,002 15,012 26, 845 
1954 
260, 683 157,067 37,931 125230 22, 362 105355 20,,940 
274, 685 168, 666 44, 438 11, 879 19,071 13, 286 17, 344 
315, 656 200, 801 52, 314 13, 792 17, 742 14,687 16, 320 
292, 379 176, 746 39, 118 19, 554 19,599 20,093 17, 268 
354, 710 208, 827 58, 256 20, 267 30, 992 19, 363 17,005 
341, 789 208, 432 52noa1 17, 865 31, 799 16, 774 14, 383 
S232 190, 845 55, 246 18, 120 25,927 17,981 15, 804 
321, 968 191,611 58,410 19, 494 26,097 13, 670 12, 685 
September 330, 765 198, 986 60, 676 14,069 33,449 15, 216 8, 369 
October ..scccce 314, 306 190,924 46, 388 19, 353 35,999 11,905 9,737 
November et ioauedacbererencas Reese 365, 123 209, 150 70,984 19, 310 36, 689 14, 878 | 14, 112 
DIC COM DET cic ssssccussactccsscececetevacnclessnesosseetres cave 385, 285 215,098 nie Gal 17,942 41, 608 18,655 14, 872 
1955 
305, 704 179, 490 62,691 
296, 811 177, 669 54,966 
348, 835 209, 651 65, 145 
SOO oe 190,612 69,916 
367, 069 217, 579 66, 643 
377, 565 65,124 


228, 126 
| 
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TABLE XXI. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America Others 
Ireland 
$000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $000 
RINT ary ee ene ee ee hme 327, 190 233, 315 33, 923 22, 107 9, 391 22, 030 
CRT UATyS eee hee ER ccd 274, 167 199, 035 27, 806 14, 830 9, 596 17, 027 5, 873 
Marchi eens 2s. 342, 500 245, 709 30, 412 25, 040 11, 120 22, 447 Tyee: 
April ..... 393, 039 278, 405 48, 937 22, 452 14, 449 22, 170 6, 626 
May .... 405, 069 Dusen 43, 599 32, 059 18, 629 27, 115 10, 496 
June....... 360, 421 241, 473 39, 928 30, 700 16, 141 23, 024 9, 155 
SPOR 4S vale Mo. Aer ee ee 370, 642 234, 741 43, 299 38, 723 18, 462 23, 519 11, 898 
cust ee ee ee 357, 473 229, 464 39, 051 40, 952 17, 005 23, 634 1, 367 
September ............. 311, 500 211, 597 28, 559 27, 028 15, 046 21,477 7,793 
October .... 344, 145 238, 273 32, 726 21, 286 18, 962 26, 495 6, 403 
November . a 325, 702 224, 684 33, 327 18, 216 17, 993 24, 076 7, 406 
MOCO Del Mn oe en es 273, 008 203, 060 19, 417 13, 496 10, 318 20, 678 6, 039 
1952 
ETT eaIy gece ee eee eect seetrie saRS 307, 084 228, 711 24, 336 14, 462 11, 296 22, 220 6, 059 
February ...... ane scaaee 282, 016 211, 805 21, 289 16, 734 9,719 18, 692 By in 
March ............ 327, 019 253, 476 22, 623 10, 758 11, 584 24, 249 4, 329 
April eet 323, 971 245, 614 28, 402 13, 064 11, 215 21, 480 4,196 
Maysec LE Re eV er 385, 992 282, 893 g5017 20, 230 15, 534 27, 030 7, 088 
AFIT ci ee we es I a ee 324, 267 235, 300 31, 553 16, 827 11, 058 23, 160 6, 369 
ET) VOR es aa a i ae react Ga 343, 159 246, 606 34, 090 16, 838 10, 728 27, 656 7, 241 
Ugust ene 302, 894 212, 770 32, 387 14, 346 13, 300 24, 253 5, 838 
September .......... 349, 116 255, 144 31,495 19, 523 13, 074 21, 800 8, 080 
October ........ 376, 391 275, 215 37, 060 16, 725 14, 626 26, 572 6, 193 
Novembereeee ee tee 363, 447 264, 211 35, 273 16, 003 17, 214 24, 545 6, 201 
MECH DER Me ee et Me ec 345, 111 265, 220 28, 032 9, 659 11, 938 22, 569 7, 693 
1953 
FAHUSTY Meee Re eee ee bee at 327, 814 249, 199 30, 557 9, 458 10, 294 21, 207 7, 098 
February Aas a Se 310, 048 241, 010 27, 153 8, 933 Sani 20, 835 3, 345 
March ..........-- 360, 102 272, 845 37, 568 11, 018 11, 880 22, 059 4, 732 
April ..... 391, 758 297, 246 37, 947 12, 497 18, 064 22, 724 3, 280 
May ....... x 420, 561 312, 315 43, 534 17, 639 14, 753 27, 680 4, 640 
SAT sorte cp ae peepee AN rae, Salers 406, 281 299, 798 42, 831 17, 150 16, 269 23, 226 7, 007 
SRW? esteem ot 405, 435 286, 528 47, 070 17, 967 15, 902 31, 093 6, 875 
UGS tHe e eeee ea ae} 345, 239 244, 738 38, 409 14, 700 14, 898 26, 404 6, 092 
September a 367, 488 268, 018 34, 338 16, 902 14, 615 25, 296 8, 319 
October ....... y 358, 271 258, 252 36, 782 18, 499 16, 098 22, 169 6, 470 
INOREM Der eee ee eee 351, 400 244, 519 38, 857 16, 958 18, 899 24, 793 7, 375 
ME CEM DET eek te rey eas 338, 435 246, 747 38, 346 9, 431 12,731 22, 480 8, 699 
1954 
TANUATV er sce et ee et kee 280, 217 202, 681 28, 302 9, 132 10, 289 23, 578 6, 235 
February ......... ey ea 292,612 217, 449 29, 026 10, 478 9, 093 21, 633 4,932 
Marche hn as. 353, 036 269, 951 30, 890 9, 641 12, 226 25, O11 5, 316 
April ..... 348, 484 255, 737 35, 289 14, 886 15, 386 21, 449 5, 736 
May ....... alata VS So ae 359, 710 259, 977 35, 999 17, 299 15, 827 24, 100 6, 507 
TT Cee ee ect Ne ee es 416, 0542 296, 9864 44,6221 20, 274 16, 886 29, 091 8,195 
TROLS cep co PRS sav NR a oe 341, 246 240, 557 34, 989 16, 409 14, 974 25, 110 9, 208 
‘August... 335, 201 238, 937 31, 146 17,625 15, 635 22, 194 9, 664 
September ...... 324, 780 227, 720 30, 379 18, 891 16, 935 22, 160 8, 695 
October ........+ 333, 070 234, 864 31, 520 19, 930 17, 502 21, 892 8, 263 
November ...... ae 372, 130 273, 459 26, 475 20, 301 19, 710 22,178 10, 007 
DS Cem De ee ee ee ee 336, 658 243, 062 33, 834 8, 944 14, 102 26, 009 10, 707 
1955 
306, 637 228, 048 27, 545 11, 350 10, 010 21,851 7, 833 
307, 873 232, 692 25, 562 10, 882 9, 554 21, 628 7, 556 
376, 200 284, 934 32, 326 13) 488 12, 555 24, 743 8, 154 
382, 577 284, 784 33, 818 18, 221 15, 464 23, 679 6,611 
433, 995 318, 515 37, 095 20, 605 18, 209 28, 625 10, 946 
402, 132 300, 271 26, 588 20, 589 16, 903 26, 735 11, 046 
L 


i i i i i i i by an amount estimated at not 
1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in that month 5 2 
less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom). 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V. Pp. 36, 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


TABLE XX. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Months 


Months 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 1955 
Price Indexes 
- 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS: | ite 
eile 86.7 97.2 106.9 104.8 116.3 12555 119.6 115.8 115.5 
78.1 88.1 99.2 106.7 104.0 118. 2 124.8 119. 2 US 116.0 
thsi i 88.5 98.4 105. 2 105. 2 119.7 124. 3 119.4 11555 116.5 
78.9 90.6 99.1 104.8 106. 3 6) 123. 1 11935 116, 2 117.4 
79.9 Odie 97.8 104.1 105.6 122, 4 WANS T1857 116.0 117.3 
80.3 93.6 97.8 103.8 107.1 123, 4 121.4 119.1 116.6 118.1 
80.7 92.6 98.6 102.0 108.9 124, 3 121.0 118.6 115.4 
80. 2 93.6 99,9 101. 2 110.1 126.0 120.7 118.7 115.0 
80. 2 93.9 102. 6 99.9 LET 125.4 120-1 118.8 114.4 
81.9 94,1 104. 8 102.9 tees 2; 125.9 120.3 118.3 114.7 
84.5 94.8 105.0 103.5 o1250 126.4 120.4 i lyf al 114.5 
December -e.c.wwer 85.9 95.0 104. 9 104.0 LZ: 126.2 119, 2 116.1 114.5 
Annual Index 79.9 91.6 100. 0 103. 3 108. 3 123. ed 121.8 118.3 115.1 
Physical Volume Indexes 
[ARS Pet kh xe alee 
95.6 93.9 94.4 86.5 S203 95.7 | 100.8 103.5 87.8 103. 3 
76.6 79.5 82.0 75.0 74.8 717, 2 97.0 90. 2 9257 99.8 
89.1 92.1 90.5 80.4 84.6 94.6 Tati ee} 100.6 106.7 116.8 
88. 2 B2e2 S3a7 88.5 75.4 94.7 110.4 98.3 98.2 111.6 
96. 2 114. 6, 112.6 102. 3 106. 1 103. 1 122.9 125.0 119.3 122.1 
80.9 LTSS7 93. 1 95.9 105. 4 98.8 P2151 134, 8 114.4 124.7 
91.2 99.7 99.3 92.4 90.9 LTV 119.4 Ba) 
118.1 92.2 87.6 97.0 Ei teee 108. 3 112.0 oo 
September: saisactccee-acecsase kvasvess 82.5 90.8 107.6 89. 2 97.5 99.6 109.5 Ate} 
OCCOD ED eiscdasshesenevaricendsescaoaaseaceehe Oiae 103.9 114.3 102.0 110.6 115.0 ia lye .9 
INOWEMD OM eesc-uctceunes-cencders Coeerss 107, 2 104, 2 109, 2 AOR 102.0 LT 2 125.55 25 
DeGeneres cued eens 96.3 109. 4 Te 107.1 100.8 117.3 127.5 3 
Annual Index .................... 94,1 98.5 100. 0 94,2 93.6 163.5 114.9 6 
Price indexes 
b spe 
74,2 81.0 97.1 103.3 10%. 2 108.4 109.4 109.1 
714.7 82.2 98.0 104.0 107.6 108.1 109.0 109.6 
74.7 83.9 98.0 103.9 108.6 109.0 108.9 110.3 
WG. 86.6 99.1 104.5 109. 3 109.0 110.1 110.7 
17.4 88.5 99.8 102.6 108.5 109.3 110.4 109.7 
77.4 88.5 99.9 102.0 108.5 109.9 110.6 109.8 
GPA 87.9 98.8 100.7 109.0 109.9 110.7 
717.6 87.6 99.5 100.7 110.8 110.2 HIOUS 
September 76.5 89.3 100. 2 101.3 112.6 111.0 109.8 
OCTODER aeractens aresseseereteaosetevercsceasaee 76.5 90.1 101.7 102.0 114.0 110.7 109. 4 
INGWemab Of ss. -ctssese cts cecoss es Ti 92.8 102.6 104. 3 11356 110.1 109. L 
DECOM EN -vencssecottceerseeetss acoeevessened 80.3 95, 2 102.8 107.0 116.4 110.0 109. 2 
Annual Index .................::000 716.5 88.0 fd | 102.6 110. 3 109.4 109.5 
Physical Volume Indexes 
SANUANY<sveccsisanatoeO resto crate atat 85.8 97.4 96.6 | 98.5 L 90.0 a 116.4 136.1 .3 : 
MEDMMIARY sex.cco neces eee lee 98.1 84.6 30. 2 84.7 101.9 109.1 130.0 Wallets} 127.1 
Marc hitets caccessvacseneietese, tctacenceaetes Sous 113.3 Sie 5 103, 4 99.5 125.0 128.8 149.9 147, 2 152.9 
7240 0 b Dasteresereeer eit tere een ne meS, e 95.9 118.6 104.0 105.7 96, 2 139. 4 130. 4 163. 2 143, 3 156. 2 
May ies. crsniv at sense gWneveteete eee ceteaceers 96.0 123.6 102.6 111. 2 121.8 142.0 157.8 174. 3 148.0 178. 4 
92.6 118.9 106.1 111.9 118.5 12671 134.4 167.6 170. 64 164.5 
95. 2 117.4 103.7 104. 4 108.4 129.9 144.5 167.6 139.4 
95.7 106. 3 94.5 95.6 109.8 ZT 3 129.0 141.7 137. 2 
92.8 105.9 100.6 99.5 113, 1 nM a a} 148.4 149.4 132. 4 
OCtODER tcf ace emtecrde reais sexeoe re loRy, 128.5 108.9 104.6 P2355 a4 125.8 158.6 146.0 137.8 
INOVCMDOr erste wettest 115.8 112. 3 105.7 104.6 131.3 V2107 152, 2 An) 
December Sa. eee ee 103.0 92.8 102.7 90.7 104. 2 102.0 143.7 nh) 
Bans tees 4 110. 9]. 100.0 102.0 109. 2 | 122.7 138.0 0 


1. The change in the import coding month in June,,1954, increased the volume index for that month by an amount estimated at not less than 10%. 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, p. 36. 
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TABLE XXIII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Quarters 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Quarter be ees 
1951 ie 1952 | 1953 | 1954 [ 1955 1951 | 1952 if 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
oT oneT 
Price Indexes 
ORES Ge OUERC CN ticce or cereesesceseeacvancss necaen 118.0 124.8 LAGE 2 115. 2 WN a) 122.6 lye Si 108.5 109. 2 109.7 
MECOMGs QUALCED occas .cvceaevseaevererseus vanne 2255 122.0 119.0 116. 3 117.6 129.4 110.9 109. 2 110. 4 110.1 
Third Quarter Peary SREP REEREE PPAR 125.5 120.6 118.5 115.0 127.9 107.1 110.3 110.3 
RUG UNG QUALCOT iis. oscccessedsaivovesaddzescenes 126.0 119.9 116.9 114. 4 122.1 107.9 110. 2 109.1 
| 
Physical Volume Indexes 
RTS PL OQUATCON ercse cerca nieces ssewesanen sent 89. 2 103.0 98.2 95.5 1ORe 0 116.9 LUG ct 138.7 128.3 135.8 
NIG COM Cs OUALL CT ce kratssshcasss0.seederocecaes 98.9 118.1 119.5 110.6 U9 T5: 35.8 140.9 168.7 153.94 166. 2 
Third Quarter 108. 2 US, 117.9 110.4 123. 1 140.6 TSi25 136.4 
Fourth Quarter 116.7 124.8 116.9 Ae | 116.8 LEWES 143. 4 144. 2 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for the second quarter by an amount estimated at not less 
than 3%, Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. See Ch. V, p. 36, 


TABLE XXIV. Foreign Exchange Rates, by Months 


U.S, Dollar in Canada Pound Sterling in Canada 
Month | 
1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 1955 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 
if Canadian cents per unit 

RETEST Vs eerie ce tee e a tcnca sos eeteeeeias LOS Le 100. 48 97.05 97. 29 96. 60 294. 46 279. 51 273,05 273. 56 269.12 
Mabriaty ; : 104.92 100. 10 97.73 96.65 97.69 293. 82 278. 43 215.59 271.93 271.97 
Marches.....<2 ieee 104. 73 99, 59 98. 33 97.08 98. 43 293. 29 278. 58 276.92 273. 29 274. 81 
ADT ots ses 105.99 98.09 98. 37 98. 25 98.62 296. 74 275. 46 Rite ke 276.93 275. 86 
MAY? cseacccessees 106. 37 98. 38 99.41 98. 43 98. 59 297. 89 275. 49 279. 80 277. 48 275, 69 
SUN Eeerccs-a- ae Sees 106.94 97.92 99.44 98.13 98. 44 299.41 272. 68 279.82 276. 61 274. 66 
RIAELY) cessor ones ss 106.05 96.91 99. 18 97. 44 296.90 210. 21 279. 29 274. 59 
PAUSUSE <aJecac.sdeteustenes 105. 56 96. 11 98. 83 97.02 295. 46 268.05 Pa he aiCA® 272.95 
September 105. 56 95. 98 98. 43 96.97 295. 46 Voy fan | 275.94 Zd.60 
OCDE ieectinserses-ves He 105. 08 96. 43 98. 25 96.98 294. 11 269. 36 275. 76 271. 34 
November ai 104. 35 97. 66 97.77 96.92 29 2. 06 Zhong 274. 89 270. 90 
December 102. 56 97.06 OT ak 96. 80 286. 49 272. 40 PALO BY 269. 88 

Annual Average ............::c 105, 28 97. 89 98, 34 97, 32 294. 68 273, 40 276. 66 273. 39 


Source: Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Price and Prices Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Foreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, bi-weekly. 


TABLE XXV. New Gold Production Available for Export, by Months 


Cite 1950 1951 | 1954 1955 
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4 $000,000 
11.5 
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i 16, 2 iiee2 17 13.8 10.9 
1: EIT SEO aE aneme 8. 4 6.4 9.5 9.8 11.4 17 13.8 10.9 
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RARE EMI DR ono sata seesancssasaciodeteds cores 10.9 8.4 11.9 ie A en ee a i ; a : 
October....... ran oe 6 9.2 9.6 13. : . ' . ° 
3.6 cme 12.3 
TSN GCETEN OS 7 alle pane nee me eee 9.1 15.4 eA! ead ioe 
OM EI oc Sivocnccictcon thee .9 11.0 12.8 12.5 1123 18.3 13.5 9.8 13.7 
1.6 
q 138. 9 162. 6 144, 3 154.7 77, 
ae oR 99,3 119.0 
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CHAPTER I 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


General Trends 


Continued expansion characterized Canadian 
foreign trade in the first half of 1956 when both 
exports and imports reached record levels for any 
six-month period. The external and internal stimuli 
which contributed to the marked recovery of 
Canada’s trade in 1955 from the more moderate level 
of 1954 were on balance perhaps even stronger 
during the first six months of 1956. The continued 
prosperity of the international economy was re- 
- flected in a rate of worid trade exceeding the peak 
of 1955. Compared with the first half of 1955, there 
were larger export shipments from Canada to all the 
major trading areas and principal trading partners 
except for the United Kingdom and Australia. The 
continued high over-all pace of business activity 
in the United States was again the most important 
single source of demand for Canadian products, 
accounting for three-fifths of total exports and for 
the same proportion of their increase. In Canada, 
the upward impetus and buoyancy of the economy 
in 1955 carried over into 1956. The demands of 
industrial expansion—especially in resource de- 
velopment projects—and those generated by the 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade 


generally high levels of employment and income 
produced a steadily and sharply increasing rate of 
purchases from abroad. A particularly striking 
upswing took place in imports of primary steel 
products, machinery and plant equipment. There 
were larger purchases from all the major trading 
areas and individual partner countries, the United 
States accounting for close to three-quarters of 
total imports and for the same proportion of the 
increase over the previous half-year. 


In the first half of 1956, total exports (domestic 
exports plus re-exports) rose almost 12%, as com- 
pared with a 10% gain in the first half of 1955, 
exceeding by close to 8.5% the previous first half- 
year record of 1952. Exports were higher than last 
year in every month but March and set a value record 
for any half-year period. The volume of exports also 
attained a first half-year peak, as well as being 
virtually at the record half-year level in the second 
six months of 1955. It is worth noting at this point 
that shipments of commodities other than grains 
surpassed both in value and volume the record first 


Change from} Change from 
2nd half ’54 | ist half ’55 


July-Dec. 


Value of Trade: 


Jan .-June 


$000,000 


to to 
Jan.-June | 2nd half ’55 | ist half ’56 


PotalsExports dwavcvekecnt + 10.2 ren Ging? 
Domestic Exports+ eek Sal Ono Peeler 
Re-Exports— ........-.-....----- + 11.3 + 8.6 

TIN POLtS eee eee te eee + 22.5 + 28.8 

shotalidrad eee. See + 16.3 + 20.5 

Trade Balance........:............ = = 

Price Indexes: 1948=100 

Domestic Exports ................ 115.8 114.8 116.6 118.6 120.5 the Bly} a S58 

MN DOPES: eettes eaten. este caste 109.8 109.7 109.9 111.4 113.7 +e oe fy Bh) 

fPermisiof:Trade=ys.02..400.5 104.6 106.1 106.5 106.0 iy 158 - 0.1 

Volume Indexes: 1948=100 
Domestic Exports ................ 103.4 ete er 113.3 123.4 Vs 5) + 6.7 Se teal 
Imports —..... nf =m had rate Boas etee , 140.3 151.0 169.0 188.6 + 20.5 + 24.9 


1. Canadian export statistics exclude transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries 
under the Defence Appropriation Act which were as follows (values in $’000,000): 


1954 
Jan.-June July-Dec. 
87.5 114.9 


1955 1956 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
103.0 62.9 51.3 


: ; : : ; . ; eee 
2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the hal 

an amount estimated at not less than $40 million, and total trade and the trade balance by the same amount. Allowance 

should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 


3. Average of direct quarterly indexes. } 
4, Export price index divided by import price index. 
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half-year level achieved a year ago; they also 
attained a peak for any half-year period except 
for the second half of 1955. At the same time, ex- 
ports of grains staged a strong recovery, exceeding 
in value and volume any half-year in 1954 and 1955 
and being slightly larger in volume than in the first 
half of 1952, although they were still below the 
abnormal record levels of the 1952-53 period. 


Imports increased almost 29% over the first half 
of 1955, compared with an about 8% gain a year ago, 
and surpassed the previous first six-months peak of 
1953 by almost the same percentage. Imports were 
higher in every month in the first half of 1956 than 
in the corresponding period a year ago, and both 
their value and volume set a record for any half- 
year. As imports rose over two and a half times 
more than exports, the resulting import balance was 
the largest in Canada’s history. It was more than 
three and half times as great as in the same period 
of 1955, exceeded by 60% the previous half-year 
record of 1951, and surpassed by 50% the import 
balance for the whole of 1955. 


The recent trends inCanadian trade, with allow- 
ance for the influence of the seasonal patterns 
affecting exports and imports, are illustrated inan 
accompanying chart. The decline of both exports and 
imports from their previous peak in mid-1953 was 


arrested in early 1954: An upward movement — un- 
interrupted and particularly steep between the third 
quarter of 1955 and the first quarter of 1956 for 
imports but not continuous or as sharp for exports — 
carried trade to new peaks in the second quarter of 
1956. In that period, exports reached a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of about $4.8 billion and im- 
ports were running at about $5.8 billion. 


The average prices of exports had been de- 
clining steadily from their peak of about 126.0 in 
the second half of 1951 to reach the level of about 
115.0 in the second half of 1954. They started a 
gradual upturn in the first quarter of 1955 and 
averaged 120.5 in the first six months of 1956. The 
average prices of imports fell abruptly from their 
peak of 126.0 in the first half of 1951 to 107.5 in 
the second six months of 1952. They showed little 
change in the next three years, holding at about 
109.0-110.0, and moved to a somewhat higher pla- 
teau starting in the last quarter of 1955 to reach 
a level of almost 114.0 in the first half of 1956. 
The average prices of both exports and imports in- 
creased between the first halves of 1955 and 1956 
at about the same rate, thus leaving the terms of 
trade virtually unchanged. In view of this rather 
moderate increase, over two-thirds of the value 
gain in exports and over four-fifths of that in imports 
can be attributed to a higher volume of shipments. 
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CHART 11 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY QUARTERS, 1953 -1956 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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Direction of Trade 


The United States was as usual Canada’s 
leading trading partner in the first half of 1956. 
That country participated in almost 68% of Canada’s 
foreign trade, a fractionally higher percentage than 
a year ago. Both exports to and imports from the 
United States rose at the same rate as trade with 
all countries and reached record levels. Exports to 
the United States again accounted for about 60% of 
total Canadian exports and had the highest first 
half-year value (also being at virtually the level of 
the second half of 1955 which was a record for any 
half-year). Imports from the United States attained 
a peak for any half-year period but their share of 
the Canadian import total fell fractionally to just 
under 74:5%. As imports rose much more than ex- 
ports, there was an import balance of $744 million, 
three-quarters larger than a year ago. 


Exports to the United States went up in all 
groups except animals and animal products which 
declined very slightly. The largest absolute and 
relative gain for any leading commodity took place 
in sales of petroleum which nearly quadrupled. 
Forest products remained by far the largest major 
group, accounting for about one-half of total exports. 
Reflecting some falling-off in housing construction 
in the United States, planks and boards — which had 
the largest value increase of all individual commod- 
ities in the cofresponding period of 1955 —showed 


a moderate drop in the first half of 1956 and ship- 
ments of shingles also went down. But these de- 
clines were sufficiently compensated for by very 
Sizable advances in newsprint and wood pulp and 
plywoods and veneers to give forest products a 
20% share of the increase in total exports to the 
United States. There was a very sharp value gain 
in copper, second only to that in petroleum while 
decreases in aluminum, lead and silver were matched 
by increases in platinum metals and miscellaneous 
non-ferrous ores. Shipments of iron ore rose sub- 
stantially, and a marked advance in ferro-alloys 
offset a similar drop in internal combustion engines. 
Agricultural products registered the second best 
relative gain of all the majorgroups with particularly 
large increases in wheat and barley. 


Imports from the United States went up in every 
major group except fibres, textiles and products. 
Iron and its products accounted for about one-half 
of total imports and the gain in this group for close 
to three-quarters of the increase in purchases from 
the United States during the first half of 1956. All 
the principal items in this group but railway cars 
had considerable gains, the sharpest advances 
taking place in non-farm machinery, rolling mill 
products, cars and trucks, tractors and pipes, tubes 
and fittings. Other substantial increases were 
registered by chemicals, electrical apparatus, and 
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the agricultural and wood and paper products groups. 
The largest drop of all individual commodities was 
shown by raw cotton and a very considerable de- 
cline took place in aircraft. 


Trade with the United Kingdom presented a 
situation exactly opposite to that prevailing a year 
ago. In the first half of 1955 strong demand for 
grains, forest products and non-ferrous metals pro- 
duced a 35%increase in Canadian exports to Britain. 
But imports into Canada, adversely affected by rail, 
dock and seamen’s strikes in the United Kingdom as 
well as by a very active domestic demand in that 
country, declined by 10%. In the first six months 
of 1956, however, Canadian exports to the United 
Kingdom went down by 4% and imports into Canada 
rose by 30% to reach the highest postwar value for 
any half-year. The curtailment of British purchases 
in Canada was primarily the result of a high in- 
ventory accumulation of industrial materials during 
1955. In addition, the change in the United Kingdom- 
Canada trade picture may have been affected to 
some extent by successive fiscal and monetary 
measures taken by British authorities intended to 
reduce domestic spending and to encourage exports. 
The United Kingdom remained Canada’s second most 
important trading partner, with a proportion of the 
Canadian export total that declined from almost 
19% to 16% and only a fractionally higher share of 
total Canadian imports at over 8%. Consequently 
the United Kingdom’s participation in Canada’s 
total trade fell from over 13% to just under 12%. As 
imports from the United Kingdom rose and exports 
to that country declined, Canada’s export balance 
was reduced by over one-third: 


Agricultural products were as in 1955 the 
largest main export group in trade with the United 
Kingdom, but with a somewhat smaller value. Wheat, 
again by far the largest export to the United 
Kingdom, our most important market for that com- 
modity, went up markedly and so did flaxseed. How- 
ever, barley suffered the greatest decline for any 
individual export commodity and sales of tobacco 
were halved. Exports of non-ferrous metals and of 
iron and steel slightly more than held their ground 
and those of non-metallic minerals advanced some- 
what, compared with very sharp advances of the 
previous year. But forest products registered a 
decline of about the same magnitude as the increase 
of a year ago, owing to much lower shipments of 
planks and boards and to a lesser extent of wood 
pulp, even though sales of newsprint showed a sub- 
stantial gain. On the import side gains were spread 
over all the major commodity groups, with particular 
emphasis on iron and its products. This group 
constituted about one-third of total imports from 
the United Kingdom, and it accounted for 50% of the 
total increase in Canada’s imports from that country, 
in contrast to the previous year when the decline in 
iron and its products exceeded by one-third the fall 
in the Canadian import total from the United 
Kingdom. Especially sharp advances took place in 
rolling mill products, passenger automobiles, pipes, 
tubes and fittings and non-farm machinery. Other 
commodities showing substantial gains were elec- 
trical apparatus and wool fabrics. 


Both exports to and imports from Europe were 
over 50% larger than a year ago, attaining new 
peaks: exports for the first half-year and imports 
for any half-year period. In absolute terms the gain 
in exports amounted to almost twice that in imports, 
thus resulting in an increase of about one-half in 
Canada’s export balance with Europe. That region's 
participation in Canada’s total exports rose from 
8% to 11% and in the Canadian import total from 
under 4% to 4.5%, as compared with the first half 
of 1955. Wheat accounted for close to 90% of the 
total increase in Canada’s exports to that area with 
shipments reaching almost one-half of the total 
value of wheat sales to all countries. About one- 
third of wheat sales to Europe went to countries in 
the Soviet bloc, most of it to Russia and Poland in 
about equal amounts. As a result of these unusual 
wheat shipments as well as of some sales of barley, 
rye and butter, Canada’s exports to the Soviet bloc 
increased to over $43 million from only $2 million 
a year ago. But there were also substantial in- 
creases in wheat sales to most other regular 
Western European outlets, partly because of last 
winter’s crop damage. The increase in imports from 
Europe was spread over all major commodity groups 
with particular concentration on iron and steel 
products. That group accounted for over one-half of 
the total import gain and, within it, rolling mill 
products contributed almost one-half and passenger 
cars one-fifth of the group’s increase. All of 
Canada’s principal trading partners in the area 
shared in the increase in trade, especially Germany 
which accounted for almost one-quarter of the rise 
in exports to and about two-fifths of the advance in 
imports from Europe. Belgium and Luxembourg, 
whose exports to Canada virtually doubled, Italy, 
France and Norway also participated prominently 
in the advance. 


Exports to the Commonwealth rose for the 
second successive first half-year, but only at half 
the rate of a year ago, to reach the highest level 
since the first six months of 1952. Almost two- 
thirds of the increase was accounted for by higher 
shipments of locomotives, and there were also very 
sharp gains in aircraft and automobile parts. Exports 
to the Union of South Africa again contributed to 
about one-quarter of the export total to the area. 
That country was responsible for over two-fifths of 
the increase in Canada’s exports to the Common- 
wealth, and India accounted for one-half. Imports 
from the Commonwealth were only moderately higher 
than in the first six months of 1955; they were as 
usual concentrated on agricultural and vegetable 
products, with no drastic increases or declines for 
any of the individual leading commodities. In terms 
of participation in Canada’s trade, the share of the 
Commonwealth remained unchanged for exports and 
fractionally declined for imports, with a resultant 
fall for total trade from 5% to 4.5%. 


Exports to Latin America went up very moder- 
ately. The largest commodity gains took place in 
aircraft, ships and copper wire and manufactures, 
but there were also substantial losses in wheat 
flour and synthetic plastics. As regards individual 
countries, the increases, which were largest for — 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


1953 
% % 
Total Exports: 
BU US eatin: cng snp dens vegans eancnnnna 59.9 bth, 2 
nitedskin gadOm....0.-.s cence 15.6 16.4 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland........ 6.3 5.6 
IIT. O PO wee teers 5, Rect Rie Soo ns, 8.4 9.4 
BUND AID ONN CQ occa sich is sneshidewn degevaconsase 5.0 4.6 
COUN CTS Mente err en ee eee 4.8 SIAtss 
Imports: 
eu nitedeSta tespe...en ere Ae ee 15e5 elo 
Unitedekined oni. ..er.. teat cee ee 9.9 10.8 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland........ ond 4.4 
LE EOS sep ape: AR oelemh ie Mae lear EERE 3.6 4.3 
MeO UT AMOTICR 2.5.0.8. AE eee 6.2 7.0 
Othersqesrraat.. bev, Se he Noe 2.0 
Total Trade: 
NCE G US UES cee er ee ee ee 68.0 64.9 
United Kingdom ..................... at emaiere IASI 13.6 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland........ 4.8 5.0 
UPO DCW Paes. Boe. 2 ee Whe te | ate Se 5.9 6.8 
TATUM BAM CLI CA cc sec tec eo ees 5.6 5.8 
(QUA GVEA G She eeepc tee ce eo eae aR ag 3.0 3.9 


Peru, Mexico and Panama, were partly offset by 
lower sales to Brazil, Chile and Cuba. Imports from 
Latin America rose by almost one-quarter to. reach 
a record for any half-year. Almost two-thirds of the 
increase was accounted for by raw cotton, which 
was responsible for the entire increase in imports 
from Mexico. A gain in crude petroleum contributed 
to almost one-fifth of the increase in total imports 
from the area; while the rise in imports from 
Venezuela was entirely accounted for by larger 
shipments of this commodity. An increase in imports 
of coffee contributed to one-tenth of the total import 
gain; and most of the rise in imports from Brazil 
and about two-thirds of that from Colombia were 
accounted for by higher purchases of this*product. 


Canada’s trade with all the remaining countries 
also went up, as it did in the case of every other 
area, with purchases increasing more than sales. 
There was-.a very substantial gain in trade with 
Japan. The increase in imports from that country 
exceeded that in exports to it by about one-half; 
nevertheless Canada’s export balance with Japan 
still amounted to about one-third of total trade with 
that country, as compared with over one-half a year 
ago. There also were, in that group of countries, 
substantial increases in imports from the Netherlands 
Antilles and Lebanon, owing to larger purchases of 
petroleum products from the former and of higher 
shipments of crude petroleum via the latter’s 
territory. 


1955 1956 


1954 


% %o % % %o 
61.2 58.9 59.6 60.5 59.6 
15.3 17.9 18.7 16.9 16.1 
5.2 5.2 5.8 5.8 5.8 
7.7 9.7 8.0 9.5 11.0 
5.1 4.5 3.8 Sel 3.5 
By 3.8 4.1 3.6 4.0 
Uiseo 71.4 74.6 72.0 74.4 
9.9 9.2 8.3 8.7 8.4 
4.0 5.0 4.3 4.6 3.5 
3.9 4.8 3.7 4.9 . 4.5 
Wonk: 6:8 6.7 6.9 6.4 
1.8 2.8 2.4 2.9 2.8 
67.5 65.1 67.4 66.5 67.8 
12.5 13.6 13.3 12.6 1358 
4.6 5.1 5.0 WA 4.5 
5.7 7.3 5.8 en 7.4 
6.1 5.6 5.3 5.3 5k 
3.6 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.4 


As a result of the above discussed changes in 
the direction of trade, the over-all bilateral imbal- 
ance of Canadian trade was accentuated in the first 
half of 1945 as compared with the same period a 
year ago. In terms of the individual areas it is true 
that in 1956 there was some diminution in the export 
balances with the United Kingdom and with the 
residual area as against a reduction for only the 
latter in 1955 (but by more than in 1956). However, 
in the first half of 1956 the increase in the import 
balance with the United States over the first half 
of 1955 went up more than fivefold as compared with 
the increase in the same import balance for the first 
half of 1955 over the corresponding period in 1954. 
In other words, if the United States is excluded, the 
over-all bilateral imbalance of Canadian trade was 
actually slightly improved in 1956 as compared 
with a considerable deterioration in 1955. The 
detailed. figures comparjng the changes in 1956 
with those in 1955 (data for 1955 are in brackets) 
are as follows. The import balance with the United 
States increased by $323.3 million ($62.4 million) 
and that with Latin America by $32.6 million ($19.5 
million). The export balance with Europe rose by 
$40.5 million ($19.1 million) and that with the 
Commonwealth by $11.8 million ($9.2 million). The 
export balance with the residual area was reduced 
by $20:2 million ($34.4 million), and that with the 
United Kingdom by $71 million as compared with 
an increase of $120.8 million a year ago. 
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Main Commodity Changes! 


The outstanding development in the Canadian 
export picture for the first half of 1956 was the 
marked recovery of wheat sales. Following a sharp 
decline in 1954 and 1955 from the unusually high 
levels of the preceding two years, wheat exports 
reached an amount almost at the level of the first 
six months of 1952 and close to the value of the 
record first half-year of 1953. Another interesting 
feature during the first six months of 1956 was the 
very strong showing made by exports of machinery 
and transport equipment. This category? (Section 6 
of the SITC) registered an increase of almost one- 
quarter, compared with a drop of over one-tenth in 
the first half of 1955 and of about one-sixth in the 
corresponding period of 1954. This rise resulted 
from gains in non-farm and electrical machinery, 
automotive equipment, locomotives and aircraft 
(especially the last two), which jointly accounted 
for 16% of the increase in total exports. The gain 
in machinery and transport equipment was by far 
the largest among the four sections of the SITC? 
(Sections 5-8) which account for most of Canada’s 
exports of manufactured goods. The increase for the 
four sections together was of the order of 9%, frac- 
tionally higher than a year ago when a particularly 
sharp gain in chemicals more than compensated for 
lower shipments of machinery and _ transport 
equipment. 


There were gains in the first half of 1956 in 
every major commodity group except animals and 
animalpproducts. The very moderate decline in the 
latter group was accounted for almost entirely by 
a drop in fur skins, but total exports of fish and 
fishery products slightly more than held their own. 
The largest absolute, though not relative, increase 
of over $90 million took place in the agricultural 
and vegetable products group, accounting for almost 
40% of the total export gain. Wheat had an even 
somewhat larger increase, representing by far the 
largest individual gain among export commodities. 
Consequently wheat again became the second rank- 
ing export item in the first half of 1956, a position 
it yielded to planks and boards a year ago. Flax 
seed rose at about the same rate as wheat, in its 
own case for the second consecutive year. So did 
oil seed cake and meal, but this represented a 
halving of its rate of increase a year ago. Sales 
of whisky and rye were somewhat higher. On the 
other hand, exports of tobacco were halved to 
reach a level moderately lower than in the first 
half of 1954 but substantially higher than in the 
same period in 1953. Oats continted their decline 
from the high levels of 1951-54, falling by more 
than two-thirds. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables IV and V. 


2. See Tables XXVI-XXVIII. Starting with this 
Review, tables according to the Standard International 
Trade Classification will be regularly published on a 
half-yearly basis for Canada’s trade with al] countries, 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 


Non-metallic minerals and protiucts had the 
greatest relative gain of all the major commodity 
groups, twice that in agricultural products, and the 
second largest absolute increase, one-half of that 
in the latter group. Sales of petroleum increased by 
almost 300% over the first half of 1955 and by about 
1500% over the corresponding period in 1954, ac- 
counting for three-quarters of the gain in non- 
metallics. About two-thirds of Canada’s exports of 
crude petroleum are now delivered through the Trans- 
Mountain pipeline, and the remainder through the 
Interprovincial pipeline into the mid-northern United 
States. The bulk of exports via the former are sold 
to two refineries operating in the state of 
Washington. In fact such exports were somewhat 
curtailed in the first half of 1956 owing to a 
lengthy strike in the larger of the two refineries 
in question. There also took place in 1956 for the 
first time off-shore shipments of Canadian crude 
by tanker from Vancouver to California, a develop- 
ment stimulated by the sharp rise in tanker rates, 
affecting United States West Coast imports of 
petroleum from other foreign sources more than 
those from Canada. 


Non-ferrous metals and products had the third 
largest absolute gain among the major groups, which 
represented, however, only slightly more than one- 
half the rate of increase a year ago. Primary and 
semi-manufactured copper accounted for three- 
fourths of the gain; but most of the almost two- 
fifths value increase reflected a higher average 
price, not volume. There was also an increase of 
almost three-quarters in shipments of platinum 
metals, and there were higher sales of nickel and 
electrical apparatus. But owing to power shortages 
early in the year, exports of aluminum fell off some- 
what, and there were also lower sales of zinc, lead 
and silver. 


Prior to October 1, 1954, exports of uranium 
were included in Statistical Item 6580, miscella- 
neous non-ferrous ores, at only nominal values. In 
1954 uranium exports rose sharply, and beginning 
in October arrangements were made to include their 
correct total value in export statistics. However, 
for security reasons, which no longer apply, these 
shipments were recorded in Statistical Item 8490, 
drugs and chemicals, n.o.p. After January 1, 1957, 
exports of uranium are planned to be recorded in 
Canadian export statistics as a separate and dis- 
tinct export item. Canada’s exports of uranium 
amounted to $26.5 million in calendar year 1955, 
stood at $11.2 million in the first half of that year 
and at $22 million in the same period of 1956. 


The iron and its products group went up by 
virtually as much as non-ferrous metals, this value 
gain representing a considerable advance over the 
rate of increase achieved a year ago. Over one- 
third of the group’s gain was accounted for by iron 
ore which rose by close to one-half. Shipments of 
locomotives went up by 400% and those of ferro- 
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alloys by almost 200%. There were also very 
substantial advances in automobile parts and 
passenger automobiles of the order of about 80%. 
As a whole, exports of cars, trucks and parts 
recovered to exceed the first half-year level in 
every year since 1948 except for 1952-3, when ship- 
ments of automotive equipment were unusually high 
owing to special circumstances governing the export 
allocation of North American production. There were 
also sizable gains in non-farm machinery, scrap 
iron and steel and rolling mill products. Farm 
machinery about held its own, but there was a one- 
third decline in exports of pigs, ingots, blooms 
and billets and internal combustion engines. 


The miscellaneous commodities group showed 
the second largest relative gain, almost of the same 
order as that for non-metallics. This movement 
reversed a sharp decline in the first half of 1955 
caused mainly by a drop in exports of aircraft. The 


gain in the first six months of 1956 resulted from’ 


a marked recovery for this commodity which rose 
by close to 150%, accounting for four-fifths of the 
group’s advance. There was also a sharp increase 
in non-commercial items. Compared with the pre- 
vious year, the rate of increase in chemicals and 
allied products slowed down considerably. Of the 
main items in this group, synthetic plastics held 
their own, but there was a substantial decline in 
fertilizers and in principal chemicals. 


Some contrasting movements took place in 
wood, wood products and paper. The group as a 
whole, which formed the backbone of the export 
recovery a year ago accounting for one-half of the 
total export gain, little more than held its ground 
in the first half of 1956. Planks and boards, which 
registered the largest absolute advance of all in- 
dividual commodities in the first half of 1955, now 
had the sharpest decline; nevertheless its exports 
still exceeded the levels of any other first half- 
year in the postwar period. Sales of newsprint — 
which, as in every first half-year since 1950, was 
again the leading export item—were higher by an 
amount close to the loss in planks and boards. 
There were also gains in wood pulp, plywoods and 
veneers and pulpwood, but a drop in shingles. 


The record level of imports in the first six 
months of 1956 was a reflection of the continued 
prosperity of the Canadian economy, as the demands 
of industrial expansion, especially in resource 
development projects, and those generated by the 
generally high levels of employment and income 
produced a steadily and sharply increasing rate 
of purchases from abroad. The over-all value in- 
crease was of the order of 29%. This represented 
a gain more than three and a half times as great 
as that in the first half of 1955 and one and a 
quarter as large as that in the second half of 1955, 
as well as almost a doubling of the rate of increase 
for the whole of 1955 over the previous calendar 
year. In terms of Sections 5-8 of the SITC!, there 


1. See Tables XXVI-XXVIII. 
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was in the.first half of 1956 a gain of 35% compared 
with 6.5% in the previous first half-year, the corres- 
ponding increases for machinery and transport 
equipment being 32.5% and 10%. 


There were gains in all major groups and for 
almost every leading commodity, but those in iron 
and its products were quite outstanding. This group 
had the largest absolute and relative increases of 
close to $400 million or 50%, ten times those a year 
ago, and it accounted for 62% of the rise in total 
imports. This compared with a contribution of 24% 
to the total import increase in the first half of 1955, 
of 53% in the second half of that year, and of 46% 
in the whole of 1955 over the previous calendar 
year. Non-farm machinery, again the top ranking 
import item, had the largest absolute increase among 
individual commodities and accounted for one- 
quarter of the group’s advance. Almost all the 
leading items in this group registered gains ranging 
from 10% to over 200%. Cars, trucks and parts 
together accounted for one-fifth of the increase in 
the group, and cars alone, which went down some- 
what a year ago, for one-seventh. This increase can 
be largely attributed to such factors as the effects 
of some shortage of certain makes of cars caused 
by an industrial dispute, the growing demand for 
both low and high-priced passenger models, as well 
as certain types of trucks, not made here, and the 
increasing import content of Canadian-made cars 
as many automatic parts are not as yet manufactured 
in Canada. Rolling mill products, which fell off in 
the first half of 1955, much more than doubled this 
year and contributed more than one-sixth to the 
increase in iron and its products. Tractors ac- 
counted for one-tenth of the group’s gain, as did 
pipes, tubes and fittings which went up by almost 
200%, as compared with a one-third decline a year 
ago, reflecting the resumption of vigorous activity 
in pipeline construction. Imports of scrap iron and 
steel rose by 220%, and there were also substantial 
gains in purchases of internal combustion engines, 
tools, ball and roller bearings, cooking and heating 
apparatus and iron ore. Imports of locomotives went 
up, but those of railway cars fell by over three- 
quarters, continuing the downward trend already 
apparent in 1955. 


The second largest absolute and relative 
increase took place in non-ferrous metals and prod- 
ucts. Electrical apparatus, with a one-fifth gain 
accounted for over one-third of the group’s advance. 
Non-metallic minerals had a value increase of 
almost the same order as non-ferrous metals. Fuels 
accounted for more than one-half of the gain, as 
petroleum, fuel oils and bituminous coal went up 
substantially and gasoline and anthracite coal 
slightly more than held their ground. There were 
also sizable gains in plate and sheet glass and in 
brick and tile. Both non-ferrous metals and non- 
ferrous metals and non-metallics markedly exceeded 
the rate of increase in the corresponding period a 
year ago. This was also true of chemicals which 
rose by one-fifth, and to a lesser extent of wood, 
wood products and paper. It may be noted at this 
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point that trade in chemical products is character- 
ized by a high ratio of imports to exports, even in 
the most important producing countries. For example, 
in the United States the value of imports is about 
one-third that of exports, in the United Kingdom 
about one-half, and in Germany over one-quarter. 
In miscellaneous commodities, however, the rate 
of increase was almost halved compared with that 
a year ago. This was caused entirely by a sharp 
drop in imports of aircraft which, in the first half 
of 1955, contributed to more than one-half of the 
group’s gain. On the other hand, refrigerators and 
freezers, which in the previous half-year not quite 
held their ground, rose by one-fifth in the first six 
months of 1956. 


Imports of fibres and textiles and of agricul- 
tural and animal products went up at a somewhat 
higher rate than a year ago. Raw cotton, which 


contributed more than one-third to its group’s gain 
in that period, fell slightly; however, the increase 
for cotton fabrics was three and a half times as 
great. Wool fabrics more than recovered their loss 
in the previous first half-year, and there were also 
substantially higher imports of raw wool and miscel- 


laneous textile apparel. More than one-fifth of the. 


gain in agricultural products was. contributed by 
coffee, larger shipments of which reversed but not 
quite recovered the drop of a year ago. There were 
also substantial increases for citrus fruits, fruit 
juices and syrups and rubber products. Imports of 
crude rubber rose somewhat in value but not volume, 
as its average price although sharply below the 
peak of the second half of 1955 was nevertheless 
considerably above that in the first half of that year. 
There was a moderate gain in raw sugar; but pur- 
chases of tea fell considerably, almost exactly 
reversing the situation prevailing a year ago. 


International Background! 


In the previous Review a brief survey was made 
of world trade in 19552, which in that year attained 
a record value and volume. This issue is primarily 
concerned with outlining some of the most signifi- 
cant general trends in world production and trade 
that have taken place during the postwar decade 
ending in 1955. 


The task of reconstruction from the destruction 
and the general disruption of production and trade 
caused by the war was immensely facilitated by the 
immediate assistance extended to the war-damaged 
nations both through international organizations and 
on a unilateral basis, especially by the United 
States and also Canada, a number of countries still 
continuing to receive economic and military aid on 
a year-to-year basis. Of considerable importance in 
the over-all recovery of peacetime production and 
trade were also such factors as the wartime accu- 
mulation of foreign exchange or claims in some 
countries, especially in Latin America; the strength- 
ening of the industrial base of certain countries, 
particularly in North America, caused by the 
demands of wartime production, as well as the 
adaptation of certain innovations developed during 
the war to civilian uses, for example in the elec- 
tronic and chemical industries; and the stimulus of 
pent-up demand for both investment and consumer 
goods which made itself felt virtually throughout 
the world, particularly strongly on this continent 
and in Western Europe. 


Once the immediate crisis had been overcome, 
however, the intense striving toward recovery and 


1. For more details see United Nations, world 
Economic Survey 1955; International Monetary Fund, 
Annual Report 1955; and General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, International Trade 1955. 

2. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year 
1955, pp. 12-13. 


expansion characteristic of the postwar period laid 
bare certain structural problems associated with the 
unevenness of economic growth among various 
countries and with the prevalence of a gap between 
demand and productive capacity, the United States 
being a relative exception to this almost general 
trend. Hence an international disequilibrium, which 
took the form of a world-wide dollar shortage, be- 
came apparent and culminated in the widespread 
currency devaluations of 1949. 


However, in the wake of the boom and collapse 
in raw materials which resulted from the Korean war 
and the period of readjustment that followed, the 
world economy has since about 1953 embarked on 
a new phase of expansion only briefly interrupted 
by a mild North American recession in 1953-54: 
Both in North America and Western Europe the 
expansionary forces have been particularly strong 
in housing and in consumer durables. Between 1948 
and 1955, the combined total world commodity 
production in manufacturing, mining and agriculture 
is estimated to have risen by about two-fifths. Of 
these three broad categories, the growth in manufac- 
turing, which gave the main stimulus to the postwar 
expansion in economic activity, took place at a 
considerably higher rate than that of total commod- 
ity output, while the opposite was true of primary 
production as a whole. Western Europe showed the 
fastest rate of advance in production as well as 
trade of all the major areas, partly because of the 
vigorous recovery of the German economy. 


The non-industrial countries of the world 
registered much progress during the postwar decade, 
but their economic growth has not generally kept 
pace with that of the industrial countries, essential- 


ly because for the former primary production ac-- 


counts for a much higher proportion of total output. 
Also, to the extent to which the economic activities 
of many non-industrial countries are concentrated 
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TABLE 3. Leading Countries in World Trade, by Value of Trade and Trade per Capita, 1955 


Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. Total Trade 


Value of Trade 


U.S. $’000,000 U.S. $000,000 | ‘U.S. $000,000 
World Total+ ........ 717,417 83,952 | World TotalL 79,415 88,096 | World Total! 156,832 172,048 
1. United States .... | 15,1102 15,5482] 1. United states... | 11,108 12,360] 1. United States... 26,2182 27,9082 
2. United Kingdom 1,771 8,468 | 2. United Kingdom| 9,447 10,881] 2. United Kingdom 17, 218 19, 349 
3. Germany, Feder- 3. Germany, F'eder- 3. Germany, Feder- 
al Republic... 5, 248 6,135 al Republic....| 4,571 5,793 _ al Republic... 9,819 11,928 
4. BrANCE « .c..sse..02-s- 4,181 4,798 | 4. Canada 4,549 5,165} 4. Canada 8,976 9,928 
SpeCanada «......25-2. 4,427 4, 763 ‘ 4,221 4,688] 5. France 8, 402 9, 486 
6. Belgium and Lux- 6. Netherlands 2, 858 3,.208 | 6. Netherlands ...... 5,272 5,896 
_ embourg.......... 2, 300 2, 7716 7. Belgium and Lux- 7. Belgium and Lux- 
7. Netherlands ...... 2,414 2, 688 embourg FAs} 8) 2, 830 embourg 4,835 5,606 
SUa pani ee 1,629 2,011 2,439 2,706 4,077 4,563 
9. Venezuela.......... 1,690 HOU sO. JAPAN Seeseet.- <<. 2, 399 2,471 | 9. Japan 4,028 4,482 
LOMA Tet ss. 1, 638 1,857 | 10. Australia 1,869 2,160/10. Australia .......... Bh BPA 3,910 
TieeAustralia.--....-.. 1,656 1,750 | 11. Sweden 1,776 1,991 |11. Sweden 3,359 SFT 
12. Sweden .............. 1, 583 1,726 | 12. Switzerland ...... 1,300 1, 489 | 12. Venezuela 2,692 2,904 
1 Seisra cil eee 1,562 1,423 |13. Union of South 13. Switzerland ~ 2,525 2,796 
142 Malayeahd Sing Africa 1,435 1,485 : 
Aporewiy tse 1,016 1,358 | 14. india 1, 297 1,361 | 14. Brazil 3, 192 2,729 


15. Switzerland........ 1,225 1,307 | 15. Brazil 1,630 1,306 | 15. India 2,479 2,640 


Trade per Capita2 


U.S. $ U.S. $ 

1. New Zealand ...... 1. New Zealand .... 329 371 | 1. New Zealand... 655 706 

2. Venezuela.......... JaCanada? aes<2.. 299 B3leiw2: Canadarmssiat= 591 636 
SAC ANA GA see... Se SRINOEWA Yuet. 300 318 | 3. Belgiumand Lux- 

4. Belgiumand Lux- 4, Belgiumand Lux- embourg .......... 530 611 

embourg.......... embourg.......... 278 308 | 4. Switzerland ...... 513 562 

5. Switzerland........ 5. Switzerland ...... 264 299 | 5. Netherlands ...... 497 549 

6. Sarawak.............. 6. Netherlands ...... 269 299 | 6. Sweden .............. 466 512 

7. Netherlands ...... 7. Hong Kong ...... = 267 DT Ball wade, NOLWO Nu coer eee: 472 503 

8. Sweden .......0...... 8. Sweden .............. 246 274 | 8. Venezuela ........ 473 503 

9. Denmark ............ 9. Denmark ............ 264 264 | 9. Denmark ............ 479 499 

10. Trinidadand To- 10. Trinidad and To- 10. Sarawak ............ 448 492 
POU wees baie O ean ee 209 239 11. Trinidad and To- 

11. Hong Kong ........ deeiSara weak ol .cc.---- 217 236 ba gor... 428 471 

12. Australia.....!...... 12. Australia .......... 208 233 | 12. Hong Kone........ 455 468 

13, Malayaand Sing- 13. United Kingdom 185 PVA NN AGT b Ey ese 392 422 

APONewinse ee: 
14 srinland :.....2225.-. V4vIreland “-2-0-...--: 172 197 ,14. United Kingdom 337 377 
MO NOIWAY .....cccins: UO cpIStael cce.ageczass 170 GT all De. Rumen Giese cee 319 367 


Sources: Internationa] Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September, 1956; and United Nations Statistica] 
Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Statistical Papers, Series A, Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3. 

1. World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and those countries of Eastern Europe not reporting trade currently. 

2. Including military aid extended to other countries. ; ; ; , 

3. Trading countries as listed by I.M.F., except that Aden, Netherlands Antilles, and countries with neither exports nor 
imports of U.S. $100 million in 1955 were excluded. 
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on one or a few export commodities, their economies 
are extremely vulnerable to the vagaries of inter- 
national demand due to the generally slow response 
of both demand for and supply of primary products 
to price changes; consequently that group of 
countries has been traditionally subject to pro- 
nounced variations in income and production. More- 
over, for purely economic reasons—in view of the 
relatively high frequency and magnitude of price. 
fluctuations combined with a rather inelastic supply’ 
situation— but also in some cases due to strategic 
considerations, the industrial countries have been 
encouraged in research on and the development of 
synthetic and other substitutes for many primary 
products. 


Another problem has been associated with 
the fact that over a long period now consumption 
in industrial countries has accounted for a declining 
proportion of total production, and food for a dimin- 
ishing share of total consumption. Moreover, most 
governments have been under strong pressure to 
provide special support to agriculture, with the 
resulting reduction in import requirements of food 
deficit countries and mounting surpluses in tradi- 
tional exporting areas, this development affecting 
particularly drastically the output of the staple 
energy foods. In addition to the tendency of indus- 
trial areas to produce themselves an increasing 
share of their requirements of many raw materials, 
there has been felt also the influence of the dimin- 
ishing relative importance of the requirements for 
raw materials in relation to manufacturing output. 
This trend has resulted from such developments as 
a shift in the composition of output from consumer 
to producer goods which generally have a lower 
raw material content in relation to the value of the 
final product; within the consumer category a shift 
in demand from simple non-durable goods (particu- 
larly textiles) to more complex durables; in the case 
of durable goods a growing complexity and an in- 
creased degree of fabrication and processing due to 
technological progress; scientific advances making 
possible a greater economy in the use of raw 
materials, and the development of synthetics 
whose production generally requires less raw 
materials than the amount whose use they displace. 


However, despite a number of special as yet 
unsolved problems, considerable over-all progress 
has taken place during the postwar decade in the 
international economic balance. The primary evi- 
dence of this trend has been the increasing ability 
of the rest of the world to finance its purchases 
from the United States with the combined receipts 
from commercial shipments to, and the flow of 
private capital and remittances from, that country. 
There has been considerable decline in the dollar 
gap, measured as the difference between such 
receipts and payments for purchases from the United 
States. Indeed, the gold and dollar reserves of the 
rest of the free world have been rising steadily 
since 1952, although there have been important 
variations among the various areas and individual 
countries concerned. But, it also has to be borne 


in mind, however, that this over-all improvement in 
the reserve position has been made possible by 
economic aid and military expenditures of the United 
States which since 1950 have accounted for about 
one-fourth of the total dollar supply available to the 
rest of the free world. 


As a corollary of the general strengthening of 
the international balance of payments position of 
most countries, there has taken place in the last 
few years a progressive removal of impediments to 
trade, as monetary and fiscal policies have been 
coming increasingly into use to correct balance of 
payments disequilibria in preference to commercial 
or exchange restrictions. Discrimination, especially 
that resulting from bilateral arrangements, has had 
less influence on the direction of trade, and progress 
has been made in extending multilateral trade and 
payments, in contrast to the stringent and dis- 
criminatory' restrictions characteristic of the 
immediate postwar years. However, generally 
speaking, the easing of quantitative controls and 
the tariff reductions of the recent years have been 
concentrated on industrial materials and capital 
equipment rather than on foodstuffs and consumer 
manufactures whose movement in international 
trade is by and large still far from unrestricted. 


Under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 


‘Trade, which has now been in operation since 1947, 


import duties have been bound with the resultant 
stability for a large part of the customs tariffs of 
the thirty-five governments which are the contract- 
ing parties to the Agreement and which account for 
over four-fifths of world trade. During the review 
session of the GATT in the latter part of 1954 and 
in 1955, the schedules of tariff concessions were 
extended by the contracting parties until the end 
of 1957, and additional reductions and bindings 
were negotiated in 1955 in connection with the 
accession of Japan to the Agreement. During the 
first half of 1956, there took place the fourth 
general round of multilateral tariff negotiations 
among twenty-two of the contracting parties. Canada 
negotiated some new agreements with the United 
States and with twelve other countries in Europe 
and Latin America. In addition, under the most- 
favoured-nation principle which governs GATT 
negotiations, all tariff concessions agreed to at 
the conference will become available to Canada 
regardless of whether this country negotiated 
them directly. 


Two other significant events concerning 
Canada’s trade took place in 1956. In February 
Canada concluded a trade agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. providing for reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation treatment of trade and for Russian purchases 
of wheat. The agreement recognizes, however, that 
in the conduct of trade either government may apply 
prohibitions or restrictions of any kind for the 
protection of its essential security interests. 
Canada’s strategic export controls are therefore not 
affected and the Canadian government reserved the 
right to establish values for ordinary and special 
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duties on any Russian products that may enter 
Canada in such increased quantities as to cause 
serious injury to domestic producers. Soviet 
Russia’s wheat quarantee covers the purchases of 
a minimum of 44 million bushels over a period of 
three years at prices and on terms at which the 
Canadian Wheat Board is making its sales to its 
major customers at the time Soviet purchases take 
place. Also related to Canada’s wheat sales, a 
new International Wheat Agreement was concluded 
in 1956, however again without the participation 
of the United Kingdom. But total export quotas for 
the 1956-59 period covered by the IWA were reduced 
from 395 to 303 million bushels and Canada’s from 
153 to 103 million bushels, with also a reduction 
of the maximum and minimum price from respectively 
$2.05 to $2.00 and $1.55 to $1.50 per bushel. 


World trade, which reached by 1948 its prewar 
level, rose between 1948 and 1955 by about-three- 
fifths at a rate exceeding the increase in world 
production. The composition of world trade in the 
postwar decade showed a trend parallel to that in 
world output. During this period world food produc- 
tion has grown more than world trade in food, the 
latter also lagging in relation to total world trade, 
both production and exports rising more in industrial 
than non-industrial countries. Trade in raw materials 
roughly kept pace with total world trade, only be- 
cause exports of petroleum about doubled between 
1948 and 1955, in this case a relative decline 
taking place in exports of industrial rather than 
primary producing countries. Trade in manufactures 
rose at a higher rate than total world trade and has 
been characterized by the increasing importance 
of machinery, transport equipment and chemicals 
and a shrinking market for textiles. Western Europe, 
especially Germany, and Japan very considerably 
increased their share of total exports of manufac- 
tures, while that of the United States and the United 


Kingdom declined. As a concomitant of the relative 
predominance of international trade in manufactures, 
trade among industrial countries in the postwar 
period showed a higher rate of increase than both 
trade between industrial and non-industrial countries 
and trade among non-industrial countries. 


Canada has played a very important role in the 
shaping of some of the above-discussed trends. On 
the one hand this country has become the world’s 
largest importer of capital goods owing to the 
tremendous economic development since the end 
of the war. On the other hand, Canada is one of 
the world’s most important exporters of base 
metals and other raw materials used in the more 
complex types of industry, as well as being a 
potential major exporter of petroleum and, in view 
of the industrial expansion under way, especially 
in the engineering and chemical industries, of 
certain types of manufactured goods for which there 
has been increasing demand in foreign markets. 
Canada’s share of world trade in 1955 amounted 
to about 6% as it did in every year since 1952. 
Canada was in 1955 again the world’s fourth 
leading trading nation, surpassed only by the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Germany. The same 
ranking also again applied to Canada’s position 
as a world importer, but in exports France placed 
in 1955 ahead of this country by a very small margin. 
Canada’s per capita trade is normally much greater 
than that of the other leading world traders, and 
Canada was in 1955 again in this respect a world 
leader second only to New Zealand. World industrial 
production has continued to rise in the first half of 
1956, especially in North America and continental 
Western Europe. World trade has advanced at a rate 
exceeding the record level of 1955, and for Canada 
the rate of increase has been even higher than that 
for the world total. 


CHAPTER Ii 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States and the United Kingdom were 
as usual Canada’s leading trading partners in the 
first half of 1956. Those two countries accounted 
together for 79.6% of Canadian foreign trade, partici- 
pating in 75.7% of this country’s exports and 82.8% 
of imports — a somewhat lower proportion for exports 
than in the corresponding period in 1955 and virtual- 
ly the same for imports. The United States share of 
Canadian foreign trade was fractionally higher at 
67.8% and that of the United Kingdom declined 
from 13.3% to 11.8%. In absolute terms, the value 
of Canada’s foreign trade with those countries was 
higher than a year ago. There was an increase in 
both exports to and imports from the United States. 
That country’s share of the Canadian export total 
remained unchanged at 59.6% but its proportion of 
Canada’s total imports declined fractionally to 
714.4%. Exports to the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, fell while Canada’s imports from that country 


rose. Thus the United Kingdom’s respective shares 
declined from 18.7% to 16.1% for exports and 
fractionally rose to 8.4% for imports. 


Nine other countries accounted for 1% or more 
of exports from or imports into Canada in the first 
half of 1956 as compared with eight a year ago. 
There was little change in the composition of the 
group, with the Netherlands not on the list this 
year and Mexico and France added to it. In the first 
half of 1955 Venezuela was the only country other 
than the United States and the United Kingdom to 
provide more than 1% of Canada’s imports; but this 
year the Federal Republic of Germany, Mexico and 
Japan were also in this category. Venezuela re- 
mained Canada’s third leading import source and 
Germany again ranked fourth, the latter also be- 
coming the third leading market for Canadian 
products, ahead of Japan. 


Trade with the United States 


Canada’s total trade with the United States 
rose by over one-fifth in the first half of 1956. 
Exports went up by $144.7 million or 11.8% to 
$1,373.6 million, achieving a first half-year record 
and being almost at the peak six-months level set 
in the second half of 1955. Imports from the United 
States increased by $468 million or 28.4% to 
$2,117.2 million, setting a record for any six- 
months period. The resulting import balance of 
$743.7 million was 77% higher than a year ago and 
surpassed the previous peak in the first half of 
1947 by more than 50%. 


The increase in Canada’s trade with the United 
States was part of the general upswing in that 
country’s foreign trade. In the first half of 1956 
United States exports went up 19% and imports 15%, 


compared with gains of respectively 11% and 5% 
a year ago. Canada remained by far the most im- 
portant trading partner of the United States, taking 
almost five times as much of United States exports 
as Mexico, the second ranking individual purchaser. 
With an increase from 23% to 25% of the United 
States export total, Canada again purchased more 
than the twenty Latin American republics together 
but less than Western Europe (including the United 
Kingdom) which as last year accounted for 30% of 
United States exports. Canada contributed over one- 
third of the increase in the United States export 
total, her purchases increasing at a higher rate 
than those of either Latin America or Western 
Europe. Canada’s share of total imports into the 
United States declined somewhat, from 23% to 22%, 
between the first halves of 1955 and 1956. Latin 


TABLE 4. Trade of Canada with the United States 


Jan.-June | July-Dec. 


DOME SUC HX POLS eee s.ccce-cc-seceet -vancers stse Te 20y Ome wel O67 
FRGSEUXDOLUS a ceesere-nce races eens ome eeaees 2453 26.0 
LYN OFUS es czeess-c este tenacectovsccceeseraceteeiees 1,502.8 1, 458.6 
Potal wra d tesccceteeses cot cese see cee 2,647.6 2,681.2 
Trade: BalanCe ss cececcccn.ccsnrcsescteseeeseeoes - 358.0 - 235.9 


Jan.-June 


$ 


1955 Change from 


2nd half ’54 


Change from 
1st half ’55 


to 
1st half ’56 


to 
July-Dec, | Jan.-June | 2nd half ’55 


’000,000 %e % 
1,203.1 1,356.2 1,345.4 +13.3 +11.8 
25. 7 27.1 28,2 = = 
1,649.2) 1,803.0. 2,117.2 +23. 6 +28. 4 
2,878.0 3,186.4 3,490.8 +18. 8 +21.3 
420.4.- 419,6 ~ ©4327 = = 
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America was again the leading supplying region, 
with an unchanged share of 30% of the United 
States import total. But Canada was displaced 
from second rank by a very narrow margin by Western 
Europe, whose share rose from 20% to 22%. Both 
Latin America and Western Europe had a higher 


rate of increase in their exports to the United 


States than did Canada, as well as accounting for 
a larger percentage of the total increase in United 
States imports. Nevertheless Canada sold to the 
United States four times more goods than Brazil, 
the second ranking individual supplier. 


Domestic Exports to the United States! 


Exports to the United States in the first half 
of 1956 went up in all groups except animals and 
animal products which declined very slightly. Non- 


metallics had the largest advance, both in absolute © 


and relative terms. This group’s value gain was 
almost two and a half times larger than last year’s 
and its rate of increase, which also a year ago 
exceeded that in any other group, was almost 
doubled. Sales of petroleum which accounted for 
85% of the rise in non-metallics, almost quadrupled, 
as they did last year, with the largest value and 
percentage gains among all the leading commodities. 


Wood, wood products and paper is by far the 
most important major export group in trade with the 
United States, as it also is in Canada’s total export 
picture. In the first half of 1956 this group accounted 
for a somewhat reduced percentage of total exports 
to the United States, which was however still close 
to one-half. A year ago wood, wood products and 
paper had by far the largest gain among the major 
groups, accounting for over four-fifths of the increase 
in exports to the United States. In the first half of 
1956, however, the amount of the advance was more 
than halved, representing the lowest relative gain 
of all groups and a contribution of only one-fifth 
to the rise in total exports. Planks and boards in 


the first half of 1955 accounted for almost two-thirds 


of the group’s increase and had the greatest value 
gain of all individual commodities. But in the first 
six months of 1956 planks and boards showed a 5% 
drop, reflecting some falling off in housing con- 
struction in the United States. A similar situation 
prevailed in shingles, which lost half of the gain 
made last year. There was a rise in exports of 
plywoods and veneers, but only about half as much 
as a year ago, and pulpwood more than recovered a 
slight drop. Both newsprint and wood pulp advanced 
more than last year, especially newsprint which 
contributed to two-thirds of the group’s gain. 


Non-ferrous metals, which again accounted for 
about one-sixth of the export total to the United 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VI. 


| 200%, 


States, had a slightly higher rate of advance than 
last year, but showed some divergent movements. 
Both copper and platinum metals rose about ten 
times as much, the gain for the former contributing 
to four-fifths of the group*s advance. But nickel, 
which with a one-fifth increase a year ago con- 
tributed to two-thirds of the: group’s gain, barely 
held its own, and zinc rose only’ about one-third as 
much. Both aluminum and silver fell by more than 
they advanced a year ago, and lead dropped again 
though by a somewhat smaller amount. Electrical 
apparatus did not quite recover its decline of last 
year, but miscellaneous ores much more than made 
up for their loss. 


Agricultural and vegetable products, ‘which had 
by far the sharpest decline in the first half of 1955 
among those four groups that did not show gains, 
registered the second largest relative increase in 
the corresponding period of 1956. Barley accounted 
for about one-quarter of the group’s fall a year ago, 
but this year it more than recovered the loss, con- 
tributing to two-fifths of the group’s gain. There 
was also a very substantial increase in shipments 
of wheat, accounting for over one-third of the 
group’s rise and reversing the sizable decline of 
last year. There were gains in whisky, fresh 
vegetables, maple syrup and maple sugar and 
peat moss and other mosses. Fodders fell again, 
but considerably less than a year ago. Exports -of 
animals and animal products, on the other hand, 
declined somewhat although less than last year as 
decreases in fur skins, fresh pork, canned meats 
and molluscs and crustaceans were only partly 
offset by increases in dairy and pure-bred cattle 
and fresh and frozen fish. 


Exports of iron and its products were four 
times higher than last year. Iron ore, which a year 
ago had the largest relative increase among all the 
export leaders of close to 450%, rising from a very 
small first half-year base of $3.2 million to $17.4 
million, this year showed an about 50% gain, 
accounting for three-quarters of the group’s advance. 
The largest relative increase in the group, of almost 
was registered by ferro-alloys. Non-farm 
machinery, which declined somewhat last year, 


‘made a substantial gain. There were also sizable 


increases for scrap iron and steel, and castings 
and forgings. But farm implements and pigs, ingots, 


‘blooms and billets, which went up very considerably 


a year ago, not quite held their ground; while en- 
gines, which almost doubled, much more than lost 


the gain of the previous year 


Chemicals and allied products did not sustain 
last year’s rate of advance. There were considerably 
lower shipments of fertilizers; but exports of ura- 
nium doubled. Miscellaneous commodities, on the 
other hand, were close to recovering their decline 
mainly as a result of a reversal of the situation in 
exports of aircraft. 
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Imports from the United States! 


Imports from the United States went up in the 
first half of 1956 in all the major groups except 
fibres, textiles and products, but they were particu- 
larly concentrated on iron and steel products. In the 
first half of 1955 the latter accounted for over two- 
fifths of total imports from the United States and 
for two-fifths of the total increase. This year the 
corresponding proportions went up to about one- 
half for the import share and close to three-quarters 
for the import gain, representing the largest absolute 
and relative advance among all major groups. Thus, 
while a year ago the rate of gain in iron and its 
products was about at the level of that for total 
imports from the United States, this year it was 
more than two-thirds as great. 


Every leading iron and steel item showed a 
higher value in the first half of 1956. The largest 
absolute increase among all the leaders in this 
group was registered by non-farm machinery, 
accounting for over one-quarter of the group’s gain. 
The rise in rolling mill products, which lost some 
ground last year, amounted to more than half of that 
in non-farm machinery. For passenger automobiies 
the gain was thirty-two times as great as that a 
year ago, and sixteen times for tractors. Both 
freight automobiles and scrap iron and steel in- 
creased twice as much; pipes, tubes and fittings 
converted a two-fifths loss into a 200% increase, 
and farm implements rose by twice the amount of 
their last year’s decline, a similar situation pre- 
vailing for cooking and heating apparatus, tools 
ana ball and roller bearings. Automobile parts, on 
the other hand, increased by less than half as much 
as they did a year ago, and there were also smaller 
gains for engines and iron ore. 


With an increase of about one-eighth of that in 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals registered the 
second largest absolute as well as relative gain, 
the latter representing a considerably higher rate 
of advance than took place last year. Two-fifths 
of the group’s rise was accounted for by electrical 
apparatus. There were also sizable increases in 
manufactured brass and aluminum foil and manu- 
factures. Non-metallic minerals, which fell moder- 
ately a year ago, showed an increase of one-fifth, 


with gains for all the leading commodities in the 


.group except petroleum. Bituminous coal accounted 


for close to one-third of the group’s advance and had 
an increase five times that a year ago, and there 
was also a substantially higher gain for brick and 
tile. But anthracite coal, fuel oils and gasoline did 
not recover last year’s losses. Imports of petroleum 
fell off again though by a smaller amount. 


Imports of agricultural and animal products 
were higher than a year ago, with a substantially 
larger rate of increase for the former but the reverse 
for the latter. There were considerable gains in 
citrus fruits, soybeans, fruit juices and syrups, 
crude rubber and rubber products. But fresh vege- 
tables slightly less than held their ground, and 
there was a substantial fall in fur skins. Chem- 
icals and allied products and wood, wood products 
and paper about doubled their rate of advance, with 
sharp gains in principal chemicals, synthetic 
plastics, paperboard, paper and products and logs, 
timber and lumber. 


There was more than a halving of the rate of 
increase for miscellaneous commodities. Imports 
of aircraft had a decline amounting to four-fifths 
of last year’s gain, and a considerable fall also 
took place in medical, optical and dental goods. 
But for refrigerators and freezers the decrease of 
a year ago was converted into a one-fifth increase, 
and there were also a gain in tourist purchases. 


Fibres, textiles and products were the only 
group which registered a decline in the first half 
of 1956, of about the same magnitude as last year’s 
gain. There was a drastic fall in imports of raw 
cotton which decreased by four-fifths as compared 
with an increase of over one-quarter a year ago. 
This development, which had already begun in the 
second part of 1955, was caused by a switch in 
Canadian purchases to Mexico where prices of 
certain grades of cotton were at least temporarily 
at a more competitive level than the relatively high 
export prices prevailing in the United States. There 
was also a slight fall in miscellaneous apparel 
while synthetic fabrics went up moderately. But 
cotton fabrics registered a one-fifth gain, more than 
doubling last year’s increase. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom in the 
first half of 1956 presented a picture quite different 
from the situation prevailing a year ago. Then, 
Canadian exports to the United Kingdom rose 34.7% 
to reach a first half-year peacetime record, while 
imports declined 10.4%. This year, exports fell 
by 3.9% to $371.4 million, and imports rose 30.6% 
to $238.8 million to achieve a peak for any half- 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VII. 


year period. Consequently Canada’s export balance 
with the United Kingdom was reduced by almost 
two-thirds to $132.6 million. 


The trend of Canada-United Kingdom trade in 
the first half of 1956 was in line with the general 
movement of Britain’s foreign trade. United Kingdom 
exports went up 15% and imports into that country 
rose 4%, as against increases of respectively 4% 
and 14% a year ago. Canada recovered to third rank 
as a market for British products, after Australia and 
the United States, from the fifth place she held 
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TABLE 5. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 


1955 Change from | Change from 


2nd half ’54| 1st half ’55 


Jan June | July-Dec. 


Domestic: EXpOrts’222...:c5-.<c0c.s.0doscccncses 284. 6 368. 8 
RE SEPA) OUST © Sensi cece ececsscceossarasnay csesescs 2.4 2.9 
DMO EES Se ais sasa tv ivancorecnwessannecussevesaceeves 204.1 188, 4 
POG PTA OC cn ecce Mees cases bes vancesduckseaseseeat 491.2 559.6 
rad ewbalan@e@. s..s..sccvestsnetesses= ectecdeead + 82.9 +182. 9 


last year when she was also preceded by the Union 
of South Africa and New Zealand. It is interesting 
to note that United Kingdom statistics show a gain 
of 47% for total exports to Canada, which is much 
higher than the percentage derived from Canadian 


statistics. A large part of this discrepancy is 
accounted for by ships, the most prominent item 
being the liner Empress of Britain delivered to 
Canada in May and valued at about $15.9 million. 
These were included in United Kingdom but not in 
Canadian statistics, as the latter do not show ships 
for use in foreign trade or ships of British con- 
struction and registry transferred to Canadian 
registry for use in coastal trade. Canada was again 
a major supplier of the United Kingdom, second 
only to the United States and ahead of Australia, 
New Zealand and India. 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


In the first half of 1956 exports to the United 
Kingdom exceeded the levels of a year ago only in 
four out of the nine major groups. Moreover in three 
of the four the rate of increase did not even approxi- 
mate last year’s advance. Fibres and textiles, the 
remaining group which showed a gain, reversed a 
slight decline, but it accounts for only a fraction 
of Canada’s export total to the United Kingdom. 


Non-metallics had the largest absolute gain, 
but only one-third of that a year ago, mainly 
because of smaller increases in asbestos and 
coal and coke. Exports of iron and steel products, 
which rose 125% in the first half of 1955, and 
those of non-ferrous metals, which last year had 
the largest absolute increase, only slightly more 
than held their ground. Shipments of pigs, ingots, 
blooms and billets which made an appearance at 
$2.3 million last year, fell by over four-fifths. 
Rolling mill products, which increased from a very 
small amount in the first half of 1954 to $2 million, 
not quite held their ground. Scrap iron and steel 
more than lost their gain of a year ago. But there 
were very substantial increases for ferro-alloys, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VIII. 


| to to 
Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June| 2nd half ’55| 1st half ’56 

$000,000 % % 
384.6 384.7 369. 0 me BSS: aa: 
1.9 2.8 2,5 —- - 
182.9 217.6 238. 8 +15.6 +30. 6 
569, 4 605. 1 610. 2 +08. 1 Tate 
+203. 7 +169. 8 +132. 6 = _ 


and iron ore and non-farm machinery. Exports of 
aluminum, which accounted for well over one-half of 
last year’s gain in non-ferrous metals, went up 
slightly. The loss in zinc more than outweighed its 
very substantial increase a year ago, while lead 
lost over one-half of its advance and nickel about 
one-tenth. But for copper a slight decline was 
converted into a moderate gain, and platinum 
metals, which fell by almost one-quarter last year, 
rose by over two-thirds. 


Agricultural and vegetable products, which in 
both first half-years accounted for almost two- 
fifths of Canada’s total exports to the United 
Kingdom, lost some ground in 1956 as compared 
with a three-quarters gain in 1955. Wheat, as usual 
by far the largest Canadian export item to the 
United Kingdom, again showed the greatest single 
individual value gain among all commodities, but it 
was only half of that a year ago. Wheat flour, which 
fell by about two-fifths last year, had a small 
increase. Shipments of oil seed cake and meal rose 
very substantially, although by a lower amount and 
at a lower rate than last year. Flax seed also went 
up at a lower rate but by an amount four times as 
great. There were again gains for soybeans, vege- 
table oils, corn, apples and fodders, although for 
the last two not nearly as considerable as last 
year. On the other hand, oats reversed their advance 
of last year. Barley, which with a 400% gain last 
year accounted for one-third of the group’s increase, 
fell by more than two-thirds. Tobacco had a 50% 
fall compared with an over three-quarters gain a 
year ago. There was also a decline in animal 
products, mainly due to lower exports of fur skins 
and with some losses in canned fish, cheese and 
unmanufactured leather. 


Wood, wood products and paper fell by an 
amount somewhat greater than that by which they 
rose a year ago. Planks and boards, which con- 
tributed to about two-fifths of the group’s increase 
last year, fell by over 40%. For wood pulp a 7% gain 
was converted into a decline of over one-quarter, 
and for plywoods and veneers an over 300% increase 
was changed to a fall of one-fifth. But pulpwood 
and paperboard had about the same increase as a 
year ago, and newsprint almost doubled its gain. 
The chemicals and allied products group, which 
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rose by over one-half last year, declined somewhat 
owing to sizable losses in principal chemicals and 
synthetic plastics. 


Imports from the United Kingdom! 


Imports from the United Kingdom went up in the 
first half of 1956 in all major groups, with parti- 
cular concentration on iron and steel products 
which had the largest absolute increase and a 
relative gain only second to and virtually at the 
level of that for non-ferrous metals. Iron and its 
products increaSed its share of the Canadian import 
total from the United Kingdom from 30% to 34%. 
Also, while a year ago the group’s 30% decline 
more than accounted for the total decrease in 
Canada’s imports from the United Kingdom, this 
year iron and its products contributed to one-half 
of the import gain. In contrast to the situation 
prevailing last year, almost every major item in 
this group showed an increase. Non-farm machinery 
which had the largest individual drop, went up by 
almost one-third. Rolling mill products had the 
greatest absolute, as well as relative, gain re- 
versing a one-half decline. Similarly, for passenger 
automobiles an almost one-third fall was converted 
into a 70% increase, for pipes, tubes and fittings 
a two-fifths drop was changed into a 160% gain, 
and castings and forgings also more than recovered 
their last year’s loss. There were also gains for 
wire products, automobile parts, tools and bicycles 
and tricycles. On the other hand, there were again 
declines in engines and tractors but on a smaller 
scale than a year ago. 


Non-ferrous metals,- which accounted for one- 
fifth of the increase in total imports from the United 
Kingdom in the first half of 1956, with an over 50% 


gain, very strongly recovered from last year’s slight 
decrease. A similar situation was in evidence for 
non-metallics which rose by almost one-third. 
Electrical apparatus contributed to over one-third 
of the gain in non-ferrous metals. There was also a 
very sharp advance in aluminum as well as sizable 
increases in platinum metals and aluminum foil and 
manufactures. One-quarter of the gain in non- 
metallics was accounted for by pottery and china- 
ware and another quarter by plate and sheet glass. 
Anthracite coal almost held its own compared with 
a 30% fall last year. 


Fibres, textiles and products reversed the very 
slight decline of a year ago to account for about 
one-eighth of the total gain in imports from the 
United Kingdom. Wool fabrics, which declined most 
among textiles last year, had by far the greatest 
value increase contributing to three-fifths of the 
group’s gain. Losses of a year ago were also more 
than recovered by wool carpets and mats, wool 
yarns and warps, \miscellaneous apparel, and cotton 
yarns, threads and cords. Cotton fabrics, however, 
only recovered somewhat more than one-half of last 
year’s decline. On the other hand, for wool noils 
and tops, coated and impregnated cloth, and syn- 
thetic fibres gains of a year ago were changed 
into decreases 


There were no particularly large valueincreases 
for any of the remaining commodity groups; of these 
animal products had the greatest absolute and 
relative gain. In terms of individual commodities 
there were increases for unmanufactured leather 
and leather footwear, fur skins, confectionery, 
cereal foods and bakery products, books, principal 
chemicals and pigments. But imports of aircraft. 
declined by one-third, reversing an almost 250% 
gain last year. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries 


Venezuela 


Exports to Venezuela, with a 6% increase, 
recovered from last year’s decline to about the 
level of the first half of 1954 of $15.5 million. 
Wheat flour was as usual by far the largest export 
item, but shipments fell again, by one-quarter to 
$4.1 million. Powdered, condensed and evaporated 
milk, the second ranking export item, also declined, 
by 8% to $1.8 million. There were also losses in 
synthetic plastics, aluminum, farm implements, 
engines, asbestos and manufactured brass. But 
these declines were more than compensated for by 
gains in passenger automobiles, non-farm machinery, 
copper wire and manufactures, pipes, tubes and 
fittings, electrical apparatus, planks and boards, 
wood pulp, newsprint, dairy and pure-bred cattle, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 


seed potatoes and eggs in the shell. Imports 
from Venezuela went up again, by 5% to $93.3 


million. Shipments of crude petroleum rose by 6% 


but those of fuel oils declined at twice that rate. 
Together those commodities accounted as usual for 
almost all of Canada’s purchases from Venezuela, 
which again ranked third among Canada’s import 
sources. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


There was a very substantial increase in 
Canada’s trade with Germany in the first half of 
1956. While a year ago exports went up 24% and 
imports 20%, this year the former rose 51% to reach 
almost $60 million, and the latter increased 80% to 
$39.1 million. Exports of wheat, again by far the 
most important export item at $31.5 million, almost. 
doubled to account for over 50% of total exports to 
Germany (as against only two-fifths a year ago) and 
for three-quarters of their increase. There were 
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TABLE 6. Trade of Canada with Nine Leading Countries, by Half Years 


1st half55 


Country 


Venezuela: 
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gains of respectively 850%, 760% and 50% in fish, 
seal and whale oils, barley and rye, but there were 
no shipments of wheat flour. A 770% gain took place 
in nickel, and there were also substantial increases 
for iron ore, which almost tripled, scrap iron and 
steel, which almost doubled, and asbestos. In 
addition to the decline in wheat flour, there were 
also however some very considerable losses in 
copper, aluminum and newsprint. On the import 
side, passenger automobiles displaced non-farm 
machinery as the leading item by a wide margin, 
increasing more than threefold to $6.9 million, and 
freight automobiles rose 80% to $0.9 million. Non- 
farm machinery also had an about 10% increase to 
$3.9 million. Imports of rolling mill products went 
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up tenfold to $2.6 million, and shipments of cryolite 
rose from nil to $1.8 million. There were also sub- 
stantial gains for tools, pipes, tubes and fittings, 
cutlery, plate and sheet glass, clocks, watches and 
cameras and non-commercial items. 


Japan 


In the first half of 1955 exports to Japan went 
down by 26% and imports from that country more than 
doubled. This year exports rose 22% to $55.5 million 
and imports were again more than twice as great at 
$29 million. Wheat was as usual the main export 
item at $23.9 million, but Japan dropped from 
second to third rank as Canada’s wheat outlet, after 
the United Kingdom and Germany. This commodity 
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fell by 7%, accounting for over two-fifths of total 
exports to Japan as compared with almost three- 
fifths a year ago. However, shipments of barley rose 
by about two-thirds to $6.3 million, and those of 
flax seed were somewhat higher at $3.9 million. 
Exports of wood pulp went up by over one-half to 
$5.2 million and those of asbestos doubled to $2 
million, while shipments of copper rose from nil 
to $3.9 million. On the import side, pipes, tubes 
and fittings became the leading import item at 
$4.6 million with a more than threefold increase, 
and miscellaneous textile apparel, last year’s 
leader, doubled to $3.6 million. Rolling mill prod- 
ucts and toys and sporting goods also both doubled 
to $1.5 million; and cotton fabrics tripled to $2.3 
million. Canned fish rose 800% to $2.4 million. 
There were also gains for plywoods and veneers, 
bauxite ore, pottery and chinaware and non-farm 
machinery. 


Mexico 


Canada’s trade with Mexico rose very sharply 
in the first half of 1956. Exports went up at less 
than one-third the rate of a year ago, to $18.1 
million; but imports rose to $32.4 million with an 
increase of over 200%. The gain in purchases from 
Mexico was almost entirely accounted for by a 
tenfold increase in imports of raw cotton. Coffee 
went up by about the amount of the decline in fresh 
vegetables, and there were considerably lower 
imports of nuts. Rolling mill products, consisting 
mainly of railway rails, at only about $0.1 million 
in the first half of 1954, rose by about one-quarter 
from the level of the first six months of 1955 to 
reach $3.5 million and to become the leading export 
this year; but shipments of railway track material 
were halved. Newsprint almost doubled to $2.8 
million. Exports of farm implements were ten times 
larger at $1.6 million, and there were also sizable 
gains in electrical apparatus, non-farm machinery 
and dairy and pure-bred cattle. But synthetic 
plastics, last year’s leader, fell by two-fifths to 
$2 million. 


Belgium and Luxembourg 


Exports to Belgium and Luxembourg rose again, 
by 8% to $26.1 million, at a somewhat higher rate 
than a year ago but were still considerably below 
the $41 million peak level in the first half of 1952. 
Imports almost doubled to reach a record $22.6 
million. Wheat, as usual the largest export item, 
had a one-third increase to $14.4 million. Flax 
seed, with a one-half increase to $2.4 million, 
was again the second ranking export. There was 
some gain in asbestos, to $1.4 million, and a very 
sharp drop in aluminum which fell by two-thirds 
from $1.3 million. In the first half of 1956 rolling 
mill products became the leading import item by 
a wide margin (a position it had already assumed 
in the second half of 1955), amounting to close to 
two-fifths of total imports and contributing to two- 
thirds of their increase. Of the other principal 
imports, wool carpets and mats rose by one- 
seventh to $2.5 million, unset diamonds by one- 
fifth to $2.3 million, and plate and sheet glass 
went up 150% to $2.1 million. 


France 


Canada’s trade with France increased con 
siderably in the first half of 1956 compared with 
last year. Exports went up 28% to $25.6 million, 
but were still substantially below the level of the 
immediate postwar years. Imports from France rose 
42% to $14.8 million. Copper more than doubled to 
$4.8 million to become the leading export. Wheat 
made the first appearance, at $2.9 million, since 
the first half of 1954 when it amounted to $0.3 
million, this import by one of the leading world 
exporters of this commodity resulting from last 
winter’s severe frost damage. Asbestos went up 
by more than two-thirds to $2.4 million, and ship- 
ments of synthetic plastics were five times as large 
at $1.4 million. But flax seed, the export leader 
a year ago, fell by two-fifths to $2.5 million, ship- 
ments of farm implements were halved, and there 
were also losses in wood pulp and newsprint. On 
the import side, rolling mill products became the 
leading import with a 300% gain to $2.2 million. 
There were also widely spread increases in such 
items as pipes, tubes and fittings, non-farm ma- 
chinery, books and newspapers, wines and brandy, 
lace and embroidery, rubber tires and tubes, and 
plate and sheet glass. 


Union of South Africa 


Exports to the Union of South Africa in the 
first half of 1956 rose somewhat less than a year 
ago, by 20% to $36.1 million. Imports from that 
country, on the other hand, went up at a higher 
rate, by one-quarter to $3.2 million. Wheat became 
the principal export with about one-sixth increase 
to $7.1 million. Shipments of aircraft rose from a 
negligible amount to $6.1 million. Exports of 
passenger automobiles more than doubled to $3.8 
million, and there were about 50% gains for freight 
automobiles and automobile parts, which went up 
respectively to $1.5 million and $1.7 million. Ship- 
ments of newsprint rose 30% to $2.4 million, and 
there were also gains in farm and non-farm ma- 
chinery, wrapping paper and tallow. On the other 
hand, planks and boards, the leading export a year 
ago, fell by about two-thirds to $4.6 million. Rail- 
way cars which rose from nil in the first half of 
1954 to $1.6 million last year, fell again to a 
negligible amount. There were also losses in 
electrical apparatus, synthetic plastics, canned 
fish, aluminum, copper, and bond and writing paper. 
In imports there were gains for abrasives and raw 
wool and a considerable decline in nuts. 


Australia 


Exports to Australia rose by over one-quarter 
a year ago, but in the first half of 1956 they de- 
clined 15% to $24.1 million. This was to some 
extent the result of Australian import restrictions 
imposed in 1955 in order to correct a balance of 
payments disequilibrium. Imports from that country, 
on the other hand, rose somewhat to $8.7 million 
although at a lower rate than last year. Automobile 
parts, shipments of which were over two and a half 
times as great as a year ago, became the leading 
export at $8.1 million. However there were declines 
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of respectively 40% and almost 90% for passenger 
and freight automobiles. Planks and boards, last 
year’s leader, fell by about two-fifths to $4.1 
million, and newsprint declined to $3.1 million 
with a decrease of about the same magnitude. 
Aluminum fell by 60%, and copper disappeared 
from the export list, while shipments of asbestos 
were halved and those of tobacco fell by three- 
fifths. Raw wool was again the leading import with 
a 30% gain to $4.3 million. Fresh mutton and lamb, 
sausage casings and wines about held their own, 


but there were declines in dried and canned and 


preserved fruits, and canned meats disappeared 
from the import list. 
Norway 


Exports to Norway rose 30% to $26.8 million, 
reversing a small decline a year ago. Canada’s 


exports to that country are of a special nature, 
consisting mainly of large shipments of Canadian 
ores for smelting and refining and eventual re- 
export to other countries. Exports of nickel and 
copper together accounted again for about three- 
quarters of the export total. Shipments of nickel 
rose by about one-seventh to $14 million, and those 
of copper by about two-thirds to $5.5 million, while 
miscellaneous non-ferrous ofes went up from nil 
to $2.2 million. Wheat rose by one-third to $3.3 
million and rye from nil to $0.5 million. But there 
was a 80% decline in chemicals. Imports from 
Norway went up by almost a quarter to $1.2 million. 
Fish and products were again the principal import 
from that country. In addition rolling mill products 
made an appearance, accounting for slightly more 
than the increase in the import total. 


CHAPTER Iii 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


Canada’s total trade with Europe, the 
Commonwealth and Latin America went up in the 
first half of 1956, particularly markedly in the 
case of Europe. Both exports to and imports from 
that area rose by more than 50%, the former 
reaching a first half-year record at $252.2 million, 
and the latter attaining a peak of $128.5 million 
for any half-year period. Exports to the Common- 
wealth continued their recovery from the depressed 
level of the first six months of 1954 when they 
were lower than in any other postwar first half-year. 
They rose by 12% to $133.5 million in the first 


half of 1956, with a rate of advance of about one- 
half of that a year ago. Imports from the 'Common- 
wealth increased by only 3% to $98 million. This 
advance, as in the case of exports to that area, 
represented a much lower rate of increase than last 
year’s gain, and was a continuation of the recovery 
from the dip in the first half of 1953. Exports to 
Latin America went up by less than 4% to $81 
million, but were still below the level of the first 
half of 1954. Imports from the area, however, 
registered a gain of almost one-quarter to reach a 
record for any half-year period at $182.4 million. 


Trade with Europe! 


The recuvery of wheat exports was the main 
feature of Canada’s trade with Europe in the first 
half of 1956. A year ago shipments of this com- 
modity had a moderate decline and constituted only 
one-quarter of Canada’s total exports to Europe. 
This year they rose by 170% or $71 million, account- 
ing for close to 50% of both total wheat exports to 
all countries and of total exports of all commodities 
to Europe, and contributing well over four-fifths to 
the total export gain to that area. There was a new 
market in Soviet Russia, as a result of this year’s 
trade agreement between Canada and the U.S.S.R. 
which guarantees purchases of Canadian wheat by 
the latter of not less than 44 million bushels over 
a three-year period. Sales of wheat to Soviet Russia 
in the first half of 1956 amounted to $17.1 million. 
Poland took $17.6 million worth of Canadian wheat 
(with $3.4 million shipped in the second half of 
1955) and Czechoslovakia and East Germany, also 
new markets, took respectively $2.7 million and 
$0.5 million. There were also gains in each of 
Canada’s Western European markets, especially in 
the case of Italy (700%), the Federal Republic of 
Germany (200%), and France where wheat made a 
substantial appearance, but also for Belgium, 
Switzerland, Norway, Finland, Austria and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Owing almost entirely to the wheat recovery, 
the agricultural and vegetable products’ group 
showed a gain of 120%, compared with a moderate 
increase a year ago. Also in barley and rye there 
were new markets in Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Barley reversed last year’s moderate decline to 
Show a 140% gain, while rye registered an increase 
of only one-quarter of that of a year ago. Exports 
of flax seed, again the second leading item in this 
group, were somewhat higher but rose by only one- 
sixth as much as last year. But there were declines 
in oats, whisky and wheat flour. The animal products 


1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. For 
illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables II, 
II, X and XI. 


group went down only very slightly compared with 
a two-fifths fall a year ago. There were considerably 
lower shipments of cured and canned fish and hides 
and skins. The unusual sales of butter to East 
Germany, $2.2 million worth of which was exported 
to that country for the first time in the second half 
of 1955, were at only $0.7 million. 


There were no gains in other major groups to 
compare with that in agricultural and vegetable 
products. Non-ferrous metals had the second largest 
relative, but not absolute, increase which amounted 
to less than half of that a year ago. Miscellaneous 
mon-ferrouSs ores showed the largest relative gain 
of all the leading exports. Nickel advanced two and 
a half times as much as last year, and copper only 
by about one-fifth. But aluminum lost most of the 
gain it made a year ago, and there were also sub- 
stantial losses in electrical apparatus, lead, zinc 
and brass. Exports of iron and its products, like 
non-ferrous metals, also went up at a lower rate 
than a year ago. Shipments of scrap iron and steel, 
which rose from nil in the first half of 1954 to 
almost $3 million last year, increased again by 
three-quarters. Exports of iron ore almost doubled, 
and those of non-farm machinery went up by three- 
fifths. There were also gains in rolling mill products 
and engines. On the other hand, shipments of pigs, 
ingots, blooms and billets, which rose from a 
negligible amount in the first half of 1954 to $2.5 
million last year, fell by well over four-fifths, and 
exports of farm implements declined by two-fifths. 


Both the non-metallic minerals and chemicals 
groups went up at @ higher rate than they did last 
year, owing mainly to a Sharp gain in asbestos for 
the former and in synthetic plastics for the latter. 
In contrast to last year’s increase of almost two- 
thirds, the wood, wood products and paper group 
showed the largest decline among the main groups. 
This decrease of one-third was accounted for by 
wood pulp and newsprint, reversing very sharp gains 
made last year, especially by the latter. 
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FABLE 7. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 
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The increase in imports from Europe in the 
first half of 1956 was evident in every major group 
but was heavily concentrated on iron and steel 
products, unlike last year when the gains were 
fairly evenly spread among most major groups. Iron 
and its products accounted in the first half of 1955 
for one-quarter of total imports from Europe and 
showed a 6% increase. This year, imports in this 
group more than doubled, constituting over one-third 
of total imports from that area and accounting for 
over 50% of the total import gain. Rolling mill 
products became the leading item in this group with 
an increase of about 450%, contributing close to 
one-half to the group’s advance. Imports of passen- 
ger automobiles were more than three times as 
large, the bulk of them coming from Germany. Non- 
farm machinery went up by about one-quarter, pipes, 
tubes and fittings by 70%, and freight automobiles, 
wire and wire products and hardware about doubled. 
There were also considerable gains in tools, ball 
and roller bearings and firearms. 


Imports of non-ferrous metals, which last year 
barely held their own, had the second largest 
absolute and relative increase among the major 
groups. Electrical apparatus went up by close to 
two-thirds to account for one-quarter of the group’s 
gain. There were also considerable increases in 
clocks and watches and in tin blocks, pigs and 
bars. Similarly, non-metallics minerals and textiles 
both advanced much more than last year. About 
one-half of the gain for the former was accounted 
for by plate and sheet glass. For the latter, there 
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were increases in all the principal items in the 
group, namely wool carpets and mats, cotton, wool 
and synthetic fabrics, miscellaneous apparel, and 
lace and embroidery. Animal and wood products 
showed a moderately higher rate of increase than 
that registered last year. Miscellaneous commodities 
and agricultural products both gained considerably 
more than they lost last year, while chemicals 
advanced at a somewhat lower rate. 


Canada’s exports to and imports from all the 
leading trading partners in Western Europe went. 
up in the first half of 1956. In relative terms, the 
Sharpest gains for these countries were registered 
by Italy for Canadian exports and by Belgium and 
Luxembourg for imports into Canada. For the whole 
of Europe, the Federal Republic of Germany was 
again Canada’s leading trading partner, showing 
the largest absolute increases in both purchases 
from and sales to Canada and accounting for close 
to 25% of this country’s exports to Europe and for 
30% of our imports from that area. 


Trade with the Soviet bloc increased consider- 
ably in the first half of 1956. Owing largely to the 
extraordinary grain sales, exports rose from $2.1 
million to $43.5 million, or from about 1% to 17% of 
the export total to Europe. Purchases from Soviet 
countries more than doubled from $1.6 million to 
$3.6 million, but the expansion in imports from 
Europe as a whole was sSufficiently great to cause 
a fractional decline in the share of such purchases 
to slightly under 3% of the import total. 


Trade with Commonwealth and Ireland! 


There were some contrasting movements in 
exports to the Commonwealth in the first half of 
1956. Wood, wood products and paper, which was 
the largest group a year ago, accounting for about 
30% of the export total with an almost two-thirds 
increase, this year contributed only less than 20% 
of total exports to the Commonwealth with a decline 


fT. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative 
oe see Part II, especially Tables II, III, XII 
an III. 


of over one-quarter. For planks and boards, again 
the leading export item to that area, last year’s 
well over four-fifths gain was converted to a loss 
of almost one-third, and a similar situation de- 
veloped for newsprint. There were also declines 
in wood pulp and bond and writing paper, and a 
moderate advance in wrapping paper. 


Iron and its products became the most important 
among the major groups in the first half of 1956, 
increasing its share of the export total from one- 
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quarter to one-third, and accelerating its rate of 
advance from 8% to almost 75%. It has to be kept in 
mind, however, that a sizable part of many leading 
items in this group (and the bulk of some of them, 
for example locomotives) are financed under 
Canada’s contribution to the Colombo Plan. Conse- 
quently, the year-to-year ups and downs in or the 
appearance of certain commodities do not neces- 
sarily represent a trend but are likely either to be 
reversed or to be non-recurrent. Exports of loco- 
motives were five times as great as compared with 
a threefold increase last year. Automobile parts 
more than doubled, reversing a 40% loss. Passenger 
automobiles rose by more than a half, and there was 
a moderate gain for freight automobiles. Rolling 
mill products increased two and a half times as 
much as they did a year ago, and there were also 
substantial gains for engines, farm implements and 
tools, but non-farm machinery declined by over 
one-quarter. 


The greatest relative gain of about 350%, 
representing the second largest absolute advance, 
took place in miscellaneous commodities. Aircraft, 
most of which went to the Union of South Africa, 
accounted for one-half of the total and contributed 
over three-fifths of the group’s increase. Chemicals 
and fibres and textiles were the remaining two 
groups which showed some gains. For the former, 
there was a considerable slowing down of last 
year’s rate of advance; for the latter, there was a 
reversal of the decline of a year ago. 


In addition to wood products four other groups 
registered declines in the first half of 1956. For 
non-ferrous metals, last year’s 100% advance was 
sharply reversed with a close to two-fifths fall and 
declines in all the main items in this group, 
especially aluminum and copper. A similar situation 
but on a somewhat smaller scale prevailed for non- 
metallics, largely due to a fall in asbestos. For 
both agricultural and animal products, last year’s 
rate of decline was slowed down but those two 
groups less than held their own. Wheat fell moder- 
ately but still remained the second ranking export 
item to the Commonwealth. An over 200% gain in 
canned fish was converted into a one-quarter loss. 
There were also declines in tobacco, fodders and 


whisky. But exports of wheat flour had a 12% in- 
crease, reversing a decline of over .one-quarter 
a year ago. There were also gains in rubber tires 
and tubes and in fresh vegetables, cured fish, 
pickled pork and beef, powdered, condensed and 
evaporated milk and tallow. 


Imports from the Commonwealth in the first 
half of 1956 went up in all the major groups except 
agricultural and vegetable products. The largest 
absolute gain, somewhat exceeding the total import 
increase from the area, took place and fibres and 
textiles, this group advancing by about one-quarter 
for the second consecutive first half-year. Raw 
wool again went up Substantially, accounting for 
two-thirds of the group’s advance. There were also 
gains for cotton fabrics, wool carpets and mats, 
miscellaneous apparel, raw flax, hemp and jute, 
manila, istle and tampico fibres and raw cotton; but 
for flax, hemp and jute fabrics last year’s one-third 
increase was changed to a moderate decline. 


Of the other groups that advanced, in addition 
to fibres and textiles, wood products, iron and steel 
and chemicals are very small and are of relatively 
little importance in Canada’s imports from the 
Commonwealth. The rate of increase in non-ferrous 
metals was slowed down this year. Manganese ore 
had the largest relative gain of 600% among the 
leading import items, and there was a three-quarters 
increase in tin blocks, pigs and bars. But for 
bauxite and alumina last year’s three-fifths gain 
was converted into a sizable decline. The increase 
of over one-quarter in non-metallics was largely 
due to gains in petroleum and abrasives. There was 
a moderate advance for animal products, a consider- 
able increase in Sausage casings being partly offset 
by declines in fresh mutton and lamb, fresh beef 
and veal, canned meats and cheese. 


Agricultural and vegetable products, again the 
largest main group, Showed a decrease in its share 
of total imports from the Commonwealth from two- 
thirds to only about two-fifths, resulting from a 
reversal of last year’s 16% gain to a 5% decrease. 
Raw sugar, again the principal agricultural import, 
ran counter to the trend for the group as a whole, 
converting a moderate loss of a year ago into an 
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11% gain to account for 3U% of the group’s total. 
Purchases of coffee rose by one-half, in contrast 
to last year’s decline at about the same rate, and 
there was another increase for rubber footwear and 
parts. Crude rubber, tea and nuts had declines, in 
all cases a reversal of last year’s trend, particularly 
so for rubber which almost doubled Jast year. Cocoa 
beans fell again, considerably more than a year ago. 


The countries of the Commonwealth span the 
globe and can be conveniently divided into five 
groups according to their geographical position in 
America, Europe, Africa, Asia and Oceania. Canada’s 
trade with Commonwealth countries in the Antilles 
and Central and South America went up in the first 
half of 1956. Exports rose 20% to $22.9 million, 
by an amount almost four times as large as last 
year’s decline. Imports, on the other hand, rose 
again to $25.1 million but by only one-third as 
much as a year ago. Jamaica was as usual Canada’s 
principal trading partner in’ the area with a sharp 
increase in both exports and imports, accounting 
for close to two-fifths of the former and over 40% of 
the latter. 


Agricultural and animal products were as usual 
the main export groups to Commonwealth countries 
in the Western Hemisphere. Wheat flour and fish, 
again the leading individual products, increased 
by almost one-third and one-tenth, accounting 


respectively for one-fifth and 15% of Canada’s. 


exports. Raw sugar again contributed about one-half 
of Canadian imports from that area with a 16% gain. 
‘There were, however, marked changes in the distri- 
bution of purchases. While imports of this commodity 
from Jamaica doubled to account for almost 50% of 
total imports of sugar from the area, and those 
from British Guiana rose by almost three-fifths, 
purchases from Barbados were two-thirds lower 
and there were also declines for Trinidad and 
Leeward and Windward Islands. 


There was a very substantial increase in 
exports to the Commonwealth countries in Asia, 
of almost three-fifths to $29.6 million, as compared 
with a 15% gain last year. There were increases 
in exports to all the leading markets in this area 
except for Hong Kong, India accounting for two- 
thirds of the upSwing and over one-half of the export 
total to the area. Certain commodities shipped to 
this region, especially locomotives, contractors’ 
outfits and supplies and electrical apparatus, were 
as in the past financed under Canada’s contribution 
to the Colombo Plan. The increase in exports to 
Indis. which rose by three-quarters to $16.1 million 
was almost entirely accounted for by larger ship- 
ments of locomotives. This commodity and con- 
tractors’ outfits and supplies, both amounting to 
well over $2 million, much more than accounted 
for the one-quarter gain in exports to Pakistan 
which went up to $5.9 million. In contrast with 
last year’s increase of one-third in imports from 
the Asian Commonwealth countries, there was both 
a moderate overall decrease this year as well as 
declines for all the principal trading partners in 
the area except for Malaya and Singapore. India 


was again Canada’s main import source, accounting 
for two-fifths of the import total with a decline of 
one-seventh, almost entirely caused by a sharp 
drop in tea. However, purchases of this commodity 
from Ceylon more than held their own. Imports of 
rubber from Malaya and Singapore were somewhat 
lower than last year, this decline being more than 
compensated for by larger purchases of tin and 
vegetable oils. 


In the African area, the Union of South Africa! 
was as usual Canada’s principal trading partner, 
accounting again for 90% of Canada’s exports and 
increasing its share of imports from 26% to 28%. 
British East Africa was again Canada’s main import 
source in the area. Coffee with an over 50% in- 
crease, accouhted for almost three-quarters of 
imports from British East Africa, but there was a 
disappearance of shipments of raw sugar which a 
year ago amounted to $1.8 million. There were 
declines in imports of cocoa beans from the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria. 


In Oceania, there were lower exports to and 
higher imports from Australia! and New Zealand, the 
former again accounting for about 70% of Canadian 
exports to and close to one-half of imports from 
that area. Exports to New Zealand dropped 11% to 
$9.3 million. There was a decline in most leading 
export items, especially in newsprint which fell 
by three-fifths and in planks and boards which 
were almost halved. But passenger and freight 
automobiles went up considerably. Imports from New 
Zealand rose by one-seventh, with a substantial 
gain for raw wool, a doubling in sausage casings, 
but an almost halving for fresh mutton and lamb. 
Imports from Fiji increased by one-quarter as a 
result of higher purchases of raw sugar. 


In Europe, Canada’s exports to Ireland fell by 
one-quarter to $4.8 million, owing largely to lower 
shipments of wheat. Imports from that country, on 
the other hand, rose by three-quarters to $0.3 million 
but were still two-thirds below the level of the first 
half of 1954. The decrease in shipments of wheat 
to Mediterranean islands was largely responsible 
for lower exports to that region. 


The following statement lists twelve leading 
imports which accounted in the respective first 
half-years of 1955 and 1956 for 81.5% and 76.7% of 
total imports from the Commonwealth. Columns I and 
II] represent the value of these commodities in 
1955 and 1956, and Column II shows their quantity 
in 1956 valued at the average prices prevailing in 
1955. Consequently, for comparison between 1955 
and 1956, changes from Column I to Column II 
indicate the equivalent quantity movement, while 
changes from Column II to Column III show the 
equivalent price movement. 


1. See Chapter II for a detailed description of 
Canada’s trade with the Union of South Africa and 
Australia. 
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’55 Quantity ’56 Quantity '56 Quantity 
Commodity at at at 
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The sample as a whole showed in the first half 
of 1956 a slight value decline, volume falling more 
than price. Total imports from the Commonwealth, 
on the other hand, increased somewhat; thus the 
volume and price changes for the sample are not 
representative of the corresponding movements for 
total imports. Last year the sample had a value 
increase even at a higher rate than that in total 
imports, largely due to a gain in volume which rose 
much more than the average price. 


Of those leading commodities which went up 
in value between the first halves of 1955 and 1956, 
only for wool was this a continuation of the trend 
of a year ago. For this commodity, there was in 
both periods a decline in the average price, less 
pronounced in 1956 than in 1955. For sugar, this 
year’s value gain was caused more by a volume than 
a price increase, while the slight decline of a year 
ago was due mainly to a downward price movement. 


For petroleum, last year’s fall and this year’s in- 
crease were caused entirely by volume changes. In 
the case of coffee, which rose in 1956 at a higher 
rate than it declined in 1955, the gain in volume 
even exceeded that in value; while a year ago the 
fall in value was accounted for by sharp decreases 
in both price and volume. 


Of those leading commodities which went down 
in value between the first halves of 1955 and 1956, 
only cocoa declined in both periods; but while last 
year this was entirely the result of a lower volume 
of shipments, this year the fall in value was more 
than accounted for by a sharp drop in price but not 
volume which actually went up. The price of rubber 
increased in 1956 only about one-third as much as 
it did in 1955; this together with a considerable 
drop in volume, aS compared with last year’s rise, 
changed the very sharp value gain of a year ago 
into a moderate deciine. For tea there was also a 
very sharp price increase last year and a moderate 
drop in volume; while in 1956 the fall in price 
considerably outweighed the rise in volume. There 
was in 1956 a decline in the volume of imports of 
bauxite and alumina for the manufacture of aluminum 
which more than offset a price increase; in 1955, 
on the other hand, a sharp rise in volume much more 
than compensated for a price decline. For jute 
fabrics lower price more than offset a slight volume 
increase in 1956, while in 1955 the gain in volume 
was very much greater than the slight price decline. 
In the case of nuts, sharp volume changes were 
mainly responsible for both this year’s decline and 
last year’s gain in value. For vegetable oils volume 
declined more than price rose to produce some fall 
in value, while a year ago volume rose sufficiently 
to outweigh a fall in price. There was both a volume 
and price decline for mutton and lamb in 1956, 
whereas in 1955 the value increase was caused 
entirely by a sharp rise in volume. 


Trade with Latin America! 


The gains in Canadian exports to Latin America 
in the first half of 1956 took place in all major 
groups except agricultural products, non-metallics 
and chemicals, and were fairly evenly spread among 
those that showed gains. Miscellaneous commodities, 
which were three and half times as great as last 
year, registered the largest absolute and relative 
increase, reversing a two-fifths decline of a year 
ago. Aircraft had a 500% gain, accounting for about 
one-half of the group’s total. Ships, which in the 
same period of 1955 were not on the export list, 
contributed two-fifths of the group’s increase. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals, iron and steel 
and animal products all reversed considerable 
declines of a year ago; wood products, which last 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, es- 
pecially Tables II, III, XIV and XV. 


year barely held their own, also snowed a sizable 
gain; while fibres and textiles advanced ata lower 
rate than last year. The main developments concern- 
ing the leading items in these groups were as 
follows. Copper wire and manufactures almost 
doubled, the gain exceeding that in the non-ferrous 
metals total, reversing a two-fifths decline of a year 
ago. A Similar situation prevailed in. the case of 
aluminum, for which a fall of one-half was converted 
into a 30% increase. However, last year’s increase 
was not repeated for electrical apparatus. Rolling 
mill products, which advanced more than 1000% a 
year ago, rose again by one-quarter, and farm imple- 
ments converted an over 50% loss into a moderate 
increase. There were substantial gains in passenger 
automobiles and pigs, ingots, blooms and billets, 
while non-farm machinery slightly more than held its 
own. But there were considerable declines in 
tractors and engines, and shipments of railway 
track material, which last year rose from nil to 
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TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with Latin America 
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$1.7 million, were halved. It is worth noting at 
this point that exports of iron and its products, 
which amounted to respectively one-half and three- 
quarters of the value of agricultural products in 
the previous two first half-years, in the first half 
of 1956 were virtually at the level of this hereto- 
fore most important major group. In animal products, 
there were substantial gains in cured fish and in 
dairy and pure-~bred cattle, while powdered, con- 
densed and evaporated milk about held its ground. 


Agricultural products registered the largest 
absolute fall among those groups which declined, 
although on a smaller scale than last year. Wheat 
flour accounted for over four-fifths of the group’s 
decrease, falling at two and a half times the rate 
of its decline a year ago. There was again a decline 
in shipments of wheat, but at a much lower rate 
than last year. There was also a sizable decline 
in rubber tires and tubes. On the other hand, gains 
took place in malt, whisky and certain rubber prod- 
ucts other than tires and tubes. In chemicals, last 
year’s advance of 150% was converted into a 30% 
loss, mainly due to a decline in synthetic plastics 
and to a lesser degree to lower shipments of ferti- 
lizers. A decrease in exports of asbestos more than 
accounted for a moderate drop in the non-metallics 
and products group. 


Imports from Latin America in the first half 
of 1956 went up in all the principal groups, with 
particular concentration on fibres and textiles. 
This group increased its share of the import total 
from the area from 5% to 17% and accounted for 
over two-thirds of the increase in that total. Raw 
cotton, coming almost entirely from Mexico, rose 
700%, contributing almost two-thirds of the gain in 
imports from Latin America. There was also a 
considerable increase for synthetic fibres, tops 
and yarns. 


Non-metallic minerals, as usual by far the 
largest major group, went up at about the same 
rate as last year. Petroleum again accounted for 
over 50% of total imports from the area, increasing 
at twice as high a rate as a year ago. But for fuel 
oils last year’s 160% gain was reversed into a 12% 
decline. Agricultural products, as usual the second 
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ranking group in imports from Latin America, rose 
moderately but not enough to recover last year’s 
drop. Coffee, again accounting for more than one- 
half of the group’s total, went up at a rate equaling 
that of the decline of a year ago, while purchases 
of bananas increased at a slightly higher rate than 
they did last year. But there were losses for raw 
Sugar, nuts, fresh vegetables, cocoa beans and 
vegetable oils. The remaining groups, namely animal 
products, wood products, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals and chemicals are of not much relative 
importance compared with the three groups which 
were first dealt with. Among the former, the principal 
individual increases took place in fur skins, logs, 
timber and lumber, iron ore, manganese ore, dyeing 
and tanning materials and vegetable and mineral 
wax. 


Venezuela! was as usual Canada’s principal 
trading partner in Latin America in the first half 
of 1956, accounting again for just under 20% of 
Canadian exports to the area, but showing a de- 
crease from three-fifths to one-half in the share of 
Canada’s imports. Mexico! was again Canada’s 
second ranking market in Latin America and became 
also second in importance among our sources of 
supply in that area. Canada’s exports to Colombia 
declined by one-fifth to $10 million, reversing a 
50% gain of a year ago. Exports of synthetic 
plastics, last year’s leading export item, fell ten- 
fold; sales of farm and non-farm machinery were 
almost halved; shipments of newsprint were almost 
20% lower, while wheat entirely disappeared from 
the export list. There were also losses in wheat 
flour, asbestos and fertilizers. But sales of aircraft 
increased 500% to become the top ranking export 
item, and there were also gains in malt, wood pulp, 
electrical apparatus, copper wire and manufactures. 
Imports from Colombia, on the other hand, rose by 
close to two-fifths to $12.5 million, more than off- 
setting last year’s*decline. Purchases of coffee 
increased by well over one-third, not quite compen- 
sating however for the fall of a year ago. Imports of 
petroleum went up from nil to $1.4 million, having 
already made an appearance at a somewhat lower 


1. See Chapter II for a detailed description of 
Canada’s trade with Venezuela and Mexico. 
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level in the second halt of 1955. But for bananas, 
the other principal import item, there was a decline 
of over two-fifths. 


Exports to Cuba declined to $6.8 million, at a 
higher rate than last year. Among the main export 
commodities there were sizable declines for news- 
print and wheat flour, which were only partly 
compensated by very much larger shipments of 
copper wire and manufactures and an increase in 
cured fish. Imports from Cuba, on the other hand, 
rose to $7.5 million, considerably more than re- 
covering last year’s decrease. There were sizable 
increases for raw sugar and synthetic fibres, tops 
and yarns, while manganese ore went up from nil to 
$0.8 million. Exports to Brazil, which a year ago 
fell by about four-fifths from $30.1 million, declined 
again much more moderately to $5.6 million. Lower 
shipments of electrical apparatus accounted for the 
entire decrease, and there were also losses in farm 
and non-farm machinery and copper. But some gains 
were registered in malt, synthetic plastics, news- 
print, aluminum and asbestos. Imports from Brazil 
went up by over one-quarter, almost recovering to 
the level of the first half of 1954. A gain of one- 
third in coffee contributed over four-fifths of the 
increase in total imports, the rest being accounted 
for higher purchases of manila, sisal, istle and 
tampico fibres. There were increases in exports to 
all the remaining countries in Latin America except 
for Argentina, Chile, Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and, 
but for Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala and Paraguay, the same 
situation prevailed in the case of imports. 


The following statement lists nine leading 
imports which accounted in the respective first 
half-years of 1955 and 1956 for 86.4% and 85.4% of 
total imports for Latin America. Columns I and III 
represent the value of these commodities in 1955 
and 1956, and Column II shows their quantity in 
1956 valued at the average prices prevailing in 
1955. Consequently, for comparison between 1955 
and 1956, changes from Column I to Column II 
indicate the equivalent quantity movement, while 
changes from Column II to Column III show the 
equivalent price movement. 


The total value of the sample went up in the 
first half of 1956 at about the same rate as total 
imports from Latin America, the increase being 
more than accounted for by higher volume. Last 
year the value of the sample rose at a higher rate 
than total imports, mainly due to a change in volume 
as the average price declined about as much as 
it did this year. 
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Of those leading commodities which went up 
in value between the first halves of 1955 and 1956, 
only for coffee was this a reversal of the trend of 
a year ago. For this commodity the gain in value 
this year was mainly caused by a volume change, 
while last year’s decline resulted primarily from a 
drop in price. Higher volume was entirely re- 
sponsible in both years for similar value gains for 
bananas. This was also true of petroleum in 1955, 
while for manila fibres in 1956 the value increase 
was caused wholly by a price change. In the case of 
petroleum in1956 and in that of manila fibres in1955 
increases in volume considerably outweighed price 
declines. Raw cotton advanced last year both in 
volume and price, with a much larger gain in the 
former, This year, with some price decline, the 
almost eightfold increase in volume surpassed even 
the gain in value. 


Of those commodities which went down 1n value 
between the first halves of 1955 and 1956, only for 
nuts was this a continuation of last year’s trend. 
This commodity had in both periods volume and 
price declines, the former exceeding the latter much 
more in 1955 than it did in 1956, For fuel oils 
volume went up almost one and a half times last 
year, and there was also some price gain; while 
this year a price increase of about the same magni- 
tude was more than offset by a lower volume. In 
1955, a volume gain considerably exceeded a slight 
price decline for sugar, while the opposite was 
true of vegetables. But in 1956 declines in volume 
more than compensated for price increases for both 
Sugar and vegetables. 


CHAPTER IV 


CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN IMPORTS, 1926-1954 


Not only does Canada rank prominently among 
the world’s leading trading nations, but also inter- 
national trade has been always of vital importance 
to the Canadian economy, the size and structure of 
trade being determined by the nature of the country’s 
resources. The development of Canadas fertile 
lands, forests and mineral deposits has required a 
tremendous investment in the means of both transpor- 
tation and of production, to a large extent by foreign 
capital. As a result of the exploitation of those 
resources in which Canade is richly endowed in 
quantity as well as in quality, and of which she is 
a comparatively inexpensive source of supply, there 
came about the intense concentration on a relatively 
narrow range of primary products that made Canada 
in various periods of her history a major exporter 
of such staples as fish, furs, timber and lumber, 
wheat, newsprint and base’metals. 


These and other exports have in turn enabled 
this country to purchase abroad an extremely wide 
and increasingly diversified range of commodities. 
Some of them, as for instance all produce of the 
tropical climates, could obviously not be produced 
in Canada at all. Many others, particularly those 
goods whose production requires a high labour 
content (traditionally one of the most expensive 
Canadian resources relative to most other countries), 
and where a very large market is needed to obtain 
full advantage of the economies of mass output, 
could not be economically produced in this country. 
Of the infinite variety of consumer and producer 
goods. purchased abroad, imports of machinery and 
equipment stood out prominently in every phase of 
Canadian economic history, and particularly so in 
recent years when the pace of Canada’s economic 
development has. been on a scale paralleled only 
in the immediate period preceding World War i. 


Some very significant changes in the structure 
of Canadian imports have taken place between the 
1920’s and 1950’s. They are discussed below from 
the point of view of Canada’s imports from all 
countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, 
in terms of the major commodity groups and leading 
commodities, and on the basis of average imports 
in four selected periods. The: main emphasis of the 
analysis is on the changes between 1926-29 and 
1951-54, those two periods being more comparable 
in terms of long-run trends!. The two in-between 
periods representing the intervening decades were 
chosen with a view to eliminating both the de- 


pression and war years. Even so they were still 


to some extent influenced by the aftermath of those 
two events, such as a State of only partial recovery 
_in 1936-39 and the dislocation of some sources of 


1. This is the third of a series of special chapters 
dealing with changes in the structure of Canadian trade 
over the last three decades. Thé first two chapters 
appeared in the issues of this Review for the first half 
year and the calendar year, 1955. 


subsequent periods used in this study, 


supply as well as their general shortage in 1946-49; 
in addition the latter period was subject to the 
effects of far-reaching import restrictions imposed 
at the end of 1947. 


From April 1,1920, to March 31, 1935, Canadian 
trade statistics on distilled spirits included not 
only the United Kingdom declared export value but 
also the British excise tax?. Consequently, in order 
to ensure comparability between 1926+29 and the 
it was 
thought that an appropriate adjustment was called 
for. A comparison of the United Kingdom export 
statistics on distilled spirits with Canadian import 
statistics for 1926729 yielded an approximate ad- 
justment factor based on the respective unit value 
relationship. This ratio was applied to the Canadian 
value of distilled spirits in 1926-29 to obtain the 
amount of $24.2 million, which was then used to 
adjust total imports and imports in the agricultural 
and vegetable products group from all countries 
and the United Kingdom for calendar years 1926-29. 
The same adjustment was also made in the case of 
total imports and imports of fully of chiefly manu- 
factured goods, as it was felt that the adjustment 
factor although not entirely accurate for fiscal 
years 1926-29 was close enough to justify this 
procedure. In a similar manner an adjustment was 
also made in imports of whisky from all countries 
and the United Kingdom in the amount of $18.4 
million. 


Imports, expressed as a proportion of national 
income, are very much higher for Canada than the 
United States, in whose case both imports and ex- 
ports in aggregate terms are of relatively small 
importance compared with domestic economic 


‘activity; about the same as for the United Kingdom, 
‘where because of the predominance of foodstuffs 


and industrial raw materials imports play, however, 


‘a different role in the functioning of the economy 


than in Canada; and considerably less so than for 
such countries as Belgium, Denmark, the Nether- 
ljands and Norway. 


Measured as a percentage of. gross national 
product, the importance of Canadian purchases 
abroad although still very considerable in 1951-54, 
did nevertheless diminish since 1926-29. In terms of 
current dollars, imports of goods and services to- 
gether declined from almost 30% to 24% and imports 
of goods alone from about 20% to almost 18% of 
gross national expenditure. In real terms (dollars 
of 1949 purchasing power), the corresponding 
proportions fell from almost 32% to 25.5% and 21% 
to 18.5%. Imports of goods and services together 
decreased more relative to gross national expendi- 
ture than did imports of goods alone, owing to the 


2. See Condensed Preliminary Report on the 


Trade of Canada, 1936-37, pp. 21-22. 
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TABLE 10. Imports from All Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, by Main Groups 
Annual Averages, Selected Periods, 1926-1954 


Calendar Years Calendar Years 
Group 
1926-29 1936-39 1946-49 1951-54 }1926-29 | 1936-39 |1946-49 | 1951-54 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % % % 
Ali Countries 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
GUL CUS eo tencnncctee ontcuc ts occuceesucaccscuteetons 


204,1374 131,837 348, 586 915, 123 


Animals and Animal Products....... 63, 649 28, 840 77, 486 96, 185 5: 6 4.0 Bal 2:3 
Fibres, Textiles and Products....... 192,100 100, 624 334, 590 390, 850 17-0 14.0 13-5 9. 4 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .. 54, 249 31, 736 79, 807 149, 638 4.8 4.4 3. 2 3. 6 
Troneand its’ ProduCtShccescecsssseocceceses 283, 293 173, 019 731,809 1, 398, 233 25.1 Daal 29. 6 Sorn7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 67, 397 40, 640 152, 927 327, 370 6-0 ey! 6. 2 7-9 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Fro- 
CITCUS erctanccscsescsteenteectcorcn Ceti ccetuceses 


Chemicals and Allied Products .... 
Miscellaneous Commodities .......... 


164,047 126,629 481, 580 646, 028 
35, 442 37,074 113, 750 205, 441 
65, 699 47, 749 154, 309 418, 970 


Total Imports. ...........cccccccsssceeee 1,130,0134 718,149 2,474,844 4,147,838] 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
United States 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 

UPC USP sccnscssnctetcsccecscestossestercesetesess 101, 377 43, 203 147, 050 2.24, 670 Toe On 8.2 aes 
Animals and Animal Products ...... 39, 191 13,093 47, 114 57, 904 5 3-0 Ds 1-9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products....... 73, 556 36,515 150, 703 198, 332 9.5 8. 2 8.5 6-6 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .. 46, 273 26, 000 73, 569 136, 480 6-0 5. 8 4. 1 4.6 
Irony andeitsy Products) ...ccc<cos-.0ee~sesa0e 256, 028 143, 819 675,061 1, 211,490 Beil 2583 37. 8 40.5 
Non-F'errous Metals and Products 5D, loo PATS CAL 108, 851 228, 483 7 1 6. 1 6- 1 7-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Pro- 

CU CUStraisccesersete co tiasess comers erences 131, 777 97, 143 369, 783 401, 407 17-0 Rls 20. 7 13.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products .... 23,140 23, 507 101,075 178, 403 3. 1 5. 3 5. 7 6. 0 
Miscellaneous Commodities .......... 46, 725 34, 782 111, 195 355, 955 6-0 Wb IE 6. 2 151259 

Total Imports .........ccscecsrecenee 773,802 445,319 1, 784,400 2,993,121; 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 


United Kingdom 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 


TGC pee MMI aR, ORME, Songer hale 23,7021 16,483 12, 481 24, 927 14.9 13. 1 5.0 6. 1 
Animals and Animal Products ....... 5, 853 4, 833 Gy SUP il, WAS 3.7 ears) 2. 6 9.9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ...... 72, 999 44, 524 105, 462 107, 089 45. 9 35.4 42.3 26- 3 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .. 4,531 3,577 2, 684 4,691 2.8 2. 8 ie a to 
TronvanditS! PRrOdUCtS)..c-ssssesse--neeseee 18, 219 23,095 43,817 135, 132 11.5 18- 3 17-6 3379 
Non-F'errous Metals and Products 6, 225 5, 948 19, 180 46, 703 3.9 4. 7 Ho 4 85 
Non-Metaliic Minerals and Pro- 

GUCUSIsi sce. ec cone tec deena te tonettocactenaecs 12, 508 12, 790 20, 335 29, 707 fe) 10.2 ba | yp 
Chemicals and Allied Products .... 4,912 ty PO 6, 834 16, 389 3-1 5: 8 PRL 4-0 
Miscellaneous Commodities .......... 9,953 7, 390 32, 275 30, 281 6. 3 5.9 12.9 9.5 


Total Imports «0.0... csseeeeeeee 158, 9014 125, 891 249, 439 406,651; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1. Approximately adjusted for British excise tax on distilled spiritsincluded in Canadian statistics. The unadjusted 
data are as follows (in thousands): Total Imports: All Countries, $1,154,193; the United Kingdom, $183,081; Agricultural 
and Vegetable Products: All Countries, $228,317; the United Kingdom, $47,882. 
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long-run decline in the weight of service items. It 
was also a more gradual movement, for imports of 
services temporarily moved against the long-run 
trend in the 1930’s, whereas imports of merchandise 
dipped sharply in that period and then gradually 
recovered to their 1951-54 level. 


Generally speaking, imports of goods have 
tended to fluctuate quite markedly in line with 
domestic economic activity, going down sharply in 
a Slump and rising steeply in a boom. This tendency 
can be substantially explained by two factors. For 
one thing, imports of investment goods have been 
historically the most- important 
Canada’s over-all import requirements, and capital 
investment activity is particularly sensitive to the 
impact of economic fluctuations. Secondly, expendi- 
ture on Many consumer goods, especially durables, 
is very strongly correlated with the general level 
of employment and income, and such goods have 
also always had a relatively high import content. It 
would appear, then, that imports have thus played in 
some respect a marginal role in relation to the 
national economy, the state of domestic and export 
business tending to be the cause rather than effect 
of import fluctuations. In fact imports tend to 
respond very sensitively to the impact of upswings 
and downswings in economic activity, as has been 
for instance demonstrated in the very recent past 
by the experience of the period of readjustment in 
1953-54 and the subsequent recovery. 


Manufactured goods have traditionally played 
a predominant role in the import picture in contrast 
to exports. The value of fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods more than quadrupled between 
1926-29 and 1951-54, their share of the import total 
rising from almost 65% to over 73%. Partially 
manufactured goods and raw materials were re- 
spectively two and a half and three times higher, 
but their proportion of total imports declined from 
almost 10% to 6% and from almost 26% to 21%. The 
fact that the share of all manufactured goods rose 
to 79%, however, does not necessarily imply either 
a decrease in the competitiveness of Canadian 
manufacturing industries or in their size, number 
and scope. Canada is today the sixth ranking 
manufacturing nation according to the total value 
of commodities produced, with only about three-fifths 
of one per cent of the world’s population, one in 
four of the total labour force being employed in 
manufacturing. In terms of that part of national 
income which originates in manufacturing, Canada 
is preceded by only the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Western Germany and France. Moreover, 
between 1926-29 and 1951-54, the share of Canada’s 
national income originating in manufacturing went 
up from 23% to almost 30%, and imports of all manu- 
factured goods declined as a ratio of both national 
income originating in manufacturing and of the 
gross value of Canadian manufacturing production. 


Canada’s imports, including as they do some 
part of almost every good entering the country’s 
economy except for a few domestically grown and 
produced staples, have been always much less 


component of: 


concentrated than Canadian exports. In 1926-29, 
the first ten, twenty and forty import items re- 
spectively accounted for 31%, 46% and 61% of the 
import total. In 1951-54, the corresponding figures 
were 37%, 51% and 66%, thus indicating a somewhat 
higher degree of concentration. 


An analysis of the changes in Canadian imports 
between 1926-29! and 1951-54 in terms of the 
Classification according to purpose reveals the 
following main trends. By far the sharpest value 
gain of 600% took place in producers’ equipment 
which almost doubled its share of total imports to 
one-fifth. Transportation equipment (including road, 
rail, water and air transport) rose by about 450% 
and increased its proportion of the import total by 
almost one-half. Recreation and amusement equip- 
ment and pharmaceutical products and medical 
supplies followed with gains of well over 400% in 
value and of less than one-third in relative im- 
portance, All household goods about quadrupled in 
value, but household equipment rose by more than 
1000%. On the other hand, the rate of increase for 
producers’ materials was below that for total 
imports, with a 17% decline in relative importance 
to about one-third of the import total. A similar 
trend prevailed in fuels and lubricants. The lowest 
rate of growth was in personal accessories, clothing 
and foodstuffs (including beverages and tobacco), 
all of which experienced very sharp declines as 
proportion of the import total. These trends toward 
an increasing importance of imports of industrial 
machinery, transport equipment and consumer dura- 
bles and toward a decrease in the importance of 
imports of clothing and foodstuffs have generally 
paralleled the development of consumer expenditure 
patterns in the Canadian economy between the 
1920’s and the 1950's. 


Total Canadian imports went up from $1,130 
million to $4,147.8 million between 1926-29 and 
1951-54. In terms of the component material classifi- 
cation, the largest relative value increase of all the 
major commodity groups, of close to 550%, took 
place in miscellaneous commodities. This group 
consists almost entirely of products in varying 
degrees of manufacture, including such transpor- 
tation equipment as aircraft and ships?; such 
diverse kinds of consumer goods as refrigerators 
and freezers, settlers’ effects3, tourist purchases 
and miscellaneous personal accessories and house- 
hold articles; as well as medical, optical and dental 
equipment, educational and scientific apparatus and 
arms and stores for NATO countries*. Aircraft 
showed the largest percentage gain among Canada’s 


1. Fiscal years. Data for calendar years are not 
available. 


2. Excluding ships for use in foreign trade and 
ships of British construction and registry transferred 
to Canadian registry for use in coastal trade. This 
affected particularly markedly the 1926-29 period when 
$64.3 million worth of British ships or an average of 
$16.1 million was thus excluded from Canadian sta- 
tistics. 

3. Included in non-commercial items category. 
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TABLE 11. Imports 


States und the United Kingdom as Percentage of Imports 


froi All Countries, by Main Groups 
Annual Averages, Selected Periods, 1926-1954 


Group 


United States 


United Kingdom 


1926-29 | 1936-39 | 1946-49} 1951-54 | 1926-29 | 1936-39 | 1946-49 | 1951-54 


% % 


|= 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products .. 
Animals and Animal Products.............. 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ............ 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet.......... 
Tron and its Products ...............-s-s--sse0 
NNon-Ferrous Metals and Products ...... 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .. 
Chemicals and Allied Products .......... 
Miscellaneous Commodities ................ 


ie arnt aa Seti Ben Soe 2 ieee tame 
KF Ow aor WWD =I 


Total Timports ....-coeeceeeeeeceeeeeeernee 


% % I % Ye % 

56 1-. 41e62 12.5 3.6 4,8 
e2 9.2 16.8 8, 2 12.2 
Spon sel 44, 2 31.5 27. 4 
a 8,4 {to 3.4 5 aS 
6 6.4 13.3 6.0 9.7 
28 9.2 14.6 12.5 14. 3 
ee 7.6 10.1 4.2 4.6: 
(B12 1309 19.6 6.0 8.0 
io1" 15.1 15.5 20.9 12 

14,14 17.5 10, 1 9.8 


1. After approximate adjustment for British excise tax on distilled spirits. 


twenty leading import commodities. ‘l'ourist pur- 
chases, associated with the marked increase in 
travel abroad in recent years, and non-commercial 
items, reflecting primarily the impact of the high 
level of immigration in the postwar period, were 
the other leaders in this group among the first 
twenty imports in 1951-54. The chemicals and allied 
products group, which includes fertilizers, plastics, 
paints and pigments, and drugs and medicines, had 
the second largest relative value increase of close 
to 500%. 


The iron and its products group went up in 
value by almost 400%, increasing its share of the 
import total to over one-third. This group contains 
such capital investment goods as non-farm and 
farm machinery, railway rolling stock, tractors, 
engines, trucks and auto parts; such industrial 
materials as primary steel, mainly composed of 
rolling mill products; and such consumer durables 
as passenger cars and cooking and heating appa- 
tatus. Imports of non-farm machinery rose by about 
600% and almost doubled their share of the import 
total to almost 9%. Non-farm machinery was 
Canada’s leading import in all periods but 1936-39 
when petroleum rose to first rank. Of some of the 
important types of machinery, those which registered 
the largest gains (over 1000%) were mining, metal. 
working and roadmaking machinery, while those 
which increased the least were pulp and paper, 
sawmill, textile and printing machinery. It bears 
emphasis that, of all the leading items in the iron 
and its products group, rolling mill products to- 
gether with cars and trucks decreased in importance 
as a part of total imports. This development is 
associated with the steady development of Canada’s 
automotive industry and with the remarkable growth 
that has taken place in the country’s primary iron 


and steel industry during and since the war. In the 
latter, the increase in output has been greatest in 
flat-rolled products, heavily used by the automobile 
and household appliance industries. However, the 
Canadian market still has to depend on imports for 
many essential and specialized steel items, es- 
pecially certain types of structural steel whose 
purchases abroad have increased in importance. The 
twelve-fold value increase in pipes, tubes and 
fittings was the largest in the iron and products 
group, reflecting primarily the recent discovery and 


development of Canada’s oil and natural gas 
resources. 
Miscellaneous’ electrical apparatus, which 


consists largely of such capital goods as dynamos, 
generators and transformers, accounted in 1951-54 
for 50% of the value of imports of non-ferrous metals 
and products with an almost 600% value increase on 
1926-29, and doubled its share of the import total. 
The group as a whole, whose remainder is mainly 
composed of industrial materials among which 
bauxite ore and alumina for Canada’s fast growing 
aluminum industry stand out prominently, had an 
almost fourfold value gain. Fuel and lubricants are 
the most important part of the non-metallic minerals 
and group. Crude petroleum has been the leading 
item, with a fivefold value gain and a two-thirds 
increase to over 5% in the share of total imports. 
Imports of both crude petroleum and its products 
would exceed the present import bill by several 
hundred millions of dollars annually in the absence 
of the discovery and remarkable development of oil 
in Western Canada which has taken place since 
1946. In 1955, Canadian production of crude pe- 
troleum supplied about 55% of domestic needs as 


‘against about 10% in 1946. Also, between 1946 and 


1955 Canadian refining capacity more than doubled, 
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over 80% of total requirements for refined products 
being now supplied domestically. As for coal, while 
purchases abroad of bituminous coal just about 
held their own at about 2% of the import total,. 
those of anthracite decreased in importance—a 
reflection of the growing substitution of oil in 
household and industrial uses. The group as a 
whole, which also contains a wide range of indus- 
trial, and especially construction, materials, went 
up in value by almost 300% and increased somewhat 
its share of total imports. 


‘The rate of increase for total imports between 
. 1926-29 and 1951-54 was of the order of 270%. But 
agricultural and vegetable products went up in value 
by 150% and animals and animal products by 50% 
only, both groups experiencing a marked decline in 
the share of the import total. Sugar, rubber and corn, 
the three items among the twenty leading imports 
in 1926-29, lost in relative importance in 1951-54. 
The trend in rubber has been associated with the 
wartime development of the Canadian synthetic 
rubber industry. Fur skins, hides, butter and leather, 
the animal products among the second twenty 
leading imports in 1926-29, were no longer on the 
list in 1951-54. 


The fact that out of seven items among the 
leading twenty imports in 1926-29 which were ho 
longer included in 1951-54, three, namely wool 
fabrics, silk fabrics and miscellaneous apparel, are 
textiles serves to illustrate the decline in the 
relative importance of the fibres, textiles and 
products group. Of those which remained on the 
list, raw cotton and cotton fabrics, both had among 
the lowest value increases of the twenty leaders 
and lost ground in relative importance. In addition 
to this secular trend, already referred to above, 
the development of the Canadian synthetic fibre 
industry would also tend to moderate imports of 
both textile raw materials and of fabrics, as was 
markedly demonstrated in the case of natural silk. 


For obvious economic, geographical and cultural 
reasons most of Canada’s foreign trade has’ been 
always carried on with the United States and the 
United Kingdom, 90% at Confederation and close 
to 80% in 1926-29 and in 1951-54. The combined 
imports from both countries have been running at 
an even higher rate, the corresponding figures being 
90% and over 80% of total imports. This dependence 
on those two sources of supply has been concen- 
trated on fully or chiefly manufactured products. 
85% of total purchases of such goods coming in 
from the United States and the United Kingdom 
together in 1926-29 and 91% in 1951-54. But this 
combined increase between the two periods consists 
of a gain from 65.5% to 79.5% for the United States 
and of a loss from 19% to 11.5% for the United 
Kingdom. The combined total for partially manu- 
factured goods slightly increased to 61% between 
1926-29 and 1951-54, with a decline from 50% to 
42% for the United States and a gain of ten per- 
centage points to 19% for the United Kingdom. The 
combined total for raw materials, of which the 
United States contributed over 95% in both periods, 


fell from 85% to 56%, with declines for both 
countries. In terms of the major commodity groups, 
the United States and the United Kingdom together 
supplied in both 1926-29 and 1951-54 well over 90% 
of Canada’s wood and products and iron and steel 
imports. Between the two periods those two countries 
increases quite sharply their share of chemicals 
and miscellaneous commodities to over 90%, that 
of animal products to about 75%, and virtually held 
their own in textiles at the same level. But they 
lost ground very substantially in agricultural 
products (61% to 48%), non-ferrous metals (91% to 
84%), and non-metallic minerals (88% to 67%). 


The bulk of Canada’s imports from the other 
areas has been in foodstuffs and industrial ma- 
terials, such as sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, bananas, 
nuts, vegetable oils, cotton, wool, jute, silk, pe- 
troleum, rubber, bauxite, manganese and various 
other ores. A relatively small percentage of fully 


‘manufactured goods has been coming in primarily 


from Western Europe and Japan. Europe as a whole 
declined in importance as a supplier to Canada 
between 1926-29 and 1951-54. Europe’s share of 
total imports dropped from 7.5% to 4%, with relative 
losses in most major commodity groups, especially 
fibres and textiles and chemicals, but that area 
held its ground in iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metals. Imports from the Commonwealth, after 
doubling to over 10% in 1936-39 largely as a result 
of imperial preference, stood unchanged at 5%. A 
considerable expansion took place in purchases 
from Latin America which rose from 3% to 7%, 
primarily owing to the increase in imports of 
petroleum. 


Imports from the United States between 1926-29 
and 1951-54 went up from $773.8 million to $2,993.1 
million or almost 290%, a Somewhat higher rate of 
increase than for total imports from all countries. 
At Confederation the United States supplied only 
about one-third of Canada’s total imports. But the 
proportion rose to around one-half in 1876-79 when 
the United Kingdom was for the first time overtaken 
as Canada’s main source of imports, this position 
being finally established for the United States in 
1883. The proportion of total imports received from 
that country reached about 80% in 1917-19. It was 
68.5% in 1926-29, dropped to 62% in 1936-39, and 
stood at slightly over 72% in 1946-49 and 1951-54. 


In both 1926-29 and 1951-54, imports from the 
United States were rather more centred on a few 
commodities than the all countries average, the 
respective figures for the two periods being 39% and 
42% for the leading ten, 54% and 57% for the first 
twenty, and 68% and 71% for the first forty. 


The changes in composition of imports from the 
United States between 1926-29 and 1951-54 were 
more or less in line with those for total purchases 
abroad. The miscellaneous commodities and chemi- 
cals groups showed by far the greatest value gain 
of over 650%. This was twice the average rate of 
increase for the import total from the United States 
and also a higher rate of increase for those two 
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TABLE 12. Imports from All Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, by Degree 
of Manufacture 


Annual Averages, Selected Periods, 1926-1954 


Calendar Years 


Fiscal Years Calendar Years 
1951-54 1926-29] 1936-39 | 1946-49 | 19 
$’000 % % % 


All Countries 


Fiscal Years 


1936-39 


$’000 


Degree of Manufacture 


1946-49 


51-54 
$’000 0 


Te 


$’000 


Raw Materials: kcccsascttsssccesevtcceose 273, 508 190, 199 639, 538 866, 563 25.8 28.3 25.9 20.9 

Partially Manufactured ................ 101, 346 64, 227 168, 719 240, 155 9.6 9.5 6.8 5.8 

Fully or Chiefly Manufactured .... 684, 181. 418,548 1,666,587 3,041,120 64.6 62. 2 67.3 1e08) 

Total Emports ...............:00cccceeeeee 1, 059, 0354 672,974 2,474,844 4,147,838 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
United States 


PR aWHIMALGHIG ISity eater. ccheccccettensseees 221, 416 125, 139 
Partially Manufactured ................ 50, 496 21, 557 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured .... 448, 726 256, 545 


Total Imports .................cccc0 720, 638 403, 241 


RA WeMAterial Six: hes: vhceccds< ses ees 
Partially Manufactured ................ 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured .... 


11, 452 
8, 878 
132, 5274 


11, 679 
13, 753 
101,575 


Total Imports ..............cccccccc0. 152, 8574 127,007 


1, 784,400 2,993,121 


416, 114 471, 902 30.7 31.0 23.3 15.8 
59, 985 100, 901 7.0 5. 4 3.4 3.4 
1,308,300 2, 420, 317 62.3 63.6 73.3 80. 8 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 


249, 439 


United Kingdom 


4, 750 12, 081 
27, 084 45, 046 5.8 10.8 10.9 11.1 
217, 605 349, 524 86. 7 80. 0 87. 2 85.9 


406, 651 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 


1. Approximately adjusted for British excise tax on distilled spirits included in Canadian Statistics. The unadjusted 
data are as follows (in thousands):Total Imports; All Countries, $1,083,215; the United Kingdom, $177,037; Fully or Chief- 
ly Manufactured: All Countries, $708,361; the United Kingdom, $156,707. 


groups than in the case of their total purchases 
from all countries. Consequently both groups went 
up considerably (to about 85%) as part of their 
import total from all countries, this development 
being even more pronounced for the leading items 
in the two groups, namely aircraft and principal 
chemicals. 


Iron and its products was the largest major 
group in all four periods, rising in value by about 
375% and increasing its share of the total imports 
from the United States from one-third to two-fifths. 
Non-farm machinery was the leading import item in 
every period; with an about 580% value gain, it 
increased its share of total imports from the United 
States by 75%. But in terms of the proportion of 
total imports from all countries, both the group as a 
whole and non-farm machinery had a_ moderate 
decline. Except for farm implements, the same trend 
was apparent in varying degrees of magnitude for 


every iron and steel item among the twenty leading 
imports, with an especially sharp drop in the case 
of passenger Cars. 


The non-ferrous metals group went up in value 
by over 300% and the leading item: in it, electrical 
apparatus, by 570%, with some deterioration in 
their relative importance for both categories. This 
trend applied even more so to non-metallic minerals 
despite a 200% value increase. Three of the five 
leading items in this group, namely crude petroleum, 
fuel oils and gasoline experienced a decline in their 
relative importance, especially petroleum whose 
share of total imports dropped from almost three- 
quarters to only one-fifth. This trend in petroleum 
and its products has been associated with both the 
growth of domestic output resulting from the de- 
velopment of oil in Western Canada and the in- 
creasing purchases from South America to supply 
the growing needs of the Montreal refineries and 
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other eastern markets. The United States lost some 
ground as a supplier of agricultural and animal 
products but considerably increased its share (to 
50%) of the import total in textiles, largely at the 
expense of the United Kingdom. For the two leading 
textile items, there took place a decline in the 
relative importance of raw cotton both.as a part of 
the United States import total and of total purchases 
from all countries, while the reverse was true of 
cotton fabrics. 


Imports from the United Kingdom went up 
between 1926-29 and 1951-54 from $158.9 million 
to $406.7 million or about 150%, a much lower rate 
of increase than in the case of total purchases 
from all countries. The United Kingdom was 
Canada’s top ranking source of imports at Con- 
federation with over one-half of the import total, 
lost its position to the United States in the early 
1880’s, and has since then experienced a steady 
diminution of its share of total purchases from 
abroad. The 1930’s, especially the early years of 
the decade, saw a temporary recovery from the 
1926-29 level of 14%, owing primarily to the pro- 
nounced tariff preference which the United King- 
dom enjoyed over the united States in that period. 
The postwar. decline to under 10% in 1951-54 can 
thus be considered as merely a continuation of 
a long-run tendency. 


Imports from the United Kingdom were in 
1926-29 considerably more concentrated on a few 
commodities than in the case of total imports. The 
figures were 45% for the leading ten, 60% for the 
first twenty and 74% for the first forty. These 
ratios were somewhat higher in 1951-54, at re- 
spectively 48%, 63% and 78%, but showed a slight 
decline in relation to the corresponding averages 
for all countries. 


The iron and steel and non-ferrous metals, 
which rose by about 650%, were the two major 
commodity groups whose imports from the United 
Kingdom went up most in value both in absolute 
and relative terms and at a much higher rate than 
did imports in those groups from all countries and 
from the United States. Iron and its’ products 
became in 1951-54 the largest commodity group 
ahead of textiles. This group’s proportion of total 
imports of iron and its products rose to the level 
of United Kingdom’s share of Canada’s import 
total, and the group trebled its share of total 
imports into Canada from the United Kingdom to 
reach one-third. Imports of non-farm machinery 
became in 1951-54 the leading import from the 
United Kingdom, with a close to 700% gain over 
1926-29, exceeding the rate of increase in pur- 
chases of this category from both all countries and 
the United States. Non-farm machinery also moder- 
ately augmented its share of this item’s import 
total from all countries and trebled its proportion 
of total imports from the United Kingdom. Two 
other commodities in this group deserve special 
mention. Imports of passenger cars were one 
hundred and sixty times greater in value and those 
of pipes, tubes and fittings twenty-two times, with 


an increase in the share of total imports of those 
two items from respectively under 1% to 37% and 
from 10% to 18.5%. The non-ferrous metals grew 
in importance by over 50% to account fer over 14% 
of this group’s imports from all countries. The 
two leading items in the group, electrical apparatus 
and platinum metals, both showed very sharp gains, 
especially the latter purchases of which went up 
from 2% to 98% of total imports of this commodity. 


A marked relative decline between 1926-29 
and 1951-54 was registered by the two groups which 
led in value in the early period. Purchases of fibres 
and textiles were higher by less than 50%, and the 
United Kingdom share of total imports in this 
group declined from 38% by ten percentage points. 
The fact that out of the eleven commodities no 
longer on the list of the leading twenty imports 
from the United Kingdom six were textiles, four of 
which showed an actual value decrease, may serve 
as one indication of the trend. Wool fabrics, the 
leading import in 1926-29, went up by almost 80% 
in value and also rose in relative importance. 
Textile apparel, with a 51% value gain, had a 
smaller share of total purchases in this category. 
But cotton fabrics, the second-ranking import in 
1926-29, showed in 1951-54 a one-third decline in 
value and fell from close to one-half to only about 
one-tenth of this commodity’s import total. Imports 
of agricultural products from the United Kingdom 
increased by only about 5%, and their share of 
total purchases from all countries in this category 
was more than halved. Whisky and tea, among the 
leading twenty imports from the United Kingdom 
in 1926-29, had lower values in 1951-54, the de- 
cline in tea being apparently an example of the 
diminished use made by Canadian exporters of 
the British entrepot market. 


Agricultural products, like textiles, have not 
only registered a very sharp decline in their share 
of United Kingdom exports to Canada as well as 
showing a drop in that country’s share of the 
Canadian market, but there has also taken place a 
marked fall in the importance of those two groups 
in Canada’s over-all import picture. Chemicals and 
miscellaneous commodities went up at a higher 
rate than the total import average for the United 
Kingdom, while the opposite was true of non- 
metallic minerals and animal products, the first 
three losing ground in terms of total imports of 
such products. The latter was the only group other 
than iron and steel and non-ferrous metals whose 
share of the Canadian market rose? however, in 
view of the halving of the proportion of animal 
products in Canada’s total imports and of its 
becoming the least important major commodity 
group, this represented a relatively small gain. 


The question could be posed at this point 
as to thé reasons for the continuation of the 
relative decline of United Kingdom exports to 
Canada in the postwar period and their failure to 
grow in step with the general expansion of imports 
into this country and in particular those from the 
United States. This is a trend which, at least on 
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TABLE 13. Imports from All Countries, by Leading Commodities, 1926-29 and 1951-54 


Change 
from 


Calendar Years 


Commodity 19 as 
O 
1926-29 | 1951-54 1926-29 1951-54 |1926-29 | 1951-54 1951-54 
Pe 


$’000 $’000 % 


Tota lWnports nae cqee. Mast ehet tnagtet eo: 1,130, 0134 4, 147,838 | 100.0 + 267.1 
it il Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................:0ccccceee 52,905 367, 946 4,7 8.9 | + 595.5 
4 2 Petroleum, crude and partly refined................0. 36, 064 217, 266 Ome 5.2 | + 502.4 
3 3 Automobile parts (except engines) ................08 38, 182 197,058 3.4 4.8 | + 416.1 
10 4 FUlECHICAL Apparatus, UsOsDskec..ccusreceoee. essen ear oneece 24,010 166, 371 PA i 4.0 | + 592.9 
2 5 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ................ 52, 851 134, 659 4.7 3.2 | + 154.8 
16 6 SUTAGLOIS ANG PATiGy essa wean en nee eareesctennc maw eereeece V5, 517 113, 496 1.4 2.7 | +631. 4 
19 tf Engines, internal combustion, and parts............ ES, tit 99, 824 12 2.4 | +628,1 
8 8 Coal, DICUMINOUS cicerrerasiccrss- aes lavarimrctscies 26,649 94,993 2.4 2.3 | + 256.5 
z 9 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .................... 1,251 87, 213 0.1 Jody ti nd, 
eg Meaatle aber cr ce mail acid MNT EMER TS ERE Ny sce ME phve hoe 
9 si COGEOIE STW ccnigeen cnc Rene ae eee eae eee 24, 669 67,052 2.2 1.6 | +171.8 
2 12 PIUe le OT Sie meee cots cavsekee, Retest 1, 164 64, 842 0.1 GPs 
4 13 — | Tourist purchases ....ciscsocsecsssssiunscessossesesecstsenees 4 64,090 | 4 15 |+ 4 
a 14 IAAMCOMODITES PASS CHE CI ccccscscsoretee cane ee sees cosseewene 28, 400 61,604 DAS, 1.5 | +116.9 
5 15 SIPAE MULE 250 acd carc.t.cxcasanestes me Mastcckt isa 31, 362 58,914 2.8 1.4 |+ 87.9 
39 16 COffLGes ETE GM cae ere ates vec taceenen a ee morta ecctiaes «ehicssoaanns 5, 844 55256 0.5 1.3 |+845.5 
2 17 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel).......... 4,481 54,613 0.4 Lio 3 
13 ie, Mi Gebonanmes hs veel em eye we 19,735 52,538 | 1.7 1.3 | +166.2 
29 19 INOM-ROMIMCTCRA | TDENIS, Aocrercveaccstacnreten sas scau0 vests 9,872 49, 331 0.9 1.2 |+399.7 
30 20 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ........ Sapaibe 48,616 Ont 1.2 |+491.9 


Additional Commodities Included in Leading Twenty in 1926-29 


6 ail Coalsanthraciters i cats erecta iaemecdeest nneene eat 30, 516 43, 473 + 50 
11 26 WOOlIfa DIT@Si: iterate corre toon ames task ceoat eee 23, 066 36, 223 + 57.0 
2 25 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated.......00..........00. 22,648 36, 234 + 60.0 
14 2 Spl oh iteW 0) a Kets eeee atearte acsom tet ccone ot nao nc Sear on ioc 18, 361 4,938 = tool 
atts 30 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .......000000... 16,054 30, 156 Ta Oueo) 
ibe 23 GasSolin Osher sts costes ttien ec eee Nees 14, 998 38,952 + 159.7 

SEMEL Sar ES Ee aOR achthicti aro ence EEE ae 12,971 Wal, Ares! om 


1. Approximately adjusted for British excise tax on distilled spirits included in Canadian statistics. The unadjusted 
figure is $1,154,193,000. 

2. Lower than 40th. 

3, Over 1000%. 

4. Not available. Privilege of $100 exemption from customs duties not in effect during this period. 


the surface, does seem rather puzzling in view of ‘not lend itself readily to statistical analysis and 


the rapid postwar growth of the Canadian economy documentation, but certain factors which undoubted- 
and its considerable dependence on imports of ly have had varying degrees of influence on the 
manufactured goods of which the United Kingdom United Kingdom’s relative loss of ground in the 
is a leading world producer, the generally liberal Canadian market can be briefly singled out at this 
Canadian tariff policies together with the ad- point. One may for example mention the increased 
vantages of what has remained of the imperial competition in the Canadian market for British 
preference, and relatively simple customs pro- made products from domestic, United States and 
cedures compared with for instance those in the other foreign sources, especially in machinery and 


United States. It is a complex problem which does equipment, automotive products and textiles; the 
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effect on ‘Canadian tastes and preferences, for 
consumer and other goods, of the geographical 
proximity of the United States, through the impact 
of the advertising media, travel, progressively 
closer business connections "and interchange of 
technical personnel and information; the inability 
of many United Kingdom suppliers to gain a foot- 
hold in the Canadian market in early postwar years 
owing to supply difficulties resulting from the 
wartime dislocation of production as well as be- 
cause of the demands of sterling and other non- 
dollar markets; concomitant difficulties in rapid 
delivery, supply of parts and after-sales service; 
the buoyant domestic demand in the United Kingdom 
in the past few years; and generally the relative 
financial and other obstacles in the way of develop- 
ing from overseas what amounts to a series of 
regionally segmented markets, subject to a strong 
southern pull, stretching ,across the whole of the 
North American continent. 


In the remaining part of this chapter there 
follows a detailed analysis of Canada’s imports 
from all countries, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, surveying the main changes in every one 
of the major commodity groups and the forty leading 
commodities therein between 1926-29 and 1951-54. 
Figures for 1955 are also given in those cases 
where they either significantly accentuate or run 
counter to long-term trends. 


Imports of agricultural and vegetable products 
from all countries went up between 1926-29 and 
1951-54 from $204.1 million to $515.1 million, but 
their share of the import total fell from 18.1% to 
12.4%. Sugar, rubber and corn were in 1926-29 
among the leading twenty imports, and citrus fruits, 
tea, vegetable oils, whisky, tobacco, fresh vege- 
tables, dried fruits and coffee among the second 
twenty. Sugar remained in 1951-54 the main import 
commodity in this group, increasing from $31.4 
million to $58.9 million. Coffee became the other 
commodity which was also included in the twenty 
leaders, with a gain from $5.8 million to $55.3 
million. Purchases of rubber, which was now among 
the second twenty import items together with fresh 
vegetables, citrus fruits, vegetable oils and nuts, 
went up from $22.6 million to $36.2 million only. 


Imports of agricultural and vegetable products 
from the United States also more than doubled 
from $101.4 million to $224.7 million. While the 
United States share of this group’s total imports 
from all countries declined only fractionally to 
43.6%; its proportion of the import total from the 
United States fell from 13.1% to 7.5%. Rubber was 
in 926-29 the leading import in this group at $20.8 
million, followed by citrus fruits, corn, vegetable 
oils, fresh vegetables, tobacco, bananas, dried 
fruits and natural gums, But in 1951-54 rubber, 
which at $8.2 million was no longer included even 
among the first forty imports from the United States, 
was replaced by fresh vegetables with a value of 
$28.2 million, with only citrus fruits, soybeans and 
vegetable oils among the forty leaders. 


Imports of agricultural and vegetable products 
from the United Kingdom rose from $23.7 million 
to $24.9 million. The United Kingdom share of the 
group’s total imports dropped from 11.6% to 4.8% 
and its proportion of the import total from the 
United Kingdom from 14.9% to 6.1%. Whisky was 
at $7.6 million the largest item in 1926-29 and tea, 
gin, rum,vegetable oils and confectionery followed. 
At only $7.3 ‘million, whisky was still the leader 
in 1951-54, but only confectionery and cereal foods 
and bakery products remained among the first forty 
imports from the United Kingdom. 


Imports of animals and animal products went 
up by about one-third from $63.6 million to $96.2 
million, but their share of, the import total was 
more than halved to 2.3%. Furs, hides and skins, 
butter and leather were in 1926-29 the principal 
imports, but they disappeared from the list of the 
second twenty leaders in 1951-54. Purchases in 
the United States rose from $39.2 million to $57.9 
million, forming at 60.2% a slightly diminished 
proportion of this group’s imports from all countries 
as well as showing a drop in the share of the 
United States import total from 5.1% to 1.9%. Furs, 
hides, and skins and leather were the main imports 
in 1926-29, but were no longer on the list of the 
leading forty imports in 1951-54. Imports from the 
United Kingdom about doubled from $5.9 million 
to $11.7 million, and their share of this group’s 
total imports actually rose by one-third to 12.2%, 
with a fractionally lower proportion of the United 
Kingdom import total. Raw leather was the main 
item in both periods, followed by fur skins in 
1926-29 and leather footwear in 1951-54. 


Imports of fibres, textiles and products from 
all countries rose from $192.1 million to $390.9 
million; however their share of the import total 
was sharply reduced from 17% to 9.4%. The trend 
was even more pronounced in 1955, with a value 
of $381.6 million and a share of 8.1%. Raw cotton, 
wool, silk and cotton fabrics, textile apparel, flax, 
hemp and jute fabrics and synthetic fabrics were 
the principal items in this group and among the 
forty leading imports in 1926-29. Raw cotton 
remained in the lead in 1951-54, increasing from 
$24.7 million to $67.1 million. Cotton fabrics, 
which went up from $19.7 million to $52.5 million, 
came next and were followed by wool fabrics, 
textile apparel and raw wool, those three items 
being among the second twenty leading imports. 


Imports of fibres, textiles and products from 
the United States went up from $73.6 million to 
$198.3 million, with an increase of that country’s 
share of total imports in this group from 38.3% to 
50.7%. Among the nine major commodity groups, 
these percentages represented in 1926-29 the 
lowest and in 1951-54 the second lowest proportion 
of purchases from the United States as a ratio of 
total imports. This group’s share of the United 
States import total, on the other hand, declined 
from 9.5% to 6.6%. Raw cotton was in both periods 
the main item, and by far the largest, at $24.6 
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million, in 1926-29 when its purchases in the 
United States were virtually equivalent to Canada’s 
total imports of this commodity. In 1951-54 with 
a value of $61.1 million this proportion was some- 
what reduced to 91.1%. In 1955 there took place a 
marked decline to $40.7 million or only two-thirds 
of total purchases of cotton abroad, along with a 
sharp increase in imports from Mexico. Cotton 
fabrics were the second largest item in this group 
in both periods, increasing from $9.2 million to 
$41 million or from 46.5% to 78% of total imports 
of this commodity. 


Imports of fibres, textiles and products from 
the United Kingdom rose from $73 million to $107.1 
million, but were only $95.4 million in 1955. The 
United Kingdom share of this group’s total imports 
declined from 38% to 27.4% and again to 25% in 
1955. Nevertheless in those three as well as the 
other two periods (1936-39 and 1946-49) these ratios 
were well above the corresponding proportions of 
import totals from all’countries accounted for by 
any other major commodity group. Also, this group’s 
share of the United Kingdom import total fell from 
45.9% to 26.3% and again to 23.8% in 1955. In 
1926-29, fibres and textiles were the most important 
major group among Canada’s imports from the 
United Kingdom. Led by wool fabrics, which at 
$18.3 million was the main British export to this 
country, seventeen textile commodities accounted 
for close to 60% of the value of the first forty 
imports from the United Kingdom. The number was 
reduced to eleven in 1951-54 and ten in 1955, with 
a corresponding decline in the share of the forty 
leaders to respectively 32% and 28%. Wool fabrics 
were also in 1951-54 the leader in the group but 
dropped to second rank in total imports from the 
United Kingdom, rising to $32.5 million and in- 
creasing their share of total imports of this com- 
modity to almost 90%. Cotton fabrics were in 
1926-29 the second ranking import from the United 
Kingdom. In 1951-54 their value declined by one- 
third to $6.1 million and their share of total imports 
of this commodity fell from 46.7% to 11.6%. Textile 
apparel went up by 51% but declined in relative 
importance. Wool noils and tops, wool carpets and 
mats and cotton yarns had substantial value gains 
and also increased their shares of the respective 
commodity import totals. Of the six textile leaders 
in the early period but no longer among the first 
twenty imports, four fell sharply in value and alt 
but one experienced a marked diminution of theif 
share of the respective commodity import total, 
particularly synthetic fabrics and raw wool. 


Imports in the wood, wood products and paper 
group from all countries went up from $54.2 million 
to $149.6 million and again to $196 million in 1955. 
Their share of the import total fell from4.8% to3.6% 
and rose again to 4.1% in 1955. Paperboard, paper 
and products was the principal item.in all periods 
except 1936-39, newspapers, magazines and adver- 
tising matter, logs, timber and lumber and books 
being the other leaders. Imports from the United 
States about trebled to $136.5 million, with an in- 


creased United States share of this group’s total 
imports from 85.3% to 91.2% but a smaller proportion 
of the United States import total. In the case of the 
United Kingdom, imports only slightly more than 
held their ground at $4.7 million, declining in rela- 
tive importance both in relation to this group’s 
total imports from all countries and to total imports 
from the United Kingdom. 


Imports of iron and its products from all 
countries showed the greatest absolute gain of 
all major groups. “The largest group in all periods, 
they rose from $283.3 million to $1,398.2 million 
and increased their share of the import total from 
25.1% to 33.7%. The importance of the individual 
commodities in this group may be illustrated by 
the fact that seven items were among the twenty 
leading imports in 1926-29 and eight in 1951-54, 
four and six, respectively, being included in the 
first ten in both periods. Non-farm machinery was 
in all periods but one (1936-39) the principal iron 
and steel item as well as the top ranking import 
commodity. Its purchases rose from $52.9 million 
to $367.9 million and again to $445.9 million in 
1955, or from 4.7% to 8.9% and 9.5% of total 
imports. Such individual items as mining and metal- 
working machinery registered a tenfold gain, while 
roadmaking machinery increased one hundred times 
in value. Office machinery and logging machinery 
advanced more than, and household machinery close 
to, 500%. Such items as power shovels, cranes 
and bulldozers rose by respectively 1000%, 700% 
and about 600%. But pulp and paper machinery 
went up only 90%, Sawmill machinery by 200%, 
textile machinery by over 250%, concrete mixing 
machinery by 300% and printing machinery by 
close to 350%. 


Automobile parts, which rose from $38.2 million 
to $197.1 million, were in both periods the third 
leading import; in 1955 they were in second rank, 
at $246.5 million, with a further increase in their 
share of total imports. Rolling mill products were 
in 1926-29 the second leading import with almost 
the same value as non-farm machinery. In 1951-54 
they stood at $134.7 million, showing, next to 
passenger cars and together with trucks, the lowest 
rate of growth among the main commodities in the 
group, with a substantial decline in their share of 
the import total. Passenger cars rose from $28.4 
million to $61.6 million and went up again by 36% 
in 1955. Trucks, advanced from $5.6 million to 
only $14.5 million, but rose by another 109% in 
1955. Tractors and engines went up by over 600%, 
doubling their share of the import total, arid held 
their ground in 1955. Farm implements increased 
from $13.9 million to $72.7 million, but fell by 
almost $10 million in 1955. Pipes, tubes and 
fittings and cooking and heating apparatus register- 
ed by far the steepest rate of increase of all the | 
principal items in this group, a trend largely as- 
sociated on the one hand with the recent discovery 
and development of Canada’s oil and gas resources 
and on the other with the postwar pace of resident- 
ial building activity and the general modernization 
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TABLE 14. Sd cs from the United States, by Leading Commodities, 1926-29 and 1951-54 


Rank in 


1926-29 | 1951-54 


Commodity 


$’000 


Total Imports ...............00..... 


1 1 Machinery (non-farm)andparts| 47,112 
3 Automobile a (except 
CN'gINeS)-44.. Fase ee 38, 049 
9 3 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 21,542 
ll 4 Tractors and parts .................. 15, 484 
2 5 Rolling mill products (iron 
BNGSteel weer wee 43, 575 
5 6 Coal Mbituminousrs ee 26, 305 
14 if Engines, internal combustion, 
ANOMPALtS caste thea! ees 12, 687 
3 8 Aircraft and parts (except 
ENP INCS)pcctat cee taeceeuenees 848 
13 9 Farm implements and ma- 
chinery (except tractors) 
ANOEDATUS ieee tene ssc nee 13, 497 
8 10 Tourist purchases .................. 3 
8 11 COmOn awe Saccire ost 24, 631 
i 12 RUCIOlIS ete = See 936 
6 13 Petroleum, crude and partly 
revined:.. 245, 3. teas 26, 068 
25 14 Principal chemicals (except 
ACIS MOND sere. cee eee ss 6,052 
oY 15 Refrigerators and freezers .... 1,027 
38 16 Pipes, tubes and fittings 
(Grontandtsteel)cn- cee 3,755 
19 Ny Cotlonglabnic Sweet cere 9,177 
ff 18 Copley antnracly erste cre nic. 25, 285 
4 19 Automobiles, passenger ........ 28, 243 
17 20 |Paperboard, paper and products 9, 847 


Calendar Years 


1926-29 1951-54 | 1926-29} 1951-54; 1926-29 | 1951-54 ee 54 


173,802 2,993,121 


Junitea States share | Change 
of Item Total 


1828: 29 


$’000 


100.0 100.0 67. 0 712.2 | + 286.8 
319, 637 89.1 86.9 | + 578.5 
192,720 99.7 97.8 | + 406.5 
144, 465 89.7 86.8 | + 570.6 
108, 072 99.8 95.2 | + 598.0 
101, 411 82. 4 75.3 | + 132.7 
94,935 98.7 99.9 | + 260.9 
86, 695 92.5 86.8 | + 583.3 
82, 106 67.8 94.1; + 2 
71,251 97.0 98.0 | + 427.9 
62, 823 3 98.0|+ 3 
61, 064 99.8 91.1 | + 147.9 
47, 488 80. 4 ASSB ie 2 
45,657 12.8 2150 | 47 5e2 
43, 059 73.7 88.6 | + 611.5 
41, 564 100. 0 98.4/+ 2 
41,394 83. 8 75.8|+ 2 
40,977 46.5 78.0 | + 346.5 
39,461 82.9 90.8|+ 56.1 
37, 663 99.4 Gla lilt sed 
34,634 77.8 93.9 | + 251.7 


Additional Commodities Included in Leading Twenty in 1926-29 


Rubber, crude and _  semi- 
fe DEC ated maces. teescceeesesacce * 20, 792 
12 ZI PiGASolin ern eects ce Sek es 14, 996 
15 30 Logs, timber and lumbet........ Nab aesr(t 
16 Pal Citrusmiruits siresh= se 11, 008 
18 Fur skins, undressed.............. 9,670 


Non-commercial items............ 8, 363 


Lower than 40th. 
Over 1000%. 

Not available. Privilege of $100 exemption from customs duties not in effect during this period. 
A very small amount of gasoline was also imported from the United Kingdom. 


PwnNe 


of household equipment. Pipes, tubes and fittings 
went up from $4.5 million to $54.6 million and 
cooking and heating apparatus from $0.7 million 
to $26.6 million. Purchases of iron ore and tools 
also increased at a substantial rate, the former 
from $3.8 million to $24.5 million and the latter 
from $2.8 million to $24.1 million. 


8,177 =a 6Oa7 
33, 374 + 122.6 
21,718 + 91.0 
26, 296 + 138.9 
13, 309 + 37.6 

+ 6 


29, 908 


Imports of iron and its products from the United 
States went up from$256 million to$1,211.5 million, 
showing by far the greatest absolute gain of all 
the major commodity groups as well as being the 
largest group in every period. The United States 
share of this catégory’s total imports was 90.4% 
in 1926-29 and after reaching a peak of 92.2% in 
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1946-49 dropped to 86.6% in 1951-54, but advanced 
to 89.2% in 1955. As proportion of the United States 
import total, iron and products increased from 33.1% 
to 40.5%. The principal items in this group corre- 
spond fairly closely to those in the total import 
picture. Non-farm machinery was the top ranking 
import item in every period and increased its share 
of the United States import total from 6.1% in 
1926-29 to 10.7% to 1951-54, the changes in those 
individual categories which were discussed for all 
countries being about the same also for the United 
States. In 1926-29, of all the leading imports in the 
iron and its products group only in the case of three 
items was their share of total imports lower than 
90%, mamely non-farm machinery (89.1%), pipes, 
tubes and fittings (83.8%) and rolling mill products 
(82.4%), and it was as high as almost 100% for 
tractors, automobile parts and passenger cars. But 
in 1951-54 almost all the leaders lost in relative 
importance, especially passenger cars whose share 
of total purchases of this commodity fell by almost 
40%. 


Imports of iron and its products from the United 
Kingdom increased from $18.2 million to $135.1 
million. This was by far the greatest absolute gain 
among all major groups and the largest rate of 
increase next to that in non-ferrous metals. The 
United Kingdom share of iron and its products as 
part of total imports of this group from all countries 
rose from 6.4% to 9.7%, but fell to 7% in 1955. 
This group also increased its share of total imports 
from the United Kingdom from 10% to 33.2% and 
displaced textiles as the most important category, 
this being still true in 1955 even though the pro- 
portion fell to 28%. Rolling mill products at $6.2 
million were the leading item in 1926-29 and in 
1936-39 they also became the top ranking import 
at $11.4 million. However, in 1946-49 they fell 
sharply to only $2.2 million and to twenty-third 
rank, recovered to $14.7 million in 1951-54, and 
declined again to $8.3 million in 1955. Non-farm 
machinery became the leading import from the 
United Kingdom in 1951-54, rising to $34.2 million 
from $4.4 million in 1926-29. Particularly marked 
value gains took place in metal working machinery, 
and very substantial increases in household, office, 
printing and textile machinery. In 1955 the non-farm 
machinery total declined to $30.2 million. The value 
of passenger cars was negligible in 1926-29, 
reached $22.9 million in 1951-54 (37.2% of total 
imports from all countries), but fell to $15.2 million 
in 1955. Gains of similar magnitude took place 
also in such items as engines, pipes, tubes and 
fittings, tractors and castings and forgings, thus 
considerably broadening the range of leading iron 
and steel imports from the United Kingdom. 


Imports of non-ferrous metals and products 
from all countries went up from $67.4 million to 
$327.4 million and again to $398.8 million in 1955, 
their share of the import total increasing from 6% 
to 7.9% and 8.5%. Electrical apparatus was the 
principal item in all periods, with primary and 
semi-fabricated copper as the other commodity 
among the leading forty in 1926-29. Electrical 


apparatus accounted for 36% of total imports of 
non-ferrous metals in the early period. and for 50% 
in 1951-54, its share of the import total doubling 
to 4%. In addition, a number of extremely important 
raw materials and products belong to this group, 
even though not appearing among the forty leading 
imports, such as bauxite and alumina, manganese 
oxide, platinum metals, tin blocks, pigs and bars, 
aluminum and brass manufactures, electro-plated 
ware and clocks and watches, 


Imports of non-ferrous metals and products 
from the United States increased from $55.1 million, 
to $228.5 million, or from 7.1% to 7.6% of the 
import total from that country. However the United 
States share of this group’s total imports from all 
countries declined from 81.8% to 69.8%. Electrical, 
apparatus was the largest import item in the group 
in every period, accounting for about 90% of total 
imports of this commodity in 1926-29 and for 
slightly less in 1951-54. Primary and semi- 
fabricated copper in the former period and manu- 
factured brass in the latter were the other leading 
items in this group. Imports of non-ferrous metals 
and products from the United Kingdom rose from 
$6.2 million to $46.7 million, showing an absolute 
gain second only to that in iron and steel and 
registering the largest relative increase of all 
major groups. The United Kingdom share of this 
group’s total imports increased from 9.2% to 14.3%, 
and its proportion of the United Kingdom import 
total from 3.9% to 11.5%. Electrical apparatus was 
the leading item in all periods except 1946-49 when 
it was second to platinum metals. Trade in platinum 
metals with the United Kingdom is a two-way 
traffic, Canadian ores previously exported returning 
in refined form. These imports were negligible in 
the two early periods, but rose to $9.2 million in 
1946-49 and to $16.9 million in 1951-54, 


Imports of non-metallic minerals and products 
from all countries went up from $164 million to 
$646 million. The group’s share of the import total 
rose from 14.5% to 15.6%, after reaching a peak of 
19.5% in 1946-49. Crude petroleum was the principal 
item in every period, going up from $36.1 million 
in 1926-29 to $217.3 million in 1951-54 (with the 
highest value to-date for any individual year in 
1951). Fuel oils increased from $1.2 million to 
$64.8 million and gasoline from $15 million to $39 
million. Anthracite and bituminous coal are the 
other leading items in this group. The former went 
up from $30.5 million to $43.5 million and fell to 
$30.1 million in 1955. The latter rose from $26.6 
million to $95 million and declined to $74.5 million. 
In both cases the trend has tended to reflect the 
impact of the substitution of oil for coal in house- 
hold and industrial uses. 


Imports of non-metallic minerals and products 
from the United States increased from $131.8 million 
to $401.4 million, but their share of the import total 
from that country declined from 17% to 13.4% and 
further to 10.2% in 1955. In terms of the United 
States share of the group’s imports from all 
countries, the decline that took place was sharper 
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TABLE 15, Imports from the United Kingdom, by Leading Commodities, 1926-29 and 1951-54 


United Kaaeionn 


Rank in Calendar Years Share of Change 
Item Total from 
Commodity 1926-29 
$’000 $’000 % % 
Total Imports........................ 158, 9011 406,651 | 100.0 100.0 14,1 9.8 | 4155.9 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 4, 433 34, 201 2.8 8.4 8.4 9.3) +671.5 
2 Wooldabricsi. tiny. 224k oe 18,284 32, 469 1D 8.0 719.3 89.6 | + 77.6 
2" 3 Automobiles, passenger .......... 145 22,927 0.1 5.6 0.5 37.2 | + 3 
9 4 Wool noils and tops.................. 4,248 19, 488 2a 4.8 87.0 93.1 | +358.8 
16 5 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p..... 1,910 18,480 eZ 4.5 8.0 11.1 | +867.5 
2 6 Platinum metals.................00 3 16,917 4 4,2 2.3 98.4) +3) 
5 7 Rolling miil products (iron and 
SECON). Meets vases. Sate. Wea cu eee 6,169 14,711 3.9 3.6 LIS 7 10.9 | +138.5 
3 8 Apparel (except hats) of all 
EOXtIIGSS 2 eee. eee, ee? a iSmocS. land 10 5.4 3. 2 53. 1 42.7} + 51.0 
2 9 Engines, internal combustion, 
andiparts:..c901 ae. Ss G66)" 12761 0.4 oak 4.9 CO I EE 
13 10 Pottery and chinaware ............ 2,821 11,884 1.8 2.9 Sits Ul 17 +321.3 
2 11 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron 
and steel) .......... We See te A 456 10, 083 ORS Zao 10.2 ISSO |e tes 
4 12 Skye re sel eG a0. We2T7 4.8 1.8 29.0 7225) | = 7 
28 13 talPiCeRSi cence Te ETS: ieee 0.7 shets) 1159 14.6 | +512.6 
2 14 EG Sieh ee eect cee: 9,224 6, 110 5.8 be 46.7 Ide Galetesoas 
2 ils} PERACtOrS ANG PAruSic.cee ee 18 5, 224 4 13 Ont 4265) tied 
73) 16 Carpets and mats, wool .......... 1,335 5, 066 0.8 diez 47,5 51.6 | +279. 
WY, 17 Cotton yarns, threads and cords 1, 404 4,988 0.9 1.2 32.8 46.6 | +255.3 
2 18 Aircraft and parts (except en- 
- DAES) pt Rascals. le cha aaine ee 370 = 4, 918 0.2 1,2 29.6 Oe 6iy tee 3t 
2 19 Castings and forgings.............. 470 4, 546 0 eat 9 36.7 | + 867.2 
29 20 Leather, unmanufactured ........ 1, 151 4, 258 On 1.0 20.1 50.1 | + 269.9 
Additional Commodities Included in Leading Twenty in 1926-29 
6 Tea, black 5, 197 1, 486 BS 0.4 47.0 hide | Sane ae 
7 Wool yarns and warps 4,686 3, 482 2.9 0.9 97.8 64.6 | - 18.0 
12, Coal, anthracite 3, 453 4,012 2.2 1.0 ial 33 OR 2a Ete lGa2 
10 Synthetic fabrics RoW he) 1, 147 2.3 0.3 58.1 6.8 | - 68.0 
val Flax, hemp and jute fabrics..... 3, 539 1, 793 Za, 0.4 35 TI 11.3 | - 49.3 
14 2, 703 3,016 Ne! On Biles! 19505) L156 
15 Wool manufactures, n.o.p. ...... 2, 460 928 1.5 0.2 66, 2 64.5 | - 62.3 
17 : Containers; n.O;Dess eee 1, 888 2,686 ez Om 40.4 Sone & Sano 
18 Books, printed .... 1,630 1,892 1.0 0.5 28. 2 9.4/+ 16.1 
19 Lines, cordage and netting, 
MOsDee terre eee 1, 550 2,779 1.0 0.7 49.8 FAC ae Yes 
20 Principal chemicals (except 
aACidS) 500s Se. et a: 1, 518 3, 767 1.0 0.9 LSD Meiaicta LACaee 


1. Approximately adjusted for British excise tax on distilled spirits included in Canadian statistics. The unadjusted 
figures are (in thousands); Total Imports, $183,081 and Whisky, $25,977. 

2. Lower than 40th. 

3. Over 1000%. 

4, Less than 0.1%. 
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than in any other group, from 80.3% to 62.1% and 
again to 52.8% in 1955. Virtually all of bituminous 
and most of anthracite coal comes from the United 
States; hence the pattern apparent in total imports 
of these two commodities was repeated. Imports of 
crude petroleum stood at $26.1 million in 1926-29, 
accounting for 72.3% of total imports. In 1951-54, 
at $45.7 million, the proportion declined to 21%, 
and in 1955 imports of crude petroleum amounted 
only $22.4 million or 9.8% of the total imports of 
this commodity. Fuel oils went up from $0.9 million 
to $47.5 million, but declined in 1955 to $42.9 
million in an expanded import market. While gaso- 
line, which rose from $15 million to $33.4 million, 
fell to $24.3 million in a contracted market. 


Imports of non-metallic minerals and products 
from the United Kingdom went up from $12.5 million 
to $29.7 million but fell from 7.9% to 7.3% as pro- 
portion of the import total from that country. How- 
ever, the United Kingdom share of this group’s 
total imports dropped from 7.6% to 4.6%. Anthracite 
coal, the principal item in 1926-29 at $3.5 million, 
rose to $4 million, but was markedly lower than in 
1936-39. Pottery and chinaware became in 1951-54 
the main import with an increase from $2.8 million 
to $11.9 million. Plate and sheet glass is another 
important commodity in this group and it about 
quadrupled in value between 1926-29 and 1951-54. 


Imports of chemicals and allied products from 
all countries went up from $35.4 million to $205.4 
million, showing the second fastest rate of growth 
among all major groups as well as an increase in 
the share of total imports from 3.1% to 5%. Principal 
chemicals were the main item in all periods, and 
synthetic plastics and drugs and medicines were 
also included among the leading forty in 1951-54, 
Imports from the United States rose from $23.7 
million to $178.4 million, also registering the 
second largest relative gain among all major groups 
and doubling its share of total imports from that 
country to 6%. Imports from the United Kingdom 
increased from $4.9 million to $16.4 million, with 
a one-third increase in the share of the import 
total from that country to 4%. In terms of the re- 
spective importance of this group’s imports from 
ail countries, the United States had an increase 


from 67% to 86.8%, while for the United Kingdom 
there was a decline from 13.9% to 8%. 


Imports of miscellaneous commodities from all 
countries increased from $65.7 million to $419 
million, with the highest rate of growth among all 
major commodities, and in 1955 they rose sharply 
to $530.6 million. The corresponding increase in 
their share of total imports was from 5.8% to 10.1% 
and to 11.3%. Non-commercial items, the principal 
item in 1926-29 at $9.9 million, went up to $49.3 
million in 1951-54 and to $72.9 million in 1955. 
Settlers’ effects and arms and supplies for NATO 
countries have the greatest weight in this category, 
the former accounting for the bulk of the increase 
between 1926-29 and 1951-54 and the latter for 
most of the increase between 1951-54 and 1955. 
Aircraft became in 1951-54 the leading import in 
this group, advancing from $1.3 million to $87.2 
million and again to $138.1 in 1955. The proportion 
of total imports of aircraft coming from the United 
States rose from 67.8% to 94.1% but declined to 
90.2% in 1955. In the case of the United Kingdom 
there was a drop from 29.6% to 5.6% and a recovery 
to 9.5% in 1955. Tourist purchases abroad, the 
bulk of which came from the United States, in- 
creased from $7.2 million in 1936-39 (no figures 
are available for 1926-29) to $64.1 million in 
1951-54, and rose to $71.5 million in 1955. Re- 
frigerators and freezers, which are almost entirely 
purchased in the United States, went up from $1 
million in 1926-29 to $42.2 million in 1951-54. 
Imports of miscellaneous commodities from the 
United States rose from $46.7 million to $356 
million and to $453.1 million in 1955, registering 
the greatest percentage increase of all major 
commodity groups and the second largest absolute 
gain. They also doubled their share of the import 


‘total from that country te 11.9% and again increased 


it to13.1% in 1955. Imports from the United Kingdom 
rose from $10 million to $30.3 million and $39.3 
million in 1955, with a rising share of that country’s 
import total from 6.3% to 7.5% and 9.8%. In terms 
of the respective importance of this group’s total 
purchases, the United States increased its share 
from 71.1% to 85% and the United Kingdom had a 
decline from 15.1% to 7.2%. For both countries 


_there were fractional gains in 1955. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived 
from information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the borders of the country. 
These movements are recorded in terms of value 
and, where possible, of quantity. The statistics do 
not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 
_behind the movement of goods, the method and time 
of payment being affected by many other factors. 
The documents received by the Customs Division of 
the Department of National Revenue are the source 
of information on values and quantities. For the 
correct interpretation of the data the following 
definitions and explanations of terms as used in 
Canadian trade statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values. and Quantities. These are based 
upon the declarations of exporters and 
importers as subsecucntly checked (and 
sometimes revised) by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘‘Exports of Canadian Produce’’ include all 
Canadian products exported, and also all 
exports of commodities of foreign origin 
which were changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada. 
These exports are valued at the actual 
amount received or to be received by the 
exporter in Canadian dollars, exclusive of 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty 
purposes, This is basically the fair market 
value at which equivalent goods would be 
sold for home use in the country from which 
the goods were received, These values there- 
fore exclude all costs of transporting the 
goods to Canada, as well as any export 
duties or import duties which must be paid 
on them; they represent only the cost of the 
goods alone, f.o.b, original point of shipment 
to Canada. In most cases the customs value 
of imports corresponds to the invoice value 
of the goods. It happens occasionally, how- 
ever, that low end-of-season or end-of-run 
invoice values for manufactured goods are 
replaced by values based on the average 
price of the goods over a preceding period. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency is converted to Canadian dollars 
at exchange rates authorized by law and 
orders-in-council. These rates generally 
correspond to the commercial rates pre- 
vailing on the date that the goods were 
shipped to Canada. 


freight, insurance, handling and _ other (5) Countries to which Trade is Credited. 


charges. In effect, export values are taken 
f.o.b. point of shipment for export. 


(3) Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ include any goods previ- 
ously imported which are exported from 
Canada unchanged in form. Their value is 
the actual amount received by the exporter 
in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, 
insurance, handling and other charges. 


(4) Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or “‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’ include all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials; in effect, 
imports on which all duties were paid and 
which passedfrom customs control into the 
possession of the importer. Canadian import 
statistics do not include goods entering 
customs warehouses, only those released 
for domestic consumption. If the goods are 
re-exported without being cleared for domes- 
tic consumption then they enter neither the 
import statistics nor the re-export statistics. 


Tt must be emphasized that the fact that 
imports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ 
does not imply that the goods will all be 
consumed in Canada. The term means only 
that they are free to be consumed in Canada 
without further customs formalities. 


Exports are credited to the country to which 
they are consigned, whether or not that 
country possesses a seaboard. The country 
of consignment is that country to which 
goods exported from Canada are, at the time 
of export, intended to pass without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another. 


Imports are credited to the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The 
countries of consignment are the countries 
from which the goods came without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another. These countries are not necessarily 
the countries of actual origin of the goods, 
since goods produced in one country may be 
imported by a firm in another country and 
later re-sold to Canada. In such cases the 
second country would be the country of con- 
signment to which the goods would be 
credited. 


There is one exception to this rule. In the 
case of imports an attempt is made to classi- 
fy by country of. origin all goods produced 
in Central and South America. The effect of 
this procedure is discussed below. 
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(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month”’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not pre- 
cisely the same as calendar months and 
years. The trade recorded for any calendar 
period is that trade for which the relevant 
customs forms have been received at the 
Bureau of Statistics during that calendar 
period. Actual commodity movements lead 


by a few days (but rarely more) the receipt 
of the customs forms. However as the overall 
effect of this procedure on different months 
and years is approximately constant, the 
statistics generally give an adequate picture 
of the movement of goods in given calendar 
periods. 


Imports from Central and South America 


Until the middle of 1946 all imports were 
credited in Canadian trade statistics to the 
countries from which the goods were consigned to 
Canada. Beginning in July, 1946, a new method was 
adopted for the recording of some Canadian imports 
produced in Central or South America (including 
Bermuda and the West Indies). This was to credit 
all shipments of goods originating in Central or 
South America but consigned to Canada from the 
United States (and usually purchased in that 
country) to the country in which they were produced. 


It may be mentioned at this point, however, 
that this method of crediting imports from Central 
or South America is not equivalent to recording on 
a strict country of origin basis. This principle is 
followed only in the case when these goods are 
consigned from the United States to Canada. For 
goods consigned from any Central or South American 
country direct to Canada (even when shipped via 
the United States) classification is invariably by 
country of consignment. Thus goods of Paraguayan 
origin consigned to Canada by a merchant in 
Uruguay would be credited to Uruguay in Canadian 
trade statistics. But if the same goods were con- 
signed to Canada by an American firm from the 
United States they would be credited to the country 
of origin, namely Paraguay. 


When this change in the recording of imports 
was made in 1946 its effects on Canadian trade 
statistics was not very significant. For under 
immediate postwar trading conditions almost all 
imports of Central or South American origin were 
being consigned to Canada from the country in 
which the goods were produced, However, with the 
return of more normal trading practices a much 
greater proportion of goods originating in Central or 
South America has come to be consigned to Canada 
from entrepot markets in the United States than was 
the case in 1946. 


In 1953 a survey was begun to determine the 
amount of imports which, although credited to 
Central and South American countries, was actually 
consigned to Canada from the United States. Starting 
in 1954, the results of this study have been publish- 
ed on a regular basis!. 


1. See issues of this Review for calendar year 
1954 and first half-year and calendar year 1955. 


Part A of Table 16 shows imports from each 
Central or South American country for which the 
total exceeded $1 million in calendar year 1955. 


The remaining territories in the area, namely 
Bahamas, Bermuda, British Honduras, Falkland 
Islands, Bolivia, Chile, French Guiana, French 


West Indies, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and the 
American Virgin Islands, are therefore not listed. 
The total recorded imports are broken down into 
those which were consigned to Canada either from 
one of the countries in the area or from the United 
States. 


An analysis of Canada’s imports from countries 
in Central and South America, with regard to the 
Significance of shipments consigned from the 
United States as a proportion of the total, reveals 
that the departure from recording on a Strict con- 
signment basis tends to affect Canadian trade 
statistics to a varying degree with the different 
countries. Additional differences are also in evi- 
dence as to changes in the extent of the effect of 
this departure on imports from some countries in 
various periods. Three distinct groups of countries 
may be distinguished. 


Statistics of imports from the Commonwealth 
are affected to a negligible extent. An average of 
the yearly data shows that only 1% of total imports 
from Commonwealth countries in Central and South 
America were consigned to Canada from the United 
States over the 1953-55 period. The very small 
proportion of goods consigned from the United 
States in the case of Commonwealth countries in 
this area may be partly explained by better shipping 
connections between Canada and the British West 
Indies than between Canada and most other Central 
and South American countries. Another contributing 
factor may lie in the encouragement given to direct 
shipment to Canadian ports by the tariff clause 
which denies preferential treatment to Common- 
wealth imports which are shipped to Canada via 
a country outside the Commonwealth. 


Imports from the two oil-exporting countries in 
South America (Venezuela and the Netherlands 
Antilles) also show a very small percentage of 
shipments consigned to Canada from the United 
States. The average for the 1953-55 period was 
\about 2.5% for the group as a whole. Petroleum and 
petroleum products form the greater part of Canada’s 
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TABLE 16. imports Recorded as from Central and South America, by Country of Consignment 
Half-Years, 1955-1956 


Consigned from 


1956 


July-December January-June 


Country and Commodity 


Consigned from 


Consigned from Proportion 
Consigned 


Proportion 
Consigned 


Proportion 
Consigned 


United| Country 


United | Country United | Country 
(Credited, from U.S. Credited from U.S. States '\Credited from U.S. 
$’000 $°000 % $’000 $’000 % $’000 $’000 % 
A. By Principal Countries of Central and South America 
Total, Commonwealth Countries 2.0.0.0... cccccccececeeeses 189 = - 23,383 3.3 386 30,542 1.2 373 24, 694 1.5 
BAEDAdOS be sevsessccceces sieDaSuuctisscursR tabhaencbsswovsssonteetecercbe 2 4,016 ae 5 4, 213 0.1 0 1,985 0.0 
PES Css ECHL ALIEN wre sas scactncssetessesssecoenedesesuncocecsset ete iotaes 12 5, 360 0.2 RR} PAG pe 2.7 333 5, 176 6.0 
PERTINEANG oe em So hesn pastas oc dahay stacenesskstitedtescoaseccossers ts ReeRePe eee 727 6,787 Sit 0 8,053 0.0 11 10,551 0.1 
Leeward and Windward Islands ...........:..cccscecscceseoeee 0 1,795 0.0 2 659 0.3 1 1, 418 0.1 
PEPIN GAG ANAL ODAL Ok.g te-cscnsopecesstetsensceceassecastoecsccsecne 6 5, 142 0.1 0 4,692 0.0 3 5, 240 0.1 
Total, Other Oil-Exporting Countries .....................000. 1,396 99, 4&8 1.4 | 2,151 114, 603 1.8 | 2,245 108,139 2.0 
Netherlands Antilles.......... yauayeapcavaakonesFiessgstcnbesnseei tae 334 12,210 2.7 458 17,720 245) |) it24 ~~ 155397 Oe 
SWE G al Glial sep ee cy mera tiecesspatecs cskustes<vegesseseacsavanspucessestaccsse 1,062 87,638 1 eP) 1,693 96, 884 1.7 EVA 92,742 0.6 
Total, Other Countries ...2..........c.cccccsssccssscessesssccesseeeoees 17, 835 42,330 29.6 | 29, 643 47, 068 38.6 |40,698 56,454 44.6 
PAT PONG NG erste ees 2a. 5. eapeedes eaten bs cmeaeuele caste te cd anec uceeeate does 7195 1,039 43.3 275 2, 305 100 662 1, 276 34,2 
ESE EUZU Ns deren atte coratasesces vaseshuarasereans <odeiaitomsanedovacsbsstwacodiovate 4,841 ThE | 38.4 6,011 12, 124 shia 5, 339 10,861 33.0 
SONOMA i terap rete se retecwsstetee5 Seeacst vate conupegeuandacs schapzagcesss 2, 113 7,058 23.0 4,070 8,979 31.2 4,618 7,911 36.9 
Gaal 2, 467 18.3 187 2,743 6.4 261 970 21.2 
933 4, 867 16.1 410 3, GLO 9.7 HM A 6, 766 10.3 
Dominican Republic 142 1,025 12,2 105 257 29.0 596 274 68.5 
EAC UE COT ie ee etieas olttciaskvcer eases ess inane secon liheucnaescthcsiettestoserexae 1, 564 1, 385 53.0 1,600 638 71.5 1, 368 904 60.2 
El Salvador oe 402 1,718 19.0 33 809 3.9 145 699 Ping 
NRO TI Biller eae ocd aa vives ctesatcvecse Reais s ces vosaayskasevoasetorbeeaciivene 705 2, 297 23.5 200 1, 343 13.0 416 1, 560 21.1 
MEU GI cee eapaeceesasaduchan tsssvasnaceasadcanteascassuete sons ivasesudevenciexavense 518 174 74.9 751 154 83.0 aw 221 76.8 
EIGEN LUTE S nes caeen eyseece acca naa eates nak Fe tk dase smuancnsasunsseececeree 588 21 96.6 610 447 BY fad | 615 1,676 26.8 
IVE RUC Oi ptoss satavens Goacatedsaunsasevenstapkescaksankcosectecakesanstastessese 3, 360 6, 847 32.9 |14,183 4,424 76.2 |23, 337 9, 060 72.0 
oo 311 9 6 160 925 14,7 197 289 40.5 
7101 3, 432 17/0 473 4,431 9.6 584 4,799 10.8 
51 308 14,2 48 687 6.5 94 973 8.8 
107 1, 136 8.6 134 2, 269 alo 289 1, 249 18.8 
| 
B. By Principal Import Statistical Items with Codes 
oe 

Crude petroleum for refining  ............s.-ss-scsee 7153 638 85,574 DEN 1,402 92,813 Lb 343 992,735 0.4 
Coffee PT OOM ia. ccdes oapeheas cecnawsdatdedsuctacsbus 6, 207 18, 271 25.4 | 7,858 18, 268 30.1 9,471 18,521 33.8 
Sugar, for refining... 0 15, 106 0.0 0 14,746 0.0 0 16, 764 0.0 
Bananas, fresh .......... Bede 8, 199 28.2 2,729 8,904 23.5 2,770 9,183 23.2 
ASAIN IG JAN Gul MAN So ncssecsecctsucphsiee Aucccass soncoveantns 823 6,630 11.0 495 12,223 3.9 542 6, 269 8.0 
COUCON: LAW t.ccvaccstucacsckunsctestenanss 1,929 OP Thy, 60.2 |13, 351 Bey 80.6 | 21,615 4, 182 83.8 
Light fuel oils, Nos. 2 and 3 ease 212 4, 134 4.9 0 10, 164 0.0 188 5, 360 3.4 
GEASOVINO® vezce.scccscevenctovrcseveve roads 246 4,838 4.8 458 4,190 9.9 563 4, 209 11.8 
POV. CHOLLI oy Screteeevackasoedemaucsenenecs AL 88 3, 183 iach 0 2, 856 0.0 254 4,194 Dart 
SISO, AStLE ALAMpLCO: LEDTES. ..c.ccetsactsttevevsecacvasasn 3413 | 1,750 205 89.5 | 1,555 180 89.6 1,816 337 84.3 
COCR DEANS, NOL TOASCER siccc-csccscccekvctasveseoevnvenss Pata 286 1,052 21.4 212 1, 596 11.7 262 629 29.4 
Peanuts, Seem ......c.ccessorecees x ena avekooeegs 94 98 2, 046 4.6 68 868 Nee 133 1, 329 951 
Diesel fel sk... 7174 0 1,963 0.0 0 917 0.0 323 1,325 19.6 
Tomatoes, fresh 127 238 1,822 11.6 0 10 0.0 174 1, 656 9.5 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, 1.0 .D. ..........s.s000 9270 678 fia 90.5 497 130 79.3 806 142 85.0 
Yarns of synthetic textile fibres ...............:000 3369 104 554 15.8 0 630 0.0 0) 1, 145 0.0 
Coca butter and cocoa paste....... ws. 2lar4 168 186 47.5 101 516 16.4 111 112 49.8 
Mercury and quicksilver ........ ee O2ts 61 Bat 26.3 165 488 25.3 42 40 51.2 
ERMINE C2 0. Ae las bsuniccssaraasarl Mocssina pit menossasmssesusee 5001 266 0 100.0 609 1 99.8 125 235 34.7 
Wool, washed and SCOUrEG..............scssscscsessseses 3262 445 247 64.3 138 27 83.6 272 229 54,3 
GREG AISNO IO KET ACUsc-- econ coca tevavaeecetansucoecsouceneree 8111 192 204 48.5 202 232 46.5 140 344 28.9 
PADS, WHICETOr OUP, M0'.D\s.<scteeces sesapssnersesasneene 4052 143 49 714.5 165 347 32,2 8 415 1.9 
Castor oil, inedible is Stee 1601 195 192 50.4 54 232 18.9 99 228 “a 
Chinawood oil, inedible escdveueaeune 1602 172 14 92.5 ui 476 1.4 24 15 - ; 
Pineapples, canned ............ 56 0 104 0.0 it 500 0.2 0 ea wee 
Pineapples, fresh .......c.0.. 16 447 101 81.6 53 3 94.6 oe 233 ie: 

Cigar leaf, stemmed............. 1782 1,2 9.6 8 A 


1. Less than 0.1%, 
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TABLE 17. Imports from Selected Countries in Central and South America, by Principal Statistical Items, 1955-56 


me: 


1956 


January-June July-December January-June 
Commodity Code } 
Consigned from Proportion Consigned from Proportion Consigned from Proportion 
Consigned Consigned Consigned 
United | Country | from U.S. | United | Country | from U.S. | United | Country | from U.S. 
States | Credited States | Credited States | Credited 
= $7000 —-$’000 % $7000 $000 % $000 —«- $000 % 
BRAZIL 
Mob eaD  Mrmngs ONES ess coos cs canes sree ce Neasde es acaetias eet cememoanees 4, 841 7,77 38.4 | 6,011 12,124 33.1 5,339 10, 861 33.0 
Cecos beans, Not POASTC.. ...2..c. ccs ee enessscsneees 271 59 AS 33.9 Li 1,004 10.0 103 115 47.2 
Cocoa butter and cocoa paste........... 273-4 164 185. 47.0 86 499 14.7 98 19 83.8 
offer, pre Gnieen.c. seeker eens 283 | 2,405 6,632 263.0 |) sanoUS 8, 823 Pathawed PASSE) 9, 250 23.0 
Castor oil, inedible... 1601 195 192 50. 4 54 232 18.9 99 228 30.3 
GOEEO PAW oe eccincs Beceee  oakenwdeeeaee- sco 3001 ‘gh 59 2 15 288 5.0 0 0 0.0 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres 3413 595 125 82.6 680 110 86.1 1,084 198 84.6 
Pine, white or other, n.0.D............:cccccseeeeeees 4052 139 49 ang, 155 341 Bilec 5 415 WPA 
ROTOR G eke ecescce aes and Seder souae ie ease mene sateen 5001 266 0 100.0 609 1 99.8 25 235 34.7 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, m.0.p................ 9270 662 69 90.6 484 128 One 71838 141 84.8 
COLOMBIA 
CP Otel Mania ORCS oes sa 25s esse a tars owas ssa va 2,113 7, 058 23.0; 4,070 8, 979 31.2 | 4,618 7, O11 36.9 
Bananas, fresh 3 109 918 10.6 15 189 7.4 44 546 eS 
Coffee, EOC c.crac es ceeststosest-<5 283 1, 859 6,278 22.8 | 4,047 7, 646 34.6 | 4,572 5, 912 43.6 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined.............. 7153 0 0 0.0 0 1p es) 0.0 0 1,440 0.0 
COSTA RICA 
UTS STW C171 (0) 9 fo eer er See 551 2,467 18.3 187 2,743 6.4 261 970 21.2 
BEMANR SMITE ST acct ef sits cit ko eecceacdtc see peace 3 248 1,911 15 187 anolt 6.9 244 828 22.8 
OMS! CTEM ove.cs: nearness meee eet ae seas ent eee 283 292 536 30.3 0 213 0.0 12 132 8.3 
CUBA 
Ui We 50 TRS ea) jo ee oe 2 ee Se Pe ee 933 4, 867 16.1 410 3, 815 9.7 VW 6, 766 106.3 
Pineapples, fresh ; 6 415 98 80.9 43 3 93.5 446 61 88.0 
ICEL EUS © serene een oe eee ee rs 63 110 36.4 0 240 0.0 0 0 0.0 
Sugar, for refining 0 SROOo 0.0 0 2,237 0.0 0 4, 050 0.0 
GipArleat enc. eects: spos0 top Soins re 4 293 Hes 3 338 0.9 61 218 21.9 
Yarns, synthetic; for tire tabricvee...sssc 3369 104 554 15.8 0 630 0.0 0 i, 145 0.0 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres ...................... 3413 263. 21 92.6 114 0 100.0 0 0 0.0 
Woven-synthetic: tire: fabric) .2.2..2....c...cce-.seanene 3489 0 69 0.0 0 616 0.0 0 484 0.0 
CHKOMETORC ee ee eee eee es wae re ae 6210 0 206 0.0 0 103 0.0 0 0 0.0 
MBNEANGSEWONer net are aaee ss eee acer verse ooo 6216 0 0 0.0 180 0 100.0 214 561 27.6 
ECUADOR 
SAUTE CIT) ota aa ee, a a AR A Oe RE Ae 1,564 1,385 53.0) 1,600 638 71.5 | 1,368 904 60.2 
BANANAS RATES Nes. oe 2s suse tence eee nee eee 3 1, 458 1,188 Hows iyeseal 380 718.3 1, 246 851 59.4 
Cocoa beans, not roasted..................2.06 ee ela 106 34 Taye fl EEL 0 100.0 104 0 100.0 
COLCE™ CrGEN «<2 eee Ree tee sea 283 10 139 6.7 150 185 44.8 10 45 18.2 
MEXICO 
ACY CLAD Fri Tes 9 een ee ae MS AE Ran or be aa 3,360 6, 847 32.9 | 14,183 4,424 16.2 | 23,006 S, 060 72.0 
Pincappless CANN Cie en. ese geeece ee har eee . 56 0 102 0.0 il 482 0.2 0 116 0.0 
Peanuts, GPO CN: are te 94 98 1,958 4.8 53 525 9.2 iss} 1 PAA 9.8 
Tomatoes, fresh nee ALE 222 ies Hates) 0 2 0.0 157 Loe 9.0 
Coffee, aigs\s) (tea eee Se 7488) 639 1,094 36.9 199 427 31.8 895 1,037 46.3 
Cotton, raw................. setantssensansousatnstence srenaes se, UO 1,570 734 Goalie, Loo eral 90.9 | 21,425 Ore 85.4 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres ao, EOS: 422 18 95.9 66 8 89.2 8 4 66.7 
BBE ery CW MNG eas ccceneatrae ern cnn caeeee rey coke csanere em 3420 18 142 14:53 23 43 34.8 106 201 34.5 
Mercury and quickSilver.uu..o.... cee eececececeeeeeee 6218 61 VST 28.0 165 488 2S 5 Gh 42 40 Slag 
RPT UONS Dal teens 2s, oe ee ee cat orcs kee 7258 54 12 81.8 a 131 Be) lat 132 36.8 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Less than 0.1%. 
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imports from those two countries, and these com- 
modities are normally purchased in very large 
quantities and shipped directly to Canada by tanker 
or via tanker and pipeline. 


The proportion of most of the remaining 
countries’ goods consigned from the United States 
is very much higher than in the case of the first 
two groups. For all countries in this category the 
average for the 1953-55 period was almost 30%, 
varying from about 65% for Honduras, Haiti and 
Ecuador to 15% and less for Surinam, Cuba, El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. The yearly and particularly 
the half-yearly data for the individual countries on 
the whole show a very irregular pattern, as for 
instance in the case of the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Honduras and Puerto Rico. A number 
of countries, such as Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Panama and Surinam, display a general tendency 
for the proportion. of consignments from the United 
States to decrease markedly. An opposite tendency 
is shown by Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, and very 
moderately by Brazil and Colombia. The data for 
the first half of 1956 are by and large in line with 
those general trends. 


Part B of Table 16 lists all commodities 
imported from Central or South America in excess 
of $0.5 million in calendar year 1955, in order of 
importance by value. In that year these commodities 
comprised about 93% of total imports from the area. 
The proportion of shipments consigned from the 
United States as part of the import total of the 
itemized commodities shows wide fluctuations for 
the 1953-55 averages. It was as low as less than 
5% for peanuts, synthetic yarns, gasoline, pe- 
troleum, fuel oils, stove oil, canned pineapples and 
sugar; and as high as over 80% for wax and sisal, 
istle and tampico fibres and over 70% for fresh 
pineapples. 


The proportion of consignments from the United 
States in relation to total imports of the itemized 
commodities also shows a rather irregular pattern 
during the 1953-55 period for the yearly and es- 
pecially the half-yearly data, as for instance in 
the case of cigar leaf, pine and iron ore. Such 
. commodities as petroleum, bananas and castor oil 
tended to register a decline, while such items as 
coffee, cotton and wool tended to move in the 
opposite direction. The data for the first half of 
1956 reveal a considerable number of departures 
from these general trends. 


Table 17 lists the principal imports into 
Canada from six selected countries in Central 
and South America, in order of importance by value 
in 1955. The itemized imports comprised in that 
year between 70% (Cuba) and almost 100% (Colom- 
bia) of total imports from those countries. A com- 


parison of those commodities which are imported 
into Canada from more than one of the six countries 
shows on the whole a lack of uniformity with regard 
to the incidence of the relative proportion of con- 
Signments from the United States over calendar 
years 1953-55 and the first half of 1956. For ex- 
ample, very high averages in the 1953-55 period 
for some, countries, such as Ecuador for bananas 
and cocoa beans and Mexico for cotton, contrast 
with much lower averages for others, such as 
Colombia and Costa Rica for bananas and Brazil 
for cocoa beans and cotton. Bananas show a tenden- 
cy for the proportion of consignments from the 
United States to decline from the rather high levels 
of 1953; but for Costa Rica there is a reversal of 
the trend in the first half of 1956. For coffee and 
sisal, istle and tampico fibres, where the latter 
has a much higher average percentage of consign- 
ments from the United States than the former, there 
is the opposite tendency for the average to increase 
between 1953 and 1955, but in a number of cases 
the trend is reversed in the first half of 1956. 
Cotton is an example of divergent tendencies. For 
Brazil the percentage has declined from the relative- 
ly low level of 1953 to nil in the first half of 1956; 
while in the case of Mexico the proportion has been 
increasing from a much higher initial level. 


The relatively high proportion of imports 
consigned from the United States in the case of 
the third group of countries in Central and South 
America, aS compared with the Commonwealth 
countries in the area and with Venezuela and the 
Netherlands Antilles, is in part a result of special 
circumstances affecting trade in particular com- 
modities, the structure of the market in each 
individual case strongly influencing the pattern 
of trade. For instance, the factor of greater con- 
venience in procuring relatively small shipments 
of certain goods from a distributing centre rather 
than directly from the country of origin would play 
an important role. Generally there is a great deal 
of variation among the various commodities as to 
the proportion of consignments from the United 
States and in some cases even among the same 
commodities originating from more than one country 
in the area. 


The departure from strict consignment recording 
in the case of imports from Central and South 
America has affected significantly Canadian trade 
statistics from the point of view of many individual 
countries involved. On the other hand, the effect 
on statistics of total imports from the United States 
has been rather small. Recorded imports from the 
United States were during 1953-55 on the average 
only 1.3% less than if the consignment principle 
had been followed consistently. In the case of 
some individual commodities, however, the effects 
would have been obviously quite large. 
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Reference Material Included in Preceding Issues 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume (Calendar Year 1955, p. 56) 
Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1955, 


p. 57) 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1955, p. 58) 

F.O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1955, p. 58) 

‘*General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1955, p.59) 

Changes in the Structure of Canadian Exports, 1926-1954 (First Half-Year 1955, p. 27) 
The Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1954, p. 33) 

Tariff Relations with Countries Distinguished in Canadian Trade Statistics (First Half- 


Year 1954, p. 33) 


Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1953, p. 30) 
The Index of Concentration (Calendar Year 1953, p. 43) 
Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half-Year 1953, p. 32) 


Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade, (Calendar Year 1952, p. 36, and subsequent 


annual issues) 


Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half-Year 1952, p. 34) 
Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1949, p. 54) 


Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance af 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada, Vol. 1, Summary and Analyti- 
cal Tables 
Vol. Il, Exports 
Vol. Ill, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952 


PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE 1. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1952-1956 


: Other 
Year and All United United Common- Latin 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom wealth and BEGES America Others 
Ireland 
Domestic Exports 

$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’ 000 $’000 
4,301,081 2,306,955 745, 845 284, 636 473,822 272, 397 217,425 
4,117,406 2,418,915 665, 232 245, 692 370,136 198, 254 219,177 
3,881,272 2,317,153 653,408 203, 867 341, 335 186,662 178,847 
4, 281,784 2, 559,343 769,313 249,929 376,078 160,830 166, 292 
989,002 541,847 156,436 84,429 80,074 78,491 47,725 
1,107,620 571, 460 244,540 73,386 101,396 69,836 47,002 
1,053,936 556,322 185,614 67,008 143, 871 53,853 47,268 
1,150,522 637,326 159, 256 59,813 148,480 70,217 75,431 
900, 567 564,301 123,934 57,799 57,205 47,875 49,454 
1,093,025 624,119 190,300 67, 648 111,929 51,655 47,373 
1,073, 871 612,003 192,532 68,413 103,026 45,116 52,782 
1,049,943 618,492 158,466 51, 832 97,976 53,607 69,568 
851,025 526,534 134, 683 37, 896 59,175 38,128 54,609 
988, 879 594,005 149,911 57,685 82,390 56, 230 48,657 
976,654 581, 443 174,331 51,681 85,473 46,867 36, 859 
1,064, 714 615,171 194, 483 56,604 114,297 45,437 38,722 
951,349 566, 811 182, 802 53, 966 70,591 38, 394 38, 785 
1,080,526 636,317 201,823 64, 346 93,646 39,394 45,001 
1,113,770 661, 944 197,991 13,827 96,747 43,156 40,106 
1,136, 139 694,271 186,697 57,791 115,094 39, 886 42,399 
1,035,157 628,414 179,792 59,425 93,506 35, 698 38,322 
1,234,929 716,959 189,170 73,044 157,579 44,867 53,309 

Total Exports 

$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
NOS Ss so eens Rt ences are ga fe Cea EEE. 4,355,960 2,349,044 751,049 287,507 475,766 273,581 219,013 
DOB 8 anon ea nee acne pene. caecagn ene enon snvancnessnsanen 4,172,601 2,463,051 668, 874 247,807 372,713 198,958 221,198 
16 cone ahaa herr acacosorrcoy ena eeeees eee 3,946,917 2, 367,439 658,315 205,396 345,634 188,297 181,836 
1955........ BRS acre ee eer er 4,351, 284 2,612, 182 773,994 251,493 383,457 162, 160 167,999 
TSAO 2. Seles pene Ee Ren 1Q 1,001,821 551,664 157,475 85,577 80,491 78,696 47,918 
2Q 1,119,938 580,436 245,745 73,952 101,906 70,310 47,590 
3Q 1,069, 189 568,221 187,178 67,595 144, 290 54,141 47,764 
4Q 1,165,012 648,723 160,651 60,383 149,079 701434 75,741 
IMO GAS $ Gaccoaseaane Roepe DS caceen noche ee BCE ceecc 1Q 913,905 574,945 124,661 58,538 57,887 48,002 49,872 
2Q 1,105,793 634,649 191,128 68,050 112,319 51,775 47,872 
3Q 1,088,965 624,005 193, 488 69,073 103, 785 45,292 53,322 
4Q 1,063,937 629,453 159, 598 52,146 98,721 53,888 70,131 
WO A eerern teneesncesee Aenea daeaca heensreenececd 1Q 866, 289 537,177 139, 889 38,320 60, 848 39,244 54,810 
2Q 1,005,024 607, 638 151,137 58, 073 82,950 56,316 48,910 
3Q 993,133 594, 785 175, 568 52,009 86, 332 47,048 37,391 
4Q 1,082,471 627,838 195,721 56, 994 115,505 45,688 40,725 
1955 -.....----2scceseeeeeneenesesenreeesseenecses 1Q 966, 63.0 579,765 183, 804 54,333 71,033 38,729 38, 966 
2Q 1,096,638 649,041 202,738 64,691 | 94,852 39,687 45,629 
3Q 1,133,757 675,713 199, 349 74,180 100,511 43,490 40,515 
4Q 1,154, 258 707,662. 188,103 58, 289 117,061 40, 254 42,889 
IDG GSS coe ee 1Q 1,051,495 641, 647 180, 932 60,118 94,101 35, 861 38,835 
2Q 1,252,676 731,909 190,481 73,432 158,121 45,093 53,640 


j. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1956 are included in the total for previous years. 
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TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, — Concluded 


Other 
Year and All United United Common- Latin 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom we ho At Europe America Others 
elan 


Imports 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


4, 030, 468 2,976, 962 359, 757 185,091 151, 284 284, 225 73, 148 
4, 382, 830 3, 221, 214 453, 391 171, 094 L73yl72 289, 968 73,991 
4,093,1962| 2,961,3802 392, 4722 182, 853 178, 565 284, 405 93, 523 
4, 712, 370 3, 452, 178 400, 531 210,010 204, 343 319, 256 126, 053 


916, 119 693,991 68, 248 41,927 32, 599 65, 161 14, 192 
1, 034, 230 763, 806 93, 172 50, 104 37, 806 71, 669 17, 673 
995, 170 714, 519 97,973 50, 698 37, 101 73, 708 21, 170 
1, 084, 949 804, 646 100, 365 42, 361 43, 778 73, 687 20, 113 


997, 964 763, 054 95, 279 29, 404 30, 945 64, 102 15, 181 
1, 218, 599 909, 359 124, 312 47, 273 49, 086 73, 630 14, 941 
1,118, 161 799, 283 119, 816 49,553 45, 414 82, 794 21, 302 
1, 048, 106 749, 518 113,985 44, 864 47, 728 69, 442 22, 56€ 


925, 865 690, 081 88, 219 29, 247 31, 608 70, 222 16, 489 
Iles n2aae 812, 7012 115,9102 52, 454 48, 099 74, 640 20, 443 
1, 001, 226 707, 214 96,514 52,914 47, 544, 69, 464 27, 577 
1, 041, 858 751, 384 91,829 48, 238 51,314 70,079 29,014 


990, 710 745, 674 85, 433 35, 720 32, 119 68, 222 23, 543 
1, 218, 704 903, 569 97, 449 59,417 50, 576 79,040 28, 652 
1, 216, 655 878,431 110, 558 57, 934 53, 853 83, 255 32, 624 
1, 286, 301 924, 505 107,090 56, 939 67, 795 88, 738 41, 233 


1, 272, 210 961,474 97, 795 39, 161 46, 250 91, 307 36, 223 
1,573, 050 1, 155, 770 140, 998 58, 794 82, 298 91,096 44,093 


Trade Balance 


$'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000  $°000 $’000 
+ 325,492 627, 918 + 391, 292 102, 415 + 324, 482 10, 644 + 145, 865 
- 210, 229 758, 163 + 215, 482 76,714 + 199, 540 91,010 + 147, 207 
- 146, 2802 593,9412 + 265, 8432 + 22,5543 + 167,070 96, 108 + 88,313 
- 361,086 839,997 + 373, 463 41, 483 + 179, 114 157, 096 + 41,946 
85, 702 142, 328 89, 228 43, 649 + 47,892 13, 535 + 33,726 
85, 708 183, 370 152, 573 23, 848 + 64, 100 1, 360 + 29,917 
74,019 146, 298 89, 205 16, 897 + 107, 189 19, 567 + 26,593 
80,063 155,922 | 60, 287 18, 021 + 105, 302 3, 252 + 55,628 
84,059 188, 109 29, 382 29, 134 26, 943 16, 100 + 34,691 
112, 806 - 274,710 - 66,816 20,777 63, 234 21, 854 + 32,932 
175, 279 73,672 19, 520 58, 371 37, 501 + 395000) 
120,065 45, 612 7, 282 50, 993 15, 554 + 47,564 
152, 904 47, 670 9,073 29, 240 30, 978 + 38,320 
205, 0622 35, 2272 5,619 34, 851 18, 324 + 28,467 
112, 429 79,054 905 38, 788 22, 415 + 9,813 
40,613 123, 546 103, 892 8, 756 64, 191 24, 391 bee okie gli 
24, 080 165, 908 98, 370 18, 614 38, 914 29, 493 ar tisyeR} 
122,065 254, 528 105, 289 5, 274 44, 276 39, 353 + 16,977 
82, 898 202, 718 88,791 16, 246 46, 657 39, 765 + 7,890 
- 132,042 216, 842 81,013 1, 350 49, 267 48, 484 + 1,655 
- 220,715 319, 827 83, 138 20,957 47, 852 55, 446 He 2760 
- 320,374 423, 862 49, 483 14, 638 + 75,823 46, 003 + 9,547 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1956 are included in the total for previous years. 

2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the second quarter by an amount estimated 
at not less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United 
Kingdom). The trade balance was affected by the same amount. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE Ul, Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


1953 1954 


Country 


North America 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 
RSE eSOMT NA rete tee oet ss bacaveWeusesaccessaecstaseiesceoesncsd 


Total, North America .........00000000000. 


Central America and Antilles: 
SNS a leas Be ate eer 
British Honduras 
BAN INAS sccx street nan aeacesectyel sistas ceseg seen cscaeae Mer: 
EVELD IDE LOS cores rev eearhccscseccvec a ei ereteaeceastccssoae 


PEP aAdtanG “ODA OSes dsececicsctesseeeeeeeinenss 
amencan Virgin Islands. ksccstevisessecns 
Costa Rica 


Wominican REDWDIIGC™ ..secccccaccctceecedvesccescesesee 
(SIDER RY (6) oe, 3 A UE 


INA GAL a Pla peteeeecenen tas, casts nincovee siesedce ss aa cocdseroct 
ETA cere meek case rue Mea doeck su cncsortis 
Puerto Rico 


Commonwealth Countries .......ccccceeseeee | 


CHET IC OUNLENCSE, a5.4 senna cease esac ecasasoatecees 


Total, Central America and Antilles... 


South America: 
PSIG Sy CHULATIG. .aceseeservacecnscacasncdistessnctececnesiese 


iGO Ole seerer sarees & Sere bs EAE nReeA Sena PAE 
HEOLUY lea seteceececcactascorccctra cr evesttacciueseattecsecacci os 


SILENT URSA eon OR eee 
VUCETIVGVAD ES) Hest 9 pete a SR Eo pe For Ry 


Commonwealth Countries ................0000000 
FOU OTC OMNCDUCS, <eeiilelesleke cv aicnaddeavessnctnecsate 


Total, South America ....................:000 


1. Less than $500.00. 


1955 


Jan.-June July -Dec. July -Dec. Jan.-June 


$’000 


364 


824 

1, 135 
243 
12,511 
628 
587 
3,009 
4,152 


15, 628 
35, 099 


50, 727 


2, 211 
1 
4,892 
2, 489 
25, 564 
1, 064 
6,617 
1, 323 


$7000 


1, 230, 495 
7166 
676 
130 


1, 232, 067 


133 
6,014 
363 
2,413 
18,899 


2,606 
64, 891 


67, 497 


$’000 


1, 120, 539 
462 


1,121, 616 


941 
1,822 
3,689 


17, 755 
35, 384 


53, 139 


117 

2, 847 

470 

1, 183 

15, 507 


2,333 
64, 059 


66, 392 


$’000 


1, 196, 614 
810 
612 
298 


1, 198, 334 


1, 748 
3 

5, 076 
994 
15,051 
1, 878 
12, 783 
2, 985 
2 

50 

2, 239 
441 
1,601 
15, 466 


1, 751 
58, 566 


60,317 


$’000 


1, 203, 128 
547 


1, 204, 410 


917 
1, 235 
5, 136 


17, 762 
39, 132 


56, 894 


978 
14, 586 


1, 339 
45, 158 


46, 497 


$'000 


1, 356, 215 
674 


1, 357, 621 


852 
1, 589 
4,579 


21, 633 
42,963 


64, 597 


55 


1956 


Jan.-June 


$’000 


1, 345, 374 
pearing | 

661 

59 


1, 347, 865 


797 
2, 304 
5, 694 


20, 833 
42, 483 


63, 316 


2,018 


~ 


"2,247 
912 

5, 551 

1, 684 

9, 885 

3, 008 


In 


177 

4, 522 
534 
1,029 
15, 477 


2,018 
45,025 


47,043 


56 
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TABLE If Direction of Trade— Domestic Exports — Continued 


Country 


North-Western Europe: 
WINGER Kine dom) pececcaccce coe tecesoceeeceterte-nccestas 
PATESEET Gh coc ccc aeecocieccctaashedtdexes= ct ae eeaeeteettoa innemenone 
Belgium and Luxembourg ...............-----------+ 
TDG OTK: 2225805 co a Resg- ancsausosesatapaeresdacs scuseeoaee 
TAN CO oncs osckevencttbaccstasectocsceseasnanceaeesateuedateurnsee 
Germany, Federal Republic ...........-.......-..- 
Iceland 


Southern Europe: 
Gibraltar 


SSID orc ncetwens - Bette caccka ran accanesee neeauascustaras Sceadoeeee 


Total, Southern Europe ............... 


Eastern Europe: 
MN TOERULL GLB Fe secede et ea seccevcvecs sp-cactecearecnacs-cweo ees 
SATUS TUG ac eet eee serch ce ears sco ee cca 
@Zeehosl ovielkd alesse sccksex. JareskeceeeteCecca-scseasateee 
15108 000 pen ie ce ee ret eR 


U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ........ 
SYAUE OS VIER eh eae oes ca core A ack eet traction ae etins 
Total, Eastern Europe ...............-.....-2++- 


Middle East: 


1. Less than $500.00. 


$’000 


314, 234 
1,537 
31, 774 
4, 680 
14, 350 
33, 909 
1,414 
5, 755 
21,055 
20, 327 
2,818 
14, 152 
314, 234 
151, 773 
466, 007 


274 

1, 666 
806 
14, 585 
3,431 
rit 

1, 450 
1, 940 
20, 383 
22, 323 


Ie Ie 


1, 146 
22 

22, 083 
22,105 


1953 
pecpiocer Rosas 


$’000 


$000 


350, 998 
3,599 
37, 736 
1,623 
17, 931 
49,949 
644 

7, 601 
21, 327 
16,951 
1,169 
15, 681 
350, 998 
174, 808 
525, 806 


212 
1,641 
754 
18, 585 
560 
120 
12, 729 
1, 854 
32, 748 
34, 602 


fm 


In 


Te 


1954 


$000 


284, 594 
640 

22, 581 
1, 316 
18, 072 
31, 648 
414 

2, 668 
12,622 
21, 009 
1, 305 
13, 979 
284, 594 
126, 253 
410, M7 


|e 


In 


4, 768 

20 
11, 471 
11,490 


368, 814 
2, 217 
32, 406 
1, 613 
15, 727 
55, 251 
285 

6, 153 
27, 155 
22, 804 
2,213 
12, 847 
368, 814 
178, 642 
547, 456 


$000 


1955 


384, 625 
1, 293 
24, 058 
1, 274 
19, 984 
39, 108 
237 

6, 375 
20, 538 
20, 543 
3,525 
15, 249 
384, 625 
152, 186 
536, 810 


Ie 


July-Dec. 
$’000 


384, 688 
4, 732 
29, 326 
1, 898 
22,579 
51, 643 
268 

6, 433 
27, 151 
26, 488 
4,097 
10, 391 
384, 688 
185, 004 
569, 692 


156 

2, 186 
2,442 
17, 238 
1, 804 
176 

2, 489 
2, 342 
24, 150 
26,491 


[- 


Jan.-June 


$’000 


368, 961 
1, 926 
25, 946 
1, 280 
25, 502 
59, 629 
153 

4, 754 
21, 064 
26, 753 
3, 063 
16, 950 
368, 961 
187, 019 
555, 981 


106 

1, 318 
1, 501 
18, 223 
601 
102 

2, 921 
1, 424 
23, 348 
24, 772 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1956 a 


TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 


1953 1954 1955 


Country 


Jan. -June 


Other Asia: 
Ceylon 2,610 2, 216 1,903 
Hong Kong 4,278 4,722 4,443 3, 809 3, 387 
India 23, 808 13, 379 5,103 12, 586 16, 074 
Malaya and Singapore al peadral 1, 483 1,521 1, 462 2, 261 
ELL SSGEMNI inca ssaees ete scans seeks veneas av evesbsucbodtaseessiies 20, 975 11, 128 4,536 2,547 3, 655 5,918 
Other British East Indies 1 26 8 45 96 
Afghanistan 140 10 Uf 13 11 
TELTTU UI ae ae eee 313 131 238 242 44 
China, except Taiwan 0 0 1,002 14 438 
HEAL W BTN centers arses caer ease suk as cunwaavdscnches tasetesesvaas 7102 7180 796 431 367 
MBG Ose HINGE st aceiedice- vb cnscuacsaveseats Cmivoretevrasvanbanne 258 93 157 180 357 
PGOTCSG crested atesi cats sanacsas cose Rattavetonesavsutanee 1,203 787 802 519 383 561 435 
ELVEN pacer suse ou Beet es alesis coe dacaneuou REM ACctvaetsetasecwste 37, 282 81, 286 61, 430 35, 044 45, 313 45,580 55, 487 
BONED ccaar sc neccet eee vi evaasucaadecvonstetsetantessscsnucisaust 9,930 5,061 2,302 895 2,637 4,877 1,894 
PSNRULD DUNG Site eerste ca ses ceca canvatee eee Rvucioesseenssaet 7, 169 6, 703 8,115 7, 748 9, 793 8, 343 Wooo 
Portuguese Asia 105 85 27 16 66 108 238 
PERN EDT AN ye ce. se tedeccte swsccvececaceasteMensctestausecanseead 703 806 1,026 741 1,378 963 911 
Commonwealth Countries ...............cc0ceee 53, 044 31, 433 16, 434 24, 626 18, 722 25,547 29,639 
Other COUNntriesw.....-c..:.:.s000Pe ees 57, 805 95, 742 Oyo 1D 47, 063 61, 770 61, 313 68, 035 
Total, Other Asia 110, 848 127,176 91, 749 71, 689 80, 492 86, 860 97, 674 
Other Africa: 
Priblch ast Africa’ <ssesiicsracncnentivntint 170 
Mauritius and Seychelles ...........ceceeeeeeeee } 188 tae oe! pla ctl a 19 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland ........cceceseeereees 1,094 1, 126 1,801 2, 144 1, 895 2,428 2,414 
MINTO NKOL SOUL NPAITICE prereset taxnessessusescesnccos 23, 788 26,975 23,197 16, 686 29, 855 26,171 36, 060 
Other British'South Africa. ..ccaissccec.s-s-00-0-00 2 13 3 4 1 4 4 
Gambiaiica.....en- 3 26 23 15 29 48 38 
Gold Coast 438 IAB! 1,082 1230 427 1,034 514 
ING ODL canes corse ctemeera aes oc soecesohecssgheteeavepeceseivsectene 169 773 7137 715 366 524. 358 
MSLOIPE PI CONE: nese teescccccescncnccevacsandsduscenseustenectins 101 134 137 219 263 335 368 
Other British West Africa oo... eeeeseeeeee 1 0 10 23 21 12 24 
LOLS TAN C ONE Ogess steer <oocc-cs-cesccbe tees sascacenonn0t 1,538 1,811 1,473 2, 155 1, 851 1, 683 1,391 
OP ONCM ATTIC Aye a. pacesc<csecckenssathahOaateaescesences co 818 430 710 494 747 429 505 
TREO GLAD ee cect attest hossveret tnetocscsesvoudsvtusesnveNeustanccsiest 1, 424 1 t21 2,492 1,579 1,075 1, 381 42 
Madagascar 42 22 22 19 38 33 18 
INIONOCOO vase cectoectc ass ieccessevacrnevansecsecstcansaecerstioxsen 2, 279 1,530 1, 899 925 781 1,010 1,010 
Portuguese East ee ane dedacveneotesssesqnccuceceeen 793 1, 204 | 1 50% lees 1,174 870 1,191 
POruenese: WeSC ALTICS <cccscnesseusasdevucsteccenesss 164 159 168 106 96 
PARAL Y SONGS tcersrnettaertstsstecurreeteacyaecershatsven 10 13 3 1 0 0 0 
SPANISH AITiC Wetter teccsvers- foccseseetcrerriccseerereess 26 33 16 1 2 0 1 
Commonwealth Countries 0... 25, 748 30, 552 27, 154 21, 248 33, 130 30, 884 39, 969 
Other COuUntPles Ie ac: .sccsscccasdee eee ostoswscesseanese 6, 928 6, 767 8, 278 6, 446 5, 836 5,512 4,754 
Total, Other Africa «0.0.0.0... eens 32, 677 37,319 35, 432 27, 694 38, 965 36,397 44, 123 
Oceania: 
MATES ULENLT A ace es sos sesckt acces sies cesnce soces cote sgetinenanceses 17, 893 OATES 21,996 23, U2 28, 267 30, 215 24,030 
SALLY eee xe cdsosncecaeweaaeeee abs sodscchea = Descsesuseo Masse ccetshins 201 223 248 406 299 756 455 
INGWe CA LANG secsstenerccscecesscccceessncessssccasererenecas 2,941 4,534 5, 256 9,551 10, 444 11,900 - 9, 279 
OthersBritish Oceania <...s-: ciccserecss-serecvveesne> 62 2 45 58 82 2 61 
302 277 
oy Pa f 2, 128 1, 758 1,464 1,920 2,004 2, 294 
128 125 98 171 158 177 719 
21,097 26, 494 27,545 Bo, 104 39,091 42, 874 33, 824 
3, 687 2,438 2,041 1, 839 2, 365 2,00 2, 650 
Motal; Gee andl a c...:/5:.....sscasstdesecs swssevesssse 24, 784 28, 932 29,586 35, 626 41,457 45, 244 36,474 
Total, Commonwealth Countries .................... 433, 925 463, 643 377,507 470, 946 496,560 509, 873 496, 676 
Total, United States.and Dependencies ........ 1, 196, 430 1, 237, 184 1, 126, 613 1, 203,179 1, 211, 001 1,363, 727 1,355, 277 
PEGb ads AIL COUNCEIOS | ......<cdsess.s.-00-rncecsecneeeneceres 1, 993,592 2,123, 814 1, 839, 903 2,041, 369 2,031, 875 2,249, 909 2,270, 086 


1. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 
2. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 
3. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE III. Direction of Trade — Imports 


1955 
Country 
Jan ,-June July-Dec. Jan.-June July-Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
North America: 
IDLO. SEACEST See i cc azsccssacoucssecescnticsustcseoncoe 1, 672, 413 1,548, 801 1,502, 781 1, 458, 599 1,649, 243 1, 802,935 
PAVERS Is 6h soca. cee cee coh wast oaconvincta sovnatee useneasccioseeesave 1, 336 1,625 2,622 4,951 1,824 2, 108 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 18 48 9 21 10 42 
GRR OM TANG! werasanttccascccssrsccescespsuctrabesexsesxccansevaes 2 4 4 9 rt 6 
Total, North America.............c.c:sceceeeee 1, 673, 769 1,550, 478 1,505,416 1, 463, 580 1, 651,0%& 1, 805, 092 
Central America and Antilles: 
MES CE INU LE each asar gas extsvevsiacss op sas ceseeaa su sessazbesvertes 55 71 144 246 139 119 — 
PBSTUCTS WL OMCUNGS ccsserscesescescecctcesctesrsceresevecese 57 82 59 65 38 126 
FE UT AIN AS otis cane ces caatcuc vet oseniy tees sista sTease steve 118 309 181 237 148 124 
BED ACOS: sccscaksueecccrcicccsscessevaessxepsaestieses aesvasates 1,030 1, 345 1, 290 4, 068 4,018 4,218 
Jamaica 6, 388 5,313 7,801 7,508 7,514 8,053 
Leeward and Windward Islands ............... 194 1,016 498 (iby? 1,795 661 
Dbahabiotsvolt:h aie lM Ne) of: t-koypen erences Cae 3, 138 4,924 4, 348 5, 247 5, 148 4,692 
American Virgin Islands...... Src 0 0 iy 0 1 0 
(OSTA RIC Oyaicenegeccsievs sas ovescescenntensyseicrswesysnenss 4, 342 bye S10) 3,541 4, 205 | 3,018 2, 930 
(CUD Bisse sss secseaeceeeccacsccassw cceuaesasatreneeancecashveacedccees 6, 210 5, 444 6, 107 3, 806 5, 800 4,225 
DOMINICAN REDUWDLIC, aiivescesenseesotsrcerscavsevsan aces 2,641 3, 213 1, 243 420 L167 362 
a Sal Vie COP eves ccvsoce=s2scsuaccsewserov-ctessovecesacrseerss 1, 259 130 533 418 2,120 842 
0 0 1 of 1 157 
1,521 1,738 2,781 2, 279 3,002 1,543 
337 411 7193 EAL! 692 905 
1,937 2,657 1, 479 1, 110 609 1,057 
10, 326 5, 459 9, 167 4, 866 10, 207 18,607 
2,033 ital 6, 332 14, 250 12,544 18, 178 
134 257 81 100 344 1,085 
1, 875 1,762 2,935 2,915 4, 133 4,904 
361 sil 844 359 359 735 
Commonwealth Countries ...........:cccseseaee 10, 980 13, 120 14, 321 18, 123 18, 800 17,993 
OU ere COuntrle S: cc cecnrcce-gacesetesencestecvssesneees 32, 976 32, 834 35, 836 35, 504 43, 996 55, 530 
Total, Central America and Antilles.. 43, 955 45, 955 50, 157 53, 627 62, 796 73,523 
South America: 
EST LGUS Ii CHUN Aare cpcercasvstcesuzacecasvestsccossconre oes 7,813 9, 987 6, 788 13,694 5,372 12,935 
Falkland Islands 0 0 0 1 0 0 
HATS CMUUTN GS. ot covckccaresnecaceseasceenverapaasuyaceseceswasteses 4,457 4,072 1363 TSBs) 1,834 2, 580 
IOV EVE 8555s he sacaearse octets evsncasacccartiptacesMcbuasereetes T15 700 261 6 3 16 
RDA ova tues Penranchevavsuecncsstassvaveenes cuavtousacdesvsooseske 14,772 20, 275 16, 368 15, 254 12,612 18,135 
Chie cevaseretese 749 303 198 38 232 18 
Colombia 11, 280 11, 935 12,045 Noaeie(a(s) sa bra’ 13,049 
NCU AG OT. <cececscuade vane cer svess connssencasseosvesssenesaceuvane aly fe! 1,510 1, 229 2, 534 2,949 2, 238 
French Guiana ........... 0 3 0 0 1 0 
POY ES QU BY rk crcectscansad case sanscveusevaustchees cwanstessstsacts 180 80 247 273 96 141 
VETO ccnacescesestastistrceaseWinscsessaneeesteasen scbiscessoeveers 853 2,075 1, 394 870 306 563 
ROUTED QIN: 5 feat poteve se sevacssascoscunceavsmmrere vasasendedeuanes 502 843 1,069 1,724 1, 243 2, 403 
PUD ZU BY: <.-0s ence -kvereiscacexenszavstoerverdctsaatsdsemuctaess 1,870 1,033 595 430 266 217 
VIGIL Zl CLG cctvastenes sbater toss ox seaneicereveracartevvaowaiauas 71,095 84, 052 82, 504 85,090 88, 700 98,577 
Commonwealth Countries .............ccceseeeeee 7,813 9, 987 6, 788 13, 095 5,372 12, 935 
Other Counties cvcccevesesescevenes 107,652 126, 880 117, 272 120,372 117,413 137, 936 
Total, South America...............ccseeceeeee 115, 465 136, 867 124, 060 134, 067 122, 785 150, 872 


1. Less than $500.00. 


1956 


Jan,-June 


$000 


2,117, 244 
1, 538 
17 


2,118, 805 


86 

1, 067 
1, 538 
500 
93, 263 


5, 509 
129, 966 


135,475 
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TABLE III. Direction of Trade — Imports — Continued 


59 


1956 


1953 1954 1955 
Country 
Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June 


$’000 
North-Western Europe: 
TO PCOC HANSCOM i catsancvsees onnveieccecsasecsncntesssveveun 219, 
PSIG UL Gi cecacssavenstenbavencRavcctscnscnyses teh 1, 
Belgium and Luxembourg ...........ccceeeeeeseeeee 14, 
PVOUUINIEAT Riz cveesctscnecsslacastensdasthseavacaasanisseecesasaessnns 
IE EULNG © ee BO Seca vase ac vovs costes vupuevcdelsotaries 1 
Germany, Federal Republic ............cccccceeeeee 14, 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Netherlands 10, 
Norway 
Sweden 4, 
Switzerland 9, 
Commonwealth Countries .... 219, 
COUDEN © OUNTMVES) co asevecsS-koncessdacssssorstasnsexss | 67, 
Total, North-Westem Europe ........ 287, 
Southem Europe: 
EDIT GAY orev ous vaseanane Gosseecnsse su vase Codensesdencrosnsaees 
6, 
2, 
9, 
9, 
PRU Ard a... ssa <scsncesrasesenccsssersevescdessssasecanasicpssens 
Czechoslovakia 1, 
ADC. ncteeccuscccceseseee 
Germany, Eastern 
IEUALIY ALY fv sstscontiiesspissannscustcsssassesesieueavwalissatsesdveioen 
PS GLAIG Fite. cosets seoscacusesevasscnrenes 
PROMI QL: cc ccussvacasasadk sanecasccsscagascassvy<sascdcascdaesa 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ........ 
MAU POSE VILAn costes ccennlsectates scindcseissuyasiaassvexcuscvsss 
Total, Eastem Europe...........c.cccccceserees (5. 
Middle East: 
2, 
up 
8, 
13, 
13, 


1, Less than $500,00, 


590 
514 
414 
997 
324 
186 

68 
239 
169 
958 
598 
439 
950 
907 
497 


$'000 


233, 801 
1, 453 
14, 668 
1, 178 
10, 943 
PAN PA 
12 

343 

12, 129 
eso 
4,743 
10; 998 
233, 801 
79, 119 
312, 920 


oO 


$’000 


204, 129 
1, 579 
11,824 
1, 522 
9,983 
18,021 
54 

903 
9,884 
1,011 
4, 189 
9,700 
204, 129 
68, 668 
272, 798 


1,957 


$'000 


188, 343 
1, 464 
13, 253 
1,941 
12, 063 
26, 464 
5 

247 

12, 678 
972 

4, 986 
9, 451 
188, 343 
83, 526 


271, 868: 


$’000 


182, 883 
1, 303 
11, 833 
1,614 
10, 390 
21,752 
6 

169 

8, 660 
1,001 
5, 260 
8, 298 
182, 883 
70, 287 
253, 169 


13, 504 
13, 524 


July-Dec. 


$’000 


217,648 
1, 406 
17, 218 
2,655 
14,626 
33, 851 
2 

167 

12, 291 
1, 365 
6,892 
11, 067 
217,648 
101, 540 
319, 189 


Jan.-June 


$’000 


238,793 
1,848 
22,613 
2, 666 
14,752 
39, 123 
4 

256 

10, 501 
1, 238 
7,045 
10, 202 
238, 793 
110, 248 
349, 041 
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TABLE Il, Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


1954 1955 
a ae 


$’000 


Country 


Other Asia: 


Malaya and Singapore 
Pakistan 
Other British East Indies 


TEP PLN Sis.ceco.sececrsre: sas cost ak opean seeatesdazeccocvecs 
POrteieSe@ ASia <cccccsesccssee-cnseeme Risvasnesesesdcweedal 
Thailand 


Other Africa: i: 
Biitieh ast Aticas ee eS. 
Mauritius and Seychelles ........cccccscecesseseseee 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland= shee ROMESAIaR Nc sWaxeh ous 
WMIOMVOL SOUMAUTICA: Jseccreccapestenenscensescaconces 


Other British South Africa 


INTE OPE er cp snae eve vekecavasscadeedttectstutsssaneeretectstse2ave 
SISITA CONG: esccestaceces cosssvetssencnsssvaesasenssccteusts 
DBS elelians COMP Outta: ssescnseseacnescetestesesexscoaase 
FUPENCH PAT Cale e rca ecacescesccoutevececerctassssesucastee 
TD OT are cc reset etteceeviecestuesseevsceteoesseomisess ctuceesre 
ME Ga GAS CAN asceressrcrssna-sotedtnnane ter aseseecas aces ers 
SMONO COO Waren senate are pees toe eee roan: 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 
Canary Islands 
SWAMUSMEATIIC am wateteess vec -cceverscesrs te chesscacsevevene 

Commonwealth Countries 

Other Countries 


Oceania: 
Australia 


Total, Commonwealth Countries .................... 
Total, United States and Dependencies ........ 
Total, All Countries 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Includes Nyasaland prior to 1954. 
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1953 


$’000 $’000 


8, 261 
2, 410 
14,090 
11, 469 


6, 200 
2,017 
12, 537 
10,427 


32, 493 
10, 702 
43, 195 


5, 772 
2, 037 


32,565 
16, 006 
48,571 


16, 903 


2, 126 2,509 2, 365 

0 0 0 
14, 239 23,351 15, 172 
2, 126 2, 509 2, 368 
16, 364 25, 862 17, 541 


296, 027 
1, 676, 236 
2, 216, 563 


327, 875 
1, 553, 446 
2, 166, 267 


284, 927 
1, 508, 613 
2,050, 112 


3. Northern and Southern Rhodesia only prior to 1954. 


3, 451 
2, 257 
0 
0 
2,927 
0 


22, 613 


2, 927 


25, 538 


289, 247 
1, 466, 834 
2, 043, 084 


1956 


Jan. -June 


$’000 $’000 


7,080 
2, 824 
16,539 
15, 241 


7, 826 

3, 082 

16,029 
14, 575 
661 


12 

452 
28, 987 
2 

1, 245 
0 

552 
42, 229 
35, 629 
17, 858 


43,511 
18, 339 
61, 849 


5, 042 { 


17, 841 

3,399 

5,094 

0 0 

0 0 

1, 253 2,052 1,996 
0 0 0 

17, 293 26, 335 19, 000 
1, 253 2,052 1. 996 
18, 546 28, 387 20, 996 


277, 850 
1, 652, 679 
2, 209, 414 


332, 355 
1, 807, 831 
2,502, 956 


336, 492 
2, 121, 253 
2, 845, 260 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE IV. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


; Change from 
a es 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................0..00.00 365, 772 437, 709 369, 074 383, 274 460, 614 + 24,8 
3 WHO BG cess... ctescesseczaccdes tis vnss tonsyevtoroeeaee teak svnwsbechoe eee 166, 483 208, 856 165, 554 172, 662 258, 250 + 56.0 
10 32, 345 57,018 36, 126 40, 335 31,978 te labels 
11 47,475 40, 554 39,585 34, 857 35, 932 = 192 
14 23, 792 35, 364 24, 659 36, 023 26, 779 + 8.6 
722 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) .............-cccssssssesssees 9, 206 4,511 13, 835 17, 444 21,511 fe O0nD 
28 PLODACCO MUNMIATIULACEUN CU ca ituscumeresctsceacceacescntettenatts 13, 311 4, 775 PEA EGY? 4,195 11, 921 - 46.7 
ih Oil seed cake and meal ead 4,511 6, 774 8, 657 10, 253 + 51.4 
Animals and Animal Products ....................:ccc:scceseeeeeeees 134, 403 135,458 126, 027 137,594 123, 639 - 1.9 
16 Fish, fresh and frozen 22,581 34, 069 23,912 31, 351 24, 381 + 2220 
25 Fur skins, undressed 12, 226 10, 771 15, 878 12, 409 13, 656 - 14.0 
31 SI ICUREG steve sacacoscccescavscotssecesusetens ee isis) 12, 026 10, 618 13, 321 10,131 - 4.6 
36 Mollluses' and’ erustacGans e.ciicer-sssece-ceccccsasscdencessssveaces 10, 160 7, 162 11, 958 8, 288 11,554 - 3.4 
39 USNC ANN CG seers Sede toes evcascaacschaNessttetehvaguaces eetsioenerecehats 12, 062 13, 758 6, 351 11, 866 5, 833 a 91850 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .......ccccccccccsssccsesseeeseseeees 9, 104 11, 865 9, 340 13,476 10, 330 + 10.6 
Wood, Wood Products and Pager .................cc00. cesceseeceeeee 631, 382 746, 772 730,328 790, 593 736, 462 + 0.8 
1 INGWS DEMME AD Clicectevecesessiecd-t aves eet eseosesisceate oe escssaoe eee 305, 430 330, 240 321, 874 344, 003 344, 990 + 2 
PIOHKSTANGDOATAS Ee ees cose tecrseeee tsar etccsconsesustieaeee pores 132, 736 191, 988 189, 370 195, 943 161, 992 - 14,5 
4 WOOGEDIULD iccacexeSetrveetsseavotnedes wav euedsesbe -azseuscesicenorurssocecocess 133, 037 138, 381 145, 165 152, 139 152, 427 + 5.0 
iy IP UIP WiOOd~erees taese cect os ensssecass teeeceuerens soowevsunecbacteesastetees 18, 188 27,578 17, 851 30, 804 18, 674 + 4,6 
23 IPiy woods: and \VONn@ers: .ccrcc.csecvasseterscesscacccersreeenssbteeess 9,902 11, 653 15, 893 14, 211 17, 063 + 1.4 
24 SSDS VES escent cc tece tet tte ve ccgccoves cetete terse sacs cronecesteteretereece 9,509 14, 673 14, 429 14, 716 12, 042 - 16.5 
Bron: and it: PLOGUCES .o..cescdsiesececsoanecesenssavsarsnssassvacsersceasaan 159, 548 141, 144 165, 808 232, 974 199, 351 + 20.2 
8 TPO ORG Oe oa tecey cee vac vvicdtes cckane ccuy tase chcsdinssecsteneecoavsaueetas a, 20 32, 509 22, 109 77, 705 32, 281 + 46,0 
12 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) | 
PNIGW DANG cc occces des vacvencsas tiictascccnusnacebccn cette rote cecmadecent 49,423 21, 396 47,921 24, 285 47,155 - 1.6 
20 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............csceceeceeeeeeeeeeees a eree 9452. 20, 2272 17, 656 18, 133 19, 960 1 on0 
21 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets... eesseeseeeeeee 3, 944- 7, 268 11, 309 22, 386 7,491 - 33.8 
aw SCRA DMnONVANGU SUC CLL voce ces case vexcrescesuowsecsacnepvanususenasasans 2, 750 13, 118 7, 164 BAe 10, 103 + 41.0 
34 Automobile parts (except engines) ................cceeeeseeeee 9,622 5,103 6,811 13,522 12,077 see THe} 
35 FVOMMinS PMU PROGUCEST coccteesessstececesansnesesacusnazecasasstensevses 2, D0n 2, 856 9,989 10, 324 11, 747 + 17.6 
40 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ..............006 8,424 7, 653 10, 677 6, 714 7,416 - 30.5 
gh TOCOMOLIVESTALG parton eee eee ern eee 747) 3, 835 2,301 10, 163 11, 401 + 395.5 
a FRETT OBL OVS es ceeseaanceeeue ovatus tue rnesaetateectscnechansdadtdvavenenes 2, 716 3,932 3,587 9,578 1OF3T3 + 187.5 
1 AltCOMODLLES F PASS ONE Clee. cecxseeseee ce eceecanncssbastoscdoasteeece 5,093 2, 630 5, 305 7, 860 9,351 +) Gao 
iz Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.....................0:::0008 344, 4353 364,564 396,497 429, 893 430, 767 + 8.6 
5 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated..............ccccssseee 91, 243 90,911 109, 309 105, 860 114,012 + 4,3 
6 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...............008+ 92, 460 89, 932 105, 327 105, 644 98, 629 - 6.4 
tf Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 60, 253 67, 081 68, 645 95, 279 94, 346 + 37.4 
13 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .............ccseeeeeees 24, 928 33, 464 35, 226 35, 332 31, 309 =) Aw 
18 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ..............eeseeeeseeeeee 18, 699 21, 831 18, 163 19,031 Sokal - 26.7 
29 Platinum metals, unmanufactured ............cccesseeesesees 14, 566 13, 074 12,131 14, 184 20, 764 toe shone 
33 Fileetricali apparatus. UcOsDec cess sessscnreceersesscusencccaccares 11, 684 11, 229 9, 785 10,915 11, 334 + 15.8 
38 Silver, unmanufactured ................000 8, 625 10, 328 9, 704 9, 639 8, 328 - 14,2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 67, 812 77, 761 89,474 116, 726 135, 164 + $1.1 
9 Asbestos, unmanufactured ...............- Ledstictntete tees 37, 628 44,938 43,001 51, 803 46,921 i Eon Tt 
19 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .............ccscceeeeeee 2,915 3, 403 12, 048 24, 205 46, 305 + 284.3 
27 Abtasives, artificial) Crude) ..2i.scscccsssessestacsestocecseese yess 15, 616 11, 606 12, 701 14, 241 13, 940 ap AGS 
Chemicals and Allied Products....................::c::ceesee 77,526 83, 767 106, 158 103, 882 115, 891 apf Sy 
15 Fertilizers, Chemical. ....cc:s.ascssiresaucessss cseonevseaser scuseten 26, 449 15, 893 33, 413 22, 883 27, 162 Se hey 
26 Synthetic plastics + primary: LOLMS sacc.-+-<--a00:cnecses-sersear 7, 196 12, 198 12, 667 14, 698 12, 692 +) Owe 
Miscellaneous Commodities. ...............ccccceceeesceceenneeeeeenees 49, 704 42,327 39, 169 41,497 57, 868 + 47,7 
30 INON=COMMELGIA LG CIS oer oncc=--prerteecaratear ae seaces-tatececrancees 9, 680 11, 374 9, 106 16,121 14, 376 + (5.9 
3 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ...............eeeeeeeseee 17, 860 10, 582 10, 856 9,050 25,972 + 13952 
Total Domestic Exports to All Countries 1, 839,903 2,041,369 | 2,031,875 2,249,909 | 2,270,086 pumas 1p Key ( 
Total of Commoditiés Itemized ...................... iM eeaaiesanes 1,526,761 1,716,909 | 1,729,095 1,906,551 | 1,928, 069 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized.......................+. 83.0 84.1 85.1 84.7 &.9 


1. Not included in leading forty exports in 1955. 
2. Revised to include exports of machine needles. 
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TABLE V. Imports'from All Countries 


Commodity 1954 1955 1956 
Rank in Group and Commodity 


1955 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...........................- 
17 Cofiee sere enn x, ee tee o ecacl- oo snophensencaensasanieas ceecesenss 
20 SMB AR UNO GMG Osc. neee. sesescaccks octane wasenec eee nuanevervadeusey 
pus) Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ................0...-0+ 
WA Wereta blest resi \sec.scet teen cencek teases for sccvaxeevataveuareeticos 
36 (Opty ition ist rcyeo niche) lor Sen uN es ee en ee re eee 
39 RCRA NEC H oc. c couee tact etete Rees pee ee eater ato ugh reer cence 
Animals and Animal Products ...................c00:1c:seeeee 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..............-........ccceceeeeeeeeee 
15 (6) RO) eg 2h ae ae eee ea er Rb le RR tN er 
18 Cottonsta bricsy ie Fe 5 sic Sree oceania cstoeeneteeeae 
26 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles —.........00....... 
32 Wool! fa bites. Sate aeins sod 2e leeteay teak sored enacecpeeserus-oasecrte 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ......................ceccceeeeee 
19 Paperboard, paper and products .............eeeeeeeeees 
30 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter ...... 
31 Togs timbervand umber’, .2csp-cesesce oes: -c- cacccseesteeece sce vere 
38 BOOKS enprimted See See Sy 7 een ete eee 
Wronyvamdtts Produces): Se oo ccc cote ce case a scee esos ew ee eens dee 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........0...c.escceees 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) ......................000:+ 
6 ROMA Oe NTT PR OGUC LSE .cact acca teeties canes nesacecceeseoeasencae ee 
7 STAI CONS ceil HINA DUS mate cook conan usteee ae scans oxeeea'gcet ane ssuseeseesen 
8 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .................. 
9 AMIGOMODIWES), spASSEN GEM seco copcnees occas sense dec eosn econ eae 
14 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
SMC ATES cesses eeree Meeatete cena ete. wes aha oh eeu ee 
21 Pipes. tubesrancd City ws es ee eee eee a cescteewceens ce we 
28 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts................ 
33 YOM OR Gee sone snes cones ctecee stepson scouecp axee-Sehes oe otc te naatencneesteecar eee: 
34 PMULOMODUES rete treet 2. : scnecceeccetecke sca. ccoateceeveastersen 
37 RECO teat cee cee ee ee oe ncaa Ee ER SE 
1 SGraip APOUIANG) SUCO Ltemrace.o hace, arenes co seceeatenen era ees 
L Ballkand novlerm bears s yes ces ser se cee eee ete eee 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ...........................000- 
4 Hilectrica lia pparabUsmms0 vps ccepectesorssacccecss sneer trscessee=s: 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. .............................. 
3 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ...........000.......0.. 
10 ICUS ORS hy 5-c. carat a eee tn, A a oe oe ee 
11 Sa PNG OUS eee ee tess ce or arenas oer erercancee. coke eceee seta ce 
29 (CEH) UD VS) Raa Sacre yer areas pret) Anse iek Ce A orn IN ake 
35 Coairanthia Citar se erate ck cu, cc tec terse eee ee ee 
gle GHASS plate aDOUSNOCU me crcsc-scenssue ct aoeteee eter eee 
i TRNp He) Gee 10 kB Vk ee ae a eR yeh 
Chemicals and Allied Products ....................0..0000..0.0.00+- 
16 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.D............-.... 
25 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...0......0.....00cceeceeeee 
40 Dmgscand medicine seer. ..ks-e,ceees eeeecences eee ee ee 
Miscellaneous Commodities ......................00..000cceeeeeeeeeeee 
5 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............-...... 
1) Non=commercia site mens, -.icscccteteee teancnessccatacteneenecs 
13 MOUS (DURCDASES ie. oes s.c. cc eee ee ace oe 
23 Refrigerators and. freezers. ...0 Pes cctenscceac-..-c-ceeeeseceseees 
24 Parcelsfof smaliiival ie)... Saas cs ne eee 
Total Imports from All Countries ................00.00..0000.0... 
Total of Commodities Itemized ...............0...0..00eccceee 
Percent of Imports Itemized ..........................00c0.cc000c0000- 


1. Not included among leading forty imports in 1955. 


Jan.-June 


$7000 

255,031 
34, 910 
20,133 
11.563 
21,071 
15,718 
12,570 


43,490 


168, 203 
24, 936 
25,369 
15,783 
18,107 


82,348 
21; 606 
17,444 
12,010 
11,085 


735 224 
206,618 
114,190 
54,094 
51,724 
48,671 
42,212 


39,682 
30, 795 
13,879 
4,754 
7,597 
11,642 


163, 697 
94,026 


274, 098 
106, 290 
26, 138 
32, 388 
13,476 
13,823 
6, 260 
6,007 


109,363 
23, 201 
16,750 
14, 794 


218, 659 
49,641 
23,069 
26, 270 
252821 
20, 352 


2,050,112 
1,394,030 
68-0 


$’000 
285.258 
29,304 
31,386 
12,704 
11,957 
15,554 
11,011 


41, 922 


165,121 
27,505 
20; 643 
18,077 
14, 260 


83» 653 
21,952 
16,623 
11,985 
12,806 


587,273 
173,601 
66, 243 
43,469 
31,090 
36, 243 
18, 634 


20, 669 
28, 885 
17,678 
15, 662 
1,537 
11,957 
1,154 
5,506 


193,488 
113,513 


325,118 
106,497 
44,783 
38,057 
21,088 
19,321 
5,976 
6,679 


111,043 
22,992 
18, 143 
10,534 


250.207 
50» 756 
33,694 
42,497 
13,042 
20» 285 


2,043,084 
1,301, 952 
63.7 


$’000 

270. 968 
27, 388 
20, 126 
20, 684 
27, 255 
15,016 
15, 207 


50,285 


190,572 
32,956 
27, 541 
17,479 
15, 166 


91, 810 
24, 331 
17,072 
14,544 
12,285 


173, 6& 
207,682 
144, 364 
50, 603 
53, 080 
57, 902 
40,746 


35, 750 
20,195 
15,369 
8,195 
12, 872 
12,398 
5 395 
7,143 


176, 724 
103,940 


286, 005 
107,993 
26,522 
34,161 
14, 160 
12, 460 
8,157 
7,265 


121,462 
25, 044 
19,362 
13, 246 


247, 907 
65,794 
34, 405 
26,791 
24, 535 
20, 816 


2» 209, 414 
1,503, 3% 
68-0 


$000 

296,507 
29,622 
32, 186 
23,426 
11,597 
14,887 
10.376 


57,517 


191,041 
28,075 
25,859 
21,560 
16.782 


104,149 
28,359 
17,722 
18,229 
13, 750 


2,286 
238,193 
102,141 
79,076 
62,295 
43,015 
42,980 


27,124 
30,095 
20,955 
23, 368 
17,570 
14, 341 
8,997 
7,815 


222,069 
122,775 


377,679 
121, 786 
51,232 
40, 292 
21,671 
17, 664 
10,020 
9,923 


139,037 
32, 633 
21,710 
11,772 


282,671 
72, 297 
38,524 
44,676 
19, 400 
20 823 


2,502, 956 
1, 667, 593 
66-6 


$000 

294, 877 
32,230 
21,800 
21,522 
26,719 
17,373 
12,505 


57> 855 


217,416 
31,933 
35,106 
20, 533 
19. 949 


112, 849 
30,720 
17, 764 
21,176 
12,859 


1,167, 642 
309,544 
157,477 
120, 830 

90,928 
63,537 
94,255 


43,553 
57,752 
19,145 
11,116 
25,170 
16,449 
17,322 
10,458 


- 236, 691 
125,754 


344,314 
120,055 
33,931 
43,251 
14,511 
12,875 
11,907 
11,211 


148,502 
31,519 
24,172 
15,041 


2655116 
54, 371 
35, 677 
27, 844 
29,572 
24, 212 


2» 845,260 
1s 975» 628 
69-4 


Change from 
yst half °55 


to 
ist half °5¢ 


+++ + 


+ + + 


++ tet te t+ ++ + + + 


++ eeteteee +e +eertetet tt 


+++ + 


+ 


+++ + 


+ 


% 
‘8-8 
17-7 
8-3 
Zea 
2-0 
15.7 
17.8 


15-1 


14-1 

3-1 
27.5 
17.5 
31-5 


22-9 
26.3 
4-1 
45.6 
4.7 


50.9 
49-0 
9-1 
138.8 
w=3 
9.7 
131.3 


21-8 
186-0 
24-6 
35-6 
95-5 
32-7 
221-1 
46.4 


33-9 
21-0 


20.4 
ie? 
27.9 
26-6 
2.5 
3.3 
46-0 
54.3 


22-3 
25-9 
24-8 
13.6 


6.9 
17-4 
3.7 
3-9 
20-5 
16.3 


28-8 
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TABLE Vi. Domestic Exports to the United States 


Change from | United S 
Bored i Group and Commodity apt half -o share or 
1955 to Item Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ............ 98, 840 114, 485 66, 944 93, 584 86, 657 + 29.4 18.8 
10 Phe Se sae ok pete had 20,816 31, 728 21, 522 32, 619 23,926 we PL 2 89.3 
20 SAL GYioeccscncchestetetennceoees concen eolsthtesctuhictessecel Soe 12, 763 22,842 4,963 18, 008 13, 198 + 165.9 41,3 
28 HUOUUELS, | He GQsDsuecct tucsccsssctecstoccst teers stecretat 11, 310 8, 435 7,028 5, 238 5,615 - 20.1 74.8 
34 WHat Grr aeacpcauttocevecccssoneccevrecesensecedenvesvetcctesaretece 8, 512 3,491 5, 801 4,768 12,892 + 122,2 5.0 
1 Wegetables, MES: Nis.<ssesssacicledcscbesssvscceosstcte 1, 213 2, 252 1, 438 a, ato 2, 596 + 80.5 67.3 
Animals and Animal Products ........................ 90, 704 93, 017 88, 654 92, 803 87, 360 Ss 1.5 10.7 
9 Fish, fresh'and frozen ........ exuacavguesestexenesene 22, 448 33, 396 23,622 30, 838 24, 180 + 2.4 99,2 
19 BU SINS, UNGKOSSEU) ..2..5s,sescssasidseasescasecaseee 9,024 9, 559 11, 788 11, 346 10, 585 pe ites 717.5 
22 Molluscs and crustaceans 10, 086 6, bts 11,773 7,865 11, 387 = 3.3 98.6 
27 ROL ARCS ITs, cvereetettdoiacPotca sae saasticel sisedetviowine 7, 754 9, 426 8, 257 6,798 6, 857 ar et 0 98.4 
36 MGR ts AC AN Cd iii. .ctothio.csacnaciveshonsslosoassavesonte 5,616 5,044 4, 586 4, 434 4,478 Ss 2.4 89.3 
38 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred 0.0... eeeeeeee 3, 288 3, 434 3,904 4, 279 4,685 + 20.0 719.3 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .....0....00....c00 5, 046 5,674 4, 743 5, 514 5,265 + 11.0 51.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper.................... 513, 523 593, 888 581, 617 639, 409 611, 668 + 5.2 83.1 
1 NOW SDN DAD Cl: a ncecceccxceetoncspsastsesocecsessssenseune 276, 117 282, 517 279, 503 298, 819 299,980 + 3 87.0 
2 Planks and boards 86, 817 138, 797 129, 952 143, 472 123,061 2 5.3 76.0 
3 Wii Gp tligtye: Ronee. Sone ecesaerenbecas Mekcat Secesseaztze 101, 371 105,064 | 112, 296 121, 501 125, 901 cman eel 82.6 
14 PID WOOGS, ccsscacartcryiwcccsedidtnert sntesetsiassuxcices 17, 068 21,692 16,651 22, 806 17, 501 eC 93.7 
16 PIMOS VeacnccssteesssvaasteentsvotacsteWuet oct kcvocsosep ieee 9, 256 14, 323 13, 967 14, 236 11, 706 ay le? 97.2 
17 PLY WGOGS ANGSVCNCCIS 2c...sctevecsccdoseoussvent¥ese 9 ,.289 11,091 13, 431 13,010 15, 296 + 13.9 89.6 
Fron and GtS Products ...........cccccsecccssseeeeeeceeeee 93, 427 715, 153 96, 139 129, 176 107, 280 + 11.6 53.8 
6 TROT OLS vvcanncssouen erent gates vsiosvivunaeqednaanessnncaseuastanae 3, 245 23,017 17, 422 62, 291 25, 709 ATG 79.6 
8 Farm implements and machinery (except 
TEA CLOIS) ANG DAMES 5..5..ccncsticess-aassenseyesen avers 35, 208 14, 844 40,851 19,731 40,835 an i2 86.6 
18 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets................ 3,913 6, 882 6, 492 17,811 6, 329 - 2.5 84,5 
30 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .. 4,012 4, 225 7,915 3, 786 3, 578 - 54.8 48,2 
32 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 5, 664 4,752 5, 220 5, 648 7, 540 + 44,4 37.8 
35 LOTTO SAL LOY Greet see neusvetsavvaleciaetevvbasebecvussvvekels 1, 797 2,655 2, 309 6, 786 6, 882 + 198, 1 66.7 
a MOLAP ITO ANG StCClvy sve. cccvasscvecevevesscarsdacacses 727 3,856 2, 366 Sey earl 4,122 x A, 40.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.................. 190, 561 193, 396 211, 527 232, 163 237, 916 + 12.5 55.2 
4 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 61, 847 61, 782 75, 388 710, 441 75,615 +. 106.3 66.3 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .... 41, 228 34, 224 43, 531 39, 597 40, 394 Pee a(S 41.0 
7 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 24, 355 31, 535 26, 537 50, 053 48, O77 eG Van 51.0 
12 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated............. 17, 493 20, 806 22, 397 25, 081 24, 016 te el Mfg? 76.7 
ae Silvers unmanulacwured se it.se.cccvenscoccucssecce 8, 446 9,095 9, 322 8,826 8,055 BES 96.7 
25 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 12,680 11, 660 9, 370 fh yei 6, 302 eee PAY 47.3 
29 Platinum metals, unmanufactured .............. 5, 203 Dylao 5, 240 6, 463 9,092 EGR G) 43.8 
31 INON=LeCTFOUS"OTES, NOCD. cccccsescsecsssossueesessacis 4,118 6, 574 2, 435 5, 068 6,873 + 182.3 6551 
40 Blectrical apparatus, nN O.Dirc..sccsecscssvessectere 5,607 3,662 4,903 6,471 5, 296 ESTO 46.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.............. 48, 838 49,575 65,479 83, 961 105, 363 + 60.9 78.0 
11 Asbestos, unmanufactured ...........c:scecesseeeee 24, 180 23,693 26, 235 27,015 26,755 eo PEAS 57.0 
15 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .......... 2,915 3, 403 12,048 24, 205 46, 305 + 284, 3 100.0 
21 Abrasives, artificial Meriden sti evesscscsctses 13, 110 9,805 10, 742 12,096 11,793 as his) 84.6 
37 Lime, plaster and CEMENL..........sccecccesesesenees 2,081 3, 191 2, 920 5, 736 4, 318 + 47.9 99.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products...............0000.. 44, 500 41, 410 59, 052 52,672 ‘69, 269 + Led 59.8 
13 POETtITIZeNS; (CHEMICAll .sictevcccoccteesessscnecsosaes 24, 869 14, 297 28, 424 16, 154 23, 986 he EG) 88.3 
39 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 2,674 3, 466 3,885 4,063 3,716 - 44 Dds. 
Miscellaneous Commodities...................0:0008 35, 100 30, 015 28, 972 26, 934 34, 594 + 19.4 59.8 
24 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .......... 16, 080 9,043 9,614 7, 876 ssw i) ‘09.0 59.2 
26 NON-COMMeEFClAl LEMS’. <.s.0s-0-cssssroencnstsssesssess 5, 399 7, 528 6, 248 10, 520 8, 968 + 43,5 62. 4 
33 Blectrical Cnr ey hessc.-sm-steastisch-scaccsseostes 3, 307 4,113 5,916 4,697 6,058 +) 2.4 100.02 
Total Domestic Exportsto the United States |1,120,539 1,196,614 |1,203,128 1,356,215 |1, 345,374 + 11.8 59.3 


Total of Commodities Itemized ...................... 942,906 1, 033,505 | 1,058, 212 1, 193,952 | i, 179, 833 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ......... 84. 1 86. 4 88. 6 88.0 87. 7 
oo SE ee ee ee a 2S Se 
1, Not included among leading forty exports in 1955. 


2. Less than 0.1%, 
3. A very small amount of electrical energy was also exported to Alaska. 


Commodity 
Rank in 
1955 


He OO bo 
>> Z > 


Citrus fruits, fresh 
Soybeans 


Cotton, raw 
CGOttOn Ta DIMOS! cecescccsvsacs 
Synthetic fabrics 


Logs, timber and lumber 


Rolling mill products 


tractors) and parts 


Pipes, tubes and fittings 
MTOM CONG cic ccocecustestearerccsesebss 
Automobiles, freight 
AO OVS i tics ssccasreninteoteeanes 
Scrap iron and steel 


Coal, bituminous 
HuellOulsr i doccucneves 
Coal, anthracite 


Drugs and medicines 


Miscellaneous Commodities 


Non-commercial items 


Percent of Imports Itemized 


Vegetables, fresh ............. 


se sewcceneneescnscoaeeceras 


Revanccenssovonenusoune 


Books: printed svisv.<cssss-csers 


Iron and its Products........... 


Ball and roller bearings... 


GaSOLING i ce, azgesecorses sos ccsee 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined 
Br CK cand itilererrtescsecenevct 


Aircraft and parts (except engines) ... 
Tourist purchases............. 
Refrigerators and freezers... 
Parcels of small value..... 
Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. 
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TABLE VII. Imports from the United States 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products............ 


pe enereeeccoonoussovesesses 


Rubber products (except tires and footwear) 


Animals and Animal Products...................006 


Fibres, Textiles and Products. ...................... 


$’000 

119, 241 
18, 850 
15, 598 


5, 236 
7, 373 


26, 878 


90, 551 


Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ........ 


Wood, Wood Products and Papet.................... 


Paperboard, paper and products ........... seveee 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising 
TN ELUGED, accchesagecnctvescanacdeaces 


ee eeeaenneocenaneareseruce 


Over enenecceernnascscouesone 


Machinery (non-farm) and parts...,.......c0+ 
Automobile parts (except engines)............ 
Tractors and parts ........... Re 


Engines, internal combustion, and parts.. 
Automobiles, passenger... 
Farm implements and machinery (except 


Cooking and heating apparatus, and ‘parts 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................ 


Blectical apparauiss NOD. secceccecscccavsevore 
Brass, manufactured......... 
Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ............ 


Chemicais and Allied Products .................... 


Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms.............. 


Total Imports from the United States............ 


Total of Commodities Itemized...................... 


23, 079 
19, 819 
1,825 
8,054 


75, 200 
20, 376 


16, 896 
11, 295 
8,978 


635, 300 


177, 263 
112, 646 
48, 178 
44, 828 
39, 616 
28, 667 


38, 566 
13,631 
23, 358 
4, 164 
7, 124 
9, 209 
892 

5, 542 


122, 997 


84, 407 
7,551 
4, 866 


151, 976 


32, 388 
20, 387 
12, 368 
9,952 
14,905 
5, 279 


95, 701 
20, 640 
16, 109 
12,772 
184, 937 
47, 429 
25, 278 
12, 199 
25, 468 
19, 848 
10, 360 
1,502, 781 
1, 099, 269 


73.1 


$’000 
132, 045 


i1, 399 
14,013 
15, 761 
6, 256 


26, 269 


90, 262 


26, 370 
15, 933 
9, 444 
6, 897 


714, 725 
20, 302 
15, 947 


11, 311 
10, 343 


508, 358 


151, 168 
64, 525 
29, 969 
34, 917 
30, 378 
12,619 


20, 049 
17, 156 
20, 607 
14,922 
7,047 
9,610 

679 
4, 359 


138, 723 


98, 774 
8, 260 
5, 439 


182,637 


38, 057 
29, 196 
17, 171 
14, 968 
13, 209 

5, 774 


94, 788 


19, 567 
17, 558 
8, 749 


210, 792 


48, 147 
40, 920 
21, 225 
12,928 
19, 802 
9, 580 


1, 458, 599 


1, 011, 305 
69.3 


very small amount of soybeans was also imported from Hong Kong, 
ot included among leading forty imports in 1955, 
very small amount of scrap iron and steel was also imported from New Zealand and the United Kingdom. 
very small amount of bituminous coal was also imported from the United Kingdom. 


$’000 
131, 434 


24, 810 
14,779 
5, 466 
8,910 


32, 799 


104, 949 


29, 649 
21,674 

8,951 
8, 767 


83,571 
23,081 
16, 423 


13, 940 
10, 156 


695, 266 


185, 532 
142, 858 
50, 619 
44, 159 
50, 554 
29,991 


34,930 
15, 065 
13, 660 
71,929 
12, 072 
9,981 
5, 358 
5, 768 


133, 871 
92, 454 


7,834 
5, 575 


148, 407 


34, 161 
14, 581 
11, 444 
8, 109 
10, 539 
6, 376 


106, 055 


22, 550 
18,603 
11, 507 


212, 891 


58, 318 
25,925 
27, 839 
24, 138 
20, 327 
10, 299 


1,649, 243 


1,205, 661 
73.1 


$’000 
138, 080 


11, 324 
13, 309 
13, 984 
8, 940 


34, 144 


86, 013 


11,083 
18, 599 
10,895 
7,797 


93, 425 


26, 584 


16,999 
16,995 
11, 188 


137, 213 


212,099 
100, 294 
61, 129 
65, 930 
37, 211 
33, 557 


26, 440 
20, 398 
19; 926 
22, 544 
16, 563 
11,065 
8, 720 
6,010 


155, 166 


106, 217 
8, 878 
7, 504 


202,143 


40, 278 
28, 352 
14,991 
16, 198 
11, 907 
8, 546 


116, 557 
27, 144 
20, 668 

9, 394 
240, 194 
66, 265 
43, 044 
30, 591 
18, 886 
20, 210 
10, 226 

1, 802, 935 
1, 298, 882 


72.0 


$000 
151, 712 


24,632 
17, 102 
8,014 
10,651 


35, 514 


90, 228 


6,001 
25, 947 
Sye2u 
8,619 


102, 433 
28,761 


16,985 
19,912 
10, 443 


1, 030,272 


280, 428 
155, 230 
88, 956 
94,841 
56, 862 
72,743 


42, 187 
18,842 
41, 247 
10, 483 
23,921 
12, 620 
17, 317 
8, 381 


173, 045 


108, 265 
10, 317 
8, 526 


178, 686 


43, 250 
17, 515 
11, 885 
9, 187 
8, 809 
9,881 


130, 399 


28,525 
23, 217 
13, 004 


224, 955 


49, 281 
26,951 
28,751 
28,912 
23, 175 
8,940 


2,117, 244 


1, 568, 837 
74.1 


Change from |United States 


1st half ’55 Share of 
to Item Total 
1st half ’56 Ist half ’56 


% 
+ 15.4 51.4 
sue (Oi, 92. 2 
+ 15,7 98.4. 
+ 46.6 100.02 
+ 19.5 92.5 
+ 83 61.4 
41.5 
= 19-8 18.8 
+ 19.7 73.9 
+ 4,1 85.8 
Pine tH: 42.0 
+ 22.6 90.8 
93.6 
+ 3.4 95.6 
+ 42.8 94,0 
+ 2.8 81.2 
+ 48.2 88.2 
+ 51.1 90.6 
are teil 98.6 
+ 75.7 97.8 
+ 114,8 78.5 
+ 12,5 89.5 
+ 142.5 cH ee 
+20.8 96.9 
GOR TI 98.4 
+ 202.0 Ts 
2 BO) 94.3 
+ 98,2 95.0 
+ 2.4 76.7 
+ 223, 2 100. 02 
+ 45,3 80.1 
+ 73.1 
+ 17.1 86. 1 
+ 31.7 89.1 
+ 52.9 85.4 
75.5 
+ 06. 100.04 
POs 1 51.6 
ree 92.3 
5 1g8 23 63.3 
~ "16,4 153 
+ 55.0 88.1 
37.9 
WB. 90.5 
+ 24.8 96.0 
+ 13,0 86.5 
ees 84.9 
- 15.5 90.6 
ae ar 96.8 
oe he 80.6 
ae Ce) 97.8 
+ "14,0 95.7 
aiss2 64.4 
+ 28.4 74.4 


Commodity 
Rank in 
1955 


D & bd 


10 
13 
14 
26 


15 
24 
35 


21 
31 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1956 


TABLE VIII. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


Group and Commodity 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
ae 144, 978 127, 164 
Re sceesthsadncsssncncaenscaratneestscysyoresshenstaesesecssra nts 73,011 75, 263 

PORE See ssl ohdie PES AE seven conse teteaee oe ttawsnanse 25, 238 18, 594 
Tobacco; Uunmanulactured <....22:.-.<02s-cccsecteacc-oess 19,736 2,596 
WS Ata ONES ocesecedict peau aayscack ets 9, 968 8, 496 
SMe scungouprctortter ate sasccsces 6,630 8,447 

series ecceoctia PD MG 3, 194 

RMR Rals eat ceidcs vaca decstete eceteadcvasecacvewte eta swerecteoee 1,617 1, 104 


Pod dere 0p \ssccccssccve 1,127 1, 440 
SO VDCRNS a eecweiar ees chap eencyacackecnca ec eee ee eee 7193 1,689 
PATO) OG pat hOS Mi a. coectee tence eeceecatecctacsneearate te czars snase 1, 163 1, 190 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils).......... 418 1, 799 


750 


AYU ChE AEN NC ON saee ees cede eden on cccctisencv ecu: cecoesedenenecton tone 665 


Animals and Animal Products .......................00.+- 7,563 10, 296 
MURS SKINS UNGFESS Eien: cicerevsssescacasceses ctstesecteoese 3,702 951 
MS a ay CANT Oe stance tscrscasenacertancccschasccest serseterseseces: STL 3,902 


1, 243 2, 387 
871 1, 000 


Cheese 


425 


1, 354 


te eeeeeeaeeraneaesenscnnte 


717, 538 80, 445 
IPTAMKS. ANG) DO AGUS) ..:.cereccentee-s-cnessaoce POR scatesisi. 37, 493 32,927 
WOO tll oligos ceses tes sacvenesarasassesaeantsksapcersevenste 17, 403 17, 411 
INTERV SDE LUM) GL ccncctucecers cess eacecececasteeesestortecatces 15, 553 17, 460 
PULP WO OC Nok sere. teecusav en testcase eeaniactoa cereal rsreel oxen 510 3, 831 
Pulpboard and paperbo ar Girac-a-cccccccerence-Seeaccensns 1,579 527 
PAY WOOGSTANGAVCNEGMS icc. ccewtcescctucssarcteccessovncess 2, 060 969 


292 2, 486 
514 1, 353 


Posts, poles and piling 
Railway ties 


Tron and its Products. ...............sccccscesesecrsosesecereees 11, 058 19, 428 


TOE ONG ORO M ceavacestass dere seacasucesscsseavoenetetaveeters vase 2, 292 6,721 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets .................. ON 303 3,970 
Scrap ironvand Steel ies. scccvesscscosesesseasesonss sees 1,864 3,999 
EV ODE O= BLOWS! eccceextacaxectune hisch-concevasectctesceectecencess 1,129 2n2sD 2,734 
VOL] ge mi) PrOGUCESs i..c-cevceeetesseteccereevsas-cerss 2,022 1, 306 1,990 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............:sscce 617 506 1, 059 


122,091 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...... POS Ciccacene 121, 702 126, 081 


Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 46,525 52,519 47, 112 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 25, 460 26, 930 26,702 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 20, 214 19, 943 19,949 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated.............++ 11,674 8,613 6, 681 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured ................. 6, 849 7,691 11, 550 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 7,699 5, 247 5, 982 


2,401 705 


Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals. ...............+. es 


10, 374 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................. 9, 090 9,459 


Asbestos, unmanufactured ..............ccsceeeseeeeeeee 4,478 4,998 4,951 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 1,946 2,144 2alto 
SO MLRAITO CONC eacetssetestiensaac cnscacvossvesscanceneesneaeusser 1, 324 1,191 1,872 


10, 127 
1,625 
356 


10, 823 9, 122 
3, 128 1, 406 
1, 897 999 


Chemicals and Allied Products ..................:0:00 6, 965 8, 711 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p..... 260 2 Lok 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ................ 2,114 1382 


1,445 1, 342 1, 183 


Miscellaneous Commodities ................ccccseseeeeeee 1, 809 


368, 961 
346, 795 
94.0 


384,625 384,688 


Total Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 284,594 368, 814 


366, 853 
95.4 


363, 585 
94.5 


Total of Commodities Itemized ..................:.:00++ 269, 708 349, 803 
94.8 94.8 


Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized .............. 


1. Not included among leading forty exports in 1955. 


2. Less 


than $500.00. 


1954 1955 1956 


ist half’55 
(e) 
alf’56 


65 


Item Total 
Ist half’ 56 


To 
30,8 


33.4 
23.8 
79.6 
29.3 
98.8 
42.0 
1.3 
17.3 
94,5 
36.2 
58.4 
Te lou 


5.3 
18.4 
3.6 
81.3 
17.1 


6.0 


8.8 
13.3 
8.2 
6.4 
2.1 
38.7 
9.4 
20.4 
83.6 


5.7 
12.2 
5.5 
5.6 
26.5 
16.9 
5.3 


28.3 
47.8 
28.3 
LO 
21.3 
55.6 
44.9 
23.0 


Ulew! 
10.6 
15.2 
42.6 


8.7 
24.1 
2.8 


2.0 


16,3 
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TABLE IX. Imports from the United Kingdom 


ae aes . 7 Change from | U.K. Share 
Commodity 1954 1955 1956 1st half’55 of 
Rank in Group and Commodity ie Item Total 


1955 
$000 $000 % % 
11, 928 16, 231 + 6.6 4.4 
13 VINES ICY oe are acencete es oc sunsrcer retail askin cxseweseseaeone eae 2,693 4,351 + 9.4 72.3 
17 Confectionery, including candy 1,693 2,662 +e) 2.0 52.8 
31 Cereal] foods and bakery products ................. 831 1,521 87.9 38.0 
Animals and Animal Products ............::ccessescesses 5,529 5,010 + 29.5 12.0 
24 Weather, Wnmanutactiwed ccc caiccesssvessecass eccesces 2,008 1,643 + 31.0 47.4 
RP Pir SKINS UNORES SEM) siete ceve-seecccansuesesseeavseca sou 839 424 + 49.0 Le 
35 Leather Toovwear and Parts -.c....2..s.scsenecorsssccses0 1,163 1, 264 sore) 41.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..........::ccceees 45, 815 43, 661 52,500 + 15.0 24.1 
2 Wil: LAT CS zeauhs coeccaee eocesscra teesee eves ory ect-suncevacav 16,422 12,912 17, 724 + 31.4 88.8 
6 Wool! Nols /and GOS. csecwatvawecewevsdccicevssepeccosseeses 5, 867 6,728 6,608 - 11.4 97.4 
He Apparel] (except hats) -of al] textiles .............. 5,693 7,728 6,055 sawn yot NS, 
14 Cloth, coated and impregnated ............ccseeeees 1,591 1,543 PIS - 14.3 26.0 
18 COttOm: LAbLICS! ), c:cccacsvanecosesnspesenceescecetesteseschecsvense 3,014 2,473 2,727 el ae CHG: 
yal Cotton yarns, threads and cords..................006 1,919 1, 848 3,013 1 45.2 56.3 
26 Carpets and mats WOO. cc: .vceseecces-tetsccesenssees 1,963 1,672 2,424 + 50.2 39.4 
21? A e Wool Sams aiid WatOS cracccctesctocinmneecncet 1,682 1,401 1,937 + 15.9 84.8 
37 Lines, cordage and netting, N.O.De..........ceeecere 1,266 854 |. 1,532 + 0.4 53.3 
39 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns............:c.000 378 865 1,087 - 9.0 14.6 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ............:.ccsseeee 2, 280 2,828 2, 932 + 17.0 2.6 
40 BOOKSSprieed tcc. ccececeratseeterepaesecnacce teeta actos 1,006 1,186 : 1,130 +a L369 8.8 
Hon and its Products ...........ccccccssesccsesecceessecsceeseees 718, 332 51,563 81, 918 fate Lacs 7.0 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........c:cccceceee 21,613 13,500 18, 898 ES ERG) 6. 3 
5 AULOMODILIES, PaASSOM POI. <.cc..cc.cpesseracctssacedeseoa-ve 12, 358 4, 731 14,609 nO. | 165./5 
Engines, internal combustion,'and parts........ 8, 714 5,663 6, 346 <a 2s 2 10.0 
il FLOM Sh EP OdUG tS ea setevecisevensuesestsactvesanesescne 5,972 4,108 10,012 + 219.9 8.3 
12 Pipes, tubes and fittings 5,641 4,636 8,597 + 157.6 14.9 
22 CASTINGS JANG) TORLIMES) cececcsececsncsvevvecessedecoosseasese 2,216 2,220 2,448 + 132.0 30.6 
23 Wire and WIT. PrOGUCtS ee sieccca--cd..ctececrseceeesasens LS 1,604 2,624 + S17 26.5 
28 SEPA CEOLS) AM GNDATLS  <ccseductey aces atsaceseeutenesevtravareacac 3, 284 1,083 ( 1, 861 27225 2.0 
30 Automobile parts (except engines)................. 1,480 1,619 1,760 + 31.2 Lot ; 
33 4 Moo} [soo oe tony Pe Me yt AER RE eRe oc teh ee isis} 1,101 1, 888 + 61.6 ies 
38 Bicycles ponicyelies and! parts ic... .sceseeeccesessscses 1, 247 829 1,806 + 41.8 92.9 b 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............006. 22,967 26, 031 34, 223 + 52.1 14.5 
3 Blectrical Apmaratus), MeOsDe, csressecssscsssncesscesecees dapae La 22 £25795 +. 51.9 10.2 
4 Platinumimetalsy......:ceenvesiesssnscceemtee eee ess 8,692 8,840 9,994 + 31.4 96.3 
i Aluminum primary and semi-fabricated .......... 538 631 4,008 + 540.3 53.0 
a Aluminum foi] and aluminum manufactures .... LSS 951 1, 259 + 52,4 12.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................. 12, 805 15, 685 16, 704 + 31.6 4.9 
10 POtleryea Md, CHINA WATCL sevscacccccdeconscencacke ctessceieans Belo 5ypotr 6,341 + 18.8 73.9 
20 Glass; plateandtsh eet ccscccc-cscercamereacoutesrssice 1,679 620 3,030 + 47.7 25.4 
25 GOAN A DUNRA CIC OS ia sccaaeectcesvccccantavesear-sreteransceae 1,454 2,149 990 92.6 1.7 
Chemicals and Allied Products .........::cccee 8, 839 9, 751 11,185 + 15.7 1.5 
16 Principa] chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 1,791 2,454 2,020 + 16.6 6.4 
19 LEME US win. stops coer. cic tacm etic anuc recon way cokoanee 2,086 ao 2,158 i 2,528 are Ge gsal | 23.8 
Miscellaneous Commodities .............:.cccceeeeeeraee 15, 635 17,581 18, 247 19,467 + 6.7 Wee: 
8 Aircraft and parts (except engines)................ 2, 168 2, 568 7,403 4,894 - 33.9 9.0 
15 NOMeCOMMeNc lal: GCS waressssc-c.0sa<doesenserveccoresacs ans 4,493 4,226 2,455 2,441 - 0.6 6.8 
29 Ammunition .............. 1,547 1,192 1,244 1,484 + 19.3 62.3 
34 Containers, n.o.p. 1,346 1, 268 1,048 1,980 + 88.9 38.9 
36 "ROYS ANGrSPOLUNE  LOOGSiase:..cc<rac-seeretceteeee eee 892 Poa 853 829 PRs) 10.7 
Total imports from the United Kingdom.............. 204,129 188, 343 182, 883 238, 793 + 30.6 8.4 
Totai of Commodities Itemized.............cceee 157,160 138, 538 138, 661 183,217 
Percent of Imports Itemized ...............::scseseeeees 17.0 713.6 15.8 76.7 


i. Not included among leading forty imports in 1955. 


24 
36 


28 
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TABLE X. Domestic Exports to Europe eRe the sie onal and wee 


oe hesinigdas from Europe’ 
rs ote oe ee eu ‘ 


Group and Commodity 


Wheat 


Oats 


Animals and Animal Products .................-.....---0-- 

PAYS DiyGUPe Cie Sach ewe 3 ode Ges 
Hides and skins (except furs) ...00.00....2......-2-0-0- 
BCC Oh x teeee sere a ee cote cA aoc vc eee 


Fibres, Textiles and Prosvcts 
Raes.and waste, textile cce-.c. ccc ccoccucteetSescccnsens 
Synthetic thread and yarn 


Wood, Wood Products and Papet .....................-.-.- 
WOO GOT Drs sem ct corte casas escestetpte Weve ccocsseac-saeeeieeserexees 
ING WSDEIME Da DOM hseec.5.ccthy casiaccesaccscsenceeearecsues dacs 
UO WO OU sere.s- sce -cs--e 
Planks and boards 


Iron and its Products ...............-...-.-::.:eccceneeceeeeeeees 
SCKAD rOmMANGcSL GCL mecesccesetuseeurascee eset esc aececees 
N OVSLe RTO) HERS Reena re oe te tas ones 6 ae ee 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............2....---- 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 


Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
LOLS RAIN DATUS Se. cece eee cence cess, et comets atte cae 


RVOlLING soa DKO CU CUS meester eee eee se teces neces = 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........ 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................--..- 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .......... Te 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .... 
INOU-feTrOUSTORES UO ea ecccetctes co eerercse esceaes coteccce 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ........0......... 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 
Metallic sera OSD .c cme ee ore cee eee 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...............-.. 
Asbestos, wnmanufactured -.....:.2ccc2-20s0csncecesean 


Chemicals and Allied Products .....................-.---- 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...................- 
PCKUIIAENS CILOMIC Ale es sreeetereseseattatcrececceecsecose 
Drugs and medicines 


Miscellaneous Commodities .......................20.---+- 
Non-commercial items 


Total Domestic Exports to Europe .........-.....------- 
Total of Commodities Itemized ...............-.....--.--- 


Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized .............. 


1. Over 1000%, 
2. Less than $500.00. 
3. Less than 0.1%. 


we 000 
60, 749 
47, 269 
6, 089 

166 

2, 330 


2, 675 
1, 054 
141,565 
114, 697 
81.3 


$’000 

92, 822 
77, 116 
2, 233 
2, 207 
3, 889 
973 
2,903 
931 


38, 555 
9, 882 

11, 261 
8, 401 

3, 094 

629 

1, 748 

1,015 

1, 206 

733 


1, 836 
946 
199, 770 
175, 972 
88. 1 


$7000 
64, 755 
44, 211 
8,194 
4, 352 
2, 030 
173 


39, 450 
13, 135 
13, 219 
8, 166 
914 
379 
331 


164, 237 
141, 933 
86,4 


$’000 
17, 032 


52, 066 
12, 282 
2,578 
1, 826 
1, 714 
1, 273 
1,212 
828 


10, 950 
2, 216 
1,508 
1,415 
2, 132 

751 


3, 260 
1, 499 
1, 028 


16,372 
6, 486 
4,133 
4, 167 
1, 083 


19, 984 
5,991 
6, 919 
1,948 

509 


899 
1, 104 
513 


49, 130 
15, 191 
14, 988 
6, 160 
6, 073 
1, 656 
1,577 
867 


to Item Tot 


1st half’56 | ist half? 
"a 000 Ny % 
143,376 + 121.4 31 
119, 292 + 169.8 46. 
8, 557 + 4.4 39. 
5, 422 + 24.6 94 
4, 857 + 139.3 15. 
508 - 34.3 29 
254 - 14.2 Hil 
719 - 13.3 D 
672 - 17.2 1 
7,260 a ry 
595 - 54.9 5 
1, 084 = (9994 18. 
1, 281 - 22.1 25 
143 + 2 94, 
557 + 15.8 De 
1,421 - 19.4 13, 
731 =2355 29. 
420 - 13.2 33. 
9, 974 - 32,2] 1 
5,848 - 33.0 oe 
2, 047 = 51.4 0. 
7716 + 12.5 4, 
741 aeesue 0. 
14,569} + 27.5 1 
5, 169 + 16.3 51. 
1,692 + 191.2 5. 
2, 116 + 59.9 10 
340 - 86.3 4, 
988 =P 4te7 
1, 386 + 27.0 slit 
829 + 29.5 nate 
44, 679 + 13.3 10. 
14, 392 + 9.6 15. 
17, 708 + 34.0 15. 
5, 989 =) SET 6. 
169 - 81.5 1 
3, 183 +739. 8 30. 
197 - 40.5 0. 
631 - 28.0 19. 
960 + 11.6 34 
292|: - 69.8 2. 
9, 482 + 44.3 i 
8, 652 + 46.3 18 
15. 
37. 
3 
23. 
3 
6. 
251, 086 ; 11. 


226, 009 
90. 0 


67 
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TABLE XI. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


hange from) Europe’s 
aor ara Gi a commcait — 1956 ist half’55| Share of 
Rank in roup and Commodity to Item Tota 


$000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 %G 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 10,100 13, 961 9,476 16, 054 11, 460 + 20.9 3.9 
15 Fruits, canned and preserved.....................0:0+: 1,420 2,079 919 2,311 1, 409 + 22.5 
20 WIGS kA een ae NE, cnn Ren 917 1,529 971 1,583 1,200 + 64.4 
21 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned.......... 939 1,655 678 1,819 700 + 10-0 
22 (DLR: a erees hehe Ot pe gS So eee wR Che re 1,533 643 1,105 1,356 1, 289 + 11-8 
25 Mlorist/and Murseny SCOCiK sce iwecceeess-eorec sos 116 15424 739 1,454 989 + 30-5 
30 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ......................00 990 753 147 1,109 749 + 39.6 
40 EST SUIACL Vic saeec Pret ececes <aes Caee aera eee os weer ec cnnana 500 807 557 866 641 + 75.9 
Serer Se wen Cee cere 4,544 1-9 
EG: iy . CHC OSC ye coerce eo enn dn a cae cteteete es teteccosageseeesteestous 1, 502 81-9 
SB) ESI Ca nme dik We. cccscercecseeeeccecieecescodene snceeseeewaree 591 506 15.1 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ...................0.:c00 12,033 11, 839 12,750 13, 893 16,230 105 
7 (CATPCTS ANG MALS ; WOO! ereciccrssscazcancessencesseseacsse 22260 2,102 22422 2,800 2,849 46.3 
13 Cotton fabricstc cx. ccck secon sevsps<seesotstceseebazesscess 1,642 1, 281 1,685 1,810 2,574 7.3 
14 Apparel] (except hats) of all textiles................ 1,257 1, 837 1,415 2,004 1,857 9.0 
24 Ny foo) Bip C21) 0) 3 Rete te ce eee ee coke errr Pee 1,125 708 1,179 1,230 1,744 Sani 
34 ace ands embroidery sc.c cscs cece succes tet scones 1,081 643 815 7126 1,031 41.3 
39 Synthetic: fa Drie Sie escaee see eceee ce ceet staan sian otelee 464 654 689 780 1,022 9.4 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .......................... 3, 627 4,585 4,050 4, 821 4,657 4.1 
19 Gorkwood tandiproducts i rcccecesccee--e--e-ceoeeceseeeec- 845 1, 207 1,373 1,292 ied tal 50-4 
23 TOOK S75 TUG C Oy ee cave cause So testens Se cec ns Sane seeee ese 1,086 1,125 1,316 1,277 9-9 
Iron and its Products .......................:ccscccesesceecseseees 19, 6% 23, 948. 20, 928 30, 602 45,705 + 3.9 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...................+.-. 7,506 8,627 7,461 9,616 9,546 + 3-1 
2 ROUMiNe milo prOdUCtS = -erer coe aees ss ccesecesecaseeees 3,164 4,280 9,594 6, 509 14,171 + iter 
8 Automobiles, paSSenger .............0cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 1,178 1, 280 2,165 2,814 6,904 + WES) 
9 Pipes, tubes and fittings) cos se cecccec ae -c- eens 1,145 2,600 1,960 2,725 3,336 a 5.8 
18 it oY 0) 1S See aes gS eee ee ee 1,034 1,156 1,137 1,579 1,714 te 10-4 
27 Balend rollerthearings cece sess. seeeseee esas 646 151 907 al 1,537 3 aay 
36 Wireland| winesproductsssamt 2... Rests: 516 463 700 807 1,566 + 15-8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ........................ 8,621 11, 974 8, 773 14,013 15,169 ng 6.4 
3 Clocks; watchestand parts -.ccts. cnet ee 3,287 4,246 25972 4,636 3,478 + 67.3 
5 Hlectrical apparatus; N.OcDs <--eecses--.2s-erees soars ee 1,942 3,279 2,636 3,615 4,300 = 3.4 
12) Tin blocks, pigs and bars.............. es Spee aware 1,298 2,395 1,370 2,119 1,797 a 47-1 
i Cy 90) bce OO ee ee een ce eee 382 421 0 728 2, 290 + 99.5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 5, 821 8,489 6.565 13,776 11,191 if 3.3 
6 Glass; platevand SHeCt  cvccccccycocs-ssscsscecteec tere ces 1,541 2,116 1,828 3,489 4,088 + 34.3 
10 DIA MOUS SINS Stren cre eee cece) Meee en ee 1,869 1,744 9.949 2, 389 2,666 + 57.9 
11 Tulme, plaster and, CEMeNE 22. .<s.-1-.s.ece--cceccceeecess 427 1,700 178 3,513 555 + 20.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...................0.000.... 3,590 5,670 4,699 7, 921 5, 832 + 3.9 
17 Dyeing and tanning materials .....00......0..cc 1,104 yO) 1,219 1,548 1,459 # DBA. 
26 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 505 ry 546 1,596 876 t DE:} 
31 MCE ACTS sCOCIMLGA ects accra en ceee es eee eee 126 1, 446 490 1,273 - 296 4.8 
38 Drugs: andsmedicines cctecen-see rcs seerece reece 594 609 606 885 858 5.7 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..................00..00..00000. 12, 703 13, 913 11,532 14,196 13,760 5-2 
4 INON=COMMeNCiA LICOMS co.cc ss enconccesee ss oe eee ores 5,416 4,887 3,279 3,682 3,893 10-9 
28 Cameras and parts (except X-ray)... 687 865 909 1,029 1,036 35-1 
29 Jewellery and precious stones, n.o.p. ............ 1,020 857 1,043 875 1, 241 32.3 
32 Containers ncOspna. cscs eee eee 682 808 658 1,082 1,023 ZO 
33 Moys and/Sporbting) POOdS =e .c-s- ee 590 995 582 1,008 673 8.6 
37 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. ...... 793 831 838 665 1,050 7-6 
Total Imports from Europe .....................0.00..00000000- 19,107 98, 858 82, 695 121, 648 128,548 4.5 


Total of Commodities Itemized .............0.............. 55,190 68, 950 56, 7119 $4, 215 
Percent of Imports Itemized .................00........00..0-. 69.2 69.7 68.6 69.2 


92, 803 
1202 


Not included among leading forty imports in 1955. 


1. 
2 Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity 
Rank in Group and Commodity 
1955 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.................. 
WIHTG GEL Peeerres. cremee cect Pastavevapucee ste ueeehivt Sincere Meee eee 
5 WAGE) OUT Sette aes tan sencce ee eee accckaste ee 
1 4 Tobacco, UnManuiactured  fe.c6.cccc.c.ccccacese-csterees 
31 BOGdErS; NSOSDS .2.ccc-acee ts. 
35 INL SS VAR ce ores seers cs toe none eet eet Nvcaws aaveeteretanks 
40 Rubber tires"and! tubes hj ecscccasscersavs csveseeseesuessous 
Animals and Animal Products................0:::c:0000 
24 ETS Tig CUT OG Serre ioe cries este ORS i tah cnacase ee ese 
13 POUSTION CATING Ceemtcees 2, acon cbeces ete sateen avodenee cor emereacouns 
25 Porksand beef pickle dic: ctecrcoscccquseoasctos.deteseaseaas 
28 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ........ 
29 BIR EUT OW Perc encceta ce cent crs <tccc sa menete Gogseranncskeacomerateweses 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ............ccccceeeeee 
33 Apparel] (except hats) of all textiles .......00.... 
37 Cotton fabrics 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet............:.:::00:c00+ 
1 Planks and boards ...ccescsssssssesssessseseeesee nae 
INGWISIOMIND ADA DON eecacscssceuvsccssatsacantestsctsspsacesceevers 
21 WIS OCD ULL Ditexscencnackstas.cs'c-cacacccnccceresssessansaccedecerers cs 
26 Bond and writing paper, uncut ...................000- 
34 Win D111 BIO Laws satacc cc ccc scasneeesseeteeceecostcasteeeecs Meer 


Tron and its Products ............:cccccccccccsesceeseceeeserecees 
4 Automobile parts (except engines).................. 
6 LOCOMOTIVE SSAC UD ArtS ic. seesrececaes-cranceont Seeder -ctaes 
7 AULOMODINES) PASS ENE P<. .caseessscs -ncsva-coveadeversess 
9 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 
0 


1 AULOMODTIES EreT PN csc. seas qpeenwevevanses-ceroscaset o¥esce=> 
20 FUOMED SamiUlll PNOGUCES: eeesessccee chee ceses ee <cac eras cess 
22 Engines, interna] combustion, and parts........ 
23 Railway cars, coaches and parts .....cccceceeee 
24 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 

LORS) PAM pPantGecn eet cet eects cee cece 
32 PURO O IS aeseentctreea steers sec sead oe sheets exes svasainavase savneresierss 
39 PApes; wUubes aAnGetibtiMe Seas ncsncettereccesctssuoee 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................0. 


8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 
11 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 
14 BMlectricalapparatus,, MsOsPs vscaesceccevccescececceece=e 
30 Copper wire and copper manufactures ............ 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 
15 ASDESCOS, UNMANULACTUTE -.....re.cccccscseccsecccaserase 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


16 Synthetic plastics, primary formsS...............0.+ 
Pat Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 
38 Ditties andvmedicines. .ios<.specaccc-sarss<+e2-:-ceeeeeas= ee 


Miscellaneous Commodities 
18 Non-commercial items 
19 PACKAROCS \cireceterstecvenccsscosens oon 
Aircraft and parts (except engines 


Pde nent eeeeeneeenenereenegeeenes 


See mer eee sera serseasacarevarenererene 


Te 


Total Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth.. 
Total of Commodities Itemized..............---.e 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized 


1. Not included among leading forty exports in 1955. 
2. Over 1000%. 


1954 


Jan.—June 


$000 


July—Dec. 

$’000 $’000 
22, 313 25, 693 
9,146 12, 309 
8,383 7,314 
994 2,476 
481 517 
376 457 
331 407 
10,514 9, 074 
2, 715 2,539 
Sipetee | 2,736 
597 778 
801 649 
556 359 
2,601 1,322 
506 397 
358 357 
29,557 34, 255 
13,627 17,936 
11,099 11,421 
1,579 1,435 
650 673 
492 411 
21,460 24,793 
4,745 5,293 
3,516 2,250 
2,284 4,616 
5,186 3,668 
1,398 2,624 
603 801 
765 931 
gor 1,615 
899 910 
489 415 
13 392 
10, 933 11, 837 
4,393 4,476 
2,522 2,841 
1, 706 2,354 
420 561 
3, 294 3,172 
2,159 2,168 
4,528 5,184 
1,634 2,028 
540 769 
633 513 
3, 086 2, 980 
827 552 
544 775 
393 220 
108, 286 118,311 
92,098 103, 943 
85.1 87.9 


$’000 


21, 284 
8, 354 
7, 586 
1,129 

500 
438 
410 


10,395 
2,939 
2,597 

638 
645 
934 


2,009 
546 
514 


30,178 
15, 028 
11,090 
910 
665 
500 


43,149 
12,554 
10,082 
7,971 
2,201 
3,149 
2,026 
1,237 
487 


1, 104 
572 
468 


10, 765 
4,555 
2, 871 
1,916 

464 


2, 751 
1,683 


4, 726 
1,729 
526 
355 


6, 362 
2,924 
2,213 

489 


131,618 
116, 249 
88. 3 


1955 1956 
to 


$000 


25,512 
11,640 
8,194 
1,942 
434 
396 
451 


9, 050 
2,761 
2,006 
822 
680 
550 


1,478 
304 
253 


25,126 
12, 363 
8,929 
1,084 
471 
442 


42,818 
11,136 
11,376 
7,148 
2,621 
2,693 
2,104 
1,608 
15 


1,116 
657 
338 


7,484 
2,308 
1,068 
2,211 

468 


2,344 
1,426 


5,451 
1,768 
584 
390 


13, 205 
3,002 
1,958 
6,645 


132,469 
116, 362 
87.8 


Change from 
Ist half’55 


% 


- 0.7 
- 5.4 
+ 12.0 
- 21.6 
- 16,1 
SUES 
+ 10.8 


- 6.3 
+ 87 
- 26.7 
+ 5.7 
+ 4.8 
+ 53.2 
+ 11.8 
- 23.4 
- 29.1 


- 26.7 
= Sak 
= 2128 
- 24.5 
- 30.0 
+ 7.5 


+ 72.7 
+ 110.4 
+ 405.6 
+ 54.9 
- 28.5 
+ 2.6 
+ 162.7 
+ 72.7 
- 99.1 


a 2G 
4. 553) 
- 13.8 


+ 36.8 
- 48.4 
- 62.4 
= Oct 
- 16.6 


- 26.1 
- 34.2 


+ 5.2 
- 12.8 
- 24.1 
- 24.0 


+ 343.1 
+ 443.8 
+ 152.6 
+ 2 


+ 12.0 
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C’ wealth 
Share of 
Item Tota] 
Ist half’ 56 


%o 


5.5 
4.5 
22.8 
16.3 
5.8 
1.5 
13.0 


7.3 
27.3 
34.4 
95.9 
20. 2 
30.8 


14.3 
23.9 
et 


3.4 
7.6 
2.6 
0.7 
54.1 
29.4 


21.5 
92.2 
99.8 
76.4 
13.1 
88.3 
Miso 
21.7 
12.2 


2.4 
70.8 
56.7 


1.7 
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TABLE se peace from inst sihtcenciahebe ( si the United yh dite and Ireland 


1956 Change from C’ wealth 
Ist half’55| Share of 
to Item Total 


Commodity 


Rank in Group and Commodity 


1955 | Suly-Dec. | Ist half’ 56 | 1st half’ 56 
Fi 000 $'000 ry 000 $000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................ 52, 892 67, 198 61, 445 70, O21 5.0 19.8 
1 Suwar pimrefin | in. s: eccctscavecces seynocovcsesiserenvendeenas 16, 496 29,662 15, 967 29, 950 11.2 81.4 
2 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ................ 7, 057 8, 389 13, 406 13,739 HA 57.5 
3 Wea, HACK. ..ccssscacessqcecsins coche hapuie Mutat age snes aces 10, 127 13,615 9,355 14,8 92.8 
Ba | MINULE SS eee aus cceeaesavetece cascartstst eves’ pnds vauansnacaseveudecusncneder 3, 247 1, 404 ERY A{e7 1,849 42.1 20,0 
9 Vegetable oils (except essential oils).......... 2,852 2, 220 3, 057 2, 382 0.7 27.4 
10 PRUE Sy AERO ex. cctaserecs sztceressteastsasnsevescdcsuccasassseass 440 4,767 4,099 50.9 12.5 
12 ONGTE GG ABT REIN sayin ac tctesiSiocten- ceetsnadaurcesedselesicomsele 4, 269 2, 507 PAP] 1,559 49.3 10.7 
13 Coca beans, NOt roasted ......ccsrccssesescedscssorsesses 2,863 2, 762 861 28.9 46.5 
16 MOlLASSeS: ANG SYPUDS) iccprccecsccavensessncacsseesesearesers 1, 150 1, 235 1,175 1,421 7.9 51.9 
20 Rubber footwear and parts ...........sscccccssesscensere 456 147 894 547 18.6 54.6 
21 its, canned and PIeSErved...........scesecerceeee 414 505 901 73.9 2.1 
iN PRIMM eoccvcscecnsatececs sucks sapscSusetox dur dossvesere-veccqcser esses 618 701 0.2 44.4 
23 LCOS) cp ecugeauseaesons anne cat eesepseacasva casitaasnduclaetcsies 3 673 7.8 50.2 
21 PIV OS ere .cetchaetuiacas yah cnets racence ccobusvecexquccutesingexsss ustece 510 0.6 19,2 
MG) OUP isc ct: nen seep eek ea werner eo rake 11.4 23.2 
37 BGAN ATELY aro. cesyccseeeatcecausueaecesvase tavevceacdannvecbeas 68.9 18.0 
Animals and Animal Products ............cc:ccccececee 5 4 5 R F 6.6 11.3 
14 SANS BO CASI ES sccen eters cect cascndsseecoxantnveveasecaers 76.9 97.4 
15 MGBAUS a CANNES acarncrittcacotesccersedtaceecessannuuesakerasces ; 36.6 41.6 
18 Se AR OSU, gaccucnn das nuahs<censserauaadesests ; i ‘ 28.0 98.0 
26 MOHEES OAs eecp case sas os cavanicansvenrsttcesancadtecsucpancactt=ee 94,7 1.4 
30 i IROSH iesecvsecgnencs sees cscaconanseteccreness 56.5 10.5 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..............cc0ceceeseee ; f % , . 19.6 8.1 
5 Wool, raw.. re ren 26.4 69.0 
6 Flax, Sane ae ites ee Pe eee eee rin Sree tr 1.8 13.4 
17 SOUGOM) f ADIGE a crue ceete vetoes aecceecreecccaraneuersecstereeee 53.5 4.3 
28 Carpets; and mats 2 WOO] )scarccvcaeectescdcsasssesecoesvecess 54.5 8.3 
29 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres. .......... 129.3 To 
32 CObbOM PAW cecesteecseneactecdsssesssncncesvensascseodes Beescten 52.3 0.4 
35 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .............. 142.9 1.3 
36 Carpets and mats (except WOO)]) ........csscssocsecees : 38.5 8.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper.............:cccessese 86.3 0.4 
40 Logs, timber and JUMPEr viyce<.cascccsessssescocevesesaee - 121.2 1.6 
Fron and its Product .............csscesscssssscsssneescsseoees 55.5 2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .....................+ . ' F - a 13.7 3.5 
4 Bauxite and alumina for aluminum.................. 20.2 66.9 
11 IMAM g ANES GOL cccanernc vise es cascvavenseracvasssaoatnccsassaron 597.3 32,2 
19 Mn DOCKS, DIGS ANG) WANS\..cercdeseccetscerecscceassesces hand 28.5 
24 Bauxite ang (Alumine 0.0 po scaccscsseecectacecessecceee 38.7 33.15 
34 Hlectrical apparatus, M.O.D. cr.scscccccceesserreccecsrs 46.5 0.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................. . Fi ‘ A A 27.4 1,4 
vi Petroleum, crude and partly refined................ 10.7 2.7 
25 ADT OSIV GS soexsevsacesstoceonsees corsauc creaescvev espace vestotesveayes 66.9 9.6 
39 Mineral: Jelly an @ Wax 2.c-ccsssedpcstu<e-soccsssvadssoresone 68.4 Wied! 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..................00000 27.2 0.3 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............c:csccceseeeeee 922 16.1 0.4 
31 Non=commencial dtenisirc-.ccccsvccvesecsossoaecssstaccsereass 337 368 1.5 0.7 
38 COnUSINGLe pM ae, Secs csncesy eee orm napeasres ces 133 211 24.8 3.7 
Total Imports from the Commonwealth............... 81, 701 101, 152 114, 873 3.0 3.4 
Total of Commodities Itemized..................0:.s008 15,470 94, 225 91, 046 109, 463 


Percent of Imports Itemized ...............:cs0eeeeenes 92.4 93.2 9.3 


1. Less than $500.00 
2. Less than 0.1%. 
x 3. ges to 1955 all bauxite and alumina imported from the Commonwealth were included in the item now described as ‘‘Bauxite and alumina for 
uminum 
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TABLE XIV. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


; ; Change from} Lat. Am. 
catia Group and Commodity Ist half’55| Share of 
0 tt iso lethal 9 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Preducts .................. 35.389 22,384 19,411 17,495 16, 285 - 16-1 3.5 
1 Wheat flour 11, 208 9,747 10,033 9, 068 7,423 - 26.0 20-7 
5 VOCE: Aen OO Oe eee pees cee 18, 541 5, 828 4,120 2» 399 3, 268 = 205 T 1.3 
15 2 ENG reset ee, 25, Sane Se <8, 2;321 2+ 083 1,771 1,910 2,141 + 20-9 48.6 
18 Rubber tiresvand tubes (0: .2..2..cc....-eosestsesecce 1,032 1, 267 1, 238 629 785 - 36.6 22-6 
19 Potatoes, certified seed ooo... eceeeeeee ees 91 1, 364 299 1,066 318 + 6.4 11-3 
29 @atineal and Tolled Oats (1.c...5....-....-cs0cclecesosesenes 359 308 335 412 185 - 44.8 10.3 
30 VER ASS eV sa cee ec cos tacacch es Pea ance con tacea ca Mott Cocy eorisnce 245 349 351 389 479 + 36.5 1-8 
35 Rubber products (except tires and footwear) .. 228 314 279 359 396 + 41.9 29.4 
39 COS) oi Seas ey, | SRP RERS 0.4) ARO ct eae 377 293 328 262 279 - 14.9 12.1 
Animals and Animal Products ...............0.0.0.0...00.-. 8, 751 8, 050 oi 1: 969 8577 + 16-3 6-9 
9 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .......... 2,476 2, 658 2,488 ar ile 2,465 - 0.9 13.2 
11 Tod ORE © Mes wine cxcve cn heres cer cacensnsesut terse se ant 4.074 2.879 2,386 2: 243 2; 856 + 1967 28-2 
22 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred ..............eeeeeceeceeeeeee 320 292 464 624 1,163 + 150.6 19.7 
24 Leather, unmanufactured..................ccccssssecseseres 439 422 512 458 541 + 5.7 1e2 
32 TR) GN als Tere a1 Ys Dae aaa. ge ae a ©) ee ee 199 823 339 378 323 ae 5.5 
34 Eggs in the shell (chiefly food)..............0.....-. 1,005 419 594 105 614 + 3.4 43.7 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..............-...:0000- 507 603 | 760 1,083| 1,099] + 44.6 10.6 
31 Synthetic thread and yarn .0......0..00ccccccceeeeee sees 4 31 243 495 239 - 1-6 19.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .......................... 12, 103 18,248 12,19 14,730 13,342 + 9.5 1-8 
2 INE Wis DID eM DON, f.s.cscasviven Pec aateaa cs «cevesuxetoteteacsosscss 7,483 12,833 8,926 9,389 9,586 + 7.4 2.8 
10 Wikovors Ps c)U bofeenasss ies Coe er een ae eae meme S one 2, 869 3,415 1,464 3,203 1,521 + 3.9 1-0 
oT Bond and writing paper, uncut 449 647 497 275 337 = $2.2 38-7 
38 i BS) 3] Lj 02 6°23 aoe Ge uae eer See Rah Ee a 298 290 269 330 338 + 95.7 9.7 
Iron and its Products ..............0.....cccccccecccceseceeeeeees 17, 696 13, 015 14, 881 15.506 16, O87 + 106 8.6 
4 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 5, 666 7,304 5,312 6,193 5, 366 + 1.0 26-9 
6 rolling mi PeprOd UCUS <.-t atts sc nsanst-pscnetoerteeace acts 238 289 3,044 3,458 3; 830 + 925.8 32.6 
ie) Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 
POMS NCAT ARUS | crccsctce.cosasnseeasacesasansrant sescsasnrances 5,527 3,056 2; 493 1,801 2,704 + $8.5 5.7 
16 Railway track materia] (except rails) .............. (0) ig 1» 678 1, 867 178 = 53/6 85.8 
20 SPYACUONS AN GUDAT US|, Steg. heen wsennsenevasonstervreetcesacss 1,757 534 580 575 238 = 50.3 8.9 
25 Engines, internal combustion, and parts) <2... 610 518 592 330 194 - 67.4 2.6 
cad 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............0......... 10, 924 14,320 8,910 8.394 10,420 + 16.9 2-4 
8 Miectrica tappara tus), 00.) re. o.c0csscens-sccaceeruros> 3,262 4,832 3, 469 2:918 3,069 CY ea lis teats) Fie 
13 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 3,533 3,907 1,778 29169 2,345 t+ 31.9 2:4 
14 Copper wire and copper manufactures .............. 1254 1,605 1,749 2,049 3,425 + 95.8 52.5 
26 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................ i, 600 2,169 653 161 152 =" [60% 0-2 
33 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 251 289 376 324 360 = 4.3 3.2 
36 PASS nme iuataebURe dy Be cise oieccs-s su ose seaeasoe eee 170 202 398 ta 249 =) 8704 39.2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 2, 8 4,302 3,112 4, 989 2, 902 - 6.7 2.1 
«i Asbestos, unmanufactured ...............:eeeeeee 2,308 3,364 2: 481 3, 930 1, 887 - - 23.9 4.0 
Chemicals and Allied Products ........................-. 3, 809 8,677 9, 708 10, 242 6, 820 - 29.7 5.9 
3 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .................... 1,214 5, 984 6,124 6, 586 3,346 - 45.4 26-4 
17 Mertihzers Chemica] meet et ee retake, 441 107 1,186 7137 370 - 68.8 ed, 
21 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 486 555 435 710 677 + 55.6 10.0 
28 Pris sgatid Med ICINOS).tes.c.settccsccst-ctstecsscerssescnces<e 446 419 394 366 509 2 BEA 21.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities .......................::.0008 2,375 2,704 1,451 2,652 5,113 + 252.4 8.8 
23 CSV PS etS(0) 0 Iya ences ie ere eee ea ene or cree 1,010 975 0 1, 050 1,500 uate 100-0 
37 Films, motion picture, not exposed.................. 248 447 137 468 299 + 118.2 45.0 
40 NOUHCOMMENCIAN LLCS Wyavaccnsc:-trerantereess-ancuexcemmcit. | 169 320 2.40 343 238 =) 0a8 shea 
3 Aircraft and parts (except engines)................... 236 206 428 135 2,605 + 508-6 10-0 
Total Domestic Exports to Latin America .......... 94,358 92. 304 17,788 8, 042 80,565 fp SAG. 3.5 
Total of Commodities Itemized .......................... 10,483 74, 087 69,448 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ................ 90. 6 89-2 86.2 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Over 1000%- ; 
3. Not included among leading forty exports in 1955. 
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TABLE XV. Imports from Latin America 


ces j Pa? “i a Change from Lat. Am. 
1954 1955 1980 | half ’55| Share of 
Rank in Group and Commodity to Item Total 


Commodity 


1955 Jan,-June 1st half ’56{ 1st half ’56 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.................. 51, 641 46, 344 47, 929 46, 501 50,599 tine Se6 17.2 
2 DOLE ES PRTCONG ay cc ccacecescceshor cites oc cqctasseterorsarnjenc’ 28, 168 24, 862 24, 293 25,994 27,785 + 14,4 86.2 
3 BANAMAR , LPOSe cc caccscecderslaciarsssvacs-onsecennssecosnccanss 11, 020 11,945 11, 412 11, 632 11,952 cet | 100,04 
6 Sugar, unrefined 3,638 1, 724 4, 159 a, 230 4,050 - 2.6 18.6 
8 INUEGE! ccastengesectssotesncesentaveneduaniccsrastscacsrsccsesseeessaenss 3,257 1, 590 2, 326 1, 294 1,621 ~ues0,.3 14,8 
9 WERCLADIES » FTESID .c.cccraseoseavncesaccesacsserduopscavesvsusas 2,042 254 2, 142 5 1,923 - 10,2 Ton 
10 Cocoa beans, NOt rOAasted ........sccssoreeecrserstecene 675 2, 307 434 1, 216 384 - 11.5 9.1 
12 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .......... 258 197 584 782 395 = 32.4 3.6 
16 Fruits, canned and preserved ...........ccsescecoceress 296 1, 130 197 182 254 + 28.9 4.0 
17 Cocoa butter and COCOA PAaSte .......cecrcscreseoeee 624 424 353 601 130 - 63,2 6.9 
22 Tobacco, unmanufactured ..........seccccsesesererorere 376 339 297 341 280 - be7 20.0 
23 Pineapples, fresh ........... 495 67 515 46 514 022 88.8 
24 Molasses and syrups 710 458 173 240 0 - 100.0 0.0 
25 TRAC Gacncustcapvesan stvesacenesvos cisoseusesacsetesassssevadssunpeccsncs 140 45 0 375 299 hata) 14,8 
31 Sugar, refined .... 62 0 0 324 98 + 2) 91.6 
31 MCTONS, “IOS scccccc-cesccus ccvscceccesssssserescenoncu-aetscsvors 198 0 250 17 371 + 48.4 27.0 
32 Coffee and substitutes, 1.O.D. .......ccseeeeeceere> 0 97 182 75 3) - 100.0 4 
33 Chins frmitses (eS t.trcescectvascnnsessceet=screseieosestinse- 0 59 53 188 39 - 26,4 0.2 
Animals and Animal Products................::ccsecceeees 1, 168 1,188 856 1, 476 945 + 10.4 1.6 
13 M@AtS# iC ANIC! seeniseesccecescsctaveceverasssviesexcccssesvaceanss 198 728 430 929 255 - 40.7 18.8 
37 PUSH CANINE :coscsseacocsntesetussagvacoasvvessatsesevcsTavectacer 172 128 125 92 158 + 26.4 4.7 
38 Fur skin; Undressed tissscscecsccsesecoscscestssoesescaces 22 96 30 183 145 + 383.3 1.4 
39 Hides and skins (except furs) 42 109 124 82 202 + 62.9 3,9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...00............cccccc0e00e 5, 430 4, 286 7,351 19, 943 31, 272 + 325.4 14,4 
4 GOLGONS RAW ccecccusheccsstcrsscitressresssscectsectdccssarecssnstes 1, 590 1,057 3, 206 16, 562 25, 797 + 704.6 80.8 
7 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres. .......... 1, 782 1, 433 2,046 1, 864 2,241 955 56, 2 
14 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns.............cceseree Wer(at 692 658 630 1, 145 + 74.0 15,3 
ts) WOO] EW. ccetersscucesdaceteneeosstsessssustesoasessseteccsostvesers 616 570 809 408 849 + 4,9 6.4 
29 Flax, hemp and jute yarns and cords............... 73 112 137 95 36 Se ioe 3.3 
35 IRASSiANG: WASCES CORLL cccccc.cscacectsetscueecs on sreveesss 295 272 106 187 116 +9s4 PS?) 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper.................ccceeeereee 390 334 235 560 481 + 104.7 0.4 
21 Logs, timberand IMP soicc.ccc. sssescoceaesapeessceses 379 309 223 537 460 + 106.3 2.12 
Tron and its Products ...............cccccssseccsessrcceeececcenee 463 741 276 620 668 + 142.0 0.1 
19 TPOMHOFC sccssdessatecesycscvssssascbecchecees cssoonnesesteoeebecatecess 457 Hod 266 610 360 ra sONS 3.2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 1, 432 401 450 1,123 1,646 + 265.8 0.7 
18 Mercury, and Guicksilvien:.c.cccsssecsseconvecseneveresese 54 66 232 653 82 - 64.7 10.0 
27 MAN SOMEREUONG tareerssesteroesgrctesecesteesta:srenctetereneeess 256 0 0 311 868 ae 21.3 
28 GCHYOMGCOLE  crassvacseseratadsrce cchevedase vasetnnenseceasvevsses< 0 0 206 103 0 - 100.0 0.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................. 88, 622 100, 003 94, 813 + 7.0 21.5 
1 Petroleum, crude and partly refined................ 83, 590 90, 432 90, 251 ee Sa 0) t5e2 
4) BU C19 OL] Spe Secte tes csteccaeecsarescvasanenecesssasee asst oeastpee’s 4,770 9, 189 4,217 - 11.6 12,4 
34 EN ULOFS DNs. vs sreevecaton meee tests teareoccsoencxcesetcnrrecstaeeaoue 66 168 209 216.7 86.7 
40 Silex and crystallized quartz ..............ccccseces 169 23 44 = 7450 14.6 
Chemicals and Allied Products .00............ccccc0 513 718 547 + 6.6 0.4 
20 Dyeing and tanning materials ©.........cssssssse-000 396 434 434 | + 22,2 73 
36 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 26 201 6 Shoo 4 
Miscellaneous Commodities .00...........cccceeseeseeees 1, 029 1, 051 1, 432 + 39.2 0.5 
11 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. ..........00000 148 625 948 + ea20e 0 90.1 
30 INOM=COMMercral IGEMS Wise. sassesarscsereeseckhceeesCeeteesc 113 157 une ae O19 0.3 
Total Imports from Latin America ...................... 144, 863 139, 542 147, 262 171, 994 182, 403 + 23.9 6.4 
Total of Commodities Itemized......................00. 142, 627 137, 828 145, 846 170, 624 179, 080 
Percent of Imports Itemized ................:ccccccccssesees 98.5 98.8 99.0 99.2 98.2 


1, A very small amount of fresh bananas was also imported from British Honduras and the United States. 
2. Over 1000%, 

3, Less than $500.00, 

4, Less than 0.1%, 

5, All or mostly quebracho extract, 


C. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XVI. PricesL of Domestic Exports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1953-1956 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 
1948 =100 


103. 5 96. 8 96. 5 96. 7 98. 2 96. 6 96. 1 93.7 95. 8 
87. 4 81.1 83.9 87. 4 86.7 83. 2 79.7 71. 6 83. 2 
84. 4 90.7 103. 7 110. 7 102. 2 100. 7 96. 2 102.0 94.0 


Group and Selected Commodity 


2Q 


48. 6 43.2 45. 3 56. 4 49.0 39.9 46.5 51.4 54. 3 
109.5 100. 6 99. 4 98.9 102. 2 100.0 96. 6 93. 3 94. 4 
90. 7 86. 4 85. 7 84. 6 85.7 86. 2 86. 2 84. 1 81.4 


118.9 120. 4 119.9 121.2 118.8 117. 4 121. 4 118. 2 118. 5 
108. 1 11170 111.9 111.8 112. 2 113.6 111.4 115.7 108. 5 


Tobacco, flue-cured 


RE BUC sy RAL Viaeteesvcrtestrn oe seicte vce cucte caste acistasctscasrtencusenests 107. 3 97.3 99.0 98.9 95. 4 101.2 101.1 99. 1 100. 1 
MONAUL LE py SU MUS NGEN ee tenes seeser ocd ceedeasccite eas seccsatsccreetteceseseoae 125. 6 108.5 111.2 98.0 115.0 116.8 97. 2 80. 7 101.3 
PEST ATide Lis MUPNOCUCES Re.tcssavcscateschetesscessccs tects tececssescera 104. 3 105.0 108.0 108.9 109. 5 105.5 115.7 125. 6 118. 8 
74. 1 74.5 87.1 84. 7 82.9 72.5 87. 0 84. 3 74.5 

73.5 58. 7 53.9 53. 3 52.8 51.4 56. 8 60.9 63. 8 

Leather, unmanufactured 128. 1 120.9 122. 2 116.9 118.8 125. 6 128. 1 128. 4 129. 1 
Beef and veal, fresh 121.9 81.9 105. 0 108. 6 120.3 106. 4 94.9 146. 8 106. 4 
TUR MNOC CSS CG tease ncn ccesccesss 02s ctsnesevecseasbacssuzeusasetseavecsnces> 90. 3 96.6 99. 7. 100. 6 104. 3 102. 3 100. 3 97. 4 98.9 
BUCS SIMO SOM) ence catcsvascosciscsteateessscacsvatetencbermscessoassces 98. 2 91.4 88. 6 82. 6 95. 6 105. 2 104. 6 94. 8 110. 2 
MMMPORY ANG LEXCUOCS! o.cce-covcesscec-seocheestucs-soasees-styccheresenescsveotts 114.1 108. 6 106. 4 106. 0 106. 4 107.1 106. 1 107. 6 108. 2 
Wood Products and Papetr ..............sccsscscscssssecscesessssesceseseeeees 118.3 116.3 118. 0 115.9 118. 1 118.5 118. 9 119.1 121.1 
EMEA PATH. ANG Site ctv asses sacct sects vases <nsavaccsspseaparseaesscsevot epics 107. 7 103.8 107. 4 105. 6 108. 2 108. 0 107. 3 107.6 109.0 
ROUEN GC SPENCCRCOU ALM consecsnovcszasecs osesesensssvevorecsaeerucsesccetenceenee 106. 2 110.4 122.5 112.5 121.7 129.5 127.5 127. 6 132. 8 
PSY WOOO prcseesteversceisaot-dtensucercvctect sex tere--ssaivasrtaacencevestcreescareree 122. 8 110.5 116. 7 114. 0 122. 8 114.0 114. 9 113. 2 112. 3 
Pulpwood 131.0 126.0 126. 5 116. 2 127. 2 133. 5 123. 2 112. 7 118. 3 
Wood pulp 103. 9 100.7 101.6 100. 1 101.1 101.5 103. 7 103.8 106. 0 
Newsprint paper 130. 0 130.0 130.5 129. 3 130.5 130. 2 131.4 133. 0 134. 5 


Iron and Steel and Products 134. 2 132.3 133.3 132. 2 132. 7 133.5 134. 2 137. 8 138. 4 


HP ONGONG Mretere: weretecsstectsecaeccccanccesoracscasessesesavestcectavereoué-tecceene 129. 4 128.3 185. 8 131. 8 135. 8 136. 6 134. 9 142.5 148. 8 
NST MAN ON eerctatesen ses terekaee scan ccacarscsea erste estate atone trees caccvceuseee 111.4 112.0 118. 1 109. 9 L135:7, 118. 1 121.8 124.6 121.8 
Farm implements and machinery ..............sscsscsssssesesseeee 138. 1 138. 7 139. 4 1305 2 138. 8 139. 6 140.0 146.7 146, 6 
MACHINED Ys (ON=f alTD) veeecccesserese-cetceeesst se checeecere: eoretecccne tease 116. 1 118.3 123.0 119. 2 1Q1S5 122.9 128. 3 130.8 131.0 


Automobiles, trucks and parts 126.5 125. 8 122. 4 123. 4 122.7 121.8 121.8 121. 8 12252 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............sscsssssscssesssseeeseens 135. 0 134. 6 149. 4 139. 8 146. 2 152. 0 159.5 163. 6 168. 0 
126. 4 130.8 141.3 133. 6 139.0 144.5 148. 9 150. 4 161.0 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated cB 142. 8 138. 6 170.9 144.0 160. 0 176. 8 198. 7 204. 8 214.0 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ...............cseesceseseeees 71.3 710.9 76. 1 74. 4 76.0 76. 3 78.9 86. 3 83.9 


Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ...........ccsccssscesseeoes 200. 0 204. 7 220.5 217. 4 220. 3 221.6 DROS 223. 8 223. 4 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured .............essescscccessesseeoe 103. 8 Oey 93. 6 88. 7 89.7 91.5 104. 6 119. 2 118.3 
SLMV EL wilMManUnac LIne geese: cecstlcees dere sccaccesecceestte seeceecancoret NIGY( 110.9 Tievent 110.4 114.3 117. 8 119. 6 118.7 118.3 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated Ones 80.1 92.6 86. 1 Sie ¢ 94.5 100.6 | 106.6 105. 6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................ssccssecseeeseee 149.5 150. 2 149. 9 148. 7 150.5 149. 8 150.4 156. 7 155.5 
FASDESbOSy UNIMANUEACHURE Hucccessasceeeccesddedsaxstaetoecscoticeverse 156. 6 154. 2 154. 5 152. 9 154. 9 T53e5) 155.9 166. 1 162.0 
Coal oe 128.9 128.8 128. 3 128.7 129.6 129.1 126. 6 126. 0 127.0 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 145. 5 155.9 153.9 152.7 154. 2 155.9 15333) 153. 8 159.7 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ...............ccccssscccsssecssssecsssccssesceees 117.1 115.0 115.3 115.1 114.3 114.3 114.4 115.3 
RUCDEMIACIS CHEMICAL 2, eee aces acs-ceetteccceveliledocscterer ce eee 124.6 We Bi 12103 Ale? 119.8 119. 2 118. 4 119. 4 
MISCCTIANC ONG CHEMICAI'S) sicsisecohaccdessocsevsccsesscusesssaeeseberss 111.3 108.9 113.9 113.4 Haley, ib 113. 6 114.0 114. 2 
Miscellaneous Products ...............::cccsccvesssssseseccceseecceeecenenes 123. 6 123.5 125. 0 125.7 125.2 126.3 126. 0 128. 0 
PPALISET: POC U CBS te certcesccuabeeewactdctcucsse bese swesias susnsoieeaccds eves = 142.3 143. 2 154. 5 161. 8 159.7 160. 3 158.0 163. 8 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ............sseseceeee L177, 117. 8 ily a2} 116.7 116. 2 116. 8 1172.2 bret 
otal MOMEStic: EXPOS: wesssscsassewsssscesececacstesonssestesaroacessvous 118.3 115.1 115.5 117. 7 118.9 119.1 119.5 121.5 


. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations, 
2 The proube differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1955, 


Ch. V. p. 56, 
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TABLE XVII. Physical Volume: of Domestic Exports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1953-1956 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 1955 1956 
Group and Selected Commodity 


1948 = 100 


Agricultural and Amimal Products ..........cccsccccsccssceceseoesrees 123.8 105.0 93.9 98.3 95.0 
SAP USM accuses caessinecteqsaoie sds sabaubuiawas vanes susdac@anterbehunsbeNpupnacsacesess 580.5 408.9 Zao. 4 381.0 276. 1 
MD PRES oie ae. oes os Pet cusica acces sk eae Olas nutans vt romaeem ashen ns ondvarVoateosndnacesenea 317, 2 142.1 60.4 67.8 50.9 
BE Sreeee nero erteoee ck evancere date asin Banccccere: star soceenacasataresapeaesauerascys 183.7 90.0 12.8 151.6 155, 1 
IVIL CEL Es, cass e eueek ca sesvescncssueberauaccccconsaatie: saassnenssesoueceresuaevoxruere 213. 4 153.5 134, 1 136.9 154.9 
PUT eet] OUD scp tv endssesmamtasdeer cacseausscubeocteeinpocentadtoocueavsanensneeses 90.0 81.4 67.0 81.4 59.6: 
LABS IR ray create koh cacao tr ene raeenis wa cacnempacdevevatsceccisnadeusetsuievoneaavens 196.8 182, 2 134.0 171.3 167.3 
TODACCO, LIWEsCUPEM) .ccresasncssectosscccaeesnt>anscankscasscsssneeacavereser 183.9 208.6 643.1 379.8 92.8 
CB tGNCS LI G. se cccanesnncseasarccaceaaareensoenczGrcuans cetencevensevdewnctenden 25, 2 19.3 21.6 26.8 24, 2 
RTE SI AU GNU cc. cncccccettessesnserevsnassszosnsansssnedsacsccssanenstsvavs 8.6 18.0 5.9 17.5 5, 1 
PRLS Het SAN DLO MU CES cect a noxs orzcuscwtetedssconssrececsadtersoascspaaneie 125.3 145.5 122.0 124, 1 151, 2 
VB PSATIS » CNGPES SCO cy... <s1oasecsaransoevassenecnscsanetversvacsvencncvees 122.3 132.8 205, 0 119.9 716.8 
WATVOMAAGS AW) ccccaeoncecciacccsnsossbsvercenssanaiaissscseshaessesesanccess 45.3 107.7 89,5 125.0 91.4 
PrOAUOT? WAMMANULACEUNEG a cccasassccescscsesecdacsetesrpyevesececcactane 57.4 62.9 64.0 72,4 59. 8 
BG Gie Ani Veale cit CSN cy ,cseuccessecacestescatetenctsseateuncenstbaceosansrcr at 20.8 15,1 5.6 4,3 8.6 
MTKS- PTOCCSSEU .cscceacaxctartcase coscsuescaveoresncsvscacarexsanesucusovespeor 717.4 52.0 36.0 54.8 77.8 
EP Ser EL enue tl en asercatatassevasccsanhavensestvanestccsrsartnvecsesxasi ene’ 15.3 14,0 21,3 3,3 2.4 
Fabrestand "PeXthles ios. Winstscsscaissisovecesoscsscescdssssssesveateseveenes 46.8 42.4 34.3 43.0 50.3 
Wood Products and Paper .......: sus ba sovad geecese genes accede abeoanccaseeene 114.8 124.2 122.8 138.9 141.7 
PLANK Stand! POLS. ceespscicicescsdssesscenmstvas sssodeasavseas <eesscsnsscene 134, 4 159.6 165, 3 195.8 201.9 
SHIMBIES TOM Ce Ale. seccerecasanczecccherssscsccs sar secasessscesesecensven ss 88.3 98.3 Ril aek 106.7 108.0 
VV WOE ives, sodeseacetens <concanssnducenaseecavetacoretenscs tadeesnstepeontcakeasys 54,7 79.5 106.7 140, 1 whieh 6) 
PATIDWO OU date igireuctevauites.sscesasugncevestisaet mmsscucsteckinesenscidurnancesee 80.3 83,3 18,7 56.9 121.2 
NWVFCOEE DU] Dicecsinetccarsstucsanssccudicnsscesccussavecatsamtetes-aieuetcsvyusevsnees 113, 1 127.4 124,5 148, 2 139.8 
MEWS DIEM DIED Clore sc stretwsacceccsdsusesecsnsvenseeercsvanveseestsverscocetasecs 124.3 127.6 122, 5 136, 2 135.6 
Iron and Steel and Products. ...............::cccsescssssccsesessccesseseenes 174 64.0 59.5 79.9 110.9 
ETOP ON GA we caceveteptonce tescnacieccpatsienstacaseoeage cs cleasvantexeracact eee 449.7 584, 0 100.5 1,131.1 2,565.4 
Pouce eet reas wee peared mnie oncnten 52,167 30,616 371 34,946 74,058 
Farm implements and machinery ............cccscsccccssssssserssccees 73,0 74.8 98.3 98.1 60.3 
Machinery ((nOnefarm) vepeasc-csscccssuccacsvzsveversssapcansexevicesoaaneues 717.8 15.4 713.6 70.5 51,7 
Automobiles, trucks ANd PALES: c..ccccecsvorcsesseneascosseoseseeseesse 108.1 39,1 49,4 38.3 117.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Product .000...........:.cccccssssoscseseeens 127.6 133.1 135.0 144.9 141.1 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...0.0..........scccceeeee 147.9 150. 4 150.4 182.3 164.6 
Copper, primary and Semi-fabricated ............scsccccssesereceee 109, 2 122, 2 108.9 130.3 133, 4 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated..............cssseccsccssserere 154.6 166.6 150, 1 131.6 Thte3 
Nickel, primary and Semi-fabricated ...........cccccccsssseeeeees 110.1 120.6 12715 143, 1 ise 2 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured.............sesocccssrseccseeeeees 150.5 169. 1 168.0 155.3 195, 1 
Silver, \UNMANULACHITE ce uorccvtvescacvassavcecteossbscaateuessensaeencete ooo 264.6 247, 3 286.9 232.9 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .............cssccccsssccossrerees 149, 1 172.2 200. 5 174.8 158.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ccccsesscsccseeees 103.9 102.1 160.7 151.1 149.9 
ASDEStOS, UNMANULS CURE csr. sc:cseccssetensescistancesssUsarsisserssze0 129.5 129.3 106, 0 163.7 151.9 
COIR ceiceien siege piush eat Cesssleteneaties tv Reree pate Exanatetnaies cieanase? 13.4 ne 27.8 31.5 34,7 
ADPASlVES 4 Angihicial, SOM Ci... cacsncccecaeceee wate neecestorsersecswone 148.8 130.5 107.6 139.8 PAS) 
Chemicals and (Fertilizer 2 to h..cccccorcrtersietcocnsecsvastssctadiesovnes 147.5 175.7 244.3 217.4 203.2 
ONL ene SCR OMIUCH) on, titra aascstecwteatanecccodedavedsuetrvssiiavcer 94.1 95, 2 Vii5e5 127.5 85.6 
Miscellaneous: chem Cal Siicsccaccpectsncttuscees une ceecseveresncestetese 104, i 99.5 115.6 143, 2 96.1 
Miscellaneous’ Products ...iicé..esccsessonscssdsesesepesossscssscssceosavcesons 95.0 80.3 68.1 13.4 70.0 
Ful ber produc tsare...t.ccsscscsse-cs.aunosevecre sectsccchoveeemnareepeerisseeate URN 3151 33,0 24.5 18,2 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures. .......ccccccsceeeees 63.3 50.8 52.9 61.5 60.7 
Total Domestic! XPress Fe, 5.02 ccs\ cise seccnsavsscsasoncverecersascsesstezncte | 113.2 109.6 107.1 119.4 122.8 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVI into appropriate value indexes. 


Bi a oS groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1955, 
- V. p. 56, 


3, A very large index-not a misprint. 
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TABLE XVM. Prices: of Imports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1953-1956 
Interim Indexes 


1948 = 100 


Group and Selected Commodity 


Agricultural and Animal Products ..000.........c..ccccccececeeseesesees 97.4 104.4 99.8 102.2 99.6 98.2 99.0 99.2 101.3 
PSII S LOSI occ ccerccdens tithe creone-oretasertoe secsessvdnsaantadsonasetortrs 121.8 124.6 125.0 122.7 125.6 126.1 124. 3 123.0 125.0 
Citrus fruits, fresh.... 123, 4 147.3 143, 4 125.7 145.7 153. 5 154.7 144.4 164. 4 
Maa RU EMSs AD le cesscehenenesessnerensaascuoncstnatsasastensi¥econentestsece-tree 120.6 124.7 126.3 118.0 120.8 130.8 129.6 122.9 122.9 


81.5 83.3 76.8 14.7 75.5 77.9 715.3 78.8 77.2 


Vegetables, fresh and frozen 76.9 17.2 90.3 88.1 90.3 79.4 117.8 95.9 88.1 


PNW CRIN reenter ane cast ocanases tre cn ckwc costs ctetteicseiacesttasterseecccossieee 82.8 89.5 T7126 19.2 74.5 71.3 69.5 68.6 88.3 
PYAR UNTeli Ned eee secets toto vocacsocesotesehe woos steer eve 82.2 TT.7 76.5 11.3 13.7 78.3 Tia 80.8 76.1 
IPOCORINEANSHINOL TOASLET! .....cescdeccesscnsveconeorsandatttoncdeeceutos 19.7 137.9 110.6 124.8 116.5 92.7 91,7 719.3 71.8 


200.7 252, 1 205.6 225.8 192.9 196.6 207.9 203. 4 213, 9 
86.6 104.0 118.4 136.3 132.8 95.7 109.1 105.5 109.5 
95.1 96.8 96.2 97.7 96.8 98.8 96.1 97.1 97.3 
71.4 67.0 63.1 63.6 62.1 61.7 65.7 70.9 78.9 
67.4 61.0 80.8 79.2 86.6 81.9 71.9 82, 4 81.6 


Fibres and Textiles.........ccccc:cccccccscssscssocssesesesenerssconssnsssconone 100.4 99.8 95.5 97.8 96.3 95.6 92.7 93.4 88.8 
MSO ELON BR Wists. csccss aus cya vesunassuoesssvesesacecesonuevie @aaseeun aise eee teen 105, 2 104.6 105, 2 107.0 108, 2 106. 1 100.0 99.4 95.1 
WS OUCOTIGE DONT C Siar recct et sarcnineteaiouereten socere a eatomsnvesovocerssticsicsenes 72.6 66.1 71.1: 71.4 72, 1 70.8 69.8 73.6 69.2 
ULE RA DIC Sab) CACM OU c:.cy.scc-sestssaccesatsracesgasaanaatecsesoacnave 60.9 59.6 56.3 58.3 58.3 56. 3 53.0 54.3 53.6 
Wool, raw 147.6 153.6 142.7 139.6 144.6 146.8 141.7 136.7 137.6 
Wool tops 114.9 111.9 97.9 103.0 99.3 96.3 92.5 91.0 91.0 
MOLe LCC SAD OLS ONS OSM ee. vcasiaccs sitaccracteaariscrestnestneantaeeresenes 98.9 102.3 94.0 102.6 88.9 i) a 92.6 97.2 uBe0k 
Synthetic fibres and fabrics 99.9 100.0 98,7 98.9 98.7 98.8 98.7 97.1 96.9 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres 76.3 64, 2 58.7 57.4 59.8 59. 1 58.9 63.9 62.9 

Wood Products and Paper ..............cccccseccsescesssesseeseceseeeeseees 117.1 117.5 119.4 117.4 119.1 119.4 121.6 123.1 124. 0 
Paperboard, paper and products 103.4 103.1 105. 3 102.7 104. 4 105, 2 108.9 111,7 113, 2 
Wewspapers: and. perlOdiGallS .:....13-.icssccoscocnsnscnasosennsasevsoess 134, 2 136.5 138, 4 137.5 138.7 138.7 138.7 138.7 138.7 

Iron and Steel and Products ................c:ccccesecessescessseseeeeeeees 120.1 120.4 125.2 121.9 123.6 124.9 130.2 132.8 133.0 
BE OMROUC He gctesntasses<cvtncsceanascostnssteocuskdevaiecsse-csoeosece caves es 189.8 188.5 192.6 191.7 193.6 193.4 195, 1 202.6 207.0 
Rolling mill products 127.4 127.4 138. 3 130.9 132.8 139.6 145.9 148.1 147.0 
Farm implements and machinery ..............cccscsssscssssevesees 117.8 116.8 118.3 116.1 117.4 117.4 122. 4 123.8 122.8 
MeCHinery (NONSLAlIn)e.te-v.2 scscesncssesrscgielstuscrtesed tetreomece 116.6 118.3 123.0 119, 2 12155 122.9 128.3 130.8 131,0 
PAULOMODILES, sUTUCKS ANGUDAILS cescsscerccasesassunyessacseererssosese 114.9 113, 4 118.0 116, 2 Deiat 117.9 120, 2 124.0 124.9 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................cccccccssessseseeeees 119.7 120.4 124.8 122.4 124.7 124.7 129.1 132.2 133.2 
PLLHEDIOCK Sy pl es and (UAMs y.crcc-cessccsnceacertese ais concatnceeseraceen 101.7 88.4 93.0 89.1 91.7 93.5 95.8 103.8 99.1 
Hlectricalfapparatus 1: O.Darccsercestessceaacercsucencesaswesctoes sossanse 123.9 125.9 128.3 126.6 127.6 1277 131, 1 133.3 134, 3 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..000...........ccccccsececseeeees 104.8 102.1 100.6 100.3 100.8 99.2 101.5 102.2 102.4 
Bricks and tiles 117.9 122, 1 129.3 125, 1 127, 2 129.2 135.7 136.8 136.8 
Gnas CA DUS W ANC ieee cs canes ens sens ansesesassinsavessiscs osusccucenecervcrenes 105.9 107.6 113.0 110.1 112.2 112.4 117.3 119.9 119.5 
Coal, anthracite 126.0 112.4 107.6 110.6 104.8 104,7 108.5 112.0 108.9 
Coal, bituminous 93.9 89.3 88.0 84,2 88.0 86.0 92.9 91.1 97.8 
Gtassmplate and SHEL E ccccn..orttesresian scence 134, 3 139.0 143. 4 138.7 140. 4 143.9 150.7 150.1 149.0 
Crude petroleum for refining 103.0 106. 1 104. 2 105.6 106.0 103.0 102.4 102.9 101.3 
KA SOLU C Ly, sau ceguencesatsssacurceteeten cuales aevesss lossnotsapoaskiassarerreventoeee 105.6 92.0 90.8 89.8 89.8 90.7 91.1 96.6 95.9 

Chemicals and Fertilizer ................cccccssssssesssssesssescsssscescsces 110.0 112.4 112.0 
BROEEUIE ZN ose pez en cna ses-cesentechsvansaauidessieesenes<orssosieebetevtsessvcstm 112.9 115.5 115.5 
Perirbbss 0 Cull PM OLtS acs. -bavcescrsnetsuevoahesstoutstssauessesuassssosteaee 100, 1 103.3 105. 5 
MOMIUCAIS wIMGUS tri allie wctes<ccscssecerapesctareacesedencascoutiorsnszaes 112, 1 115.5 115.3 

Miscellaneous Product ..............cccccescsscsssscsscscsessscsesesceesess 117.2 127.6 120.0 
PUUBNICT ANS DIOGUCtS ccecesastchocecsacessvothsecssccet cothoccichiessossce T5655 : 194.5 167.4 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufacturers 99. 2 Ss 100, 3 99.4 


PU UPAUEEIDOLESE eeccarvcract care ccowieacosecocteeatees hen eet se uoteatnorrocoske 110.1 113.9 113.4 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. f 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1955, 


Ch. V, p. 56. 
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TABLE XIX, Physical Volume+ of Imports. by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1953-1956 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 1955 1956 
Group and Selected Commodity 
ee 
1948 = 100 

Agricultural and Animal Products ...............:::ccsscsseseseseeeee 134.0 137.8 149.3 126.0 155.4 141.4 175.2 137.0 172.6 
BANANAS, MESH Merecssccccsereeleacceessdesdactiuesthqussnavaredwates ssenseo sues 109.0 107.4 107.3 86.1 127.4 125.9 90.1 91.4 132.6 
Gis Fruits eire SW be iescccteek-cnesexcreeecerves <s-soxeucercteaesenwcaccensbs> 114,0 Mapa 110.7 115.3 119.4 88.1 116.9 117.9 120.9 
BP MDUGS) GPLOC > ccocsresdact eek chrstaase-sagszagacttecusccteatearecudngscceseshes 100.6 101.0 107.5 88.4 61.5 87.1 193.5 63.5 49.2 
719.3 87.4 78.6 75.8 103.8 55.5 84.3 81.5 99.1 

Vegetables, fresh and £fOZeEM .oiccecsecccsecs.ces-cdevocesseseaveesee 586.7 658.2 664.8 769.9 1,078.3 343.5 404.2: 677.3 1,138.4 
SOSDCANS' cecereesceccces suc tapsreresneatevsue mee Tucvoccorancvaveddtedsaatsuscesevest 316.9 475.2 550.6 244.7 334.8 289.8 1,333.8 141.3 625.6 
URAL UNTCLINSGy, cecpcteescdveyasconessattnseeveterase-caovesedsssenssescssasecs 9t.6 105.1 108.5 40.4 130.9 136.9 125.8 53.8 124.6 
Guicoa beans, Hob LOAStEM a saws aetiveeecevacersesybeiersayanceallee 83.3 716.6 70.8 79.3 108.5 38.0 57.5 53.1% 20093 
WOLTBES ONE CM srrccreracetteu-eeerknccnvatecteapecadcesdess cucdastdeeteessacacsndve 122.5 108.7 118.4 110.8 112.8 113.9 T3500 132.0 129.7 
POA a DIACKY s.seesssarsecs casazeoees sks aesasprisiatecsacsssoe toute eMtsecsasestoey 130.0 129.4 123.3 109.6 148.9 112.9 118.1 105.9 158.7 
Whisky 130.9 114.4 116.2 89.3 95.8 111.8 162.9 79.7 114.3 
Vegetable oils (except essential O11S) oo... eeeeeee 174.1 187.9 188.1 224.4 206.0 147.8 172.0 142.6 183.9 
BRUICESKING se UNOLCSS COM 2,0 -ccscecdunasssunseta cures cdenascevsetnexsnsssceress 111.4 111.5 113.2 184.5 85.9 13.3 118.8 139.2 83.0 
BSTDEOS ined PE OXUM OR og ces craccsccecanesessrastvesscusdestcusencacccateccerivens 110.0 95.3 113.9 111.0 113.0 111.0 120.6 134.7 137.6 
GOCEODI TS Wier sracseces cnc eccyeccesscestectecerdvatseres saesecate sies/earosesesn7s 95.0 90.2 104.5 109.3 putes: 83.6 113.4 139.1 96.4 
GO LLON ha DEL CSiraee cco cect seacoast aoe caccatesetecessescnscsvadlexdansesceveuser 145.9 131.8 142.2 154,9 135.9 127.8 150.9 203.4 167.9 
UULE ANTICS NMMDLCRCNOG c,c-.csscteeateucasereseuurevecsescesesedssecevoes | 107.7 97.1 117.2 85.2 123.3 135.7 124.5 83.8 124.6 
WOO Leste Wise coe aspecttse ces aac cesses duustcsaviossientsess aavostaeerisess etosbtaseeere 64.0 40.6 54.5 64.7 65.2 48.8 Shdail/ Wes 85.8 
WOO AO DSi as con sereres teres coaesss = xcoreorssonct tudrettvgstascsteassasednncatenss 713.5 50.8 62.2 60.1 67.7 61.2 60.1 65.8 59.3 
Worsted srandis Cle Sicerroncsrtvsmccrertascrssacceccerrc-secssersecee 101.7 71.9 Wie2 Ai 1 66.7 84.1 62.9 82.1 115.1 
Synthetic fibres and TAbriCS. ....c:ccc:cececcccersceceseeseseoseesreaess 123.0 105.4 133.9 132.5 116.5 134.4 160.5 T5onL V3252 
SISdenis tie -andotamplco fl DCS ipe-cevssccssesscessexecasceanenaacho sae 62.5 18.3 89.8 106.8 86.8 TOs 95.6 91.9 107-5 
Wood Products and Paper .0.........cccccccscscssssenstecessceeeseestseeeees 186.9 191.7 223.7 202.7 219.8 230.8 241.0 243.6 2355.0 
Paperboard, Paper ANd: PrOGUCUS wescctete: cecvestarctseescessceeecess 220.3 245.5 290.7 255.8 290.0 299.8 315.6 302.8 334.5 
NGWspape;rs: And DeEMOdICALS <..c.ccccscaccseceoceeseaasetscecosesoesnoce 179.1 176.4 175.8 178.7 168.3 179.2 Tela? 178.7 170.5 
Iron snd Steel and Products «..0............cccccccccecsccesseceseeeeeeeeeee 161.7 139.2 162.9 140.4 179.9 163.8 167.1 194,7 252.3 
MP ON" OF CY seocescesceseccust cucu sastesieducacoss clenvicescassseocccusvatcagesvorassevas 95.8 69.9 105.7 0.5 108.7 199.3 111.4 5,0 133.1 
OMI Ce MA PTOdUChSweeeceesessssescesee seertestcsersseseseroessessstecaet 116:7 91.2 by) 83.5 99.3 113.4 149.8 Lovet DER IEG 
Farm implements and machinery ............-:ceseseseseseeeeseeeceere 126.8 87.6 107.6 82.4 134.7 110.6 102.6 134.6 Lites 
Machinery (MON@fArin). ..-creerccercscaseeertereverestcceretecsocegeceseussee3 158.7 148.0 167.0 140.9 176.6 171.4 Mae) 191.7 244.0 
Automobiles, trucks ANd Parts: .ceessctescesscesrsotererarasesceecere 216.0 175.8 2eanet 234.9 291.9 211.4 2Agiat 329.5 362.6 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 200.9 195.8 210.8 183.6 192.1 214.0 248.9 212.3 253.6 


Fn LOCKS, PIES and PALS c.rracoscaasescccocseonesccsechensneeesssontere 2 102.9 106.6 120.0 82.4 124.6 120.9 152.0 70.5 121.1 
MNO CILCAISADP ALALUS MO cD ieirscasacesarercucu saucer stseast-arocesececesees 257.5 265.4 284.4 275.2 251.4 282.6 327.7 285.1 319.9 
NowMetallic Minerals and Products ...................:::c0:00008+ 103.5 96.6 108.6 81.5 106.1 122.1 125.5 98.3 123.6 
Bricks rand “tiles Mec csecvcanccsctedacsborseceatorwvecsviere ese eiive: renters 144.0 107.5 137.6 105.2 1335 1 148.2 L6de 7 168.3 healt 
nina table wanes pec rtacspeeccs scat areracentctacesuiegence ec cenesieeei ons OT e3 95.7 94.2 87.0 92.4 105.1 9255 83.6 114.1 
Goaleran thracitemecescecccesce-ce-teaterestencsnsceceeteccracensseeaaers 56.5 52.4 49.7 47.6 34.3 SlaG 65.9 44.4 38.4 
Coals OiGUMIN OUS ca cece cess sccserscrererterte cectcrousee se treceeeta cere 79.0 61.8 66.3 46.4 ies 70.3 10.7 52.4 89.8 
Glass. platesand She Cha. cwc..ssccstrormmnerastavessst cescerecacestcers 98.0 78.3 112.8 87.7 120.2 118.2 124.0 118.1 165.6 
Crude ciroleim LOrreriminl ge) ..cccecsectececsseserssse-cascectscsecneeces 105.1 104.3 114.7 97.9 114.2 126.7 12053 Vis. 126.2 
GASOLIN OF .cirrststeasesstssscnctestvecscvev teaver ontecesttacuseceseterstecssecneste 98.9 80.7 84.7 41.6 93.7 99.1 105.4 46.4 83.1 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ...00..0......ccceccececesssesecscessssseceness 170, 2 171. 6 ‘198, 8 168, 5 202. 6 208, 6 214.9 198. 6 243, 4 
VOTUUM AOR ee eer teneesrcerecse ter tettc ccs tiveneetecewesskassuce eto etoaeeree 160.9 162.7 166.0 116.0 186.0 170.3 194.8 119.0 182.4 
PRINTS ANG DUSMOMUS ceccrsssucescrescencts tevecereconeeseststtne raenesee nent toes 143.3 162.0 148.3 169.0 163.2 167.2 164.6 190.9 
GhemiCAals Findus rials. sre..cssasccoastcscocayoncavcohetttrtereneceeeect 179.9 156.9 194.9 148.6 198.9 214.0 217.6 148.9 264.3 
Miscellaneous Product. ...............ccccccessccsecescceeecesceesceecesecenaee 313.4 321.8 322.5 268.8 350.7 366.6 290.7 280.7. 356.3 
Rubber ana*products cess cwt...-uss.ccrscrertercscossetestersasmansantereee 132.5 133.4 138.7 134.9 160.0 12%e2 134.1 133.4 146.8 
Miscellaneous|\consumers’ manufacturers ................:200+ 961.0 851.8 935.6 631.6 1,036.2 1,189.8 886.5 7175.4 1,100.5 
Potah np Ort sees ccsscecrsotee tae os cand can seen tt neh ss enzoosetol ee eataicvadontes 151.0 141.0 160.3 135.9 166.2 165.8 172.3 168.7 208.6 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVIII into appropriate value indexes. 
és me ane groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1955, 
- V, De . , 


D. CURRENT SERIES 


TABLE XX, Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Year and Month 


SP OLUG CTU Tere scx hscavestanc be eaetaocosvs vcecedscueeNaseeieecse 
October .... ee 
HNO MO THDOIyan sete seve a ctescces teuaesceasis cette vascsesesveceses 
IDG CE AID OT ercistt sacs sea ssovseraveredeveievsdeoteactiersovesesvees 


1953 


AEGIS, q fee en Oe ae ee 
February ... 


September 
Octobertets.c:s:. 


CREWANUET AY: SUR ae ARR ER aR ts 8 Py one Pie en, eo 
February ......... 
IEET Gs 1 oo epee ah 8 2 ee ON OB oe 
April. Bucs 


September .... 
(OXACS) OER Seemann on ey ee See Eat Oe 


January 
February 
March ss: 22... 


AUZUSE. 2.3.66 
September .... 
October. 28.0. 
Novembet...............005. 2 
ESS DS eascp ree Gre pepe Ose Eee Eee ce ee 


. Other 
All United United Commonwealth 
Countries States Kingdom and 


Ireland 


$’000 

324, 101 187, 871 

310, 286 168, 727 

354, 616 185, 250 

348, 411 181, 104 

382, 516 198, 873 

376, 694 191, 483 

370, 438 187, 238 

346, 538 176, 354 

336,960 192, 729 

373, 927 206, 709 

387, 153 209, 841 

389, 442 220, 776 

317, 266 188, 590 

275, 517 173, 319 

307, 784 202, 391 

301, 098 189, 276 

380, 268 220, 255 

411, 659 214, 588 

393, 098 208, 758 

342, 569 196, 529 

338, 204 206, 715 

343, 441 198, 618 

350, 737 200, 671 

355, 765 219, 202 

260, 683 157, 067 37,931 
274, 685 168, 666 44, 438 
315, 656 200, 801 52,314 
292, 379 176, 746 39, 118 
354, 710 208, 827 58, 256 
341, 789 208, 432 52, 537 
323,921 190, 845 55, 246 
321, 968 191,611 58, 410 
330, 765 198, 986 60, 676 
314, 306 190,924 46, 388 
365, 123 209, 150 70, 984 
385, 285 215, 098 (ie, at 
305, 704 179, 490 

296, 811 177, 669 

348,835 209, 651 

335, 752 190, 612 

367, 069 217, 579 

377, 704 228, 126 

348, 119 197, 801 

381, 738 238, 524 

383,913 225,619 

374, 029 232,810 

386, 321 235, 573 

375, 789 225, 889 

359, 707 212, 711 

347,875 211, 940 

327, 575 203, 764 

382, 658 231, 659 

428, 501, 256, 541 


423, 769 228, 759 


12, 230 
11, 878 
13, 789 
19, 553 
20, 267 
17, 865 


18, 120 
19, 494 
14, 068 
19, 352 
19; 310 
17,942 


17, 261 
17, 279 
19, 426 
21, 089 
23, 933 
19, 324 


18, 480 
25, 180 
30, 167 
20,852 
17, 870 
19, 069 


Europe 


$000 


26, 599 
27, 658 
25, 817 
25, 839 
30, 217 
45,341 


47,391 
47, 698 
48, 782 
52, 844 
42,878 
52, 755 


21, 069 
19, 100 
17,035 
20, 964 
39, 338 
51, 628 


46, 668 
30, 047 
26,311 
32,916 
34, 058 
31,002 


22, 362 
19,071 
17, 742 
19, 599 
30, 992 
31,799 


25, 927 
26,097 
33, 449 
35, 999 
36, 689 
41, 608 


24, 215 
20,025 
26, 351 
26, 040 
31,037 
36, 569 


37, 115 
27,071 
32, 561 
32, 748 
43, 244 
39, 103 


29, 950 
San Ou 
29, 679 
34, 968 
55, 442 
67, 169 


Latin 
America 


$000 


28, 763 
27, 256 
22,472 
26, 746 
23, 141 
19, 950 


21, 436 
14,029 
18, 388 
26, 200 
21,057 
22, 510 


18, 225 
12, 883 
16, 767 
16, 326 
14, 513 
20, 816 


16, 130 
11, 536 
17, 449 
18, 286 
20, 309 
15, 012 


10, 155 
13, 286 
14, 687 
20, 093 
19, 363 
16, 774 


17, 981 
13, 670 
15, 216 
11,905 
14, 878 
18, 655 


12, 534 
12, 788 
13,072 
12,056 
14,.186 
13, 152 


15, 482 
12,372 
14, 301 
12, 962 
12, 262 
14, 662 


13, 364 
11,435 
10, 899 
13, 867 
15, 234 


15, 766 


Others 


$7000 


14, 510 
16,155 
17,059 
17, 654 
14, 424 
14, 922 


18, 921 
13, 132 
15, 215 
21, 080 
27, 703 
26, 650 


22, 721 
11, 366 
15, 367 
12, 214 
15,010 
20, 149 


16, 570 
18,617 
17, 598 
21, 872 
20, 852 
26, 845 


20, 940 
17, 345 
16, 323 
17, 269 
17, 005 
14, 383 


15, 804 
12, 685 
8, 370 
9,738 
14,112 
14, 872 


9,512 
14, 084 
15, 189 
16, 039 
13, 691 
15, 271 


16, 107 
14, 732 
9, 268 
13, 403 
13, 701 
15, 295 


11, 766 
12,946 
13, 610 
17, 264 
17, 622 
18, 423 
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TABLE XXI. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin Oth 
relan 


$'000 $’000 $’000 
1952 
307, 084 228,711 6,071 
282, 016 211, 805 3, 784 
327,019 253, 476 4, 335 
323,971 245, 614 4, 205 
385, 992 282, 893 7,091 
324, 267 235, 300 6, 374 
ALLY eae coc Sns che eae aes cane esa acta sensexecens Grsseusboe messes 343, 159 246, 606 7, 241 
es eit pid ate Oe Are PR an PS, Rene 302, 894 212, 770 5, 847 
SO@pGeMP Or sie cc cade caceuststoacsewcsevaxsvccatenctuadencts 349, 116 255, 144 8,080 
October .... ; 376, 391 Oh sy Pas 6, 204 
November.. ; 363, 447 264, 211 6,215 
DCCOMDOT RiscerrcavocssecatuacsRecvstaacccsdesvenecesstercecss 345, 111 265, 220 7,693 
1953 
SP ATUL GLY) So sccccscuussvacecetcaceuesctaascs-eossPeacahevaieuseteeee 327, 814 249, 199 7, 098 
pennieyy mde basic ees sia cues x tsnae sav alate runsacnae eRe et nat 310, 048 241,010 3, 351 
WRT HE ere econ cacre <clcucevcscverstontnccosseuesteaewenvenenve 360, 102 272, 845 4,732 
FADE ecccdavacactarsacachesnievssatesserccavedcedeseentoteeraescts 391, 758 297, 246 3, 280 
MGIC. so, nos aevshvcnetaccdenvnrracecebeaonshceriadascaccsesdereeteene 420, 561 312, 315 4,654 
DUD Qrcecage ne cconvaracsiua donvine ccuacsncotcasesanesessuansveseoceess 406, 281 299, 798 7, 007 
VED Vir Ac cavaccsecaceesenap sevice voce taste concxass selvaverssenseoesens 405, 435 286, 528 6, 877 
PAU RUSE onc csscecesons coceccencaceiviachscadtccostervensvenescouie 345, 239 244, 738 6, 105 
SOEpGem Der crsecccsssucetc ote ooteccsee atc eeneee nea 367, 488 268, 018 8, 320 
OCtO DOR re ssvaverccud vecavstthansveced csovcven hav easoccebisens 358, 271 258, 252 6, 478 
INOW DER ce. cis sxesevosacsedes ttoust savecesevecevseeceensetecons 351, 400 244, 519 gow 
Decembertxts.tenen arian once ete: 338, 435 246, 747 8, 703 
1954 
SD ATU ALY cons creo re sccn sxe ceva chia: seve teeccssecossesaviessseeees 280, 217 202,681 6,230 
POG DUBIN, Fez. acs soon ccnsnivae erssaecsocaceste aoeccmmeerses 217, 449 4,932 
March Berens e cccnecst ceiecreiecvcacteas ocd eens ener 269,951 5, 321 
ADT Ullsaes eoctisackesductwacetee tes sbass svuavascnsevavgvesstaureasees 25a Sot 5, 737 
MV eenerepemercensccsecoesctscettdcecetceeavcaccucetcoesseseterduces 259, 977, 6, 510 
DUC Gracey sie savecsssassevecnsGonsevesesion conse coveusievescetesess 296, 986- 8,195 
DULY peccovessicsadeveveisaeavscvastectrvevavedseoeucvuravonsottces 341, 246 240, 557 9, 208 
PU ZUSU 5 eocianee nie deacuccuednaxcegtecsesnstons adswses Getecens 335, 201 238, 937 9,671 
SepCemPerx.s:c.ccossauvensecossaecsosccences cosnccecccetstosces 324, 780 227, 720 8,699 
OCLO DORE Fees ccessecetendeaseucctescasvassssaeeccccuees metic 333, 070 234, 864 8, 276 
INOWEM DOK sa ccssecciccre: dae ateott ders acer edovaen ouster 372, 130 273, 459 10,022 
DOC COMP OR Sccscuatecte obese sasaness ces scove cetaceans 336, 658 243, 062 10,717 
1955 
SUSU TY reese toe toae eve cease erenscteeeve rssicon 306, 637 228, 048 7,833 
LC DIU ar Vigeeeerrne er one ccsetececcee ce oseeeen tence 307, 873 232,692 7, 556 
Matehiterccscccteccosescuscvosonse bascacsisnstnecteceeceeans 376, 200 284, 934 8, 154 
DEIR oi, saasasercnssovet coe tcary sae deessnecennusideene tecemeneto 382, 577 284, 784 6, 630 
IM By ae. ga catcsacvascosecvusgpestet ects seavistceseniroree eee 433,995 318, 515 10, 956 
aD UN Yo re seo eaet cone ceatchcctes bstsnecs cov coeds iocsesenente meses 402, 132 300, 271 11, 066 
DULY ie ccneses cessacescoccstertedavserassadestncctesite trots 372, 637 274, 385 8,751 
PAU RUS Gro certece ceecdes metre tcece ssssvaeoaeece eee One 429, 830 301,691 13, 590 
SEP tember ee sayeyecese-cesveeveavacecevtesscncsesansetoee enews 414, 188 302, 354 10, 283 
OCOD OTR pacce cracteeratercen see ose te cases ee 456, 745 331, 090 11, 843 
ING VENI DER sac soccette eine he scscneeee eee. 443, 708 303, 483 16, 830 
DECOMDON:, sanecestetasuapstatcechorevancrcecas note crear 385, 848 289,932 12, 561 
1956 
ADU OIV  ccscnctessssounessctenattnasecec teenie cwven meee 403,650 294, 463 14, 397 
PIC DINU SIV 0, coche terse rasncncce Rete yee 405,024 305, 274 10,731 
MACHR ice cesctaracssecte crate rete einiies vores 463, 536 361, 737 11,095 
ADIEU Bacco caer cocaea codon cat choastavecectcivactesieoitetact 532, 401 400, 294 11, 435 
MOY deeie Borcusescsscciscoss eterna teeisae doce Meee 550, 039 397, 666 14, 885 
DUNC rcsncecaeestcpeonactes metre nes tacevanacesmseneen Otis: 490,609 357,810 17, Ua 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in that month by an amount estimated at not 
less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom). 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1956 es 


TABLE XXIl, Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Months 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Months 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Price Indexes 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS: 


January ....... 
IBS DIL T Va ewreocearanetausawe Suananevetece seven’ 
it) EN Re ae epee on See rere 


SC ILEMTDER wu casaeseccoreccoscuterssecusessss 
OC CODE Rare eee ceterne sp erate dceteeeenc 


December...... 
Annual Index 


IMPORTS: 


DCP USMS esisueenteesnccocsta csaaseces 
@CEODEN) ieasdessncacssaovsladerveuenoscasrastes 
INOV CIDER. ctetec ses + seceassvceneansseuteaee 
WE CONUDEN «ccs sncise cers atevecaccsenetseostiaex 
Annual Index..................:::000 
PALMMON Vitevesenevineasasasstorcssitestt oeesvsass 97.4 96.6 
February ......: PN canicanepa cag tases ranis Oca 98.1 84.6 
MAN CHicssastseerseestteetacctoron dle tousaew Sea 113;,.3 91.5 
JeXio} cil Veneer see OS 118.6 104.0 
INV aes 8 ros cenpatrsadss te trae Powaasroaeencaeaeede 123.6 102.6 
DNDN rcovse ra rutd eptateavavssecsoomt svoneesss-aies 118.9 106.1 
RULUV Gr osateaainsaneeeW acssavszandes sxeskvoteees 117.4 LO3et 
PANIES o5 sat ecto svecnssvbeasesssdardeteaseaceee 106.3 94.5 
SSO VEMIDOI) oeaseecncntuc s2ecensevevscsivavese 105.9 100.6 
OREEONICIS etesatesnnisetacassoaawruts iis coceovs es 128.5 108.9 
W233 105.7 
92.8 10257 
110.9 100.0 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for that month by an amount estimated at notless than 10%. 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE XXill. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Quarters 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Domestic Exports Imports 


Quarter 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Price Indexes 


SUP ST MMI TCO «eect iavateauansatesicavetees 124.8 119, 2 ig bee 115.5 
BECONG QuaArteric. c.ccnestuneccvanescssesaes 722.0 119.0 116.3 lawns 
PPLE SQUALCED 5 ecccacceatadecsspsdeedutascssasse 120.6 1185 115.0 118.0 


119.9 116.9 114.5 119.1 


Fourth Quarter 


Physical Volume Indexes 


RUUPSUAGIUATUCN sts cncccssussnaneeatestecneconenane 103.0 98.2 Byam 107.1 112.6 118.1 138.7 128.3 135.9 168.7 
BO COMA HQUATCCR ic cscscnvccsences ssstesentonents 118.1 119.5 110.6 119.4 132, 2 140.9 168.7 154.04 166.2 208.6 
MUTT EGUIATUCT s creeseessavacsesetwnssedeaesrsyaser 113.7 IDES) 110.4 122.8 140.6 152.5 136.4 165.8 
FPOUTtH QUaLLCD., ..c..s0sesceevecsnatessssernss 124.8 116.9 121.0 124, 1 151.7 143. 4 144, 2 172, 3 


1, The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for the second quarter by an amount estimated at not less 
than 3%. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods, 


TABLE XXIV. Foreign Exchange Rates, by Months 


as 


U.S. Dollar in Canada Pound Sterling in Canada 


Month 
ee 1953 1954 
ak a, | ee eat a Canadian cents per unit 
ATO ALY cacnacenncestawey sv civisivey-eoncaeacaaateaes= 100. 48 97,05 97. 29 96.60 99.87 | 279, 51 273.05 273. 56 269, 12 280. 35 
ROT AN Yio ccccce conseesenevexssssss=novesennosteases 100, 10 97.73 96.65 97.69 99.91 278. 43 OHS) 271.93 271.97 280, 43 
99. 59 98. 33 97. 08 98. 43 99.87 278, 58 276.92 273, 29 274, 81 280. 17 
98.09 98. 37 98, 25 98.62 99.68 275, 46 PAs 3} 276.93 275. 86 279.93 
98. 38 99.41 98.43 98. 59 99518 275. 49 279.80 277. 48 275. 69 278, 49 
97.92 99, 44 98.13 98,44 98. 53 272.68 279.82 276.61 274. 66 276. 16 
96.91 99, 18 97. 44 98. 46 270, 21 219. 29 274, 59 274, 25 
IA UES Ge teceecck Hacsatersessctesans oesagseeststeds 96.11 98.83 97.02 98.51 268.05 PALS PAS PA PANS) 274. 56 
SOpLEM DOT aioe ounccencsvccacsFayeucotmanentcaaess 95.98 98. 43 96.97 98.78 267, 11 275. 94 PA Paohs) 275, 22 
OCtOD eR ea nitseccessttcectounsisacerseestenee 96. 43 98. 25 96.98 99.53 269. 36 275. 76 271. 34 277, 96 
IN OVEMID EL iacs sccaaccsessncsevencoastarkanecdacaqges 97.66 97.77 96.92 99. 94 273.52 274. 89 270.90 280. 04 
DECEMDER Sirccaecsenccessssutodssessacacesssseecuse 97.06 97. 31 96. 80 99.95 272. 40 PES BY 269. 88 280, 15 
Annual AVE€Frage............ccccccscceeseers [9% 89 98.34 97.32 98.63 273. 40 276. 66 273.39 275.35 


Source: Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Foreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, bi-weekly. 


TABLE XXV. New Gold Production Available for Export, by Months 


Month a 35-59 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


$000,000 

HAMAD AY: ca sessassctendonsocanscxcttonttepesssshsead 10,0 956 Seu 15.8 17.3 13,3 16.0 11.5 11.5 12.4 
February ... 9.4 8.9 256 Der el 13.0 se al 10,2 14.7 12.7 
March ......... 11.6 8.7 12.1 13.5 8.4 15.0 15.6 12.8 12.2 12.0 
April 8.4 9.5 9.8 11.4 16,2 11,2 te, 13.8 10.9 Dis 
NEY ceeeeesee<se 9.8 8.8 12,4 15. 8 13,0 8.5 12,0 eeu 15.0 13,0 
MEUUER OM ptacrescsatsc sens ates 10,7 9.6 9.8 15.0 13.8 14,6 13.7 15.6 13.3 12.9 

9.2 10.8 ee: 14,8 13.4 14.9 9.3 13.6 URE) 

BAU BUS acounyens-sattestce 9.7 Sail 13.8 13.8 11.0 9.6 10,7 13,3 13, 1 

September.. 10.9 MR) ale 10,8 10.8 12.8 10.4 19 12,2 

October...... 12.6 J6 13. 2 10.4 8.2 10, 1 9.9 12.3 1 ed 

November 11.2 et 15. 4 12.3 tot 13.6 9.1 12.3 15.0 

December 10.9 12.8 12,5 11,3 18.3 13.5 9.8 13.7 13.4 
TRO ba ricsc.chsecedeessbensnsvestetetecesnere 124.4 119.0 138.9 162.6 149.8 150.1 144.3 154.7 154.9 74.8 


E. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXVi. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) to and Imports from all Countries, by Sections and 
Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, by Half-Years, 1955-1956 


Section 
and : ae 
Rivision Title Description 
Codes 
0 | ROO ores cessesesesetsssnscseseseenenenenvenenenensenss 

00 Live animals, chiefly for food ........ 
Ol Meat and meat preparations............. 
02 Dairy products, eggs and honey 
03 Fish and fish preparations ........ 
04 Cereals and cerea] preparations....... 


05 Fruits and vegetables 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations 


07 Coffee) tea, COComiaNd SPICES) At s.cscs.cccctesncaeecsscetes 

08 Fodders, (except unmilled cereals) ..........cceecececeeees 

09 Miscellaneous food preparations ..............ccecccceeeeeeeee 
i Beverages and Topaccd.......cccccccscssescccesccccccssesrseceeseestees 

11 PSG VOT ALES: ss eeretecceiacgs acaasis sosncmebe ccendecavacvaccaranstiebasiets saiaca 

12 PEObaACCO AWG MANULACTURES: Fccccccczccc.ccssxtvesesbs secs sn ceesos 
2 Crude Materials, Inedible ....:......ccsccsececseseessseeeneneenees 

21 Hides, skins#and furs -UundGressiedi..tsc.cccesccesercnttoenceenas 

22 Oi] seeds, nuts and kernels ............ 

23 Crude rubber, including synthetic+ 

24 Wood, Jumber-and Corks. cc cis:eccccsoccsees< 

25 Pulp and waste paper..........cccscccerees 

26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured......... 

27 Crudenminenalss ang TELtLITZERS aicee.c.snccesseeceets dersees se 

28 Metajliferous ores and metal SCIrap .........c.cecssseeeeeeee 

29 Anima] and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. ........ 
3 31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity .................. 
4 41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats...........0::cceeee 
5 CO) Sr Pee FS peeeeptosn cae caer oe EOISMEAS er Once Per Eee eee 

51 Chemica] elements and compounds ...........:.sse0esseneees 

52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals .................. 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials.................. 

54 Medicina] and pharmaceutica] products.................... 

55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations. 

56 Fertijizers, Manufactured .-...........c..sscsssnssaqens 

59 Explosives and miscel]aneous chemicals ............ 
6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material................ 

61 Leather and products and dressed furs ........cecee 

62 RUDHEr MANULAGCTUNES,, | TIOep cect sccsceresararecdecetaaceessias cases 

63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) .............. 

64 Paper, paperboard and! products <.........s.csccewsessvsvsecses 

65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.O.p. ..........:.006 

66 Non-metallic minera] manufactures, N.O.). ......-.....5 

67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery........ 

68 Base metals (including iron)......... 

69 WMaANULAC TUNE SaOh MebaliSs cicteswscpaessesd-nasuscaniesshesseexsnenes 
7 Machinery and Transport Equipment ..............::0ccceeees 

Tk Machinery, other than Cle Cini Ceaen ee acssssst.i-.sareessevszace 

Ue Electric machinery and apparatus .........sseseeeeees 


%3 AMPANS OLGA LMC DG rises cceccetecetacesvssetassucectescecatecssecrers 


8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles 


81 Building fixtures and fittings .......000..0.0.... 
82 Furniture and related fixtures. 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc. . 
84 (Gilley eu hel hares ck sana en eCoR eee rence pete 
85 Hootwearva es - EA Pee ea eer 
Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. .... 
Manufactured articles, n.o.p. 


Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities............ 


POStAl| PACKS ESS sa hsncasccawaet cone aeescaccraesncvan sa enestoannsehere 
Live animals not for food 
Returned goods and Special] transactions ............... 


Grand Total, Covered by S.I.T.C. 


Total Exports 


1955 


$’000 
386, 153 


717, 683 


4,603 
5,476 
36,957 
333,571 
5,903 
7,658 
8,616 
302,390 
12,509 


143, 702 


88,917 
16, 316 
38, 469 


13, 994 


704 

318 

23 
1, 706 
1,020 
4,973 
5,249 


10, 683 


23 
624 
9,435 


2,063,269 


July-Dec. July-Dec. Jan.-June 


$’000 


411, 749 
6, 266 


730, 026 


‘17, 908 
20,474 
363 
235, 986 
153, 797 
4,671 
66,514 
212,971 
17,342 


35,544 


6, 780 


120, 813 


23, 564 
296 
730 
2, 289 
207 
22,963 

70, 764 


7169, 853 


5, 325 
3,880 
38,570 
357, 960 
7,814 
10,789 
8,799 
330, 969 
5, 746 


137, 047 


62,616 
15, 605 
58, 826 


16, 385 


675 
435 
57 
3,465 
1,370 
4,399 
5,984 


17, 250 


50 
512 
16, 689 


2, 288, 015 


$000 


473, 606 


6,514 
22,156 
hyoDS 
a) 
343,052 
13, 280 
3,648 
1, 261 
23,524 
840 


40, 655 


28,544 
12,111 


621, 732 


19,217 
24,507 
267 
187,210 
153, 934 
3,703 
61,161 
160, 791 
10,941 


62,211 


5, 204 


134,073 


24, 964 
238 
999 
2,575 
151 
27,194 

77, 951 


7157, 462 


5,446 
4,921 
37,403 
359, 154 
6,645 
T, 684 
8,113 
319,142 
8,955 


177, 395 


88,606 
17,178 
71,611 


15, 803 


670 
341 
24 
2,045 
832 
5,443 
6,447 


16, 030 


31 
413 
15,586 


2,304,171 


Imports 

1955 1956 

$000 $’000 $’000 
206, 184 228, 874 225,147 
904 ToT 2,150 
9,205 14,350 11,184 
3,058 4,042 3,902 
4,044 5,363 6,130 
9, 274 10, 239 7,649 
92,912 95,303 100,417 
24, 119 37,556 26, 383 
58,967 54,053 59,320 
2,793 5,201 6, 652 
907 1,493 1,360 
10,389 14, 914 11, 080 
8,150 12,248 8,780 
2, 238 2,667 2,300 
188, 151 229, 104 237, 771 
15, 710 12,025 15, 783 
11,939 17, 314 16,568 
20,543 23, 232 21, 280 
16,587 20, 257 24, 826 
4,624 5,037 6, 233 
65, 020 56,515 66, 836 
19, 171 27,685 26,481 
25,060 57,491 48,181 
9,495 9,549 11, 583 
212, 802 276, 635 247, 227 
15, 055 13,102 13, 844 
127,527 145, 287 153,352 
30,427 Su tOR! 36, 801 
4,697 5,444 5,530 
15, 952 17,895 18, 942 
8, 144 9,487 9,192 
4,398 5,315 5,851 
5,773 5,994 5,654 
58, 136 63,428 71,381 
413, 492 510,512 628, 256 
6, 379 7,193 7,546 
11,719 13,221 14,971 
12,835 15,615 16, 856 
22,080 25,561 27,383 
106,127 110, 900 127, 890 
40,175 58,028 55, 162 
16, 833 17,669 20, 367 
91,687 136,479 215,083 
105, 658 125,846 142,999 
7177, 906 784,908 | 1,030,533 
371, 178 390, 850 532,356 
115, 893 135,727 142,363 
290, 835 258, 331 355,813 
164, 968 183, 611 196,278 
9,144 13,061 11,405 
6, 344 7,414 8, 498 
2,485 2,945 3,001 
20, 124 24, 844 23,334 
4,671 5, 684 5,659 
34, 657 38,077 42,389 
87, 544 91,585 101,993 
92, 902 115,317 101, 731 
20,816 20,823 24,212 
1,548 920 1,116 
10,538 76,403 
2,209,376 2,502,264 | 2,845,219 


1, The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23, They are included in Division 59. 
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TABLE XXVIII. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) to and Imports from the United States, by Sections and 
Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, by Half-Years, 1955-1956 — 


oo tion Total Exports Imports 
an : oe 
Division Title Description 1955 1956 1955 1956 
Codes 


$’000 $'000 -$’000 $000 $’000 $'000 

0 POO0 isc ee ee mR OE EE AEE 105, 989 123, 951 120,204 96, 210 99,187 107, 858 
00 Iuive animals, chiefly for food).....28-...c-.uee nee 7, 507 5, 388 5, 189 823 1, 205 2,070 

01 Meat and meat preparations ..................... 20, 606 20,137 18,673 3, 551 8,632 5,135 

02 Dairy products, eggs and honey 687 401 995 1,169 oii 1, 926 

03 Fish-and fish preparations: so:.2-<.<.2.-cccscccaeesccee cote se-e = 37, 792 45, 883 39,499 2, 243 2, 832 2, 205 

04 Cereals and cereal preparations ................::::eeeseee BBS Seal (Af (eS) 30,681 32, 301 7,601 7,158 5, 496 

05 Fruits and vegetables .................... Pe Re bene eee 6,697 10, 535 8, 315 67,013 62, 875 73, 343 

06 Sugar and sugar preparations 2,899 3,113 3,618 1, 227 1,192 1.060 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 340 334 544 9,051 7,322 8,160 

08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) ....................:.---0+: 10, 540 7, 240 10, 895 2, 788 5,197 6, 646 

09 Miscellaneous food preparations ............2...::::::eee eee 148 239 176 145 i208 1,110 

al Beverages and Tobacco .................:::cccccceesceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 23,199 34, 357 25,528 2, 829 3,030 2, 167 
il BOVETa OS ie. cheesecake eee ow ee 23,178 34, 345 20, 002 1, 210 To0 1; 150 

12 Tobacco and manufactures 5 21 12 25 1,619 1, 880 1,618 

2 - | Crude Materials, Inedible ..................0....:0:ccceeeeees 396,145 492, 322 424,563 124, 738 140, 851 142,517 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed .. WS vei 13, 374 12,5762 13, 761 7,748 12, 985 

22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels 249 L251 399 5, 718 14, 728 11, 486 

23 Crude rubber, including synthetic! 358 360 267 6, 940 9, 181 8,381 

24 Wood, lumber and cork.................... 150, 452 170,655 144, 348 15,981 18, 906 23,456 

25 Pulp and waste paper .................. 113, 423 WR 5 UA) 127, 239 4,623 5,032 6, 231 

26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured ..... een wae 2,097 2,105 2,345 39,406 21,027 16,525 

27 Crude minerals and fertilizers .................... 37,997 40,075 39,774 16, 751 22, 889 20; 1% 

28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 70, 206 127,670 88,112 14, 842 36,099 35,477 

29 Anima] and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. .......... Ngo 13, 710 9,316 6,716 5, 243 7, 806 

3 31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity .................... 21, 044 33,757 58,48 9%, 698 134, 934 112,499 
4 41| Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats ......................-..-. 994 878 198 1,276 71,368 8,221 
5 (8) Teli ter: | teenie en RS 5 OR eae te eee eee 71, 939 66,580 83, 619 110,58 119, 85 133,260 
51 Chemica] elements and compounds ..................00..4.-- 16, 482 17,412 17, 894 26, 789 30, 098 Say 002 

52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals.................... 213 296 238 4, 262 4,342 4,635 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .................. 177 336 563 11, 060 11,516 12,914 

54 Medicina] and pharmaceutical products .................... 364 Bal 543 6, 673 LSPA E 7, 443 

55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations .......... 55 iPal 70 3, 843 4,483 5,047 

56 Merci liZers;, TUANULVCCuned eee eee ere 28, 550 16, 232 24,019 5, 267 4,633 5, 345 

59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicalsL .............. 26, 097 31, 674 40, 293 52, 691 57,226 65,525 

6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material ................ 507,463 550, 086 547, 093 289, 123 350,209 432, 623 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs ...................... 2,154 2,831 2,834 3,983 4,231 4, 308 

62 Rubber MA NUIA CHINES sO spec ccs acesese ctr oe wakes cenneseeeaoesce 2,188 1,479 2,336 10,623 11,930 13,190 

63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) ................ 31,583 32,235 31,900 7,644 8,602 9,697 

64 Paper, paperboard and products ................cccceceeeceeeeeees 285, 545 307,096 307, 861 21, 081 24, 200 25,911 

65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p................... Snipa! 3,076 3000 55, 056 55, 356 63, 336 

66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.O.p................. 4,920 8,133 4,938 25, 795 33, 069 34, 241 

67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........................ 7,994 7,818 7,314 3, 884 4,378 3,741 

68 Basecmnetals (ine lnding inom)p s-.c-.-.1..e eee eee 160,721 184,617 181, 536 72, 413 102, 543 158,613 

69 Manuta cruresuot metal S eens etree eee 9,238 2, 800 4,819 89, 245 105, 900 119, 586 

uf Machinery and Transport Equipment .............................. 87,5 60,476 94, 763 705, 871 706,791 %B3 , 556 
71 Machinery other than electric ........0....0.....0.0.. 64, 514 39, 268 63,521 336, 462 354, 778 490,857 

712 Electric machinery and apparatus feats 8,220 8,942 102,971 117,749 122,793 

13 HEADS pOLt. CaWipmMenity ae wee een we ee ere ke 15,951 12,981 22,300 266, 437 234, 265 319, 906 

8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ............................ 7,308 9,531 8,291 132,317 137, 068 152,168 
81 Building fixtures and fittings 46 89 89 8, 257 11, 654 9,956 

82 Furniture and related fixtures 154 188 156 5, 814 6,711 7,536 

83 Travel goods, handbags, etc. 13 40 11 1, 676 1,846 2, 089 

84 Glowhings ate nee 817 2,185 967 10, 673 9, 804 10, 547 

85 PLOOUWCAN 2U eect Ont. eet Ain see ee ee es ae 630 828 481 1, 904 1, 876 1,953 

86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. ...... 24 300 2, 326 2,442 26,919 27,820 31,816 

89 ManiiiacrureGianniCles (sO. Dae esac e ee es soe 3,310 3, 876 4,146 77, 074 gioOD 88,271 

9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities ............ 7,131 11,436 10,220 83, 963 103, 656 91, 746 
91 POSta] pa Cha ges .c..: har cesesessac avs sacacurseasaracessaczoss tock scenes 6 D2) 8 Paths SPIq) 20, 210 23), Yi 

92 Live animals not for food 588 475 375 1, 489 765 929 

93 Returned goods and special transactions : 6, 538 10,937 9,836 62, 146 82,683 67, 641 

Grand Total, Covered by S.1.T.C. ........0....0eeeee 1,228,807 1,383,375} 1,373,556) 1,649,210 1,802,919} 2,117,215 


1. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 
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TABLE XXVIII, Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) to and Imports from the United Kingdom, by Sections 
and Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, by Half-Years, 1955-1956 


Section Total Exports Imports 
and : ne 
Division Title Description 1955 1956 1955 1956 
Codes 
Jan.-June 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
Nolcdewsdesusoteataornesitetorasaressuponcdedats Us acesersesoohcetiat i inwreten eSd 122, 722 124, 226 121, 884 6, 261 8, 769 6,478 
00 sivecanimals, chiefly for, {O00 f26c).c.cscaccccecoresssaesesee 0 0 0 81 69 80 
01 Meat and meat preparations ................ccseeee 432 471 409 162 214 221 
02 Dairy products, eggs and honey ..........00cceeee eee 1, 243 PASM 1,083 10 18 33 
03 Fish and fish preparations........2.........c.scsccscscsseeeee 657 4,135 301 167 126 166 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations......... 110, 530 104, 666 105, 998 1,069 1,989 135 
05 Fruits and vegetables............cceceeeeee 1, 622 2,073 2,074 720 1,025 689 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations ............. 1 6 1 1, 116 1,714 1351 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices .............. Fay 68 316 2, 854 oat 2, 656 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) 7,913 10, 145 11, 594 1 2 1 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations .........0..cc:cceceeeseceeeee 58 PAS 107 82 133 168 
Beverages and Tobacco..... 20, 032 2,939 9, 754 3, 807 6, 364 4,118 
11 IBCVOTALCS 1 .o.. osteo ccseneecea ee ekees 269 306 240 3, 706 6, 206 3,975 
12 Tobacco and manufactures 19, 763 2,633 9, 514 101 158 143 
Crude Materials, Inedible .......................0:::cccceeeee- eee 99, 247 109, 737 90, 482 12,551 13, 555 13, 840 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed ..............c0000000- 4,312 1,791 3, 534 790 1,965 CATT 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels ......... psreeeseeeceneenneees 2,950 4,882 10, 763 64 7 
23 Crude rubber, including synthetic= .....0.....0000.. 5 4 0 98 65 210 
24 Wood, lumber and: Cork iirc: tecscsts-cpewtessoctuaseeset ess 39, 202 40,976 24, 174 1 20 2 
25 Pulp and waste papert............. 17, 482 17, 422 12, 635 1 3 1 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured.. 220 ' 987 349 10, 158 9,096 9, 264 
27 Crude minerals and fertilizers: .....2cs..csccccscesuts exe és 4, 820 5, 636 5, 268 999 1, 345 1, 343 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal Scrap .............cceccceceeeee 28, 918 37, 548 33, 279 85 90 616 
29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. 1, 339 489 480 354 965 1, 226 
31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity .................. 1, 324 1,191 1, 873 1, 310 2, 980 1, 186 
41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats..............2......0... 1, 944 1, 461 1, 252 3569 394 
CN GNIEC BLS Fete coos dec crederacesh cow cae osu selae taco er teen ev Poue soso 12,281 13, 816 10, 514 13, 747 11,573 
51 Chemical elements and compounds ..........0.....ceceseeeee 5, 936 4, 563 5, 218 2, 340 4,019 2, 653 
52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals ........... 0 0 0 347 292 129 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ........... 6 5 3,003 4,077 3,696 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............. 19 905 1,068 895 
55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations... y 189 304 PAS 
56 Fertilizers, manufactured ................:..c:0000- oe ee 0 51 0 16 24 13 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals = ............ 1,692 8,575 3,013 3,964 3,912 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material ................ 124, 890 130, 367 127, 083 73, 109 88, 484 108, 319 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs .................... 893 1,041 178 2,050 2,472 2,661 
62 Rubber mantlactures ,) 0.0 .p% v-c--.-c-csscearnssenscesecases 27 44 19 430 440 627 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) ....... oneok 2 Ons 2,597 1, 244 1,979 2315 
64 Paper, paperboard and products ............c.ccese.s0e00s 17, 742 19, 302 25, 207 7188 979 992 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p.......... 270 476 215 29, 894 32,064 36, 816 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p........ 1, 260 719 1, 280 9, 547 13, 689 12,615 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery........ 492 365 279 8, 539 8,875 11,074 
68 Base metals (including iron) ............... ie 100, 855 105, 630 96, 522 10,089 15, 930 28, 234 
69 Manutactiresrok metalee.c ct sicher ceccceoerere eee 179 186 10, 530 12,053 12,985 
Machinery and Transport Equipment .......................006 2, 151 3, 034 55, 863 56, 852 69, 764 
71 Machinery other than electric ................ 2,007 2, 269 25, 292 23, 382 28, 542 
72 Electric machinery and apparatus nae 395 9,678 13, 836 14, 210 
73 Ur aiaport e Givin. c.fit ca tee ncate seers ip Uearcostantes 370 20, 894 19, 633 27,012 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ..........-.-.-.000 1,334 14, 638 20, 899 19, 266 
81 Building fixtures and fittings .........00..... 4 557 948 1,005 
82 Furniture and related fixtures... 36 280 260 456 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc..... 1 437 943 452 
84 SL OENID Gicteiecsrtccsevass ctoeerccteceessecets ac 196 431 493 5, 745 9, 120 6, 441 
85 EOE lie ceies cect creas alco cece rena eraaacanceessoneAteaieaseer 78 197 94 1,414 2, 286 1,902 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc....... 575 91 372 1, 598 1, 679 a Ae 
89 Manufactured articles), 1 .O%D\ 25/c-scc0sce-scacnaasccteesseeocens 312 282 334 4,605 6,065 ,4 
Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities............ 686 1, 006 693 3, 629 5,378 3, 855 
605 
91 POSADA CKA BES) sesecee.-szoccerswsensesscactesesrsvsescusveessecosegesees Le 1 L 307 351 
92 Live animals not for f00d ..........scssssscesecessseeenenes ea 7 5 8 43 a : ye 
93 Returned goods and special transactions 679 1,001 685 3, 279 4,9 7 


Grand Total, Covered by S.L.T.C. ........::ccsceseeceseseeees 386, 542 387, 452 371, 414 182, 933 217, 598 238, 793 


1. Less than $500.00. : ies, : F aseae" 
2. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 
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CHAPTER 1 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


General Trends 


Canada’s foreign trade reached a new first 
half-year record in 1957, but with only a small 
increase over the corresponding period last year. 
There was a Slowing down in the high rate of 
expansion in the external trade totals which charac- 
terized the past two years, to a certain extent 
reflecting a trend toward some levelling off in 
overall economic activity at home and abroad. There 
were larger imports from every leading trading area, 
and, except for the United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth, exports to the major areas in Canada’s 
trade also exceeded the levels of a year ago. How- 
ever, most of the export and import gains were much 
smaller than last year, especially in trade with the 
United States. 


Total exports (domestic exports plus re-exports) 
set a new first half-year record in 1957. But, due 
in large measure to lower wheat sales which offset 
increases in other commodities, there was an ad- 
vance of only 1.2% over the corresponding period 
last year. This compared with a gain of 11.7% in 
the first six months of 1956 and of 10.3% in the 


first half of 1955. Total exports in the first half 
of 1957 were higher than a year ago in January, 
March and May only. There was a 6.4% increase in 
the first quarter, but a 3.2% drop in the second 
quarter. 


Imports established a new semi-annual peak 
in the first half of 1957, but surpassed the corre- 
sponding total of last year by only 2.1%. This 
compared with an advance of 28.8% in the first six 
months of 1956 and of 7.8% for the same period in 
1955. Imports in the first half of 1957 exceeded 
the levels of last year in every month but June. A 
gain of 6.8% was shown in the first quarter, but 
there was a decline of 1.8% in the second quarter. 
Imports continued to be larger than exports, and 
the import balance surpassed by 6.1% the previous 
semi-annual record registered in the first half of 
1956, 


The recent trends in Canadian foreign trade, 
on a quarterly basis and with allowance for the 
seasonal pattern affecting it, are illustrated in an 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade 


Value of Trade: 
Total xportsss 2.506 


2, 063.3 2,288. 0 


Domestic Exports2............ 2, 031.9 2, 249.9 
Re-Exports2 woes 31.4 38.1 
PMPOTUS ect reer ee ecce or. 2,209.4 Zr Uss0 
Otalerrad@..fi-.. ee sce: amonioenl 4,791.0 


- 146.1 -215. 0 


Price Indexes2: 


Domestic Exports...............0.. 
NIM POTES eee. eecceca eee cesce 
Terms O1clrade= ee 


116.8 118.7 
109.9 111.4 


Volume Indexes: 


WOMEStICMEXPOItSnaes.---seernee 
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151.1 169. 1 


1955 1956 1957 


$’000,000 


2,304.0 
2, 269.9 


2, 845.3 
5, 149.3 
-541.3 


1948=100 


1948=100 


122.1 134.3 121.6 
188.8 191.0 188.7 


Change from| Change fror 
2nd half ’55 | 1st half ’56 


to to 
2nd half ’56 | 1st half ’57 


2,559.1 2,330.5 +11.8 ap ths @ 
2,519.8 2, 287.1 +12. 0 + 0.8 
34.1 39.3 43.4 FB 2 +27.3 
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.1. Canadian export statistics exclude transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty coun- 


tries under the Defence Appropriation Act which were as follows (values in $’000,000): 


1955 
Jan.-June July-Dec. 
103.0 62.9 


2. Average of direct quarterly indexes. . 
3. Export price index divided by import price index. 
4. 


Jan.-June 


1956 1957 
July-Dec. Jan.-June 
5123 45.1 23.9 


Import price index divided into import value index based on total imports less goods for use of United Kingdom 


or other N.A.T.O. governments. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS,BY QUARTERS, 1954-1957 
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accompanying chart. Following a decline from the 
. previous peak in mid-1953, an upward movement of 
trade began in mid-1954. Imports were carried 
almost uninterruptedly to a new high level in the 


first quarter of 1957 but tell off in the second 


quarter to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
about $5.7 billion. Exports attained a new peak in 
the third quarter of 1956, then turned downward and 
were running at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of about $4.7 billion in the second quarter of 1957 


There was a gradual decline for the average 
prices of exports from the peak of 123.0 in calendar 
year 1951 to the level of about 115.0 in the second 
half of 1954. A steady upward movement began in 


4 | 2 3 4 | 2 


[OSE ESO 


the first nalf of 1955, raising the export price 
average to 122.4 for the first six months of 1957. 
The average prices of imports fell sharply from a 
peak of 126.2 in calendar year 1951 to a level of 
about 109.0-110.0 during the next four years. A 
somewhat higher plateau of 113.0 was reached in 
1956, and in the first half of 1957 there was a 
further increase to 116.4. Between the first halves 
of 1956 and 1957, the average prices of exports 
and imports rose moderately, but at a higher rate 
for imports than for exports, resulting in a slight 
deterioration in the terms of trade. The higher 
prices were combined, in the case of both exports 
and imports, with a fractional decline in the volume 
of trade from the first half-year record levels of the 
previous year. 


Main Commodity Changes! 


Exports 


The principal development in the export picture 
for the first half of 1957 was the decline in wheat 
sales, by over one-third to about the level of the 
first six months of 1955. This reversed the upswing 
of a year ago, which was due in almost equal 
measure to new exports to certain countries in the 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, es- 
pecially Tables IV and V. 


Soviet bloc and to gains in exports to most other 
markets. In the first half of 1957, sales to Soviet 
countries declined by four-fifths; but there were 
also losses in many other markets which taken 
together accounted for almost two-thirds of the total 
fall in wheat exports. Shipments of barley again 
went down but only at half the rate of decline of 
last year, while those of wheat flour fell twice as 
much as in the same period of 1956. There were 


ie’: 
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lower exports ofrye and corn but gains for soybeans 
and oats which almost quadrupled. Total exports of 
grains and farinaceous products fell off 28% in the 
first half of 1957 as compared with an advance of 
31% in the corresponding period of 1956. The re- 
maining exports as a whole rose 6% as compared to 
an increase of 9% a year ago. 


Among other agricultural products, exports of 
flax went up at twice the rate of increase a year 
ago and doubled in value, and sales of rape seed 
rose eightfold. Exports of tobacco were half as 
large again, partly compensating for last year’s 
decline. But there was some decrease for whisky 
and oil seed cake and meal. The agricultural and 
vegetable products group as a whole showed a fall 
of one-seventh in the first six months of 1957, as 
compared to an increase of one-quarter in the same 
period a year ago. The animals and animal products 
group registered a further and more pronounced 
contraction of over one-tenth. Fish and fishery 
products went down moderately, with losses for 
cured, canned and shell fish and a slight gain for 
fresh and frozen fish. There were also lower exports 
of fresh pork, canned meats, dairy and pure-bred 
(but not beef) cattle, cheese, butter, eggs and 
powdered, condensed and evaporated milk. 


Wood, wood products and paper was as usual 
the largest major group in the first half of 1957, 
again accounting for close to one-third of the 


export total. However, exports of forest products 
were somewhat smaller in value than in the first 
six months of 1956, this being the first decline for 
the corresponding period since 1953. Planks and 
boards fell even more sharply than last year, by an 
amount exceeding the decrease for the group as a 
whole. There was also a marked drop for plywoods 
and veneers and for shingles, and a slight downturn 
for wood pulp. Newsprint paper, the leading export 
commodity in every first half-year since 1950, went 
up at less than half the rate of increase a year 
ago. Shipments of pulpwood and of pulpboard and 
paperboard were also somewhat higher. 


Non-ferrous metals and products, which main- 
tained the rate of increase of the previous year, 
became in the first half of 1957 the second largest 
commodity group and displaced agricultural and 
vegetable products from that position by a wide 
margin. Uranium again doubled in value, with the 
highest relative gain among the leading non-ferrous 
metals. Exports of aluminum had the greatest abso- 
lute increase, equal to over half of the total ad- 
vance for the group, much more than compensating 
for a moderate decline a year ago. Nickel, which 
led the group slightly ahead of aluminum, went up 
more than twice as much as last year, reflecting 
entirely a higher average price. There were also 
value, and even greater volume, gains for zinc and 
lead, partially reversing declines of the previous 
year. Exports of miscellaneous non-ferrous metals 


rose.. and there was virtually no change for silver. 
Primary and semi-manufactured copper, which last 
year went up much more in value than volume, 
showed a volume but not value gain in consequence 
of a marked price drop. Exports of platinum metals, 
miscellaneous non-ferrous ores and electrical appa- 
ratus were also lower. 


Non-metallic minerals registered again the 
highest relative value increase among the major 
groups, but at a substantially lower rate than a year 
ago. The latter applied to crude petroleum and 
asbestos, but not abrasives which went up more 
than twice as much. Crude petroleum had the 
largest value gain of all export commodities, but 
with an increase of three-quarters as compared to 
an almost threefold advance last year. The iron 
and its products group also went up by considerably 
less than a year ago. This was especially evident 
in the case of iron ore, which increased very little 
as against a gain of close to one-half in the first 
half of 1956. Exports of non-farm machinery, rolling 
mill products »and passenger cars continued to 
erow, with increases of over two-fifths, and at a 
much accelerated rate for the first two items, A 
600% gain was registered for the still relatively 
small exports of pipes, tubes and fittings. Sizable 
advances were also shown in pigs, ingots, blooms 
and billets and internal combustion engines. How- 
ever, there were declines for farm implements, 
scrap iron and steel, ferro-alloys, locomotives, 
auto parts and trucks. 


The miscellaneous commodities group also 
rose less than a year ago. Aircraft, which last year 
had one of the highest relative gains among the 
leeding export commodities, now showed the 
largest percentage drop. But sales of used ships 
went up fifteenfold, by an amount far in excess of 
the gain for the group as a whole. There were also 
considerable increases for electrical energy and 
non-commercial items. The chemicals and allied 
products group more than made up for a slight 
decline last year, with sizably higher exports of 
syntnetic plastics and a slight decrease in ferti- 
lizers. 


Imports 


The import situation in the first half of 1957 
presented a somewhat mixed picture, unlike a year 
ago when there were gains for all major groups and 
almost every leading commodity. Two of the main 
groups declined in value, and for those which ad- 
vanced increases were small and generally at a 
much lower rate than last year; while among the 
individual leading commodities there were about 
as many downward as upward trends. 


Iron and steel still accounted for two-fifths of 
total imports and set a new semi-annual record. But 
the group rose by only less than 3% as compared to 
a 50% gain last year when imports were higher for 
every principal iron and steel item. Non-farm ma- 
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chinery was as usual the top ranking import com- 
modity, attaining a new semi-annual record, and 
again registered the largest individual value in- 
crease, which exceeded the gain for the group as a 
whole and accounted for two-thirds of the advance 
in total imports. Pipes, tubes and fittings showed 
the largest relative increase among the forty leading 
imports and also reached a new peak for any half- 
year period. The latter was also the case for rolling 
mill products, farm implements and ball and roller 
bearings. Internal combustion engines were the 
only leading commodity in the group that rose 
somewhat more than last year, and tools were 
another item that showed an increase. Imports of 
passenger cars fell by one-third, as compared to a 
130% gain a year ago, with the largest value drop 
of all import commodities and nearly equal to the 
total increase for the iron and steel group as a 
whole. Auto parts did not quite hold their own, 
imports of tractors, cooking and heating apparatus 
and iron ore declined moderately, and those of 
trucks and scrap iron and steel very substantially. 


There were also some contrasting developments 
in fuels. Purchases of crude petroleum rose by 
close to one-quarter, at twice the rate of increase 
last year and with a value gain second only to that 
for non-farm machinery and twice as large as the 
advance for the whole non-metallic minerals group. 
But imports of fuel oils fell by one-fifth, almost 
reversing the gain of a year ago, and there were 
also lower purchases of gasoline. Bituminous coal 
went up by only one-tenth as much, while anthracite 
coal fell six times more than it rose last year. 
There were also declines for brick and tile, and 
plate and sheet glass. On balance non-metallic 
minerals (again the second largest main group, 
about one-third the size of iron and steel) rose only 
4% or at only one-fifth of the rate of increase a 
year ago. 


Even smaller relative gains were registered 
for non-ferrous metals and chemicals, as compared 
with increases of respectively over one-third and 
of one-fifth last year. Electrical apparatus, again 
accounting for more than half the value of the non- 
ferrous metals group, went up slightly. Imports of 
bauxite and alumina doubled, those of manufactured 
brass were virtually unchanged, but there were de- 
clines for aluminum and copper manufactures, 
refined platinum metals, cryolite, manganese ore 
and electro-plated ware. Among the leading chemi- 
cal items, there were gains for synthetic plastics 
and drugs and medicines, but not for principal 
chemicals and pigments. 


The largest relative gains among the major 
groupS were registered in the agricultural and 
animal products. Imports of sugar were considerably 
higher than a year ago, contributing close to half 
of the total gain in the agricultural and vegetable 
products group. There was also a fractional value, 
and much greater volume, increase for crude and 
semi-fabricated rubber; but rubber products fell 
sizably in value. Imports of fruits, vegetables, 
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nuts, tea and cocoa were higher; however coffee 
lost about one-third of the increase a year ago. 
There was also some gain for fur skins but not for 
hides or canned meats. Imports of wood, wood 
products and paper remained virtually constant as 
compared with an advance of over one-fifth a year 
ago. Printed books went up substantially, but there 
was a decrease for paperboard, paper and products, 
logs, timber and lumber, and newspapers, magazines 
and advertising matter. 


The fibres, textiles and products group had a 
fractional decline as against an increase of one- 


seventh last year. Imports of miscellaneous textile 
apparel and of cotton and wool fabrics rose, but at 
a much lower rate than a year ago, while purchases 
of synthetic fabrics went up considerably more. 
But there was a further and sharper fall for raw 
cotton, and imports of raw wool contracted by some- 
what more than they expanded last year. There was 
also a decrease for the miscellaneous commodities 
group. Imports of aircraft fell again, but less sharp- 
ly. Refrigerators and freezers and non-commercial 
items declined by more than they rose a year ago. 
But tourist purchases and imports of medical, 
optical and dental goods were higher. 


Direction of Trade 


The United States was as usual Canada’s 
leading trading partner in the first half of 1957, 
continuing to take close to 60% of the Canadian 
export total and supplying nearly 74% of total 
imports into Canada. The value of exports to the 
United States increased at the same rate as did 
total exports and set a new first half-year record. 
Forest products were again the largest major com- 
modity group, but with a somewhat reduced share 
to about two-fifths of total exports to the United 
States, due to a moderate decline to about the 
level of the first half of 1955. Planks and boards, 
which had by far the greatest value fall of all 
commodities, accounted for most of the drop. Ex- 


ports of wood pulp also went down, but there was 
an equivalent value increase for newsprint which 
remained the top-ranking export to the United 
States. Crude petroleum again showed the largest 
absolute gain of all commodities, followed by 
uranium. There were also marked advances for 
aluminum and abrasives and more moderate ones 
for nickel and lead, offset by declines in copper 
and some other non-ferrous metals and in asbestos. 
Exports of iron ore were virtually unchanged. 
Among some of the other principal export com- 
modities, substantial gains were registered in non- 
farm machinery, internal combustion engines and 
electrical energy. 


TABLE 2, Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 
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Imports from the United States went up at only 
half the rate of increase for total imports into 
Canada, but nevertheless attained a new semi- 
annual peak. Iron and steel was as usual the 
largest major group, again accounting for half of 
the import total, but did not quite hold its own. 
Pipes, tubes and fittings showed a marked gain, 
but the other principal items in the group that did 
not decline—non-farm machinery, internal com- 
bustion engines, farm implements and tools —regis- 
tered only moderate increases. Passenger cars had 
the greatest value drop among import commodities. 
Fibres and textiles, the only group that did not go 
up a year ago, Showed the largest relative increase 
among those groups that rose in value, resulting 
mainly from a very sharp upswing in imports of raw 
cotton. There were declines for most fuels other 
than bituminous coal which rose slightly and crude 
petroleum which nearly doubled. Imports of aircraft 
and refrigerators and freezers were markedly lower. 


Trade with the United Kingdom continued in 
the pattern of the first half of 1956. Exports fell 
again, by about twice the rate of decrease last 
year, while imports continued to rise, but, only at 
about one-third of the rate of increase a year ago. 
On balance, the United Kingdom share of Canada’s 
total trade declined fractionally to 11.5%. There 
were lower exports for most major groups. The 
greatest individual fall, even exceeding somewhat 
the total drop in exports, took place in wheat which, 
however, remained the top-ranking export item. But 
there were considerable gains for tobacco, flax seed 
and barley. Non-ferrous metals, which declined 
slightly, moved ahead of agricultural products to 
become the largest major group by a narrow margin, 
with gains in copper, nickel and zinc. However 
there were no advances for any of the principal 
non-metallic minerals. Exports of forest products 
were again smaller, planks and boards alone falling 
by twice the amount of the decrease for the group 
as a whole. Imports from the United Kingdom were 
the highest for any half-year period and were even 
more concentrated on iron and steel products than 
a year ago. This group augmented its share of total 
imports to close to two-fifths and accounted for 
four-fifths of the increase, with marked gains for 
most of the main items. Imports of textiles, the 
second largest major group, rose at a considerably 
lower rate than last year. The greatest value gain 
for an individual commodity was in aircraft which 
more than doubled. 


Exports to the Commonwealth fell to about the 
level of the first half of 1955. Many commodities 
were affected, but the decline was concentrated on 
only a few items — locomotives, wheat, aircraft and 
auto parts —which together fell by almost twice the 
amount of the total drop in exports. This was partly 
compensated by sharp gains in aluminum, copper, 
passenger cars, non-farm machinery, pipes, tubes 
and fittings and newsprint. Planks and boards, 
again the top ranking export, somewhat more than 
held their ground. Total exports to the Union of 
South Africa and India fell markedly, and there 


were more moderate declines to almost every other 
principal market in the area. Imports from the 
Commonwealth went up at the same rate at which 
exports fell. Among the main suppliers in this 
group of countries, only Jamaica and British Guiana 
showed increases, very substantial in both cases, 
largely as a result of much more than a doubling in 
imports of bauxite and alumina which accounted 
for four-fifths of the total import gain. There was 
also a marked increase for sugar, aS usual the 
leading import from the Commonwealth, shared by 
almost every supplying country. Among the other 
leading items, there was an increase for tea and 
a slight decline for rubber. 


Exports to Europe went up less than imports 
from that area, both exports and imports attaining 
new first half-year peaks. The greatest single 
change, as it did a year ago but in the opposite 
direction, took place in wheat. Still by far the 
largest individual export, but with a sharply reduced 
share of the export total, wheat lost three-fifths of 
the 80% gain last year. However, about half of this 
decline was compensated by an almost fourfold 
advance in seeds, and there were also sharp in- 
creases for barley, pigs, ingots, blooms and billets, 
nickel and aluminum. Imports from Europe became 
still more concentrated on iron and steel products, 
which augmented their share of the import total to 
two-fifths and accounted for most of the increase. 
Textiles also went up, especially wool fabrics. All 
of Canada’s principal vraalng partners participated 
in the increase in trade with Europe, particularly 
Italy, France. the Netherlands and West Germany. 


Both exports to and imports from Latin America 
were higher, exports considerably more thanimports. 
Over half of the export gain resulted from sales of 
used ships. Exports of iron and steel products 
nearly doubled. There were also marked advances 
in newsprint, synthetic plastics and aluminum. But 
there was a sharp fall for aircraft, mainly to Co- 
lombia, and further declines for wheat and wheat 
flour. Panama, which took all the ships, had the 
greatest absolute and relative gain of 800%. Exports 
to Argentina almost quadrupled and to Brazil about 
doubled. Imports of crude petroleum, all from Vene- 
zuela, rose sharply to account for two-thirds of 
total imports from Latin America. Imports of coffee 
were Slightly lower and there was almost no change 
for bananas, although there took place a sizable 
redistribution in purchases from the individual 
supplying countries. But imports of raw cotton, 
virtually all from Mexico, almost completely disap- 
peared. 


Imports from all the remaining countries fell 
by somewhat more than exports rose, Japan ac- 
counting for over half of total trade with that group. 
Exports to Japan went up substantially, mainly in 
primary steel, aluminum, lead, wood pulp, flax seed 
and barley; while imports from that country gained 
very slightly. There were also sharp increases in 
exports to Korea, primarily in fertilizers, and to 
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TABLE 3. Leading Countries in World Trade, by Value of Trade and Trade per Capita, 1956 


. United States 


Exports f.o.b. 


Imports c.i.f. 


Total Trade 


Country 1955 | 1956 


World Total 2........ 


2. United Kingdom .. 


15. 


Statistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, 


. Germany, 


. Canada 


. Netherlands 


. Sweden 


. Belgium 


. Canada 


. Norway 


Feder- 
al Republic ...... 


see ecereresesese 


1 AY GFE) OY OLS er are eae 
. Belgium 


and 
Luxembourg...... 


seco rererosevese 


Pe rorceeveresoroce 


. Malaya and Sing- 


apore 


and 
Luxembourg ..... 


oerecosecosescos 


Po sercearerosece 


sorocere 


DA SO cece 


se recececesore 
eerereroce 


Sere recone roceee 


apore 


Cw overeserosove 


Sone rereraserese 


Country | 1955 | 1956 


Value of Trade 


U.S. $’000.000 
841,177 93,335 


15,5532 19,0812 
8,468 9, 292 


6,135 
4,784 
4; 911 


7,358 
5,277 
4,538 


2,776 
2,683 
Opel 
1, 856 
PO lZ 
126 
1,748 
1, 423 
1,307 


3,162 
2, 862 
2,901 
2,157 
2,124 
1, 945 
1, 887 
1,482 
1,442 


1,358 


1, 361 


U.S. $ 


331 
334 


357 
349 


303 342 
305 328 
263 287 
238 266 
250 263 
232 260 
256 254 
238 249 
190 231 
135 223 
139 200 
187 181 
186 181 


U.S. $’000,000 


Country 1995 | 1956 


World Total!.... | 88,969 97,910 World Total1.. 
MU DILCHIStALeS.... Ml 2a OOM Loma . United States.. 
. United Kingdoni | 10,867 10,890 . United Kingdom 
. Germany, Feder- 3. Germany, F'eder- 
al Republic... | 5,793 6,617 al Republic 
Br CAmad Ais ccc. Slo 2 eon ZOO . Canada 
TIC Cmmeeeeeececeeese Chie) Gygax 
Netherlands ...... Ble By Cle, . Netherlands .... 
. Belgium and . Belgium and 
Huxembourg =. |)2,.330) 93,272 Luxembourg 
DL DAT Bt ccvcescs serees 2,471 3,230 
Sgt] eg wcpeetiticsanesen De eens LOO 
Swieden Wes. c...<... 1,997 2,209 
PRUSUTA Le tess. cess 2160)" 15937 
Switzerland ...... 1,489 1,766 
UNG Aigreeeocsccosesscees ley os aistyalal 
. Union of South 
ATT Calon cs: yup) — shear! 
Malaya and Sing- 
DOR hemcsescatses 249 Leo 
Trade per Capita? 
Us6s$ 
they OE NTTENG hetntarenaniaer 328 389" |e i. Canadawesrscce 
2. Belgium and 2. Belgium and 
Luxembourg .. 308 354 Luxembourg 
3. Switzerland ...... 299 352 | 3. New Zealand 
4, NOPWay ......00000 318 350 | 4. Switzerland .... 
5. Netherlands ...... 299 341 | 5. Netherlands .... 
6. New Zealand .... 370 Sa Onl) Gi Norway. cervessscs- 
ee LON SON faeces: 278 SOT METS SWEGENl.crccss.rsc- 
8. Sweden. .........c006 AO 302 | 8. Venezuela ...... 
OS Denmarkwre..cess 265 294 | 9. Hong Kong...... 
10. Sarawak ............ 236 241 |10. Denmark .......... 
11. Trinidad and To- 11. Trinidad and To- 
bag Ors. ---.6--0 239 73h{ bago .... 
12. United Kingdom 212 DUD AAD SATAW AK cecncesees 
13. Venezuela ........ 189 2VOU Ss Austra liam. 
VASE NAN Cleeceeesseescce 181 206 | 14. United Kingdom 
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Sources: International Monetary Fund, 


U.S. $’000,000 
73,146 191,245 


27,9222 32, 3332 


19,335 - 20,182 
92S els Oto 
9,936 11,532 
9,650 10, 091 
5,896 6,574 
5,606 6, 434 
4,482 5,731 
4,567 5,326 
3,723 4,154 
3,908 3,824 
3,004 3,373 
2,796 3,208 
2,689) © 2,980 
2,607). 2,718 
U.S. $ 
633 WENT 
611 697 
705 689 
562 639 
549 604 
503 573 
513 568 
520 567 
468 558 
504 543 
471 497 
492 495 
422 406 
377 392 
367 387 


International Financial Statistics, September, 1957; and United Nations 
Series A, Vol. Ix, Nos. 2 and 3. 


1. World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and those countries of Eastern Europe not reporting trade currently. 


2. Including military aid extended to other countries. ; ; : é 
3. Trading countries as listed by I.M.F., except that Aden, Netherlands Antilles, and countries with neither exports 


nor imports of U.S. $100 million in 1956 were excluded. 
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Israel, where wheat sales amounted to twice tne 
total export gain. But shipments of fuel oil and 
gasoline from the Netherlands Antilles were lower 


and imports of petroleum from the Middle Fast fell 
sharply. 


Canada’s Rank in World Trade 


World trade reached a new peak of U.S. $191.2 
billion in calendar year 1956, with a 10% increase 
at the same rate as in 1955. Exports, recorded on 
f.o.b. port of exit basis, rose 11% to U.S. $93.3 
billion as compared to a 9% gain in the previous 
year. Imports, recorded on c.i.f. port of entry basis, 
went up 10% to U.S. $97.9 billion as against a 12% 
increase in 1955. There were advances for all the 
leading exporting countries except France. Gains 
were also shown for all the principal importers 
other than Australia. The greatest rate of expansion 
for both exports and imports, amounting to close to 
30% for total trade, was registered by Japan. Gains 
of one-fifth or more also took place for exports in 
the case of the United States and West Germany, 
and for imports in the case of Canada and India. 


In 1956, as in most postwar years, Canada’s 
share in world trade amounted to close to 6%. 


Canada also remained the world’s fourth leading 
trading nation. The value of Canada’s trade in 1956 
was again exceeded only by that of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany which in 1954 regained its prewar 
position. Canada’s per capita trade is normally 
much greater than that of the other major world 
traders. In 1956, Canada was again the world’s 
leader on a per capita basis, followed by Belgium 
and Luxembourg. Canada last held this position in 
1953, but New Zealand was in top rank during the 
next two years. In the first half of 1957, there was 
an increase in world trade over the corresponding 
period in the previous year, at about the same rate 
as in calendar year 1956. This, however, was not 
true of Canadian trade which rose much less than 
world trade. However, preliminary data at mid-year 
1957 suggest that the per capita trend has so far 
remained unchanged. 


CHAPTER IL 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States was as usual Canada’s 
leading trading partner, and the United Kingdom 
ranked second in order of importance, in the first 
half of 1957. Those two countries together ac- 
counted for 78.9% of Canadian foreign trade as 
compared to 79.6% a year ago, with a fractional 
decline to 67.4% for the United States and to 11.5% 
for the United Kingdom. The value of total trade 
with the United States was higher as a result of a 
small increase in exports to and imports from that 
country. The United States share of Canada’s total 
exports remained virtually unchanged at 59.7%, but 
there was a fractional decline to 73.7% in the pro- 
portion of imports into Canada contributed by the 
United States. The value of total trade with the 
United Kingdom was lower, as exports to that 
country fell by an amount greater than the increase 
in Canada’s imports from it. The United Kingdom 
share of total Canadian exports again went down, 
from 16.1% to 14.6%, but the proportion of total 


imports into this country contributed by the United 
Kingdom rose from 8.4% to 9%. 


Ten other countries accounted for 1% or more 
of exports from or imports into Canada in the first 
half of 1957, as compared to nine a year ago. There 
was again little change in the composition of this 
group of countries, with the inclusion of Italy and 
the Netherlands and the disappearance of Mexico. 
West Germany and Japan were the only countries 
other than the United States and the United Kingdom 
which shared in more than 1% of both Canadian 
exports and imports. This was also the case for 
Belgium and Luxembourg, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, the Union of South Africa and 
Norway in exports, and for Venezuela in imports. 
West Germany became Canada’s third leading export 
market, ahead of Japan by a narrow margin. Vene- 
zuela remained the third-ranking source of imports 
into Canada. 


Trade with the United States 


Canada’s total trade with the United States 
went up by only 1.1% in the first half of 1957. Ex- 
ports rose $17.7 million or 1.3% to $1,391.2 million 
as compared to a gain of 11.8% a year ago, and 
attained a new first half-year peak. Imports from 
the United States advanced $21.9 million or 1% to 
$2,139.2 million as against an increase of 28.4% 
last year, and reached a new record for any half- 
year period. The resulting import balance stood 
at $747.9 million, only fractionally higher than the 
previous semi-annual peak set in the first half of 
1956, 


In the first half of 1957 United States exports 
went up by 23% as compared to 19% a year ago. 


But United States imports increased by only 1.5% 
as against 15% last year. Canada remained the most 
important trading partner of the United States, 
accounting for 21% of that country’s foreign trade. 
Among the three leading areas in United States 
foreign trade, only Western Europe (including the 
United Kingdom) increased its share of both imports 
into and exports from the United States, to re- 
spectively 22.5% and 30.5%. Latin America held 
its own in imports at 30%, but its share of.the 
United States export total declined fractionally to 
22%. Canada again contributed 21.8% of, United 
States imports, but showed a decline from 24.9% 
to 21.1% in the proportion of the United States 
export total accounted for by this country. 


TABLE 4. Trade of Canada with the United States 


Jan.-June 


1956 1957 
suy-Dee. | Jan June July-Dec. | Jan.-June 


$’000,000 


Change from] Change from 
2nd half ’55]| 1st half ’56 
to 


MANS SUL Ci IO XVIOLES vce seassecaccscerenverwoenese 1,2038:1 1,356.2 1534524 © 1/473.3 9 1,355.7 oe G + 0.8 
ERO=IUX DOUGH aecccocsccsctsttacseconestcenewacdsvscnecs PAS eH Pfs 28. 2 SVAOC BDO. — a 
BRON Pt nic saicciceeaivesieinvsaecvamnnunanadgsrvlondar 1,649.2 1,803.0, 2,117.2 2,044.5 2,139.2 + 13.4 + 1.0 
MANURE TAUAG nr rvsbvardcraccrsteanrbeevsuerers 2,878.0 3,186.4 3,490.8 3,549.9 3,530.4 + 11.4 + 1.1 

enebevanseiseonccnenecace seve reese: - 420.4, = 419.6 - 743:;7 ~~ 53950 ~~ 747.9 _ - 
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Domestic Exports to the United States! 


Unlike last year, when animals and animal 
products were the only group that did not quite 
hold its own, in the first half of 1957 there were 
increases for four major groups only, and at a very 
much lower rate than a year ago. Non-metallics 
again showed the largest advance in both absolute 
and relative terms. Exports of petroleum continued 
to register the biggest gain in value of all com- 
modities, rising by three-quarters as compared to 
an almost 300% increase last year, and contributed 
most of the advance in non-metallic minerals. There 
was also a one-third increase in abrasives and a 
trebling for kerosene, but a decline for asbestos 
and lime, plaster and cement. 


The second largest percentage gain was regis- 
tered in non-ferrous metals, at close to last year’s 
rate of increase. The United States continued to 
take all the exports or uranium, which again doubled 
with a gain equivalent to four-fifths of the group’s 
advance. Nickel, which showed virtually no change 
a year ago, went up by almost one-tenth and re- 
mained the leading non-ferrous metal. Aluminum 
much more than made up for last year’s fall with 
a gain of almost one-third. But lead recovered only 
a small part of the decline a year ago. There were 
losses for the remaining principal items in this 
group. Copper gave up a large part of the ground 
it won last year, with a fall of almost one-fifth. 
Zine went down to about the level of the first half 
of 1955, and platinum metals and electrical appa- 
ratus fell even below that level. There was a further 
but very slight drop for silver. 


The miscellaneous commodities group went up 
at about one-fifth of the rate of increase a year 
ago. For aircraft last year’s gain was more than 
reversed with its value almost cut in half. Exports 
of electrical energy advanced by two-thirds, and 
there was another sharp gain for non-commercial 
items. The iron and steel group showed a fractional 
gain only, as did iron ore which went up by almost 
50% a year ago. Non-farm machinery registered a 
further sharp advance of close to three-fifths, and 
internal combustion engines somewhat more than 
made up for last year’s halving in exports. Ship- 
ments of pipes, tubes and fittings rose from a 
negligible amount to a two million dollar level, 
and those of auto parts doubled to half that amount. 
But there was a decline of one-seventh for farm 
implements, and there were also lower exports of 
ferro-alloys, pigs, ingots, blooms and billets, and 
scrap iron and steel. 


Wood, wood products and paper was as usua! 
the largest major commodity group, but its share of 
total exports to the United States was somewhat 
reduced to about two-fifths, as a result of a moder- 
ate decline to about the level of the first half of 
1955. Planks and boards fell again by one-fifth, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, es- 


pecially Table VI. 


almost four times as much as a year ago, with by 
far the largest value drop of all commodities. Ex- 
ports of wood pulp went down moderately, but there 
was an equivalent gain for newsprint which re- 
mained the top-ranking export to the United States. 
There was a very sizable decrease for plywoods 
and veneers, almost three times the amount of last 
year’s advance. Pulpboard and paperboard declined 
to the level of the first half of 1955. There was also 
a further and somewhat more accentuated fall for 
shingles, and a slight contraction for pulpwood. 


A decline was recorded also in agricultural and 
vegetable products, which lost nearly half of the 
advance made last year, and a further and more 
pronounced fall took place for animals and animal 
products. Exports of whisky and barley went down 
to slightly below the level of the first half of 1955, 
and there were also decreases for wheat, fresh 
vegetables, apples, maple syrup and sugar, and 
clover seed. But exports of oats almost quintupled 
and those of rye were about twelve times higher. 
There were also gains for fodders, wheat flour, 
malt, and peat moss and other mosses. Exports of 
fresh and frozen fish were somewhat higher, but 
not those of shell and canned fish and fish meal. 
Beef (but not dairy and pure-bred) cattle went up, 
but there were sharp declines for fresh pork and 
canned meats. Exports of fur skins were moderately 
lower. Chemicals and allied products were another 
group that declined, with a further but less pro- 
nounced fall in fertilizers. 


Imports from the United States ” 


A year ago imports of iron and steel showed 
the largest absolute and relative advance among 
the major groups and accounted for close to three- 
quarters of the increase in total imports from the 
United States, with gains for every principal item 
in the group. In the first half of 1957 purchases of 
iron and steel declined fractionally for the first 
time since 1954, compared with a 50% increase 
last year, but still remained by far the most im- 
portant major group accounting for almost halt of 
the import total. Of the main items in the group that 
went up—non-farm machinery, as usual the leading 
import from the United States, internal combustion 
engines, pipes, tubes and fittings, farm implements 
and tools—all except engines rose at a very much 
lower rate than a year ago. The greatest drop in 
value of all commodities took place in passenger 
cars whose imports, boosted by a temporary short- 
age of certain makes last year, were cut almost in 
half. There was also a marked drop for trucks, 
scrap iron and steel, and wire and products, a 
sizable decline in cooking and heating apparatus, 
and more moderate decreases for auto parts, rolling 
mill products, tractors, iron ore and hardware. 


Fractional declines were also registered for 
non-ferrous metals and products and wood, wood 


2. For illustrative statistics see Part II, es- 
pecially Table VII. 


ian 
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products and paper. Two-thirds of imports in the 
former group continued to consist of electrical 
apparatus which showed a very slight gain. There 
was a fractional decrease for manufactured brass, 
but imports of manganese ore went up sharply. 
There were lower imports of paperboard, paper and 
products, logs, timber and lumber, newspapers, 
magazines and advertising matter, but printed books 
went up by one-fifth. The miscellaneous commodi- 
ties group registered the largest absolute and 
relative decline of all major groups. There was a 
further sharp drop in aircraft, of about the same 
magnitude as last year, as well as marked declines 
for non-commercial items and refrigerators and 
freezers. Tourist purchases again went up moder- 
ately, and imports of medical, optical and dental 
goods rose by two-fifths. 


Fibres, textiles and products, the only group 
that did not show a gain a year ago, had the largest 
relative increase among those groups that went up 
in value in the first half of 1957. This resulted 


largely from a 350% upswing in purchases of raw 
cotton in a virtually complete switch from Mexico. 
There were also higher imports of cotton and syn- 
thetic fabrics, but not of miscellaneous textile 
apparel. The agricultural and vegetable and the 
animals and animal products groups also registered 
increases. There were sharp gains for corn and 
pickled, preserved and canned vegetables, and 
virtually no change for fresh vegetables. There was 
also an increase for crude rubber, but not for rubber 
products. Fur.skins advanced, but not hides and 
other skins, and imports of citrus fruit and soybeans 
were lower. 


Imports of non-metallic minerals and chemicals 
also went up moderately. Purchases of crude pe- 
troleum almost doubled, with a gain well overa 
quarter as large again as that for the non-metallic 
minerals group as a whole. There was a small in- 
crease for bituminous coal, but declines for anthra- 
cite, fuel oils, gasoline and brick and tile. Synthetic 
plastics and drugs and medicines went up, but 
imports of principal chemicals were lower. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom in the 
first half of 1957 continued in the pattern of a year 
ago. Exports fell again, by $30.4 million or 8.2% 
to $341 million, as compared with a 3.9% decline 
last year. Imports continued to go up, by $21.4 
million to $260.1 million as against an increase of 
30.6% last year, and reached a new peak for any 
half-year period. Consequently Canada’s export 
balance with the United Kingdom was again re- 
duced, to $80.8 million; it was lower only in both 
halves of 1950 and the first six months of 1951. 


United Kingdom exports to all countries went 
up by 5% and total imports into that country rose 
6%, aS compared to increases of respectively 15% 
and 4% a year ago. Canada maintained third rank 
as a market for British products, after the United 
States and Australia. Canada was also again second 
only to the United States as a supplier of the United 
Kingdom. However, while Canada’s exports fell for 
the second consecutive half-year, those from the 
United States rose by nearly two-fifths. 


TABLE 5. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 


WOES GUC MEX DOTS uate ccc ates. scotesses cscs sete 


HC =LUX DONG ur certon ceacavcstensset scree tecdettessssees 


MEAIIOL LSM tems ar ce cocseh econ ssssecsstscsesecocoeenete 182.9 


MEETS 1a J isisounrniceeinons saeaserasysoeude 569. 4 605.1 


+ 203.7 


1955 1956 1957 
July-Dec. San Jane | uly-Deo Jan.-June 


$’000,000 


2.8 


217.6 


# 169.8 + 132.6 


Change from Change from 
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Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


There were declines in exports to the United 
Kingdom for most major groups. The greatest fall 
in an individual commodity took place in wheat, 
even exceeding somewhat the decrease in total 
exports. Nevertheless wheat retained its place as 
the top-ranking export commodity to the United 
Kingdom, but its margin over aluminum, the second- 
ranking export item, was reduced very sharply. Of 
the other leading agricultural products, there were 
also declines for wheat flour, oil seed cake and 
meal, fodders, corn, which disappeared, and apples. 
But there were also substantial gains for barley, 
flax seed, tobacco, vegetable oils and soybeans. 
The animals and animal products group had a 
fractional decline, with lower exports of canned 
fish, cheese, and hides and skins other than fur 
skins. 


Non-ferrous metals, which fell slightly, moved 
ahead of agricultural products by a narrow margin 
to become the largest major group in the first half 
of 1957, both groups accounting for 35% each of the 
export total to the United Kingdom. There were 
moderate gains for copper and nickel and a recovery 
for zinc to somewhat under the level of the first 
half of 1955. But declines were registered for 
aluminum, platinum metals, lead, miscellaneous 
non-ferrous metals and selenium. There were de- 
creases for all the leading non-metallic minerals, 
namely asbestos, abrasives, coal and coke, and 
carbon and graphite electrodes, reversing the 
situation prevailing a year ago and resulting ina 
value drop of two-fifths for the group as a whole. 
The wood, wood products and paper group fell again 
but much less than in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Newsprint lost some of the 
ground it gained a year ago, and planks and boards 
fell further but only by one-third as much as last 
year. Increases were shown in wood pulp, pulpboard 
and paperboard which advanced sharply for the 
second year in succession, and in pulpwood, ply- 
woods and veneers, and posts, poles and piling. 


The iron and its products group showed the 
largest absolute advance among the four major 
groups that went up, with an increase of nearly 
one-fifth. There were continuing gains for iron ore, 
ferro-alloys, and non-farm machinery which rose by 
close to one-half. Rolling mill products, which 
declined very slightly last year, went up by over 
two-fifths. There was a further, but not nearly as 
sharp, drop for scrap iron and steel. The chemicals 
and allied products group recovered some of the 
ground lost a year ago, and the same was true of 
the very small miscellaneous commodities group. 


Imports from the United Kingdom 2 


Imports from the United Kingdom went up in 
the first half of 1957 in only four major groups, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, es- 
pecially Table VIII. 


2. For illustrative statistics see Part II, es- 
pecially Table IX, 


unlike a year ago when there were gains for all 
of them. Iron and steel was again the most im- 
portant group. With an advance of one-fifth as 
compared to one-half a year ago, this group aug- 
mented its share of total imports from the United 
Kingdom to close to two-fifths and accounted for 
four-fifths of the increase. Non-farm machinery was 
again the leading import commodity, rising by about 
the same amount as a year ago but at a lower rate 
and widening its lead over wool fabrics, the second- 
ranking import item. Among the other iron and steel 
items that went up, there was also a deceleration 
in the rate of advance for passenger cars, rolling 
mill products, pipes, tubes and fittings, and 
castings and forgings. Wire and products and auto 
parts rose at the same rate, and hardware and ball 
and roller bearings went up by considerably more 
than a year ago. Tractors more than made up for a 
decline last year, but there were lower imports of 
bicycles and tricycles. 


Fibres, textiles and products, again the second 
leading major group, went up at about one-third of 
the rate of increase a year ago. Wool fabrics rose 
again but very moderately, continuing to account 
for one-third of the group’s value. There were also 
further gains for miscellaneous textile apparel and 
cotton fabrics, while wool noils and tops went up 
by more than twice the amount by which they fell 
last year. Imports of flax, hemp and jute manu- 
factures remained unchanged. But decreases were 
registered for cotton yarns, threads and cords, 
coated and impregnated cloth, wool carpets and 
mats, wool yarns and warps and raw wool, miscel- 
laneous lines, cordage and netting, and synthetic 
fibres, topS and yarns. 


Miscellaneous commodities were the only group 
among those that went up which exceeded, very 
considerably, the rate of increase a year ago. 
Imports of aircraft were more than twice as high, 
much more than making up for last year’s decline, 
and had the biggest value gain of all import com- 
modities. Non-commercial items were one and a 
half times as large, but there was a very sharp fall 
for ammunition. Animals and animal products regis- 
tered a further gain, equal in percentage terms to 
the decline for the agricultural products group. 
There was an advance in leather footwear, but not 
in unmanufactured leather or fur skins. Imports of 
whisky and cereal foods and bakery products rose, 
and there was virtually no change for confectionery 
but a decline for tea. 


There was also a contraction in imports of 
non-ferrous metals? and products as a whole. But 
this was not true of electrical apparatus, which 
increased its share of the group to about one-half, 
or of non-ferrous wire which nearly trebled. How- 
ever there were declines for refined platinum 
metals, primary and_ semi-fabricated aluminum, 


3. Included in imports of non-ferrous metals for 
the first half of 1957 is $130,000 worth of copper rods, 
bars and wire, which were salvaged in the St. Lawrence 
River and landed in Canada from a British vessel. The 
goods in question were originally bound for Liverpool in 
a ship which was sunk off the Gaspe coast in 1942. 
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which fell by four-fifths, and aluminum manu- 
factures. The non-metallic minerals, chemicals and 
wood products groups also went down, the last two 


only slightly, with lower imports of pottery and 
chinaware, glass, pigments and principal chemi- 
cals, but not printed books. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries 


Venezuela 


Exports to Venezuela were 6% lower, at $14.6 
million, but Canada’s imports from that country 
went up by 32% to $123.5 million. Wheat flour was 
as usual the largest export item, but there was a 
further and sharper decline of two-fifths to $2.5 
million. Powdered, condensed and evaporated milk 
also fell by more than last year, by well over a 
quarter to $1.3 million. There were also losses for 
oats, eggs in the shell, wood pulp, copper wire and 
manufactures, electrical apparatus and asbestos. 
But exports of non-farm machinery rose by three- 
fifths to $1.4 million, becoming the second-ranking 
export ahead of milk, and sales of newsprint went 
up by the same percentage to $1.2 million. There 
were also gains in dairy and pure-bred cattle, 
planks and boards, bond and writing paper, pipes, 
tubes and fittings, passenger cars, barite and 
synthetic plastics. On the import side, petroleum 
showed an advance of 37% to $121.9 million, ac- 
counting for four-fifths of total Canadian purchases 
of this commodity. But for fuel oils there was a 
70% drop to $1.3 million. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


A further considerable increase in Canada’s 
trade with Germany took place in the first half of 
1957. Exports rose 21% to $65.6 million and imports 
16% to $45.4 million, as compared to increases of 
respectively 37% and 80% a year ago. Wheat con- 
tinued to be by far the largest export item but fell 
by 10% to $23.6 million. Exports of barley went up 
250% to $8 million, flax seed and rape seed rose 
from very small amounts to respectively $3.4 million 
and $1.9 million, aluminum quadrupled to $4.9 
million, nickel went by almost three-fifths to $3.2 
million and wood pulp almost doubled to $1.3 
million. There were also gains for whisky, tobacco, 
hides and skins, synthetic thread and yarn, news- 
print, lead and synthetic plastics. On the other 
hand, declines were registered for rye, fish, seal 
and whale oils, iron ore and scrap iron and steel, 
non-farm machinery, copper, brass and asbestos. 
Passenger cars remained the leading import, with 
an increase of two-fifths to $9.7 million. Non-farm 
machinery went up by two-thirds to $6.5 million, and 
there were also gains for cotton fabrics, pipes, 
tubes and fittings, which doubled to $1.9 million, 
tools, trucks, clocks and watches, electrical ap- 
paratus, which was twice as high at $1.2 million, 
and non-commercial items. But imports of rolling 
mill products were slightly lower at $2.5 million, 
and those of cryolite disappeared. 


Japan 


Exports to Japan went up 17%, by about the 
same amount as a year ago, to $65 million. Imports 
from that country, on the other hand, rose only 2% 
as compared to an over 100% increase last year. 
Wheat, which fell by 17% to $19.9 million, remained 
by far the leading export commodity. Sales of barley 
advanced by one-fifth to $7.6 million, and those of 
flax seed by almost two-fifths to $5.4 million. 
There was also a very substantial increase for 
mustard seed, from a negligible amount a year ago, 
which was however largely offset by the disap- 
pearance of exports of rape seed. Wood pulp became 
the second-ranking export commodity, with a gain 
of. three-fifths to $8.4 million. Exports of pigs, 
ingots, blooms and billets appeared at $3.5 million. 
Sales of aluminum rose from a very small amount 
to $2 million, and the same level was reached in 
lead which was two and a half times larger in value 
than a year ago. Shipments of magnesium about held 
their own. But exports of iron ore and copper were 
about cut in half, and there were also declines for 
asbestos and synthetic plastics. Pipes, tubes and 
fittings continued to be the principal import item 
from Japan at $4.5 million. There was an increase 
for miscellaneous textile apparel to $4 million, for 
toys and sporting goods to $1.6 million, and for 
plywoods and veneers to $1 million. There was 
virtually no change for canned fish, at $2.4 million. 
But imports of cotton fabrics fell to $2 million and 
those of rolling mill products to $1.1 million. 


Belgium and Luxembourg 


Total trade with Belgium and Luxembourg 
increased much less than a year ago, due entirely 
to a slowdown in the rate of increase for imports. 
Exports to Belgium and Luxembourg rose to about 
the same extent as last year, by 7% to $27.7 million. 
Imports into Canada, which nearly doubled a year 
ago, went up by only 5% to $23.8 million. Sales of 
wheat, again by far the most important export com- 
modity, fell by almost one-fifth to $11.8 million. 
But exports of flax seed rose by one-third to $3.2 
million, and those of rape seed increased from a 
negligible amount to $1.5 million. There were also 
gains for asbestos, to $2.1 million, as well as for 
rolling mill products, passenger cars, aluminum and 
lead. Rolling mill products remained very much the 
principal import item from Belgium and Luxembourg, 
with an increase of one-third to $11 million. Imports 
of unset diamonds remained constant at $2.3 million, 
and those of tin at $1.2 million. But there were 
declines for wool carpets and mats to $2.3 million, 
and purchases of plate and sheet glass fell by 
almost three-fifths to $1.1 million. 
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TABLE 6. Trade of Canada with Ten Leading Countries, by Half Years 


1st half ’56 


Country re 2 
2nd half ’56 | 1st half ’57 
$’000,000 % 

Venezuela: 
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France: 
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France 


Exports to France rose at about the same rate 
as a year ago, by 29% to $33 million. This, however, 
was not the case tor imports which increased by 
15% to $17 million as compared with a 42% gain 
last year. Flax seed, which more than doubled in 
value to $5.7 million, became the leading export 
commodity, and rape seed made quite a substantial 
appearance. There was also an increase of over a 
quarter for wheat and for asbestos, to respectively 


$3.7 million and $3.1 million, and a gain of more 
than one-third in wood pulp to $2.5 million. There 
was also an appearance of exports in iron ore, 
aluminum and gasoline, and sales of nickel went 
up very sharply from an insignificant amount a year 
ago. But exports of copper fell by one-third to $3.2 
million and those of synthetic plastics by three- 
quarters from $1.4 million. Rolling mill products 
continued to be the leading import from France, with 
an increase of over two-thirds to $3.8 million. 
There were also gains in brandy and wines, unmann- 
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factured leather, wool fabrics, newspapers, maga- 
zines and printed books, non-farm machinery and 
fertilizers. But imports of pipes, tubes and fittings 
declined by nearly one-third from $1.1 million, and 
there were also lower purchases of rubber tires and 
tubes, lace and embroidery and plate and sheet 
glass. 


Italy 


Canada’s trade with Italy was half as large 
again as last year and rose at a higher rate thar 
that with any other leading trading partner. Exports 
to Italy went up by 59% to $29.1 million and also 
showed the greatest percentage change for that 
group of countries; a year ago they rose by even 
more with a gain of 74%. Imports from Italy in- 
creased by 29% to $13 million as compared to a 
50% rise last year. Among the leading countries 
in trade only imports from Venezuela registered a 
larger relative advance. Exports of flax seed went 
up sevenfold to $2.3 million and rape seed made an 
appearance at $3.1 million. Exports of pigs, ingots, 
blooms and billets rose fourteenfold to $2.8 million, 
and those of scrap iron were half as large again at 
$2.2 million. Sales of nickel nearly trebled to reach 
$1.5 million. Shipments of asbestos more than 
doubled to $1 million, and those of synthetic 
plastics almost quadrupled to somewhat under that 
level. Exports of aluminum, which became the top- 
ranking commodity, were also nearly four times as 
large at $4.2 million. But sales of wheat fell by 
three-fifths to $3.6 million. On the import side, 
wool fabrics about doubled to $2.3 million, and 
non-farm machinery went up by three-fifths to $1.8 
million. There were also gains for cocoa butter 
and paste, wines, cheese, miscellaneous textile 
apparel, pipes, tubes and fittings, musical instru- 
ments, and communion sets and church articles. 


Netherlands 


The 41% increase in Canada’s exports to the 
Netherlands to $29.8 million as against a 3% gain 
a year ago, was exceeded among the leading trading 
partners only by Italy. The 11% advance in imports 
from the Netherlands to $11.6 million, on the other 
hand, took place at only about half the rate of in- 
crease last year. Sales of wheat, at $7.3 million, 
were 18% lower. Flax seed became the leading 
export commodity with a 450% gain to $7.6 million, 
and rape seed rose fourteenfold. There were also 
increases for vegetable oils, which more than 
doubled to $1.2 million, as well as for tobacco, 
hides and skins, iron ore, pigs, ingots, blooms and 
billets, nickel, zinc, fuel oils and synthetic plastics. 
Exports of asbestos remained constant. But sales 
of aluminum fell by one-third to $1.3 million, and 
there were also declines for wood pulp and news- 
print, and no exports of rye. For imports, there was 
a two-thirds gain in non-commercial items to $2 
million. Purchases of electrical apparatus went up 
to $1.1 million and of florist and nursery stock to 
$1 million. There were also advances in cotton and 
synthetic fabrics, binder and baler twine, non-farm 
machinery and tin blocks, pigs and bars. 


Australia 


Exports to Australia were 5% higher at $25.2 
million, recovering some of the ground lost a year 
ago with a 15% decline. But imports from that 
country, which fell by 8% to $8 million, went down 
by considerably more than they rose last year. 
Exports of newsprint advanced by one-third to $4 
million, and those of planks and boards very slightly 
to about the same level. Sales of aluminum were 
two and a half times larger at $2.6 million, and there 
was a two-fifths gain for asbestos to $1.4 million. 
Passenger cars trebled to $1 million, but exports of 
auto parts fell by over one-half to $3.6 million. 
There were also increases for tobacco, wood pulp, 
non-farm machinery and copper, but not in rolling 
mill products and synthetic plastics. Imports of 
unrefined sugar went up by two-fifths to $1.3 mil- 
lion, but purchases of raw wool fell by two-fifths 
to $2.6 million. Gains were also shown in canned 
and preserved (but not dried) fruits, wines, fresh 
mutton and lamb(but notcanned meats), and sausage 
caSings, and rolling mill products made an appear- 
ance on the import list. 

Union of South Africa 


Canada’s trade with the Union of South Africa 
was lower as exports fell by 28% to $25.9 million 
and imports declined 3% to $3.1 million, which 
compared with increases of respectively 20% and 
25% a year ago. For exports, there was a gain of 
over a quarter for planks and boards and newsprint 
to respectively $5.8 million and $3 million. Sales 
of passenger cars went up by two-fifths to $5.3 
million, and of trucks by 10% to $1.7 million; but 
exports of auto parts declined by nearly one-third 
to $1.2 million. Sales of aluminum trebled to $1 
million, and there were also gains for unmanu- 
factured’ leather, internal combustion engines, 
electrical apparatus and synthetic plastics. How- 
ever, exports of wheat, which stood at $7.1 million 
a year ago, disappeared, and sales of aircraft fell 
by 96% from the level of $6.1 million. There were 
also lower exports of canned fish, tallow, wrapping 
paper, farm implements and non-farm machinery, 
and principal chemicals. For imports, there were 
gains in peanuts, wines and brandy and chrome ore, 
but not in raw wool, copper, manganese ore and 
abrasives. 

Norway 


Exports to Norway rose only 2% to$27.3 million 
as against a 30% increase last year. Canada’s 
exports to that country are of a special nature, 
consisting mainly of ores for smelting and refining 
and eventual re-export to other countries. The 
nickel content went up by 11% to $15.5 million, but 
that of copper was one-third lower at $3.7 million, 
and there was also a substantial decline for miscel- 
laneous non-ferrous ores to $1.4 million. Exports of 
wheat fell by over two-fifths to $1.8 million, and 
there were no shipments of rye, but flax seed nearly 
trebled to $1.6 million. A sale of a single ship made 
an appearance at $1.7 million. On the import side 
there were increases for canned fish and rolling 
mill products, with a total import gain of 27% to 
$1.6 million. 


“TAPTER It 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


An increase in Canada’s total trade with Europe 
and Latin America took place in the first half of 
1957. There was a fractional gain for Europe to 
7.8% and for Latin America to 5.7%, but the pro- 
portion of Canadian trade accounted for by the 
Commonwealth was slightly reduced to 4.3%. Both 
exports to and imports from Europe continued to 
rise and reached first half-year peaks with gains of 
respectively 3% and 13%. However, trade with 
Europe showed a much smaller increase than a 
year ago when it went up by over one-half. Exports 
to Latin America rose 39% as compared to a 37 


advance last year, and attained a first half-year 
level which was only surpassed in 1952. Imports 
from Latin America, on the other hand, went up by 
only 2% as against a 24% increase a year ago, but 
nevertheless set a new semi-annual record. The 
decline in Canada’s trade with the Commonwealth 
resulted from a contraction in exports which ex- 
ceeded an expansion in imports. Exports declined 
by 11%, following a 12% advance last year. Imports 
rose 11%, continuing the recovery from one of the 
lowest postwar first half-year totals in 1953 to 
which they fell from the record level of 1951. 


Trade with Europe! 


Total exports to Europe in the first half of 
1957 stood at $259.8 million, with a 3% increase as 
against 52% a year ago, and went up in every major 
eroup other than agricultural and animal products. 
The greatest Single change, as was the case a year 
ago but in the opposite direction, took place in 
wheat. A year ago exports of this commodity to 
Europe rose 170%, accounting for nearly half of 
wheat sales to all countries and for four-fifths of 
the total gain. In that period, wheat sales also 
contributed close to half of total exports to Europe 
and almost 90% of the increase. There were in the 
first six months of 1956 new markets in Soviet 
Russia, resulting from last year’s trade agreement?, 
as well as in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Fast 
Germany. In all, wheat sales to the Soviet bloc 
accounted for well over one-third of total exports of 
this commodity to Europe and for almost three-fifths 
of the increase. In the first six months of 1957 ex- 
ports of wheat to Europe fell by almost two-fifths, 
contributing half of the total decline to all countries. 
Shipments to the Soviet bloc went down by almost 
four-fifths (Poland remaining the only customer but 
with a sharply reduced total), accounted for 75% of 
the decline in wheat sales to Europe and repre- 
sented only 13% of total wheat exports to that 
area. Among the other European markets, which 
all took more wheat a year ago, only Austria and 
France showed increases. Nevertheless, at $73 
million, wheat remained by far the leading export 
item to Europe in the first half of 1957. 


About half of the $46.3 million drop in wheat 
was compensated by an almost fourfold advance in 
seeds. Exports of flax seed about trebled to $25.2 
million, and rape seed went up from a very small 
amount to $7.9 million. Sales of barley rose by four- 
fifths to $8.8 million. Exports of vegetable oils 


1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. 
For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables 
II, III, X and XI. 

2. See Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 
1956, pp. 14 and 24. There are indications that a part of 
the 1957-58 quota may be shipped during the second 
half of 1957. 


were over three times higher, those of tobacco more 
than doubled, and there was also a substantial 
gain for whisky. For the agricultural group as a 
whole, an increase of 120% a year ago was con- 
verted in the first half of 1957 into a 14% decline. 
In animal products, advances for hides, fur skins 
and dressed furs, cured fish and cooked meats were 
more than offset by lower sales of canned fish and 
fish, seal and whale oils. The group registered a 
further and somewhat more pronounced decline than 
a year ago. 


All the other major groups showed increases, 
at a higher rate than last year in the case of non- 
ferrous metals, iron and steel and chemicals. Non- 
ferrous metals, which went up by more than twice 
as much as a year ago, were again the second most 
important commodity group and had the largest 
absolute gain. There were increased exports for all 
the principal non-ferrous metals other than copper 
and miscellaneous non-ferrous ores. Sales of alumi- 
num, which contributed over two-thirds of the 
group’s increase, were two and a half times as 
large as a year ago. Nickel, with a further gain of 
nearly one-third, continued to account for two-fifths 
of total exports of non-ferrous metals. Sales of lead 
rose tenfold, those of zinc were three times higher, 
and there were also increases for metallic scrap, 
brass and silver. 


There were gains for all the leading iron and 
steel items except scrap. Exports of pigs, ingots, 
blooms and billets went up tenfold. There were 
marked advances for iron ore, rolling mill products, 
internal combustion engines and passenger cars, 
and more moderate ones for industrial machinery 
and farm implements. Among some of the other main 
export commodities, there was a further sharp gain 
for asbestos, and very substantial advances for 
drugs and medicines, rags and waste, pulpwood and 
planks and boards, and non-commercial items. Ships, 
gasoline and fuel oils made an appearance, but 
there were declines for wood pulp, newsprint and 
synthetic plastics. 
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TABLE 7%. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 
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In the first half of 19565 imports from Europe 
rose 56% and were higher in every major group with 
particular emphasis on iron and steel. This group 
more than doubled in value and accounted for over 
one-third of total imports and for over half the in- 
crease. In the same period of 1957, total imports 
from Europe rose 13% to $145.7 million and were 
even more concentrated on iron and steel products. 
With an increase of one-third to a level only slightly 
below the semi-annual record set in the second half 
of 1956, the group increased its share of the import 
total to over two-fifths and contributed 90% of the 
advance. Rolling mill products and non-farm ma- 
chinery together continued to account for more than 
half of the value of iron and steel purchases, and 
at respectively $18.3 and $15.1 million were again 
the two leading import items. Non-farm machinery 
went up well over twice aS much as a year ago, 
with the biggest absolute gain among the main 
import commodities. There was also a sizable in- 
crease for passenger cars, to $9.7 million, as well 
as for pipes, tubes and fittings, and firearms. But 
except for non-farm machinery none of these or the 
other principal iron and steel items that went up 
exceeded the rate of increase a year ago; while 
declines were registered for wire and products and 
hardware. 


Of the other major groups that went up in the 
first half of 1957, only miscellaneous commodities 
rose at a higher rate than a year ago, with increases 
for non-commercial items, containers, cameras, 
medical, optical and dental goods, musical instru- 
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ments, but not jewellery and precious stones. In the 
fibres, textiles and products group, wool fabrics 
had a greater and sharper gain than a year ago and 
registered the largest relative advance among the 
leading import items. There were also increases 
for cotton and synthetic fabrics and miscellaneous 
apparel, but not for wool carpets and mats, and lace 
and embroidery. Imports of animal, wood and chemi- 
cal products also went up, with gains in cheese, 
printed books, paperboard, paper and products, and 
dyeing and tanning materials. But imports in the 
agricultural, non-ferrous metals, and non-metallic 
minerals groups were lower than a year ago. Market 
declines were recorded for cryolite, plate and sheet 
glass, and lime, plaster and cement. But there were 
increases for clocks and watches and electrical 
apparatus. 


Canada’s trade with all the leading trading 
partners in Western Europe went up in the first half 
of 1957. Italy had the highest percentage gain in 
both exports and imports, followed by the Nether- 
lands and France for exports and by West Germany 
and France for imports. West Germany again ac- 
counted for about 25% of Canada’s total exports to 
Europe and contributed one-third of imports from 
that area. In contrast to the spectacular upswing a 
year ago, Canadian exports to the Soviet bloc fell 
by about four-fifths to $11.1 million, or from 20% 
to 4% of total exports to Europe. Purchases from 
Soviet countries rose slightly, but showed a fraction- 
al decline to 2.5% in the share of the expanded 
import total from Europe. 


Trade with Commonwealth and Ireland! 


Canada’s exports to the Commonwealth fell by 
11% to $118.7 million or to about the level of the 
first half of 1955, with declines to almost all the 
leading trading partners in the area. While many 
commodities were affected, the contraction was 
concentrated on wheat, locomotives, auto parts and 
aircraft. Taken together, these items contracted by 
almost twice the amount of the total decrease in 
exports. 


A part or all of certain metal products, as well 
as of some other commodities, exported to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon is covered under Canada’s 
contribution to the Colombo Plan. As the composi- 
tion of the commodities involved tends to vary 


1. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative 
statistics see Part II, especially Tables II, IJI, XII and 
XIII. 
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from year to year, the respective ups and downs in 
or the appearance of certain items do not neces- 
sarily represent a trend but are likely to be re- 
versed or to be non-recurrent. For example in the 
first half of 195€ locomotives became the third- 
ranking export item, mainly because of a sharp in- 
crease in shipments financed under the Plan (vir- 
tually all to India at $9.1 million) and partly due 
to larse export sales to Pakistan at $2.2 million. 
Put in tre first half of 1957 exports of locomotives 
to both countries almost entirely disanpeared. 


Of the other principal iron and steel items, 
exports of auto parts (mainly to Australia), which a 
year ago were of about the same order of magnitude 
as locomotives, were cut in half. Declines were 
also registered for trucks and farm implements, and 
rolling mill products remained about constant. But 
there was a further sharp gain for passenger cars 
to $9.9 million, and non-farm machinery recovered 
to about the level of the first half of 1955 at $3.6 
million. Exports of internal combustion engines and 
tools were higher, and pipes, tubes and fittings, 
mostly to Nigeria, made their first substantial 
appearance with an over 300% increase to a one- 
and-a-half-million-dollar level. On balance, iron and 
steel remained the most important major group, but 
showed a decline of a quarter as compared to a gain 
of almost three-quarters a year ago. 


There was a further and very much sharper fall 
for the agricultural products group. This was largely 
due to lower wheat sales, caused entirely by the 
disappearance of shipments to the Union of South 
Africa. Consequently wheat, the second-ranking 
export item to the Commonwealth in the first half 
of 1956, fell by close to three-fifths. Wheat flour 
lost more ground than it won a year ago, but at 
$6.8 million exceeded by one-third the value re- 
corded for wheat. There were also lower exports of 
tobacco, fresh vegetables and rubber tires and 
tubes, but not of fodders and whisky. Animal prod- 
ucts showed another moderate decline, with de- 
creases in powdered, condensed and evaporated 
milk, pickled pork and beef, and tallow, but not in 
cured and canned fish and unmanufactured leather. 
Exports in the miscellaneous commodities group, 
which last year had the largest relative gain of 
almost 350%, were cut in half. This resulted mainly 
from a 90% decline in aircraft, following a thirtyfold 
advance to $6.6 million in the first half of 1956, and 
an eighteenfold increase to $8.7 million in the 
second half of that year, and affected almost en- 
tirely shipments to the Union of South Africa. There 
was also a slight decline for the small textile 
eroup. 


Gains were registered in the first half of 1957 
for the wood products, non-ferrous metals, non- 
metallic minerals and chemical groups, and for 
the first three this represented a reversal of the 
Situation prevailing a year ago. Planks and boards, 
again the top ranking export to the Commonwealth 
at $12.7 million, somewhat more than held their 
own. Newsprint paper rose to $10.2 million, making 


up a large part of last year’s decline. There was a 
sizable gain for wood pulp, but declines were shown 
in bond and writing paper and in book and wrapping 
paper. The largest advance was recorded for non- 
ferrous metals which doubled in value. Exports of 
aluminum nearly quadrupled to $8.7 million, ac- 
counting for almost three-fifths of the group total 
and for four-fifths of the increase. Exports of copper 
more than doubled, and those of electrical apparatus 
went up by a quarter. There was also a 25% gain 
for asbestos which made up three-quarters of the 
non-metallic minerals group. Chemicals went up 
much more than a year ago, with a sizable advance 
for synthetic plastics which more than compensated 
for last year’s decline in this commodity. 


Canada’s imports from the Commonwealth in 
the first half of 1957 rose 11% to $108.6 million, 
this being the fifth consecutive and the largest first 
half-year advance since 1953. The gain was domi- 
nated by bauxite and alumina and unrefined sugar 
with increases equivalent to respectively over four- 
fifths and more than three-fifths of the total import 
gain. Imports from the Commonwealth were as usual 
concentrated on primary commodities, and agri- 
cultural products again predominated with a three- 
fifths share of the import total. Sugar continued to 
be the leading import item, with an almost two-fifths 
increase to $24.6 million. Gains were shared by all 
the Commonwealth sources except Fiji. Tea, as 
always coming mainly from India and Ceylon, was 
the second-ranking import from the Commonwealth 
with a 14% increase to $13.3 million. Imports of 
cocoa beans, almost entirely from Ghana and 
Nigeria, were higher for both countries. But imports 
of crude and semi-fabricated rubber, the third most 
important commodity from the Commonwealth, almost 
entirely from Malaya, were very slightly lower at 
$12.1 million. Coffee, mostly from British East 
Africa, fell by one-quarter and purchases of vege- 
table oils and rubber footwear were cut in half. 
There were also declines for nuts, molasses and 
syrups, dried (but not canned or preserved) fruits, 
rum and spices. On balance, imports of agricultural 
products from the Commonwealth considerably more 
than made up for last year’s decrease with a gain 
equivalent to over half the increase in total imports 
from that area. Animal products, on the other hand, 
fell by more than they rose a year ago. The main 
decline took place in sausage casings, mainly from 
New Zealand. There were also lower imports of 
meat extracts, but some gains in canned meats and 
fresh mutton and lamb. Fibres, textiles and products 
were another group that declined by more than it 
advanced last year. Imports of raw wool, mostly 
from Australia and New Zealand, fell in both cases 
and the total loss of over one-third amounted to 
more than the decline for the group as a whole. But 
there was a Slight increase for flax, hemp and jute 
fabrics and cotton fabrics. 


Imports of bauxite and alumina from Jamaica 
and British Guiana led non-ferrous metals with a 
260% increase, accounting for well over four-fifths 
of the group total which almost doubled. There was 
also an almost one-third increase in tin blocks, 
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VYABLE 8. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 
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pigs and bars, but manganese 6re disappeared from 
the import list. Crude petroleum remained the 
leading non-metallic mineral, with a slightly lower 
total, but the group as a whole showed a moderate 
gain. Wood products, iron and steel, chemicals and 
miscellaneous commodities, were again of relatively 
little importance in Canada’s imports from the 
Commonwealth. Rolling mill products amounting to 
over half a million dollars came from Australia for 
‘the second consecutive half-year; only very small 
sporadic imports of this commodity from Australia 
and New Zealand took place in the past. 


Canada’s trade with Commonwealth countries 
in the Western Hemisphere went up considerably. 
This was entirely due to an almost 60% gain in 
imports to $39.9 million as exports were very 
slightly lower at $22.6 million. The import gain 
was accounted for by bauxite and alumina and 
Sugar. Imports of bauxite from British Guiana rose 
by almost a quarter to $2.1 million, and those of 
alumina from Jamaica were well over three times 
larger at $11.9 million. Those two countries taken 
together accounted for two-thirds of total imports of 
sugar from the area, at respectively $5.7 million 
and $7.4 million. Substantial gains were also regis- 
tered by Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago and Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands. Agricultural and animal 
products were as usual the principal export groups 
to the Commonwealth countries in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere, accounting respectively for 35% and 26% of 
total exports, and wheat flour and fish and fishery 
products remained the main export commodities. 
Exports of fish were moderately higher at $3.7 
million, but those of wheat flour declined by over 
one-fifth to $4 million. Jamaica was as usual 
Canada’s principal trading partner in the area, 
again accounting for over one-third of the export 
total. Imports from Jamaica, which nearly doubled, 
contributed two-thirds of the increase in the import 
total and showed the largest value and percentage 
gain among all Commonwealth countries. 


Exports to the Commonwealth countries in Asia 
fell by 19% to $24.7 million, while imports from that 
area were 3% lower at $41 million. Exports to India, 
as usual the leading trading partner in the area, 
showed a decline of over one-third to $10.4 million, 
equivalent to the total drop in exports to the Asian 
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Commonwealth countries. Imports from India were 
4% lower and stood at $15.3 million. The main 
developments in the export picture was the virtual 
disappearance of locomotives, partly offset by a 
sevenfold gain to $3.1 million for aluminun anda 
more than doubling to $1.7 million for copper. On 
the import side there were gains for tea, flax, hemp 
and jute fabrics, and cotton fabrics, but a decline 
for nuts and no shipments of manganese ore. Both 
exports to and imports from Malaya and Singapore 
and Pakistan were lower, while the reverse was the 
case for Hong Kong. Exports to Ceylon rose by con- 
siderably more than the amount of the decline in 
imports. 


Exports to Commonwealth countries in Africa 
were 23% lower at $31.1 million while imports were 
virtually unchanged at $11.2 million. The Union of 
South Africa! continued to be Canada’s principal 
trading partner but with declines in both exports 
and imports, and accounted for 83% of exports to 
and 27% of imports from the area. There were also 
lower Sales to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Fxports to Nigeria quadrupled, and im- 
ports from that country showed a three-fifths in- 
crease. There were also higher imports from Ghana 
and Mauritius and Sychelles, but not from Pritish 
Fast Africa. 


A decrease took place in Canada’s trade with 
the Commonwealth countries in Oceania. Exports 
were fractionally lower at $33.7 million, and imports 
went down by 16% to $16 million. The 5% increase 
in exports to Australia? was somewhat more than 
offset by a 13% drop in sales to New Zealand which 
went down to $8.1 million, the main declines taking 
place in cars and trucks. Imports from Australia? 
were 8% lower, and those from New Zealand fell by 
almost a quarter to $6.2 million. A sharp decline in 
wool purchases amounted to more than twice the 
drop in value of total imports for the former and 
contributed about two-thirds of the decrease for the 
latter country. 


Exports to Commonwealth countries in Europe 
went up by 8% to $6.7 million, with increases to 


1, See Chapter II for a detailed description of 
Canada’s trade with the Union of South Africa. 

2. See Chapter II for a detailed description of 
Canada’s trade with Australia. 
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Ireland (due to higher wheat sales), Malta and 
Gibraltar. Imports from the area remained very small 
at a level below $0.3 million. 


The following statement lists twelve leading 
imports which accounted for 76.7% and 79.4% of 
total imports from the Commonwealth in the re- 
spective first half-years of 1956 and 1957. Columns 
I and III represent the value of these commodities 
in 1956 and 1957, and Column II shows the quanti- 
ties in 1957 valued at the average prices prevailing 
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in 1956. Thus, for comparison between the two half- 
year periods, the equivalent quantity movements 
are indicated by changes from Column I and Column 
II, and the equivalent price movements are indicated 
by changes from Column II to Column III. 


In the first half of 1957 the sample as a whole 
showed a 14.6% increase in value, resulting from 
volume and price gains of respectively 7.8% and 
6.4%. This was a reversal of last year’s trend when 
there was a decline of 0.7% in volume and of 2.4% 
in the average price level. Bauxite and alumina, 
with the largest absolute increase registered the 
sharpest advance in volume of about 170%. In the 
case of bauxite and alumina as well as of tea, the 
value gains resulted mainly from an increase in the 
quantities purchased as price rose only moderately. 
For jute fabrics and. mutton and lamb the rise in 
value was entirely due to a higher volume of imports 
as prices remained stable, while for cocoa a price 
decline was much more than compensated by an 
increase in volume. But in the case of Sugar an 
upward price movement almost entirely determined 
the gain in value. Among those commodities that 
showed lower value levels, for vegetable oils and 
coffee this was wholly due to a decline in the 
quantities imported. The price of rubber fell while 
volume went up and the opposite was true of wool. 
In the case of nuts declines were shown in both 
the quantities purchased and the price level. For 
petroleum, offsetting price and volume movements 
resulted in no change in value. 


Trade with Latin America! 


Exports to Latin America went up by 39% to 
$112.8 million, more than making up for four con- 
secutive first half-year declines from the record 
level of the first six months of 1952. The total 
export gain in the first half of 1957 was concen- 
trated on a few commodities, namely ships, loco- 
motives, non-farm machinery, rolling mill products, 
newsprint, synthetic plastics and aluminum. Iron 
and steel was the most important commodity group, 
as was the case in the second (but not first) half of 
1956, almost doubling in value and increasing its 
share of the export total from 21% in the first six 
months of 1956 to 28% in the same period of 1957. 
Locomotives and parts rose from a negligible 
amount to $6.9 million. Argentina, which took three- 
quarters of the total, and Brazil together accounted 
for virtually all the shipments of this item. Rolling 
mill products nearly doubled to $7.2 million, four- 
fifths of the total being contributed by sales to 
Mexico which rose by two-thirds. There were con- 
siderably higher exports of non-farm machinery to 
Chile, Mexico, Panama, Peru and Venezuela, with 
a total increase of two-fifths to $7.4 million. Ex- 
ports of pigs, ingots, blooms and billets, almost all 


to Mexico, were more than three times larger and a. 


similar gain was registered for internal combustion 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, es- 
pecially Tables II, III, XIV and XV. 


engines. There were also substantial increases for’ 
passenger cars, railway track materials other than 
rails, and tractors, but not for farm implements 
which declined. 


Sales of newsprint rose by one-fifth to $11.7 
million, with considerable increases in shipments 
to Argentina, Brazil, Cuba and Venezuela, and 
accounted for three-quarters of total sales of wood 
products. There were also gains for wood pulp, 
planks and boards, and bond and writing paper. The 
forest products group as a whole rose twice as much 
as a year ago. Miscellaneous commodities was 
another group, in addition to wood and iron and 
steel, which went up at a higher rate than last year, 
again showing the biggest absolute and relative 
gain among all the major groups. Aircraft, mostly 
to Colombia, and used ships to Panama and Peru, 
accounted for the upswing a year ago. In the first 
half of 1957, exports of aircraft fell by three-fifths, 
with an over four-fifths decline to Colombia but 
also a considerable gain for Chile. But sales of 
used ships, all of which went to Panama with a 
value of $18.8 million, contributed over half of the 
total gain in exports to Latin America. 


For chemicals and allied products last year’s 
decline of almost one-third was converted into an 
over two-fifths gain. A year ago synthetic plastics 
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TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with Latin America 
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had a sharp loss almost equivalent to the entire 
drop for the group. This year synthetic plastics 
rose by close to three-quarters to $5.7 million, 
accounting for about three-fifths of the group total. 
There was also a further gain in drugs and medi- 
cines. Non-metallic minerals, consisting mainly of 
asbestos, were another group which much more than 
made up for last year’s decrease. Non-ferrous metals 
and textiles rose considerably less than a year ago. 
Exports of aluminum had a further and sharper in- 
crease of four-fifths to $4.3 million. But there was 
a very sharp drop for copper, of exactly the same 
magnitude as the gain for aluminum. Exports of 
electrical apparatus were almost unchanged. 


There was another and larger fall for agri- 
cultural products, and animal products went down 
by more than twice the amount of last year’s in- 
crease. There were declines for all the leading 
items in these two groups, namely wheat flour, 
wheat, malt, powdered, condensed and evaporated 
milk, cured fish,and dairy and pure-bred cattle. 


Imports from Latin America rose by 2% to $186.5 
million as compared with a 24% increase a year 
ago, and reached a new peak for any half-year 
period. All the major groups went up last year, but 
the gain were concentrated on three commodities. 
The outstanding upswing in raw cotton, almost 
entirely from Mexico, accounted for two-thirds of 
the total increase in imports. Crude petroleum con- 
tributed nearly 20% and coffee almost 10% of the 
import gain. The two leading developments in the 
first half of 1957 consisted, on the one hand, of a 
99% fall in imports of raw cotton from the level of 
$25.8 million last year and, on the other, of an over 
one-third gain in imports of crude petroleum (all 
from Venezuela) to $121.9 million, which more than 
compensated for the fall in cotton. There were no 
purchases of petroleum from Colombia which sup- 
plied some of it in the second half of 1955 and 
both halves of 1956. But imports of fuel oils, also 
entirely from Venezuela, fell off very sharply. 


Agricultural and vegetable products, amounting 
to less than half the value of non-metallics, were 
again the second largest major group. A year agoa 
gain in coffee substantially exceeded that for the 
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agricultural products group, most of the other items 
showing declines. This year imports of coffee were 
slightly lower at $27 million but again accounted 
for over half the group’s value. Imports of coffee 
from Brazil were somewhat larger, but those from 
Colombia fell by an armount equivalent to about 
twice the total decline for this commodity. Imports 
of bananas were virtually unchanged at #12 million, 
but there took place a considerable redistribution 
among the leading supplying countries. 


The remaining major groups were of relatively 
small importance in total imports. In addition to raw 
cotton, there were also declines for manila, sisal, 
istle and tampico fibres, synthetic fibres, tops and 
yarns, and all the other main textile items. Pur- 
chases of manganese ore virtually disappeared. But 
there were higher imports of canned meats, iron ore, 
rolling mill products and miscellaneous non-ferrous 
ores. 


Venezuela! was as usual Canada’s leading 
trading partner in Latin America, accounting for 
13% of exports to and for two-thirds of imports from 
that area. Mexico was again the most important 
export market showing a one-quarter gain to $22.9 
million, with principal increases in primary and 
semi-fabricated steel, non-farm machinery and syn- 
thetic plastics. But the switch in Canadian pur- 
chases of raw cotton from Mexico to the United 
States resulted in reducing total imports from 
Mexico by 71% to $9.4 million. Brazil was Canada’s 
third leading trading partner, with a doubling in 
exports to $10.8 million but somewhat reduced 
imports to $16 million. The main export gains were 
in newsprint, rolling mill products, locomotives, 
aluminum, copper and electrical apparatus. On the 
import side, there was some gain for coffee, which 
accounted for almost four-fifths of total imports 
from Brazil. Trade with Colombia was substantially 
lower. Exports fell by one-third to $6.8 million, 
mainly due to the sharp fall in aircraft, but there 
was a sizable gain for synthetic plastics. Imports 
dropped by one-quarter to $9.3 million, as a result 
of lower purchases of coffee and the disappearance 
of crude petroleum. 


1. See Chapter IJ for a detailed description of 
Canada’s trade with Venezuela. 
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Canada’s trade with South American countries 
other than Venezuela, Brazil and Colombia was 
markedly higher than a year ago, especially in the 
case of exports where most of the gain was contri- 
buted by Argentina whose purchases from Canada 
quadrupled. On the import side there were sub- 
stantial gains for Crile and Peru. Imports from Cuba 
fell by more than the increase in exports to that 
country, and this was also the case for Canada’s 
tetal trade with Latin American countries in the 
Caribbean islands. ‘Total Canadian exports to 
Central America were three and a half times larger 
than last year, Panama accounting for almost all 
of the increase for the area with a gain of 800%. 
Imports from Central America went up much more 
moderately than did exports. Canada’s imports from 
that area consisted as usual mostly of bananas 
which accounted for virtually all the purchases of 
this commodity from Latin America, with sharp 
gains for Costa Rica and Honduras but marked 
declines for Ecuador and Panama. Imports of coffee, 
again the other leading import from Central America, 
were higher, Guatemala contributing close to three- 
fifths of the total and two-fifths of the increase. 


The following statement lists nine leading 
items which accounted for 93.1% and 92.9% of total 
imports from Latin America in the respective first 
half-years of 1956 and 1957. Columns I and III re- 
present the value of these commodities in 1956 and 
1957, and Column II shows the quantities in 1957 
valued at the average prices prevailing in 1956, 
Thus, for comparison between the two half-year 
periods, the equivalent quantity movements are 
indicated by changes from Column I to Column III, 
and the equivalent price movements are indicated 
by changes from Column II to Column III. 


In the first half of 1957 there was a 2% value 
gain for the sample as a whole, with a 2.5% decline 
in volume and a 4.6% price increase. Last year the 
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total value of the cominodities in the sample rose 
23.1%, resulting from an even somewhat larger 
advance in volume combined with a slight fall in 
the average price level. Petroleum again dominated 
the sample with a value gain which more than offset 
the decline for all the other items taken together. 
Among those commodities which went up in value, 
for petroleum and nuts this was largely due to an 
increase in the quantities purchased but there was 
also some price increase, while in the case of 
vegetables price went down but volume rose much 
more sharply. Offsetting price and volume move- 
ments took place for bananas and sugar, with no 
change in value. The value drop in coffee was 
largely,and that in fuel oils and raw cotton entirely, 
caused by a lower volume of imports. But in the 
case of manila fibres the decline in value resulted 
wholly from the reduced price level for this com- 
modity. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COMPCSITION OF CANADIAN TRADE 


Change in Classification of Exports of Uranium Ores and Concentrates 


Prior to October 1, 1954, exports of uranium 
ores and concentrates were included in export sta- 
tistical item 6580, non-ferrous ores, n.o.p. at 
nominal values only. This procedure resulted in a 
significant undercounting of the total value of 
Canadian exports; during the first nine months of 
1954: alone, the shortfall amounted to $17 million. 
Consequently, as of October 1, 1954; arrangements 
were made to show the true value of uranium ex- 
ports, but to prevent its disclosure uranium ores and 
concentrates were transferred to statistical item 
8490, drugs and chemicals, n.o.p. 


Restrictions on the publication of statistics 
relating to exports of uranium have been recently 
relaxed, and a new export statistical item 6560 has 
been established to cover uranium ores and concen- 
trates from January 1, 1957. The transfer of uranium 
from export statistical item 8490 to item 6560 has 
affected all the alternative classifications of Ca- 
nadian trade in the following way. 


Changes due to Transfer of 
Uranium from 8490 to 6560 
as of January 1, 1957 


Commodity 
Classification 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
to 
Non-ferrous Metals and Products 


By Component 
Material 


Mixed Origin 
By Origin to 
Mineral Origin 


Fully or Chiefly Manufactured 
to 
Raw Materials 


By Degree of 
Manufacture 


Miscellaneous and Unclassified 
By Purpose to 
Producers’ Materials 


Chemicals 
By the S.I.T.C. to 
Crude Materials, Inedible 


All exports of uranium during October 1, 1954 
to December 31, 1956 went to the United States, 
and amounted to $8.1 million in 1954; $26.5 million 
in 1955 and $45.8 million in 1956. The relevant 
tables (IV, VI, XVII, XXVI, XXVII) in this Review 
are adjusted retroactively for the transfer of uranium 
as discussed above. In addition, the accompanying 
tables show Canada’s expofts, according to alter- 
native trade classifications, to all countries and to 
the United States, unadjusted as well as adjusted 
for the change in classification of uranium, for the 
period October 1, 1954 to December 31, 1956. 


Table 10 shows exports to all countries accord- 
ing to the alternative classifications of Canadian 
trade in 1954-56, without an adjustment for the 
transfer of uranium, and Table 11 presents the same 
information but taking account of the change in 
classification of uranium. On an unadjusted basis, 
exports of non-ferrous metals constituted 18.3% of 
the export total in 1954 with an increase of 3.9% 
over 1953; 19.3% of total exports in 1955 with a 
16.6% gain on the preceding year; and 19.1% in 
1956 with a 10.6% rise over the previous year. On 
an adjusted basis, exports of non-ferrous metals 
accounted for respectively 18.5%, 19.9% and 20% 
of total exports in 1954+56, with corresponding 
increases of 5.1%, 18.9% and 12.5%. On an unad- 
justed basis, exports of chemicals and allied 
products constituted 4:2% of the export total in 
1954: with a 17% increase over 1953; 4:9% of total 
exports in 1955 with a 30.2% gain on the preceding 
year; and 4.7% in 1956 with a 8.9% rise over the 
previous year. On an adjusted basis, exports of 
chemicals and allied products accounted for respec- 
tively 4%, 4.3% and 3.8% of total exports in 1954+56, 
with corresponding increases of 11.1% in 1954:and 
19.8% in 1955 but a 0.4% decline in 1956. 


In the classification by origin, exports of min- 
eral origin, on an unadjusted basis, showed a de- 
cline of 2.6% in 1954, and an increase of 23.8% in 
1955 and of 15.5% in 1956. On an adjusted basis, 
exports of mineral origin fell 1.9% in 1954; and 
rose 25.2% in 1955 and 16.5% in 1956. Exports of 
mixed origin, unadjusted, declined 4:7% in 1954; 
and went up 13% in 1955 and 26.3% in 1956. Ad- 
justed, exports of mixed origin dropped 8.2% in 
1954; and advanced 4:8% in 1955 and 20.8% in 1956. 


In the classification by degree of manufacture, 
exports of raw materials, on an unadjusted basis, 
went down 20% in 1954; and rose 6.2% in 1955 
and 30% in 1956. On an adjusted basis, exports of 
raw materials fell 19.4% in 1954'and went up 7.9% 
in 1955.and 31% in 1956. Exports of fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods, unadjusted, declined 3.5% in 
1954' and rose 6.1% in 1955 and 8.2% in 1956. Ad- 
justed, exports of fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods went down 4:1% in 1954'and increased by 5% 
in 1955 and 7.1% in 1956. 


In the classification by purpose, exports of 
producers’ materials, on an unadjusted basis, fell 
5.9% in 1954. and rose 14.2% in 1955 and 12.4% in 
1956. Adjusted, exports of producers’ materials 
declined 5.6% in 1954, and advanced 14.8% in 
1955 and 12.9% in 1956. Exports of miscellaneous 
and unclassified articles, unadjusted, went up 
19.5% in 1954; declined 7.5% in 1955, and rose 
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Unadjusted for Uranium 


TABLE 16. Exports to All Countries, 1954-1956, according to Alternative Classifications 
£7000 $7000 $7000 % % a 


Domestic Exports 


Classification and Group 


By Component Material: 
Mericultura land WEgeya ble wELOMUCIS) Siscesccsccssssacccscssceccaccsseanacesocecnestecesese 803,481 752,348 974, 964 20.7 17.6 20.4 
AnimalsvandyAmimal Producis Wixce-ssveccsnurdsesccseevecacesccecccscvinnsosess cceseagentere sauce 269, 861 263, 621 260, 249 7.0 Guz 5.4 
PIDLOS a MeOMbMES: Andy ET OCU CES cre cenesestentevea nace creda cvs cseseacesaccasanessoretanserds cones: 20, 969 22, 816 22,568 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Wood. Wood Products and tPa pen (sec: vcsosassstesccceseccctccesnescsesevacesdaccncocactssseressne 1,378,354 1,520,921 1,514,458 J0e0 Be) 31.6 
ANON LANG TUS) PrOUMUCTS , cccsevescrececeseronecsserexcusdscanenenscesevecs\seatauerecoactanccresseversssse 300, 692 398, 782 458, 349 ak 9.3 9.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 709, 017 826,390 913, 694 Ness 19.3 19.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 145, 573 206, 200 292,100 Bho {) 4.8 6.1 
GhemicalsiandpAliided Products Auseeesccn en ee eee oscars ee steerer 161, 293 210, 040 228,631 4.2 4.9 4.7 
Miscellaneous Comm OGULVESis.. cccssussnascenevcssvenrsatevesteanessaccuastacecosesnonkeserenicetess 92,031 80, 666 124, 233 2.4 Wo) Va) 

Domestic Exports 

By Origin: 
PALM OPV U) cee reat ce tec cncaatacmetanncaracavascantvsrsvasassssevqnevcacenesssontencencnescesacasdlecesPecoreaeers 928,574 870,375 1,088, 337 2309 20.3 22enG 
Wild Life Origin 24,453 30, 347 27, 807 0.6 0.7 0.6 
IMepriime Ord ans <. ceecevecccecetecenescoeercascesasese née teerscaecoessusveseusseneta sq saseisozsencnecasesbecess 132,094 128, 144 1325120 3.4 B36 (0) 2.8 
FORCES PAOr ROM Me. see ehec eebe ay dace cceecntmeneranavcceeanara vadeciesaet eter snticnsnsdscbanhesevtecverteeed 1,378,597 1,521,437 1,514,582 30m) 35.5 31.6 
Min@rali@raeint...5 ., ccvccrcceseradeceteccacstesacceressveeveiee<osesuavececeacacreccaswtuaceanncedrscssncdssecse LALST Doon peo OOo uml, (lena oo 30.9 34.6 Siar t/ 
LS eSNG UM Qe RP ee ory en nV ORR 18 oes a 219,996 248,577 314, 015 Deal 5.9 6.6 


Domestic Exports 


By Degree of Manufacture: 
Rae Materials icc: sacabewscassscvacnctoesucteseoes re: Santa soses cues sarees Sestvunatenseececusssewuseeytewess 
Partially Manufactured .............. 
Fully or Chiefly ManufacturedL 


1,062,275 1,128,038 1,466,999 27.4 26.3 30.6 
1,275,371 1,515,244 1,549, 829 32.9 35.4 32.4 
1,543,626 1,638,502 1,772,917 39.7 38.3 37.0 


Domestic Exports 


By Purpose: 


PROUNCETS “MAb er i@lS.o cccic,sssscesacactvenctacesrensccetenesaretestastaen noth cousncsseseronunntcettess 25 900 LOU sop oMOPSSoN onl Oliooe 76.0 8,0 79.1 
PROGUCENSPEGULDME IL ceta.s.cesentercccstacserccvaresrceccoutedore tac cutentesatatsuttoer:asareeee teers 206, 038 213,678 224,770 Dare De 0 4.7 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants cab esiteercs alia’ Sa 26,422 37,625 OD 0.6 0.8 
UREANS DOM cocect tun ccscnaecatesvatnacsesnse scrhessadsncents tetcaces avacncuctacddes scteeonetisn Pevtastdtecmeneso 82,015 89, 089 121,395 Pie) ea! OXSE) 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and Industry ..............cccscscssssssssscsrsvesecees 8,745 10, 984 11,358 0.2 OS 0.3 
CONSUMETS 7 GOOUS wecsaterecceates accesses tos kecsteccesocse tas eotanetiosaieeateolerorsuctesnatnceiseees 421,376 395, 643 409, 039 10.9 922, Roe 
PAVeLATUMals: Lor sOOd yaeccacavesccsex.cteveeetas eotoee neee conte caer ear e 11 203 Sinha 1,165 O23 0.1 2 

Miscellaneous and Unclassified } «sete snste- seer eee es 184,188 170, 443 196,702 Sees 4.0 . 4.1 

Total Exports 


By the S.I.T.C.: 


EN OOG scdeaussenp sous cons tetee sosaease dance sraeewiarsttr canteacSccuc lone STURT d ASSESS eda sce C REST 892, 209 797, 902 997, 747 22.6 18.3 20.5 
BSVeEIaees And. TODA CCOnm ners esercstes cece cteeeteesere eee eet 81,252 91,644 90,111 oral 2.1 1TA9 
Crude: Materialsinedible ete ecrcccece rece eee ear eeecre reenter 1,098,079 1,324,204 1,378,372 27.8 30.4 28.3 
Mineral Puels iubricantssand mle ctricitye sccm ccc ccec eee ceretieeaare PAIR PAID: 58,399 137,472 O35 13 2.8 
ATMA eee Wer eta bles Ol sacl Cah) ts meses eee een ene neo 6,178 10, 761 14,721 0.2 0.3 0.3 
CO ETHIGTSY CL Bae Rk Sor ds ee oo con Mth oe he Aca Uma § IO I Ce 193,718 242,377 266, 286 4.9 5.6 5.5 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material] ..0.......ccccccccsesccecscecccescceeeceeees 1,330,533 1,487,536 1,585,689 Seiki 34.2 32.6 
Machinery anda transport Esqulpmentreccen cccsces-ccecnsoacese steer ceceenceectecteeee es 272,680 280, 749 319, 450 6.9 Sad 6.6 
Miscellaneous: Manutactured Articles: 2. .ter..cicccct-sereec eins 29,222 30,379 35, 811 0.7 Ory 0.7 
Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities 22, 834 PU ess: 37,487 0.6 0.6 0.8 


1. Exports of uranium included as follows (in thousands): $8,056 in 1954; $26,533 in 1955; $45,777 in 1956. 
2. Less than 0.1%. 
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TABLE 11. Exports to All Countries, 1954-1956, according to Alternative Classifications 


Adjusted for Uranium 


Classification and Group 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
% % 


$’000 $’000 $’000 J 
Domestic Exports 


el 


By Component Material: 


ACICM Gua land! Vie? eta bles Prod UCtS ww costes: sxaansateraercessessessvssstesvereme coset eee 803, 481 752, 348 974, 964 205%: 17.6 20. 
AMUMASUANGBAN TINA ErOCUCES) cox. aaam tie teaeretceors ccctsttes Rater oa aston oes 269, 861 263, 621 260, 249 20 6,2 De 
Beires  TENtes ahd’ PrOdUCts «cv. seesdtl voasd slesssensoset cearstls evascezcondors iecdeace 20, 969 22, 816 22, 568 5) 0.5 0 
MYOOd mUOOdMPrOdUCtS, and IPaper 2a aseueemrcsccscivtecttcckdetecieosccsctessereneteetes 1,378,354 1,520,921 1,514,458 By) 354,0 31 
HOM AGUS BEOGUCUSS .vsrcsstcnsecoocectencasste order rtneansaushde tease ennecaldavcscem mover teres 390, 692 398, 782 458, 849 Aut 9.3 9. 
Non=Herrouse Metals, andseroducts=pome ame ee ttn cetera T17, 072 852, 923 959, 471 1805 19.9 20 
Non-MetalliceMinerals and SProdtiGts) sarc ccreetsces<cssecssvecoteezetescesanacsennosteteces 145, 573 206, 200 292, 100 eT 4.8 6 
Gremicalsvand Allied Products: s.csccccscstacteosey os cccunt oevocosvectnudccnaesaetenete tec 153, 238 183, 507 182, 854 BA) 4.3 oe 
92,031 80, 666 124, 233 2.4 179 2 
Domestic Exports 
By Origin: 
ReaD IA OME Ue Ses av vsceccan scocwetestte tows chcsevasche sven cacseteuteacensaue crore tecbactetsovenensetevetucct cesta 928, 574 870,375 1,088, 337 23.9 20.3 Ze 
WaT Clr T he: ORE LH wesc casncoacevesovescosacvesscatsceteorteesstvae cos cdacttcesdeet eeseseiesetetsavsn deeetedos 24, 453 30, 347 27, 807 no 0.7 0. 
WArdin GOZO lee sec. ceecs svanscrtrcrcescossectecetncct emer suet eco caurens tatetnee iattncuentenett eee tie 132,094 128, 144 132) 20 3.4 i540) 2 
TRONS SLAOLUSIMI Gs asssssasercecveoceceeveccnctuccteesteccaccvavececsueesensteseteoteceses deius cceveeserectcerate IPSC AO OIML OUI Onm mL OL a ose SOM D 35.5 Sl 
Minerale Onipinteessan eames cre. ent eevee ce tnars etree tas sesteeee ees 1,205,614 1,509,438 1,758, 062 Sits a 20n0 36. 
EX Gai Odometer s des cov code vate tree cae cate cstiwnasettan eovcstesentovaiacs colts scet¥arentennsdesenonuieeeteeeras 211, 940 222,044 268, 239 5.5 Sua 5, 
Domestic Exports 
By Degree of Manufacture: 
RawaMatenialstor cect meaes ene ee Mek... Meow cen. c cee ees 1 O2OPSSIeeel a O45 de ly olen PHS 27.0 31; 
Partially Mannta Cture ds 5:20. sc..occoccaccuccevtcesdevewccosesensbs sbyvensstccessoacceadsvoucvackest seen 15-275; Sule dob) 244 154951829 3259 35.4 a2. 
Hublv on Chietly: Manufactured <y.cte:ccecsuscesccssvetedsccscscacerveseteccsesseenacecsuvesectrsaye NOs OOM Ly Olle OOM lye r2i L40 3905 37.6 36. 
Domestic Exports 
By Purpose: 
PTOUUCCT SMA LCT IAG emer eeere cee ee ne as ee ee none A 2,958,212 3,396,921 3, 833, 469 76.2 79.3 80. 
ETOGUCEHS aH CUA DINOM Grreserccsccorcssecscederesteccenacvass ten steassenscetesvarecesessususceoeeenusesartes 206, 038 213, 678 224, 770 Dad BAe 4, 
HUCIM HNOCIHICLEVE ANG ul DINCANTS x. senectvercteccce sce: asaresevenatictversasecsoseevesecets sands MipooL 26, 422 37, 625 0.5 0.6 0. 
BULAN S DOM bea trecccsacscuces sonccarsctesescvxeseysacunstareceuestevsucrcsseesestacesesencsancaceseanscaremeeesiers 82,015 89, 089 121,395 2.1 Pye oe 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and INGUSEtIry oo... eeeeeseeeeeeeeeceeeeeeenenees 8, 745 10, 984 11, 358 OZ 0.3 0. 
G@ONSWMENS F GOOG: sccccsasess coseces ca cca date tanseestusereetecasceosceteocsedhedscscs cévecstduedsndtalstwsss 421, 376 395, 643 409, 039 10.9 9F.2 8. 
ive Animals fOr OOG ycc seve ccovaavs cecsesentceteasdescs casssveertauavs secccsvevecestuseessesersss> 11, 203 5,137 1, 165 (583 Oral 2 
Miscellaneousvand: UnClass ihre dl fecccccrincsscuestssacasccacceeescesstctsccscasessetoesscecsnceree 176, 132 143, 910 150, 925 455 3.4 3s 
Total Exports 
By the S.I.T.C.: 
LOO Cicseten es eet resesavecex sect encceesecncatrecessecse ct trecesee ttre peda cuacsctonetosessasoces saascaeneqencasesese0 892, 209 797, 902 997, 747 22.6 18.3 20. 
BOVELELCCeATICm ODACCOM er csc sercete cadacee cots tacccasatzecnsedtetiasesscotunswescusvdteaetonnecrs 81, 252 91, 644 90,111 wil ZAsal 1, 
Crude Materials, Inedible! 1,106,134 1,350,737 1,424, 148 28. 0 31.0 29. 
Mineral, Puels; Wubricants and HlCCtICl ty) ccrcccccsversccesccteceancosvereserenvenescsorrats 20, 212 58, 399 137, 472 0.5 tts 2. 
AniMalvand Veretable OUls Ande Was ..ccccccsescscccnscrsecssccexedsacncsanererencasesansyneon 6,178 10, 761 La Z 0.2 0.3 0: 
MOET ICA IS) piesa tecccsecsesssec-cotesseptcassarscc cess (asccnacenesnscosacserentatensesees Hee 185, 662 215, 844 220, 508 4.7 5. 0 4, 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material 1,330,533" 1, 487, 536° 1, 585;'689 SBy 7 34. 2 3a 
MACHINERY And  TrAaNSPOLt: MAQUIPMENE ...<c..-:ccscccsscsecscosscscsccacsssonstprevenccansnvendnes 272, 680 280, 749 319, 450 6.9 6.5 6. 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles oo... eceseeeeeeeeseeeees Ree 29,222 30,379 35, 811 0.7 On 0. 
Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities 22, 834 PAE | oS} 37, 487 0.6 0.6 0. 
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1. Exports of uranium included as follows (in thousands): $8,056 in 1954; $26,533 in 1955; $45,777 in 1956. 
2. Less than 0.1%. 
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TABLE 12. Exports to the United States, 1954-1956, according to Alternative Classifications 


Unadjusted for Uranium 


Classification and Group 


By Component Material: 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
Animals and Animal “PROMUGEGI is. ceiosre ses cette es osencsaduneiass omacsheosesocsmentanvandeeess 
Fibres, Textiles and Products 

Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Iron ‘and its) Products: .ciccsteseciesecacsciecamenenceauens Cove ness -asntien veterstaas see sostupsssemeconeres 
NoneHerrous Metals randnenGduccst css snesercernvasscesacrtusadeenocsrasgsseeesenccanmtaccd 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 
Ghemicals-and Allied Products. cccesseccesescsss- ccna avs caetoanenepcew eer pea tees 
Miscellaneous: Commodities: .v..c:..as0s.sssececcstatasvcdessseceestsssvececsss>seccecsos-tsssecerseas 


By Origin: 
Bari) OPV SU) Giks ix sesscaccsscnencae se sasveseaassnsceeagh-cuuuieteoossuvaveesurevscentveesnarasvonstete «ceseaoes 
Wild Life Origin .... 
Marine Origin 
Forest Origin 
Mineral Origin 
MIRO Opticdtte e. vavcucesscceececcsoteeessaanuscennstiecenecseg eee sa cect auheeeaan Wade elses os avenaumeptwenenssens 


By wegree of Manufacture: 
RAW ic MACECPIGIS | <25-cs.scccvsnee: eeccace sts canmeaaree er eneet te uces Sus toeete eee sts fveceat acts odetaenes 
Partially Manufactured ............... — 
Bialily ons Ghiehly Mean titac tune clase semen emere ese etme nse one ere 


By Purpose: 
Producers *Material s: ..:cvwsieetvesceccscnsatassocecencrdest ccenssave een dedeencatecccecetweseweeeeees 
Producers 2WquipMeNt: sigs tisvscse cece senctracastoccetucsvecesensedlecasvaddstdeesscseessacoutostereteces 
Puel! Hlectricity and Lubricants: Seeacectecscerccts-ss-nnesets octets aanssecceeeuans cenarsa sas 
ALY ES DONG? aticsah dee ctecseevc scotearaeesaaeee wanton eee ace sd oe 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and Mdustry,  <ccscccsssessscessesenescaesecessseseees 
WONSUMENS”*GOOGS: .1cass288scdseks overs conevas sdeeeoncaucedtesncsasoleusteesadcctecascesssnernene sterner: 
Liver Animal ssfor sod & -cvtccceccossceccsaectaecccnecseecsose anaes resol tas 
Miscellaneoustand) Unclassified =) ..ssi.aeensce cost esererce ee meee 


By the SLT.C.: 
PUOOG: sissoncacsopeasncoteutcsaac dang dts denasanccua scccsnduseeseetess ich cane atutenscementacssave acetates cae eaveces 
Beverages and Tobacco ... 
Crude Materials, Inedible 
Mineral Fuels; Lubricants andumlectricityvarncse-scceeccseccssee eerste 
Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats 
Chemicals st fica. dccesh eecg a ee ee oe ee 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material] ..........::::ccccssscssscsesssceessssersees 
Machinery and Transport Equipment 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles 
Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities .........cscsccsccscesseesesseseeessees 


$’000 


$’000 % 
Domestic Exports 


213, 325 160, 528 199, 334 be Gus 
183, 721 181, 457 177, 468 7.9 ie 
10, 720 10, 257 11, 304 m5 0.4 
DLO 1221026" IW 243R9ns 47.8 47.7 
168, 580 POIs SND) 260, 665 Ue B 8.8 
383, 957 443, 690 489, 983 16.6 iS 
98, 413 149, 440 224, 840 4x2: 5. 8 
85, 910 111, 724 180752 Shai 4.4 
655 15 55, 906 5,392 2.8 DW 
Domestic Exports 
—— 
294, 232 232, 034 265, 947 Te eal 
19, 699 24, 566 21, 923 .8 0.9 
89, 680 91, 612 96, 227 3.9 3.6 
1,107,434 1,221,422 1, 248, 993 47.8 47.7 
676, 790 849,572 1,003, 841 29. 2 Sieh & 
129, 318 140, 136 181, 724 5.6 15s 
as 
Domestic Exports 
474, 886 513, 426 650, 610 20. 5 20. 1 
814, 256 983,403 1,018, 914 335s 0! 38. 4 
1,028,010 1,062,514 1,149,131 44.4 41.5 
r 
Domestic Exports 
1, 789,319 2,047,280 2, 247,671 eters, 80. 0 
123, 242 139, 354 144,131 Bee 5. 4 
12, 516 19, 830 29, 177 0.5 0.8 
31, 676 23, 669 35, 143 1.4 0.9 
4,606 5, 184 5, 889 0. 2 0.2 
224, 942 221,383 235, 097 O57 eer 
1 OR 4, 994 1, 058 0.5 0.2 
| 119, 782 97, 649 119, 889 bo 3.8 
Total Exports 
{+ 
286, 563 229, 940 255, 284 IPA A 8.8 
55, 697 57, 556 65, 882 DS, PB) 
729, 318 888, 467 927, 238 30. 8 34.0 
17, 445 54, 801 130, 703 0.7 Dest 
1, 931 1, 872 1, 914 (eal 0.1 
AS 1.0 138, 519 161, 256 4.8 bad 
991,150 1,057,549 1,124, 340 41.9 40.5 
141, 174 148, 071 165, 948 6.0 Dit 
16, 466 16, 839 20, 164 0.7 0. 6 
14, 585 18, 567 26, 283 0.6 Ong 


| 


44, 


Cle 


44. 
35. 


23. 
36. 
40. 


19. 


1. Exports of uranium included as follows (in thousands) : $8,056 in 1954; $26,533 in 1955; $45,777 in 1956. 


2. Less than 0.1%. 
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TABLE 13. Exports to the United States, 1954-1956, according to Alternative Classifications 


Adjusted for Uranium 


Classification and Group 1954 1956 
$’000 $’000 $’000 To To 


Domestic Exports 


By Component Materials: 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products .... ZB BY) 160, 528 199, 334 a? Gate (ea 
Ama lSranduAndmal er OGUClS Eo. secestcecnacesettoctedantcetsocecceyecseccaseaereceeeretees 183,721 181,457 177,468 -9 hse! 6.3 
FRIDYO SHE Me KGIES ANd TRO WCES) Wi ..cavesenocaestesscccccovseesvontrcerectachposcecetecst cess svecses 10,720 10,257 11,304 od) 0.4 0.4 
‘Wood, Wood Products and Paper 1,107,411 1,221,026 1,248,918 47.8 ca lcetl 44.3 
ANOMM ATSIC SET OC CLS een that coat wor uptctrestwoeserenascs -Ackipes sass roeettoncaenecaeracecteneosetess 168,530 PEND SU 260,665 laa 8.8 9.2 
Non-RlerrousmMetals and) (Products 21.0. ;ecs..cccccessercseseet cccrezsessecesxsleresetercuinesese 392, 013 470, 223 shy (58) 16.9 18.4 19.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .... 98, 413 149, 440 224, 840 4.2 5S 8.0 
ChemicalsrandsA Wied Me TOMUCES Vasiuetccsstce cos ceesndceecssosence- cut seaceeeteebecteeecreces Ts ODO 85,191 84, 975 3.4 as .0 
Misee ManeOusCOmmOGLELS: gecve.snccecos-cessuesste se cssnetesebeaseveseesresesoceseswsaceueteseress 65,115 55,906 1D, 092 2.8 a2 =f 


Domestic Exports 


By Origin: 


Farm Origin ......... FeuaSGa crac sales ccadaasss Sco sp sensei eusor RUReeh SaCses iss oacyvossoapscvesse sand zessseeant aout 294, 232 232, 034 265, 947 nal Su5) 
Wild Life Origin ae 19,699 24, 566 21, 923 1.0 8 
MARINO MOPS II Stee waxponce se cccdaspastue dove cevev seeker cee cuuac succes suuvaetuceudenvesseus coweadvsennacsoees 89, 680 91,612 96), 227 3.6 3.4 
FROTES GOL SI Wears scscdeestacest saevevucseeeeeosessosesesesassdavesssonsasnvossadpucccssaosacesssesensigsesness 1 07, 4384 915 220,422) 2 243).993: 47.7 44.3 
Minera luOricin = —eeeee teens enue s 684, 845 876,105 1,049,613 34.2 Sites 7 
MINK UOT ISLE eeccctseccestcccabesvancesesrieccsséesoxuseesveecuncresecustosescesevaecssissperesvede soci teustae 121, 262 113,603 135, 947 4.4 4.8 
Domestic Exports 

By Degtee of Manufacture: 
Raw Materials ou... 482, 942 539, 959 696, 387 20.9 Pailin th 24.7 
Partially Mantifa CUUneC Ueercs -cscs.teevccaccceteneasets cerscecscenseseccesestessdoescsccasecsussnsesscess 814, 256 983,403 1,018,914 So! 38.4 36.1 
Bulls OLiC nie rly cMAnuiaCrulre Ui svcsccecssccsossccescencsteconcosccetticaacsrtetessctevocesccetenars 1,019; 955' 15°085,,981 “171037354 44.0 40,5 39.2 

Domestic Exports 

By Purpose: 
PROcUCerSoIMatCHials eee ame mene et mts acm mete eee 1,797,374 2,073,813 2,293,448 77.6 81.0 81.4 
PROCUCETS # OAUADIM CIC rccecersrosecstecstevecctetecstasscenececsesccsetanetcnttnccovensconeersecetore =< 123, 242 139, 354 144,131 ae: 5.4 Boil 
AUC IDLE CIPICIEYAANGH INO PICANUS eres etesntecetcsetecersesctevcccsersstascesccesssecastsacshess 12,516 19, 830 29,777 ONS 0.8 ial 
BIROMS DOR scceercacescestssetitecscecseoncesteeecewteronsoravesccons sacccerescsosccortavsacsocsnancroceesmecnceds 31,675 23,669 35,143 1.4 0.9 1.3 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and INnduStry ...........ccsccesessserereeneesecseeenes 4,606 5,184 5, 889 022 0.2 0.2 
Consumers’ Goods 224, 942 221, 383 235, 097 9.7 Sur Gos! 
Live Animals for Food 11, 071 4,994 1, 058 0.5 OR, 2 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified MDI PAT 71,116 74, 112] 4.8 Des} 2.6 

Total Exports 

By the S.I.T.C.: 
BOO” iau.ccssstetntprecans evevascecseseo 286,563 229,940 255, 284 Weal 8.8 8.9 
Beverages and Tobacco 55,697 57,006 65, 882 Oe PA Boe 
Crude WMateria seine diblesa se cesre cre memes. ceurtes cere extcce aereernentenerere see 737,374 915,000 973, 015 ole 35.0 Bano 
Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity 17, 445 54, 801 130, 703 On, Qe 5 
Animal and) Vegetable Oils amd ats. ....c.css.sescssccsusensessenssssseveceseceesesvenrcess 1, 931 1,872 1,914 Ort 0.1 1 
Chemical See werasassctosccteca:corestsee atte cacasec ceostncascsnecicssesnenauetoverseemersesverenerssease 105, 054 111, 986 115,479 4.4 4.3 4.0 
Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material .... 991,150 1,057,549 1,124,340 41.9 40.5 39.0 
Machinery, and: Trans port MOUIPMEMG) cercsesccosesesesecenrcccevesscececesancsscsosrasasecsencess 141,174 148, 071 165, 948 6.0 Bai 5.8 
Miscellaneous Manufactured (ATliCleSisccs.csscccsssccteecoserssscstasscooenacrocovenrasesosare 16, 466 16, 839 20, 164 aft 0.6 0.7 
Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities 14, 585 18, 567 26,283 0.6 0.7 0.9 


1. Exports of uranium included as follows (in thousands): $8,056 in 1954; $26,533 in 1955; $45,777 in 1956. 
2. Less than 0.1%. 
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15.4% in 1956. Adjusted, exports of miscellaneous 
and unclassified articles increased 14:3% in 1954, 
fell 18.3% in 1955, and rose 4:9% in 1956. 


In the classification by the S.I.T.C., exports 
of crude materials, inedible, on an unadjusted basis, 
went up 7.5% in 1954; 20.6% in 1955 and 4.1% in 
1956. Adjusted, exports of crude materials, inedible, 
advanced 8.3% in 1954; 22.1% in 1955 and 5.4% in 
1956. Exports of chemicals, unadjusted, rose 13% 
in 1954, 25.1% in 1955 and 9.9% in 1956. Adjusted, 
exports in chemicals went up 8.3% in 1954, 16.3% 
in 1955 and 2.2% in 1956. 


Table 12 shows exports to the United States 
according to the alternative classifications of 
Canadian trade in 1954-56, without an adjustment 
for the transfer of uranium, and Table 13 presents 
the same information but taking account of the 
change in classification of uranium. Exports of 
non-ferrous metals, on an unadjusted basis, con- 
stituted 16.6% of the export total to the United 
States in 1954 with a decline of 6% from 1953; 
17.3% of total exports in 1955 with a 15.6% increase 
over the previous year; and 17.4% in 1956 with a 
10.4% gain over the preceding year. On an adjusted 
basis, exports of non-ferrous metals accounted for 
respectively 16.9%, 18.4% and 19% of total exports 
to the United States in 1954-56, with a 4% fall in 
1954, and an increase of 20% in 1955 and 13.9% in 
1956. Exports of chemicals and allied products, on 
an unadjusted basis, constituted 3.7% of the export 
total to the United States in 1954'with an increase 
of 1.5% over 1953; 4:4% in 1955 with a 30% advance 
on the preceding year; and 4:6% in 1956 with a 17% 
gain over the previous year. On an adjusted basis, 
exports of chemicals and allied products accounted 
for respectively 3.4%, 3.3% and 3% of total exports 
to the United States in 1954-56, with a fall of 8% 
in 1954; a 9.4% increase in 1955, and a decline of 
0.3% in 1956. 


In the classification by origin, exports of 
mineral origin, on an unadjusted basis, declined 


6.6% in 1954, but rose 25.5% in 1955 and 18.2% in 
1956. On an adjusted basis, exports of mineral 
origin fell 5.4% in 1954, and advanced 27.9% in 
1955 and 19.8% in 1956. Exports of mixed origin, 
unadjusted, declined 9.7% in 1954, and went up 
8.4% in 1955 and 29.7% in 1956. Adjusted, exports 
of mixed origin fell 15.3% in 1954:and 6.3% in 1955, 
but advanced 19.7% in 1956. 


In the classification by degree of manufacture, 
exports of raw materials, on an unadjusted basis, 
dropped 8.5% in 1954, but went up 8.1% in 1955 and 
26.7% in 1956. Adjusted, exports of raw materials 
declined 6.9% in 1954, and rose 11.8% in 1955 and 
29% in 1956. Exports of fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods, on an unadjusted basis, fell 4:2% in 1954, 
and went up 3.4% in 1955 and 8.2% in 1956. Ad- 
justed, exports of fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods declined 5% in 1954, but rose 1.6% in 1955 
and 6.5% in 1956. 


In the classification by purpose, exports of 
producers’ materials, on an unadjusted basis, 
dropped 4:5% in 1954; but went up 14:4% in 1955 
and 9.8% in 1956. Adjusted, exports of producers’ 
materials fell 4:1% in 1954; and advanced 15.4% in 
1955 and 10.6% in 1956. Exports of miscellaneous 


‘and unclassified articles, on an unadjusted basis, 


rose 18% in 1954; declined 18.5% in 1955 and went 
up 22.8% in 1956. Adjusted, exports of miscel- 
laneous and unclassified articles advanced 10.1% 
in 1954; fell 36.3% in 1955 and increased 4:2% in 
1956. 


In the classification by the S.I.T.C., exports 
of crude materials, inedible, on an unadjusted 
basis, rose 3.7% in 1954, 21.8% in 1955 and 4.4% 
in 1956. Adjusted, exports of crude materials went 
up by 4.9% in 1954; 24:1% in 1955 and 6.3% in 
1956. Exports of chemicals, unadjusted, declined 
2.3% in 1954'and rose 22.5% in 1955 and 16.4% in 
1956. Exports of chemicals, adjusted, fell 9.2% in 
1954 but advanced 6.6% in 1955 and 3.1% in 1956. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics— Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived 
from information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the borders of the country, 
These movements are recorded in terms of value 
and, where possible, of quantity. The statistics do 
not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 
behind the movement of goods, the method and time 
of payment being affected by many other factors, 
The documents received by the Customs Division of 
the Department of National Revenue are the source 
of information on values and quantities, For the 


correct 


interpretation of the data the following 


definitions and explanations of terms as used in 
Canadian trade statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Values and Quantities. These are based 
upon the declarations of exporters and 
importers aS subsequently checked (and 
sometimes revised) by customs officials, 


Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
“Exports of Canadian Produce’’ include all 
Canadian products exported, and also all 
exports of commodities of foreign origin 
which were changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada, 
These exports are valued at the actual 
amount received or to be received by the 
exporter in Canadian dollars, exclusive of 
freight, insurance, handling and _ other 
charges, In effect, export values are taken 
f.o.b. point of shipment for export. 


Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Fixports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ include any goods previ- 
ously imported which are exported from 
Canada unchanged in form, Their value is 
the actual amount received by the exporter 
in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, 
insurance, handling and other charges, 


Imports, ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’? include all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials; in effect, 
imports on which all duties were paid and 
which passed from customs control into the 
possession of the importer. Canadian import 
statistics do not include goods entering 
customs warehouses, only those released 
for domestic consumption, If the goods are 
re-exported without being cleared for domes- 
tic consumption then they enter neither the 
import statistics nor the re-export statistics, 


It must be emphasized that the fact that 
imports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ 
does not imply that the goods will all be 
consumed in Canada, The term means only 
that they are free to be consumed in Canada 
without further customs formalities, 


(5 


S 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty 
purposes, This is basically the fair market 
value at which equivalent goods would be 
sold for home use in the country from which 
the goods were received, These values there- 
fore exclude all costs of transporting the 
goods to Canada, as well as any export 
duties or import duties which must be paid 
on them; they represent only the cost of the 
goods alone, f.o.b. original point of shipment 
to Canada, In most cases the customs value 
of imports corresponds to the invoice value 
of the goods, It happens occasionally, how- 
ever, that low end-of-season or end-of-run 
invoice values for manufactured goods are 
replaced by values based on the average 
price of the goods over a preceding period, 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency iS converted to Canadian dollars 
at exchange rates authorized by law and 
orders-in-council, These rates generally 
correspond to the commercial rates pre- 
vailing on the date that the goods were 
shipped to Canada, 


Countries to which Trade is Credited. 
Exports are credited to the country to which 
they are consigned, whether or not that 
country possesses a seaboard, The country 
of consignment is that country to which 
goods exported from Canada are, at the time 
of export, intended to pass without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another, 


Imports are credited to the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada, The 
countries of consignment are the countries 
from which the goods came without inter- 
ruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another, These countries are not necessarily 
the countries of actual origin of the goods, 
since goods produced in one country may be 
imported by a firm in another country and 
later re-sold to Canada, In such cases the 
second country would be the country of con- 
signment to which the goods would be 
credited, 


There is one exception to this rule, In 
the case of imports an attempt is made to 
classify by country of origin goods produc- 
ed in Central and South America and con- 
signed to Canada from the United States, 
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The effect of this procedure is discussed 
below, 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not pre- 
cisely the same as calendar months and 
years, The trade recorded for any calendar 
period is that trade for which the relevant 
customs forms have been received at the 


Bureau of Statistics during that calendar 
period, Actual commodity movements lead 
by a few days (but rarely more) the receipt 
of the customs forms, However as the overall 
effect of this procedure on different months 
and years is approximately constant, the 
statistics generally give an adequate picture 
of the movement of goods in given calendar 
periods, 


Imports from Central and South America 


Until the middle of 1946 all imports were 
credited in Canadian trade statistics to the coun- 
tries from which the goods were consigned to 
Canada, Beginning in July, 1946, a new method was 
adopted for the recording of some Canadian imports 
produced in Central or South America (including 
Bermuda and the West Indies), This was to credit 
all shipments of goods originating in Central or 
South America but consigned to Canada from the 
United States (and usually purchased in that 
country) to the country in which they were produced, 


The introduction of the new method has result- 
ed in the recording of goods produced in Central or 
South America but consigned to Canada from the 
United States on the basis of the country of origin 
principle, However, for goods consigned from any 
Central or South American country direct to Canada 
(even when shipped via the United States) classi- 
fication is invariably by country of consignment, 
Thus goods of Paraguayan origin consigned to Ca- 
nada by a merchant in Uruguay would be credited to 
Uruguay in Canadian trade statistics. But if the 
same goods were consigned to Canada by an Ameri- 
can firm from the United States they would be cred- 
ited to the country of origin, namely Paraguay. 


When this change in the recording of imports 
was made in 1946 its effect on Canadian trade 
statistics was not very significant, For under 
immediate postwar trading conditions almost all 
imports of Central or South American origin were 
being consigned to Canada from the country in 
which the goods were produced, However, with the 
return of more normal trading practices a much 
greater proportion of goods originating in Central or 
South America has come to be consigned to Canada 
from entrepédt markets in the United Sates than was 
the case in 1946, 


In 1953 a survey was begun to determine the 
amount of imports which, although credited to 
Central and South American countries, was actually 
consigned to Canada from the United Sates, Starting 
in 1954, the results of this study have been publish- 
ed on a regular basis. 


An analysis of Canada’s imports from countries 
in Central and South America, with regard to the 
significance of shipments consigned from the 
United States as a proportion of the total, reveals 


that the departure from recording on a strict con- 
signment basis tends to affect Canadian trade 
statistics to a varying degree with the different 
countries, Three distinct groups of countries may 
be distinguished ?, 


Statistics of imports from the Commonwealth 
are affected to a negligible extent, An average of 
the yearly data shows that only 1.1% of total imports 
from Commonwealth countries in Central and South 
America were consigned to Canada from the United 
States over the 1953-55 period and 0.6% in 1956, 
The very small proportion of goods consigned from 
the United States in the case of Commonwealth 
countries in this area may be partly explained by 
better shipping connections between Canada. and 
the British West Indies than between Canada and 
most other Central and South American countries, 
Another contributing factor may lie in the encourage- 
ment given to direct shipment to Canadian ports by 
the tariff clause which denies preferential treatment 
to Commonwealth imports which are shipped to 
Canada via a country outside the Commonwealth, 


Imports from the two oil-exporting countries in 
South America (Venezuela and the Netherlands 
Antilles) also show a very small percentage of 
shipments consigned to Canada from the United 
States, The average for the group as a whole was 
2.4% for the 1953-55 period and 1.6% in 1956. 
Petroleum and petroleum products form the greater 
part of Canada’s imports from those two countries, 
and these commodities are normally purchased in 
very large quantities and shipped directly to Ca- 
nada by tanker or via tanker and pipeline, 


The proportion of most of the remaining coun- 
tries’ goods consigned from the United States is 
very much higher than in the case or the first 
two groups, For all countries in this category the 
average for the 1953-55 period was 29.9%, varying 
from about 65% for Honduras, Haiti and Ecuador to 
15% and less for Surinam, Cuba and El Salvador. 
The averages for 1953-55 tend to conceal for many 
countries marked year-to-year fluctuations in the 
proportion of consignments from the United States, 
during that period, as for instance in the case of the 
Dominican Republic, Peru and Puerto Rico, This 


1. See Table 18 in the Review of Foreign Trade, 


. Calendar Year 1956, for imports from Central and South 


America, by principal countries and leading commodities, 
according to country of consignment, in 1953-55 and 1956. 
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TABLE 14. Imports from Selected Countries in Central and South America, by Principal Statistical Items 
Average of 1953-55 and Calendar Year 1956 


Average 1953-55 


Consigned from Consigned from 


Country and Commodity 


Proportion Proportion 
Total Consigned Total Consigned 
Imports from U.S Imports fon ue 
United Country Saal ae United Country se? 
States Credited States Credited 
$’ 000 $’000 N $’000 $7000 $°000 % 
BRAZIL 
OtAM EMD OFtS reat teats cares esac ose cauunseceane seus =teeceeesederenees 32,472 9, 561 22,911 29.4 34, 832 9, 884 24, 948 28.4 
Cocoa -beanss Not TOASCE <...chc.cccc,se-cesevecscacestae 271 L377 335 1,042 24.3 795 192 603 24.2 
Cocoa butter and cocoa paste oo... eeeeeeee 273-4 1, 239 392 847 31.6 588 124 464 Bile I 
OPTS OREENE OT oF. o. dscskaca ccascavecscesotasceresscssuceuceetwas 283 21,530 4,660 16, 870 21.6 24, 851 4,975 19, 876 20.0 
CASTOT OLN IN COLDLC: G.ccsccsertscercsttertotccosastasancceeses 1601 557 268 289 48.1 662 223 439 Sey 
PS OCUOM pared Wid race cet ccs ene cacaavteesdoedanes ceswesctedteetnececes .. 3001 1,150 87 1, 063 7.6 0 0 0 0.0 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres ooo... eesese cess 3413 887 691 196 717.9 2,194 1,747 447 79.6 
Pine, white or other, n.o.p. ....... .. 4052 677 219 458 yA} 571 5 566 0.9 
UIC) 21400) St pled RRO a Sey ba cS ry po Ae 5001 1,395 571 824 40.9 1,791 650 1,141 Bbao 
Silex and crystallized quartz .............. AS SHES 725 53D 190 Uoae 121 119 2 98.3 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. ................ 9270 1,563 1,291 277 82.3 1,598 1,297 301 81.2 
COLOMBIA 
SR CEN TG TINE Ri cI ee ere On 23,450 5,343 18,107 22.8 | 23,056 8,125 14,931 35.2 
BAN ANAS Metres coer eee acetate oe cosa acheta ee ck seeesecttoes 3 1, 538 604 934 39.3 907 55 852 6.1 
Coffee, green 6 28) 21,378 4,736 16, 642 DPE PE 19, 838 8, 066 lee 40.7 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined .............. Milos 380 0 380 0.0 PLE 0 DS OPA 0.0 
COSTA RICA 
LR yn Ee eee ee eee Thy Pe 2,699 5, 023 35.0 3,893 508 3,385 13.0 
ANANASS AL CSM, ceccesactccestesosgustaes cemsesenCleseiiucssaaese 3 6, 999 2,544 4,455 36.3 op, aen 424 2,898 12.8 
Coffee wercen meets nite se tee ec tresentores 283 653 142 Bil a 2 eut 552 19 473 1453 
CUBA 
Total Vir OF tsi cccecscd-c. ac szeccve-sesctesscasctcacasaicseccvacsecnsuocdsvsocese 10,531 1,350 9,181 12.8 12,279 177 11, 502 6.3 
PINGADDICS 7 IVES Niscasscsecccareseoceosenccescstecececceasecass 601 470 ippl 78.2 578 512 66 88.6 
Sugar, for refining ....... 5, 341 1 5, 341 2 6, 373 0 6, 373 0.0 
Cigar leaf, stemmed 551 mace 485 12.0 471 33 388 17.6 
Vass Sy DIehiCy LOn bILCMaADILCc.c.ctcresacessereces ise PAD) ts 1,607 6.6 220 65 OO 209 
ECUADOR 
SBoteals Ms Ort iene ree teens es asecoeesaracssncoce ea seccactececansascanscanies 3,879 2,514 1,365 64.8 4,498 2, 822 1,676 62.7 
IBANANSS HIDES iecasacocscctscdssccdecececeseccssvanansessocestccss 3 2,928 2,161 767 T3256 3,02 2,410 lee 66.4 
WOTLCE ETCOM Gore. caceseusnanssonccecaceccecsastants atassxtatteevts 283 473 91 382 19.2 co 213 298 41.7 
MEXICO 
EU GUN MritP) OU ES Gee act <-cee reece carte venanecssscesc-eneceroonctasteasskerenee 19, 544 7,869 11,675 40.3 41,699 27, 877 13, 822 66. 9 
; ‘ 3.4 
PINEADPlOS,. CALNE ty,.c0cccrcctersteacscoeseseeccetesectiaee 56 734 6 728 0.8 877 30 847 
Peanuts, gTeen .........eceee ah . 94 4,031 202 3, 829 5.0 3,014 260 2,754 Hee 
Tomatoes, fresh ..........0. Peto 2202 177 2,025 8.0 1, 939 179 1,760 . 
POTLC ES PTCOD. &. 5. c.icssvescoosstoavesocs vacenchocosonsesscne veers 283 2,646 735 1,911 218 3, 002 1 Aref tuo 42.5 
OUUON TILE Whcsssvacstedecectreetorenancns .. 3001 6, 274 5,002 972 84.5 28, 205 24, 452 oes poe 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres 8383 719 164 81.4 232 203 2 oe ; 
Fluorspar 224 90 134 40. 2 645 118 527 : 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Less than 0.1%. 
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point is also borne out by a comparison of the 
1953-55 and 1956 data for these and some other 
countries, 


The relatively high proportion of imports 
consigned from the United States in the case of 
the third group of countries in Central and South 
America, aS compared with the Commonwealth 
countries in the area and with Venezuela and the 
Netherlands Antilles, is in part a result of special 
circumstances affecting trade in particular com- 
modities, the structure of the market in each in- 
dividual case strongly influencing the pattern 
of trade, For instance, the factor of greater con- 
venience in procuring relatively small shipments 
of certain goods from a distributing centre rather 
than directly from the country of origin would play 
an important role, 


Table 14 lists the principal imports from six 
selected countries in Central and South America 
(all of which are included in the third group of 
countries discussed above) during 1953-55 and 1956. 
The proportion of consignments from the United 
States of total imports from the six countries 
amounted to 30.1% in the first period and to 41.6% 
in the second.’ But there was a great deal of vari- 
ation in the percentages in any one period, as well 
as in the direction of change from 1953-55 to 1955, 
for both the individual countries and the different 
commodities. 


Petroleum from Colombia, and virtually all of 
the sugar from Cuba, were consigned to Canada 
from these two countries rather than from the United 
States. For a few items, such as synthetic yarns, 
canned pineapples, peanuts and tomatoes, there 


was a very low proportion of consignments from the 
United States. But the opposite was true of sisal, 
istle and tampico fibres, silex and quartz, wax and 
fresh pineapples. A disparity was also recorded in 
the proportion of consignments from the United 
States in the case of some of the commodities that 
come from more than one of the six countries. Thus, 
high averages for cotton from Mexico and bananas 
from Ecuador contrasted with much lower percent- 
ages for cotton from Brazil and bananas from. Co- 
lombia and Costa Rica. But in the case of coffee 
from Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador and 
Mexico in 1953-55, and of sisal, istle and tampico 
fibres from Brazil and Mexico in both periods, the 
averages fell into a fairly close range for each of 
the two commodities. While there was an increase 
from 1953-55 to 1956 in the proportion of consign- 
ments from the United States for total imports from 
the six countries taken together, the reverse was 
the case for Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba and Ecuador. 
Almost all the leading imports from Mexico showed 
an increase in the proportion of consignments from 
the United States. But about half of all the indi- 
vidual commodities listed in Table 14 moved in the 
opposite direction. 


The departure from strict consignment recording 
in the case of imports from Central and South 
America has affected significantly Canadian trade 
statistics from the point of view of many individual 
countries involved. On the other hand, the effect 
on statistics of total imports from the United States 
has been rather small. Recorded imports from the 
United States were during 1953-55 on the average 
only 1.3% less than if the consignment principle 
had been followed consistently. In the case of 
some individual commodities, however, the effects 
would have been obviously quite large. 
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Reference Material Included in Preceding Issues 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volure (Calendar Year 1954, p. 51) 


Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1956, 


15 D2) 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1954, p. 53) 

F.O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1956, p. 54) 

‘‘General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year 1956, p. 54) 

Changes in the Structure of Canadian Imports, 1924-1954 (First Half Year, 1956, p. 31) 
Changes in the Structure of Canadian Exports, 1926-1954 (First Half Year, 1955, p. 27) 
The Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year, 1954, p. 33) 

Exvort and Import Price and Volume Indexes, 1926-1953 (First Half Year, 1954, p. 23) 


Tariff Relations with Countries Distinguished in Canadian Trade Statistics (First Half 


Year, 1954, p. 33) 


Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half Year, 1953, p. 32) 
Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade (Calendar Year, 1952, p. 36) 

Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half Year, 1952, p. 34) 
Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year, 1949, p. 54) 


Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada, Vol. 1, Summary and Analytical 
Tables 
Vol. Il, Exports 
Vol. Ill, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952 
Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926- 
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PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1953-57 


Other 


d All United United Common- 
oeed Countries States Kingdom wealthL and a. 
Ireland 
Domestic Exports 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
VOB Sy eeccecs sexe coaeecscastevrespaesses cuccatenspotueveres 4,117,406 2,418,915 665, 232 245, 692 370,136 198,254 219 Lin 
DOS Foe cers aaucasn teeeubesatvs cesavenessuaccusseveseoree 3,881, 272 Doli Los 653, 408 203, 867 341,335 186, 662 178, 847 
GID) ae arocec art cdecceauccnsamecssncecersenstacpapeessises 4,281, 784 2,559, 343 769, 313 249,929 376, 078 160,830 166,292 
BOSC) fo oveceusccwucevetsseesacueecsoucccteustectssccnvesss 4,789,746 2,818,655 812, 706 253, 360 527,893 176,436 200, 695 
PODS Wiscacste sw eacencesoreecesuscesavacscsescesewcecee 1Q 900, 567 564, 301 123, 934 57,799 Sle PADS: 47,875 49,454 
2Q 1,093,025 624,119 190, 300 67,648 111, 929 51,655 47,373 
3Q 1,073, 871 612,003 192,532 68,413 103, 026 45,116 52, 782 
4Q 1,049, 943 618, 492 158, 466 Dileicas 97,976 53, 607 69, 568 
GDA Wie rics ecescoue tevececcencere ech tecnsscodacdasa 1Q 851,025 526,534 134, 683 37, 896 SORTS 38,128 54,609 
2Q 988,879 594,005 149,911 57, 685 82,390 56, 230 48, 657 
3Q 976, 654 581,443 174,331 51, 681 85,473 46,867 36,859 
4Q 1,064, 714 615,171 194, 483 56, 604 114, 297 45,437 38, 722 
VOUS iesers cas secageceeeentcteereeceeartecsooteree 1Q 951,349 566, 811 182, 802 53, 966 70,591 38, 394 38, 785 
2Q 1,080,526 636,317 201,823 64,346 93, 646 39,394 45,001 
3Q ioe ab esse laf) 661,944 197,991 Bapioa 96,747 43,156 40,106 
4Q 1,136,139 694, 271 186, 697 57,791 115, 094 39,886 42,399 
Hi QE Git crcccssevevecestecesvereccrandacsencenacct-co 1Q 1035) 127, 628,414 179, 792 59, 425 93,506 35, 698 38,291 
2Q 1,234, 798 716,959 189,170 73,044 157,449 44,867 53, 309 
3Q 1,248,201 725, 644 219,012 60, 584 142,654 43,142 ye(sat(o}s) 
4Q 1, 271, 620 7147, 637 224,732 60,307 134, 284 52,730 51,930 
MOB TG reece oncoecsctccescers Aveccaterecceesscoeies 1Q 1,097, 203 643, 136 160,505 55,011 126,435 55,278 56, 338 
2Q 1,189,937 712,554 177,975 61, 691 ipl ysis) 56,478 49,923 

Total Exports 

$’000 | $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
UO Sipeese so cnccoc sow aiceneseveateewcu es vcccl soexceerees 4,172,601 2,463,051 668,874 247, 807 Sao 198,958 221, 198 
UO GS. ot oteee sec neeecctesessventevssessees sectesdesneries 3,946,917 2,367,439 658,315 205,396 345, 634 188,297 181,836 
MOD Sica. seerecnwawnessccestetsanecevccosiecsecsccmteeers 4,351, 284 2,612, 182 773,994 251, 493 383,457 162, 160 167,999 
VOD Gicccciccecccsccscuacsssseentovesavocsesussessoosstesse 4,863,143 2,879,014 818, 432 DSi), BP) 530,918 177, 373 202, 084 
NOD 8s iancccescvacscscvecavcuercutccecccerecccececces 1Q 913, 905 574, 945 124, 661 58,538 Sy7i- cohew | 48,002 49,872 
2Q 1,105, 793 634, 649 191, 128 68, 050 W219 See eo 47,872 
3Q 1,088, 965 624,005 193, 488 69,073 103, 785 45, 292 Dayoue 
4Q 1,063, 937 629, 453 159, 598 52, 146 98,721 53, 888 10, 13h 
NO Aa eee seen se csencths tarcencccteversuee eter 1Q 866, 289 ash tle 139,889 38, 320 60, 848 39,244 54,810 
2Q 1,005, 024 607, 638 ills US sli 58,073 82, 950 56,316 48,910 
3Q 993,133 594, 785 175, 568 52,009 86, 332 47,048 37, 391 
4Q 1,082,471 627, 838 195,721 56,994 LSA 505 45, 688 40,725 
ADD Sater ccsrucecn cots actvas-ceceesteseoreeeeseoess 1Q 966, 630 579,765 183, 804 54, 333 71,033 38, 729 38, 966 
2Q 1,096, 638 649, 041 202, 738 64,691 94,852 39,687 45, 629 
3Q Teds con 675,713 199,349 74, 180 100,511 43,490 40,515 
4Q 1, 154, 258 707, 662 188, 103 58, 289 117,061 40,254 42, 389 
LOD Gin ercsee ee cnececcsnece ee ce de ceccavenececceeta 1Q 1,051, 464 641, 647 180, 932 60, 118 94,101 35, 861 38, 804 
2Q 1, 252,545 731,909 190,481 713,432 157,991 45,093 53, 640 
3Q 1, 266, 728 740,825 220 ad 60, 863 143,497 43, 337 57,495 
4Q 1, 292, 406 7164, 633 226, 307 60,910 135, 329 53,082 52,145 
VOGT Rectavcecsesaxecsedeaverssdocsvinveseccaseses 1Q 1,118,467 660, 867 161,602 NaI PAr iT 127,402 55, 662 56,657 
2Q 1,212,047 TOF 3te 179,387 G2poti 132,360 Sledat 50, 424 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1957 are included in the total for previous years. 
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TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters — Concluded 


Other 
Year and All United Common- s Latin 
Quarter Countries States wealth! and EMTODE America Ornate 
Ireland 
ae 
Imports 
$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
4, 382, 830 Si Pl coil! 453, 391 171,094 Mee peer 289, 968 73, 991 
4,093, 1962 2,961, 3802 B92, 472= 182, 853 178, 565 284, 405 93, 523 
Ale or 3, 452, 178 400, 531 210,010 204, 343 319, 256 126, 053 
5, 705, 449 4,161, 667 484, 679 221,647 296, 647 361, 850 178, 960 
1S DEM eae ose cias, ba sane otvadaseweon’ 1Q 997, 964 763, 054 95, 279 29, 404 30, 945 64, 102 Lo Lon 
2Q 1, 218, 599 909, 359 124, 312 47, 273 49, 086 73, 630 14, 941 
3Q TST BUHL 799, 283 119, 816 49, 553 45, 414 82, 794 PAN AO?) 
4Q 1,048, 106 749, 518 113, 985 44, 864 47, 728 69, 442 22, 568 
ROP datereatesesecccveuketctecrectcsvane, sasueecesuceas 1Q 925, 865 690,081 88, 219 29, 247 31, 608 70, 222 16, 489 
2Q 1124, 247 Sie 01 115, 9102 52, 454 48,099 74, 640 20, 443 
3Q 1,001, 226 7107, 214 96, 514 52,914 47, 544 69, 464 PAT OE 
4Q 1,041, 858 751, 384 91, 829 48, 238 61, 314 70,079 29,014 
MG By Bia cee ssricas ane eosin dea taewas dua saslee cokes 1Q 990, 710 745, 674 85, 433 35, 720 Spy titty) 68, 222 23,543 
2Q 1, 218, 704 903, 569 97, 449 59, 417 50, 576 79,040 28,652 
3Q 1, 216, 655 878, 431 110, 558 57, 934 53, 853 83, 255 32, 624 
4Q 1, 286, 301 924, 505 107, 090 56, 939 67, 795 88, 738 41, 233 
OS Geert tee cn cece cectert otreditscssasswasciscountexe 1Q APPA 961, 474 97,795 39, 161 46, 250 91, 307 36, 223 
2Q 1,573,050 He aitsay, WhedO) 140, 998 58, 794 82, 298 91,096 44,093 
3Q 1, 393, 898 981, 257 124, 496 64, 752 80, 680 93, 162 49, 550 
4Q 1, 466, 291 1, 063, 165 121, 389 58, 940 87, 418 86, 285 49,094 
OD eescaesent seco eet cak ar cacc sere steetavancare 1Q 1, 359, 310 1,031, 050 113, 741 40, 566 Ol los 88, 041 28, 761 
2Q OLD polan | 1, 108, 138 146, 311 | 68, 056 88, 594 98, 428 35, 790 
Trade Balance 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
-210, 229 - 758,163 +215, 482 +76, 714 +199, 540 - 91,010 +147, 207 
- 146, 2802|\ 593, 9412 +265, 8432 +22, 543 +167, 070 - 96,108 + 88,313 
- 361,086 - 839,997 +373, 463 +41, 483 +179, 114 - 157, 096 + 41,946 
- 842, 306 =1, 282, 653 +333, 753 +33, 676 1234, ae -184,477 + 23,124 
POSS cevaneteath ssavacacte ace ougscbdescussveiacves’s 1Q - 84,059 - 188,109 + 29, 382 +29, 134 + 26,943 - 16,100 + 34,691 
2Q - 112,806 = ode (LO + 66, 816 S20 pe + 63,234 - 21,854 am BY) 
3Q - 29,196 a phe PAIRS) TOU +19, 520 +5Os Sik =O OL ap Se PAL 
4Q am ls ptessi! =i 203060 Fu) Ollz ay ee + 50,993 2 Ae! + 47, 564 
NO Agpu eect. sdeeteceesceaes sassasiverscanctses 1Q = 59),016 - 152,904 + 47,670 + 9, 073 + 29, 240 = 30,978 + 38,322 
2Q -119, 2232 = 205, 0622 ae) Bia) 207=: fae OLS + 34,851 - 18,324 + 28,467 
3Q - 8,094 a 8112429 + 79,054 = 905 + 38,788 - 22,415 + 9,813 
4Q + 40,613 Seo tOsG +103, 892 janS fo6 + 64,191 - 24, 391 cen kel yirii tat 
TUES a. paneer eee patina ce eS ea ee ee 1Q - 24,080 = 1657908 + 98,370 +18, 614 + 38,914 - 29,493 ap OCs 
2Q - 122,065 - 254, 528 +105, 289 nee! + 44, 276 - 39, 353 + 16,977 
3Q - 82,898 = PAPA Yas) + 88,791 +16, 246 + 46,657 =739)) (60 1890 
4Q - 132,042 = 21657842 ae coy (ONES) + 15300 + 49, 267 - 48,484 to ROOD 
OS Gimeeacece ssecuicetaten ses acvecs ssesctcanees ancien 1Q - 220, 746 = S19, S20) TGS Los +20, 957 + 47,852 - 55,446 ap Per tatel 
2Q - 320, 505 - 423,862 + 49, 483 +14, 638 + 75,692 - 46,003 + 9,547 
3Q iP ae - 240,433 + 96,215 - 3,889 + 62,817 - 49,825 + 7,944 
4Q SiS tOo! =) 298,532 +104, 918 ilo 0 + 47,911 - 33, 204 + 3,052 
US Mtns cesvscsh evscddenssousesancecsuensnasacaoacss 1Q - 240, 843 = STO Los + 47,861 slic pital TO ao =o epiaie) oT OOO 
2Q = B33 n210 ao ing rOG ae BBO) =55,679 + 43,766 =417/ 301 + 14, 634 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1957 are included in the total for previous years. — : : 4 

2. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the second quarter by an apn eget 
at not less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the Unite ing 
dom). ‘he trade balance was affected by the same amount. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE II. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


1954 1955 1956 
Country Le hin 
Jan, - June | sas- Dec. Jan, - June July - Dec. Jan, - June | saty- Dee Jan. - June 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

North America: 
UHL ECO SCAUES: Kopecssgursteeesvcavsnseceeas eecemeeueateezexs 1, 120, 539 1, 196,614 1, 203, 128 15356; 215 1, 345, 374 1, 473, 281 1, 355, 690 
7ASEN SUE onan a no PPE OPE AA orc Ay ee 462 810 547 674 1,741 1,387 1, 963 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 614 612 709 673 661 7138 946 
GREEN sc. epee ores oeeseesh nteait cevaateetee a yeas 1 298 27 59 59 117 0 
Total, North America ..........00:0. s20-.0 1,121, 616 1,198,334 1, 204,410 1,357, 621 1,347, 835 1,475, 523 1,358, 599 

Central America and Antilles: 

BOTniniGa:. 2,cch ere tececeesacssu-senesticuss sacbenruawsiarsesone 1, 433 1,559 1, 489 Pro 1, 296 1,604 1, 336 
British Honduras 156 143 142 162 109 139 122 
TBEVAIW ELS” ae. cencraneacoversvatav eanaae ce ceteckeerenwssSiecasese 1, 086 1ENES'S 1,008 125 1,082 ih PPA! 1, 259 
Barbados 1, 993 2,385 1,863 2, 404 2,070 2,651 1, 899 
AONTENIORS paar voonen 5, 531 6,021 5, 398 7, 509 8, 527 8,695 7,833 
Leeward and Windward Islands ............0000 1,927 2,004 2,021 Pd MONS} Pe NOG) PTO Para gt! 
fininidad (and obae Oimeesserterreessscemscets ssc. 5, 630 5,795 5, 843 6, 782 5, 640 6, 851 5, 459 
AMEFICAM, VITSUNGISTARGIS! cc scvecssecesteeeenceesscass 67 52 113 17 65 65 73 
GOSTAMRICAL Acsnc reer tetincec acesarsiee eae ae ceaee 1, 756 1,078 ih, Bats 2,018 1,355 1, 388 1, 166 
GND A sec savas ee ev snctaoveeateenes canoe nse sats o die Oey ssorenesat Spoat 9, 128 7, 766 6, 144 6, 785 8, 586 7, 400 
DOMINICA MEET UO Gm aasterseesesararascssesteorsesetcirs 2,226 2,043 1, 960 2, 208 2, 438 2, 547 2,446 
TS SOL VC OF earns cows aces cast akatavccaseccdycnsee teres 731 795 DOS: 33 1,203 1,092 Pros 
French West Indies 11 13 2 11 7 10 14 
GUATCMNA) Avicscccctavececsvensuniosaterss sons anesenegeearsecteuss 926 1,095 1, 086 1,422 1, 344 1,659 1, 526 
PLUS cccsevuccectdessvoe sve tect seubaateusadissstoatomsucacente 15 1,550 950 1,496 1, 493 1, 424 1, 132 
FR OMCOUPEIS: «son ssecchoeuee teaeceoes seat cass tense tee ee eee 251 220 318 270 388 480 577 
IMEXT CON. sc. tvscctesetencesteess0es neste se seueccne wecmeupee comes 12,025 15,324 16,275 20, 851 17, 967 21, 418 22,165 
Netherlands Antilles .... ies re 845 930 730 714 643 706 630 
INUCATA RUA wc eezsscayscececssvevavconsvanssdeeseesacurapeeetaeee 941 Tg 917 852 197 605 759 
PPATIAIIA: (oc ctesuancencvesdedaarse av accevoalcnasescvenereraterties L822 Py PENS, 15235 1, 589 2, 304 5, 444 20, 800 
PUTO COM vscc-cc- seces tisece cncdecane create renames 3,689 4,068 5, 136 4,579 5, 694 4, 74 5, 702 
Commonwealth Countries ............cceeeseeeees oo 19,094 17, 762 21633 20, 833 Zay ooo 20,019 
@tHErkCOUNMIES Sevwcc.cesssssceressectecrersesrences 35, 384 39, 244 39, 132 42, 963 42,483 50,151 66, 304 
Total, Central America and Antilles... 53, 139 58, 338 56, 894 64, 597 63,316 73, 484 86,323 

South America: 
BLitiS NGuian @ Meeccvesssstessoievacececsows Hecerueeaecsets Py Bae? 1,748 1,339 1,628 2,018 Zoos 2,346 
Fatklandislandsoo6 dee coe eres 1 2 0 274 = 11 1 
AP EOMUING: vavicscoccectenzarGeaterdsstescccuessctisspaesmanentt 1,616 5,076 Po tA, 4,063 2, 247 3, 936 8, 690 
SOWA! eee ens ove. conapecctes Mitercse neuer acct corse enters 278 994 436 650 912 577 635 
BTA be ciaanecs sccvconstenedesc see adevssxsarenadesactraneometests 30,045 15, 051 6, 584 4, 936 5, ool 7,475 10,619 
GUT Oi oss cee sve te saunssicetoeesoe cveanondaacace Weancote eevee il PRY? 1,878 1,699 PA SAM 1, 684 2,736 2, 368 
COVOMD aia contete sees reeeenetosest versus sees eer meanesreaerese Shi 12, 783 12,259 10, 432 9, 885 7, 704 6, 683 
FOCUS ON ois he cdscnenrwacne sca ves cvseertedoasne ree tites ieee 2, 524 2,985 2,726 Py Dea, 3, 008 ess 1,176 
2 2 ity 2 a iL 2 
117 50 74 17 177 61 101 
BR QEUWR sues cvussnctatorsstonevadietet suvesnonustnvasccinettestniee 2, 847 2, 239 2,533 3, 468 4,522 6,815 5, 190 
SUNUI AM Farcesceececeancesantoemeaccarnetaren seaseereiecmeaaceess 470 441 512 459 534 491 433 
WTS AY octecccckconercoutetesateansaicaucone eee eeaes tees eos 1, 601 978 Loa 1,029 1,729 1,961 
VENCZUC) A: moves cousuarecstartrevendiencarccaveameerestseress: 15, 507 15, 466 14, 586 16,170 15, 477 18, 858 14, 447 
Commonwealth Countries ..........ccceeeeeeeee PIS. pian Nae) 1,902 2,018 2,344 2,347 
OthersCountricsiee: nene cece reat esertes 64, 059 58, 566 45, 158 45, 922 45,025 51, 720 52, 305 
Total, South America .........ccccccceeeeee 66,392 60, 317 46,497 47, 823 47, 043 54, 064 54, 652 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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1954 1955 1956 1957 
Country lin fs 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June | sa-nec Jan.-June ‘| July-Dec. Jan.-June 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 T $000 $’000 $000 
North-Western Europe: 
ROM UCS CURIE Cl OM ire sanncs sieves ceucesde tees dtveee;denctosese 284, 594 368,814 384, 625 384, 688 368,961 443,745 338, 481 
ASUS LULL, seem noes a eae RMN, ses aace cts Ueeeoastnbsuets ieres 640 Pen 1, 293 4,732 1,926 3, 288 $)4035133 
Helou ana WEUXeCmMPOULE Vasksterte sscscccesscs00e 22,581 32, 406 24, 058 29, 326 25,815 32,037 27,470 
BY QUAVAT Ryseneete tee aes teers ces oxcu aeons de Meee: eons bona odececes 1,316 Gis} 1, 274 1,898 1, 280 2, 236 1,690 
HAI UT CC hicatesct ecdesey oie sevecctesvcces-stne smeeyrraeeueseans 18,072 15 72% 19,984 22,579 25, 502 27, 654 SA 
Germany, Federal Republic oo... eee 31, 648 Bono: 39, 108 51, 643 53,941 80,157 65, 213 
A CONAIGIS. crceresan cence soeecse eae cavess gua dove ceteteesteatives 414 285 By 268 153 139 112 
MRO WAN Cee sees SA cdo die nove cusve cA ees taevaseesevereine 2, 668 6,153 6, 375 6, 433 4,754 5, 390 5,031 
AVOUIMNOTI ANOS teseatiede se -t2.ceccccesaracaeteus aaskeucercssesses 12, 622 PAE Mts is} 20, 538 Pe ites 21,064 33,495 29, 546 
INGE WiE Vi ccens castor Scchapsdnes csenvassvecdedttetne dcastvasenvteces 21,009 22, 804 20, 543 26, 488 PAS Taye) 30,929 27, 214 
SS GLC Mae geecs ucaeeavocers. weaceucs cccsscoPbek sy asesvsevessesee iSO PAS 3,525 4,097 3,063 4, 831 5, 247 
SOWIE ZOLUAT Cleese tute fo cavcsseecavcuatactetes<ecteccscewsscecen 13,979 12,847 15, 249 10, 391 16,950 16,585 17, 268 
Commonwealth Countries .........eeeeeee 284, 594 368,814 384, 625 384, 688 368,961 443,745 338, 481 
OL METIS OUMEPTCS ie csivssauescot  teedever doacoverseutenss 126, 253 178, 642 152, 186 185, 004 181, 201 236, 743 214, 855 
Total, North-Western Europe .............. 410, &47 547,456 536, 810 569, 692 550, 162 680,488 553,336 
Southern Europe: 
DRA CAT ye aba cas eens ooev anor sexcoonvenattettecdtatesseasewesss 155 97 ° 130 156 106 134 166 
a, 518 oc 1, 748 2,186 1,318 2,746 1, 494 
jlpalse 1,372 1, 856 2,442 1,501 1,022 3,319 
10, 411 13, 433 10,415 Mig2ss 18, 223 1a 29,077 
1350 768 750 1,804 601 1,095 1, 408 
423 218 130 176 102 129 84 
SDE eeroes conyers cae avecoussotsescenstetens cesevavbavcacetes (oily: alae | ibs ivf“ 2, 489 2,921 2, 132 2,508 
Commonwealth Countries 1,673 1,622 1,878 2, 342 1,424 2, 880 1, 661 
Other Countries wr....,.:-.ses-c00 14, 334 17,507 14,876 24, 150 23, 348 23,900 36, 396 
Total, Southern Europe 16, 606 19, 130 16, 754 26,491 24, 172 26, 780 38, 057 
Eastern Europe: 
PANINI cyazseaccvthsstesscesasssacesassssetseetossnsns ssosszeeds a 0 sa Dy ale 0 als 
PSU) GANIA Focacstactaates-sccscedo. siveswenccocesnovaveussracsenne 6 2 1 1 104 1 5} 
Czechoslovakia 124 ital 294 768 11, 352 13, 206 779 
SEMA 1) hs Oo ceesaaceetere cscs uwaepuntssasvoxescesecsesrasesvcnssane 200 276 1,075 661 1, 285 667 376 
RCHIMANY jEIASUCTN)...s20-:cccssansscasstesesesetees-coaves ity 0 32 2, 229 1, 457 1 25 
EARLE AL YVitavacecesseutesssatesccscnacaysscvectststeetderccsceevecucr 31 4 124 41 1,911 2 13 
EON A acy cccewea sects csseavatwecns csauus oateetascas ssaaaceci sees 129 429 25 3,980 16, 770 1, 148 9,729 
FU OUIMATILG, «; sctesteceesc A toese-ccaceressoetessteseesesenscssesss 1 73 250 147 123 1 169 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ........ 2,877 1,977 15528 alent 18, 000 6, 606 slant 
RUE OST AV UA eencusreteccssu-cesuseaerescscsestecesqctseacsesecse 279 6, 840 227 136 157 56 86 
Total, Eastern Europe ....................2.. 3, 46 9, 774 3,550 9,121 51,161 21, 685 1iosk 
Middle East: 
UNCLE N Gees davecsecccucceMonae reves senccassadoissstetersectepssntiete es 20 2 13 3 8 1 2 
PNEEADL Ay ras cssacacenctuseber oSevencacusenpoedecterereseravaneanienctc 821 173 691 553 jis lass 824 1,031 
PVD evasoescz taasotetessscsbaee wesisecvosetansiersepersesvencess 685 516 7122 569 ihe (eS) 800 302 
IU) ODL catacsvsoute caceeateseseveseasscestentae aaeoassscesseoce 36 82 38 35 78 43 33 
RUT) ee tae coe coke cee tae; san caay oo eoccnecceee tec etc wus dcoscen 355 402 414 230 451 339 998 
BVA RISES vaocec aant heceness sucess siisssascsgacss ssaevensosseese 20k 154 346 824 451 206 648 
SP Cl sc conccaies te critcteswesaeeseesyaedi hanes souesusvasvssessves 3,023 (eal! 1,808 2, 750 1, 148 1,500 3,090 
SECU ULI ATC AN reraeesec caus cease ves cssesusesseossnacscnzarcs ly 1 0 nN 2 4 6 
UPLAND Wocce ccsvsrorccreace Boh aces «ventvavaewmramevenvessnvesesess 43 80 24 25 47 50 ee 
MBC CUNO ies asoosetavetuerssvevesacscevscoveunere-etevvavaavesesees 344 638 753 540 629 691 388 
DGS 2S osdcn eSvvostmecbarseoravnovecscsdeuh cs ceeeoaeraatsceaeseatee 461 379 40 34 16 85 123 
RCA Teas scsse onde snte cee caeeevodcc vas Vee ieeeeptsstevusaactevss 6 2 3 1 53 21 i79 
SOY PND tae eae ds seas cade ncavasccdvacesestassvssenncsenesspsacsas oxen 657 512 814 231 395 324 416 
BERT CV ee ee cet napectsas nce root socotee coches suede denscectaas 4, 768 2,318 380 267 632 PARIS) 296 
Commonwealth Countries ..............eeeeeeeee 20 2 13 3 8 1 2 
OURET COUNTIES Siiarscseecccce cevacsesotateressncss 11,471 13,007 6,032 6,060 6, 157 5; 221 7,528 
otal, ‘MiddlesBagt. -...csccterceeodiactesses 11,490 13,010 6, 045 6, 063 6, 765 5, 222 1,529 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports— Concluded 


1954 1955 1956 1957 


ap + 
Jan.-June | satvdeo Jan.-June 


Country af 
Jan.-June | sty-ree. Jan.-June | July-Dec. 
$”000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 | 
Other Asia: 
CRE NOB Nonee eee eee Scan Oss os H cactivad Sette Cee cowasennngal 931 2, 216 1,654 1,017 1,903 1, 438 
ETO IEG IS ON Stree eciens nos vasu sc sacboavascseeear cer cuawctacaaeves 4,443 3,809 3, 779 3,474 3, 387 3,639 
PEEL N A Reece: Sax ness Waa a eee ccs cacaseccnghetucetnaracadocstes 5,103 12, 586 9,044 15, 625 16,074 9,640 
jajaya and Singapore 1p 521 1,462 1,690 Leeod Pe PASI 1,653 
POKISGAN) cccccz Rakes bleeccnsdtee dec savvaessesesweee stones staves 4,434 4,536 2,547 SpGOo 5,918 4,584 
Other British Mast Indies .c.c-cice-sgerececcsonsees 2 16 8 45 96 31 
AGEN RUT S EAN oad oc ceccodendscetacacadaaseascecoesesevaveerec= 43 12 7 ile) 11 3 
BRUT G oso us ccacasteuccesss vs xe svecccnconarerceveastususcceseeowse 73 139 238 242 4a 244 
@hine> GxceplNaliwan...ce-ccv-deeree steers se esse ee 0 70 1,002 14 438 1,989 
BIN AD WET occ Rote Sot, SOME ns use aeeneteaenantemeesenesteten Laie 1,814 796 431 367 384 
ET = IN Are ceete cc tesereeesccseccseseevcceree ess acseerse 124 66 157 180 356 190 
Indonesia 802 519 383 561 435 808 
AD Bidens, cc teanUete debater sees vuvescssuedeasdvscteesataetacecaccuas 61, 430 35,044 45, 313 45, 580 55, 487 U2, ooo 
ORG Gh fos necesateineeen eeenaw es cvccecouste ricerca norersanassie 2, 302 895 2,637 4,877 1,894 970 
BP DINES rccresececSeeceareeesccece cece noreese seems scanes sie bile: 7, 748 9,793 8, 343 7, 855 10, 205 
POTLNCUESCPASIG core ccarsssnusoab os cese=s<0 -setienznsnt-ss 27 16 66 108 238 216 
TAD AN Cie -ceseceetesnemantencctereneende cos cucse=s cess cisess 1,026 741 1, 378 963 911 1,025 
Commonwealth Countries ...........:::ceeeeee 16, 434 24,626 18,722 25, 547 29,639 20, 986 
MPN ET COUN OS oases .cccrseenccteersey scucos szesuctaes Oo 47,063 61,770 Lop os Bs) 68,036 88,417 
Total, Other Asia 91, 749 71, 689 80, 492 86, 860 97, 674 109, 404 
Other Africa: 
eae POS Ge AIT) Cai ceeseetow csc aatd seriou eeatesceee 163 212 272 330 170 245 
Mauritius and Seychelles ......... 19 89 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland .............ceeeeeccceeeeeees 1,801 2,144 1,895 2,428 2,414 2,265 
WmiondotiSouth Alri Caw ..sscssucscseresecassereseceeeee 23,197 16,686 29,855 26,171 36, 060 28, 556 
Other British South! Africa: <..:.-22<.ccececeetee seers 3 4 1 4 oy 2 
ATMA S eacecosececesecncnsetnedesdevvscsteavsbuveocsanureeoeeene 23 ile 29 48 38 22 
GOLGsCOBSE irre seavescvsrscessscssavetesdneceeneeteeren recone 1,082 L231 427 1,034 514 967 
INDOLE cr vccteceutherwadshsaveserSeavnesd conccestacs teeremeeseaees 737 715 366 524 358 392 
SLCITATE CONCH ie, degerzectivsnszsnsvessssom-vuecsossxectopoeeate 137 219 263 335 368 246 
Other British’ West Africa. 2: stasescsessecseere- 10 23 PAA 12 24 16 
HSL VAN© ONE Ope nieve = cates asus cassene comeemerce teem teate 1,473 PRAY) 1,851 1,683 1,391 1, 395 
POP Sr CHAE Cal qom wes ccaseecscccesns sesessansoonndocerseecices 710 494 747 429 505 532 
PA ORT eee cerevececreses sceetearcs 2,492 1,579 1,075 1,381 42 1,739 
Madagascar 22 19 38 o 18 29 
MOPOGCO!, sirdecnccaseses-ctnetagevan elevesdsrase avateawnetieees 1,899 925 781 1,010 1,510 518 
Portuguese Has tlAlrica co. cascceeseseacsorese eres? YT, 50% ae al a3 1,174 870 119% 1,006 
IPOTHUBUESE: WESU ATTICA yr ite. cn onc oe eres 164 159 168 106 96 iti 
Camary SIAN Si cacersstovacsecesesecchyecetansetersev=es oh) 1 0 0 0 3 
DAIS NAPE C: . Ac. cnsea: ccsezgsdeoctescccsepenssveensee cee 16 1 2 0 1 10 
Commonwealth CountrieS ...........::ccccesseeee 27, 154 21, 248 33, 130 30, 884 39,969 32, 800 
Other Countries: wan vse cee 8, 278 6,446 5, 836 las eyo 4,754 5,310 
Total, Other Africa 35, 432 27,694 38, 965 36,397 44, 723 38,111 
Oceania: 
Australia 21,996 23,02 28, 267 30, 215 24,030 235 1h 
UT Li See. cas suaat ve tea maecs Sesncad-decsteoes ta oteanensem netear ts 248 406 299 756 455 666 
ING Wee land). Aaeicc scx atcscasceeecsee arersceres eee 5, 296 eBupnl 10, 444 11,900 9, 279 8,716 
@ther British) OGCANUs Kascscccevsccconcuscacecevecescese 45 58 82 2 61 57 
UTONCH, © CCAR a sn.tatscrccesssenesesescicesesasezers evr 185 204 287 190 277 205 
EUW ee nec coues pete sacs cteks caaceesgaurecookenenseessencetoes 1,758 1, 464 1,920 2,004 2, 294 1,565 
United States Oceania 98 ily es 158 allel 79 133 
Commonwealth Countries 27, 545 33, 787 39,091 42,874 33,824 33, 156 
Other Countries ............... 2,041 1,839 2,365 Regal 2,650 1,904 
Total, Oceania 29,586 35, 626 41,457 45, 244 36,474 35, 060 
Total, Commonwealth Countries .................... 377,507 470, 947 496,560 509, 873 496, 676 559, 246 
Total, United States and Dependencies ........ 1, 126, 613 1,203,179 1,211, 001 1,363, 727 1, 355, 246 1,481,159 
Total) FAllC ountries Vac. ecco 1, 89, 903 2,041,369 2,031, 87 2,249, 909 2,269, 925 2,519, 821 | 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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2, 243 
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450, 61 
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TABLE III. Direction of Trade — Imports 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
Country 
Jan,-June July -Dec, Jan, -June July -Dec. Jan,-June July -Dec. Jan,-June 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North America: 
ROR Os SCALES raenacspeltecacccecnacacatoucs--¢-cneees=+-se%e 1,502,781 1,458, 599 1, 649, 243 1, 802, 935 2,117, 244 2, 044, 423 2, 139, 188 
WAALS iCumiae pacers eenne coeesces sence seacsctasetenat ac ndssesce nd 2,622 4,951 1, 824 2,108 1, 538 2, 254 1,691 
SLemiLCELCcAN CaM ECGUCLON  <-:s-0v.cedaneesetewdac-easax- 9 21 10 42 Ley 21 31 
TSO IT PAIN sos eee es oi Satan gus cuicew sees berets Secvcounsece sen 4 9 "4 6 5 5 5 
otal. North America’ <5..,-2-2...0-stedeesesssn22 1, 505, 416 1, 463, 580 1, 651, 0&4 1, 805, 092 2, 118, 805 2, 046, 701 2,140, 914 
Central America and Antilles: 
TEXENG ULE? tein cepa Ree tee ee eee EP EEe eee Eee 144 246 139 119 129 144 g9 
CLS OY ERONCEUD a So sk sence nee Men yee ee 2 59 65 38 126 91 80 144 
Bahamas .... 181 237 148 124 130 91 47 
PEUELICLCLOS 9 Wracasscacete suxeeae ts cesar ecco seoakeleaacaetes exelead 1, 290 4,068 4, 018 APTS 1,985 2,649 2,808 
SDR UE CMe 2 Saree tues do ads soeineonaytasetecks codeexsoeee 7,801 7,508 7,514 8, 053 10, 562 14,071 20, 432 
Leeward and Windward Islands... 498 752 1,795 661 1,419 174 1, 888 
BPrimnicla caida MOM Ok. ciscs ctoteenss es caseceecaseeee= 4,348 5, 247 5,148 4,692 5, 243 5, 808 6,499 
PAMCTIGAM VIF EIN TSLANGS sc.ccscncessoccencetensen ih 0 e 0 ) 0 5 
Costa Rica 3,541 4,205 3, 018 2,930 1, 231 2, 662 3, 952 
GUD eek cen artes seetveacoaneeerseves oven evasuvaacecsdeusuxe 6,107 3, 806 5, 800 4,225 7, 543 4, 736 6, 461 
PIOMINT CAM EVO DUD ILC ee-cac-ccersec-coecza-ceesacndensxe 1, 243 420 1,167 362 870 476 417 
RCTS VALOR Msn wrers sve coves cuiceseedaatacecte seis oe a 53 418 2s 120 * 842 844 289 584 
Borel Chowe Stel QUOG tence resccsceteccencsesacsucecsseoees a L 1 157 Es 0 0 
UCM AA. \cacccscccest osnssuseseceacaxavateascecstacctcussaces 2, 781 2, 279 3, 002 1, 543 1, 976 Te Zok 2, 380 
REO tec oes taaseweie ate cscets daxkravcees cnasean vaancansioeuateeys 793 T77 692 905 953 730 625 
TOMO UA Saye camtentcteccccec cance cutest ace-ccascsseeveanees seve 1,479 1,110 609 1, 057 2,291 4, 788 3, 234 
MCN CORP ee a meee cree seer cannon unatsconava weaurstnnslcuaksace 9, 167 4, 866 10, 207 18,607 32,397 9,302 9,438 
Netherlands AmGWeS. siccvecssccsecsseservecencs-vs=0== 6,332 14, 250 12, 544 18,178 L775 20 20, 998 13, 468 
IND GAYA UA cay aeasuett odes cece conenesvaspabar Sewanee cacacaucsesiu 81 100 344 1,085 486 169 206 
Bea Thea Va Peaecaabic aenaaida-catancuctatectacacnasdeetacausasasonate 2,935 2,915 4,133 4, 904 5, 383 2, 202 RyPAs) 
Puerto Rico 844 309 359 135 474 580 428 
Commonwealth Countries 0.2... eeeeeeeee (eS pal 18, 123 18, 800 17, 993 19, 558 23,617 31, 928 
Other Countries 35, 836 35, 504 43, 996 55, 530 71,570 48,183 44,423 
Total, Central America and Antilles. 50,157 53, 627 62, 796 73, 523 91,127 71, 801 76, 351 
South America: 
BBR GTIS Ne GUT oe een ccccacs csaccensavavencavectsessuverseeee 6, 788 13, 694 Boe 12, 935 5, 509 14, 989 8, 017 
RRL AG Sain d Syesseseresstetesase ac seectvsvstesneccetsxe 0 1 0 0 0 0 = 
PE SOME IIL cavacseacte snseedatecertvesunaasswessatscueceeveraceee 1, 363 1,375 1, 834 2,580 1, 938 2, 688 2, 003 
OD Val cite ce eee enact ns sat aceon caccencesern oa. ecuewiamenves 261 6 3 16 59 29 32 
RAZ e svasse 16, 368 15, 254 12,622 18, 135 16, 200 18, 632 16, 002 
GTDC aaa esccssece tees receee ack ceath saatievcecsassens vastveress 198 38 232 18 515 1,189 1, 411 
OLOMDTAy voecsras cette: ea cecccecsecceesecnecerdeczsceatats sve 12,045 12,775 Feil 13, 049 12,529 10, 527 9, 260 
HCUREOr t-2---4 5 1,229 2,534 2, 949 2, 238 2, 272 2,226 1, 641 
French Guiana 0 0 = 0 0 0 0 
WAM ACUAV( camecncetee re caeneceoscestncecscedeacesaecucedeacte’ 247 273 96 141 86 56 82 
PCT Vip entree cotendentcrars teas dencetastbonxcrccnrecccceeen sees 1,394 870 306 563 1, 067 1,699 1,584 
RSUIG TRNAS enue Meectecectencserescsquesecee daqcsees-cusaneteeen ets 1, 069 1, 724 1, 243 2,403 1,538 2, 387 1, 652 
(UOTE ence emitter ene 595 430 266 217 500 657 432 
82, 504 85, 090 88, 700 98,577 93, 263 115, 138 123, 500 
Commonwealth Countries ..........cceceeeeeee 6, 788 13,095 57372 12, 935 5,509 14, 989 8, 017 
ROR MET COMET ES eee te naa. oncchs anesnsrandenrasnese HA ee 120, 372 117, 413 137, 936 129, 966 155, 230 157, 599 
otal, South: AMEViCa) .c....2.-0n0<cceeevasnens 124, 060 134, 067 122, 785 150, 872 135,475 170, 218 165, 615 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE II. Direction of Trade — Imports ~ Continued 


Country i a | 
Jan, -June July -Dec. Jan, -June July - Dec. Jan, -June July -Dec. | Jan, - June 
[ $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
United Kingdom 204, 129 188, 343 182, 883 217, 648 238, 793 245, 886 260, 052 
PAMUSSUPLEL ecencietesss acctvexeseceicienaitsevs usiantevres oes cnaiiers 1,579 1,464 I, 303 1, 406 1, 848 2, 065 2,055 
Pelgium and LUX€MbOULE ......eesceceesceereesere 11, 824 137258 Wisse Win ahs 22, 613 30, 115 23, 822 
TG) ERAT Keen eke eens ve werecoseua ctswaasasceneetress -ecpecncees loge 1, 941 1,614 29055 2, 666 3,516 35 LG63 
UP QING O¥.cvcsus spacsceteassvcns scnu ceccenircoter Wasson teeeers 9, 983 12, 063 10,390 14, 626 14, 752 17, 848 16, 981 
Germany, Federal Republic ..........:ceeeee 18, 021 26, 464 Paley 33, 851 Bie aa brs 50, 231 45,410 
CATIC ese ve cerpsenantoncesucc: tec teecenexesovsveremmareatonarnes 54 5 6 2 4 5 6 
DR DIS Ware cena clin ta cat os vas ov avavoendaredestearerereeeerr eres 903 247 169 167 256 159 318 
INGEN AG Siraccesen cscs sessceeeatevewareeenes 9, 884 12, 678 8, 660 12, 291 10, 501 13, 275 11, 619 
ISIE Wicd Vaconc eaten cateccnatsssderdiccstduscesspenermtrcntacerersi= LOU 972 1, 001 yoo) i238 2, 542 PF 54e 
GAVE COMI one see c ct ceceaeetica vers cdanssecurs cccdanenesensesevesvers 4,189 4,986 5, 260 6, 892 7, 045 10, 258 8, 767 
SWAPZOTT AIG racouseteccabacasiveu sehen veccguercesssoses-nteonss 9, 700 9,451 8,298 11, 067 10, 202 12, 099 11, 148 
Commonwealth CountrieS ............:seceeeeees 204, 129 188, 343 182, 883 217, 648 238, 793 245, 886 260, 052 
68, 668 83, 526 70, 287 101, 540 110, 242 142,115 124, 862 
Total, North-Western Europe .............. 272, 798 271, 868 253, 169 319, 189 349, 035 3 88, 001 384, 914 
Southern Europe: 
Giger eee eee eee 0 0 1 1 1 ue 6 
MUGS. viawacasenescvorecseantneseanevessenstteuceressvrcsewasser neces 30 37 2) 40 2 32 35 
GT COC Ciiidanesstyestssecepatiiepesscaretesetercces snaoeseodnersavee 112 119 124 156 120 154 195 
Ge livareso haces tecsta secon cesaeste Con tsase etek varnces tovesstteeeeacess 5, 900 9, 106 6,728 11,774 10, 085 14, 882 12, 963 
PONG ail cacstecna tes ceccoseeaectancesaaesata coum WieecoseeePeetnes 701 1, 097 821 te £20 1, 040 Laos 13,018 
ZOO Suan Gaia G Gliay cuccesc-nensecsetestecse-cenr~sseracns 80 113 87 113 80 84 59 
Shy Ke) 2,374 2,780 3,440 3,120 2,607 2, 880 
30 38 22 41 We 32 41 
9,985 12, 809 10, 540 16,602 14, 445 18, 960 17, 109 
Total, Southern Europe .............:.:c606 10, 014 12, A7 10, 562 16, 642 14, 467 18, 992 17, 151 
Eastern Europe: 
PAID ATL a teweeseceecccrceessse-<scevesisecassuc aaversermererene ns 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
LISP Os hace Gaye eae ee OE REED es 1 0 1 2 as 4 ue 
GZECHOS OVE Lay rec iiicecwnsies ac crwccewnatenoeetesancene es 897 899 ole 1, 706 2,094 3, 581 2,590 
Finland 262 347 161 223 224 303 203 
GETMa Ny) TOASTER wc ccteeesersncvececececeraetearrbascserces 197 524 204 368 205 574 262 
FUT DALY) oc Gea cepa daws tannatectdnscsceecves cacamennr ener aavaaeee 147 63 56 68 80 129 240 
POVANG siteccecsdeossensssenscivncsaieevceedsosestunesrdeds eecdoote 198 207 181 414 706 1,479 452 
ROUMALa. vette eee eee ee ) 1 0 1 L 3 2 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ........ 147 551 84 551 487 524 151 
NAC OSU VA ee meena car Soe ce acre eee eran eee 109 175 17, 339 321 586 193 
Total, Eastern Europe ..............cceeeeeeeeee 1, 957 2,770 2, 037 3,672 4,118 7, 182 4,091 
Middle East: 
ADO M cashincacsevsehspexepeveasrscieassousscessseuatubageemasecttesss 70 9 20 28 42 Gul 37 
AT Alam cee escer eto nsees Ruane ae staan 930 1, 295 4,223 2; 163 selon 17, 545 5, 242 
BM bzcrticeun norte steacroverchater: .euvavoasus soso nunc sanreracese 279 161 239 55 83 83 110 
P\UMTOD IA <.adevecn eecesereere core ee nee ee 21 76 29 61 84 41 28 
WPAN oo cccccescuesstacccsecesenessesetesnunaees agers seesndreciehwues 884 501 991 1, 073 453 604 211 
TD AG ratavsscsscavd acecvae oesudreenvetes: nweemecvarctesstes cateane 10 228 533 766 250 691 99 
ESTA) S cece css ceuh veevtasccorsceeoarutstesvseer 571 469 598 568 918 593 798 
Italian Africa 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TON CLAN se eee ae ee eae 0 0 1 1 ue 1 2 
POAT OM ia Scere cee ce tenens co ncceesede aes eet eens 7, 049 10, 364 6, 394 11, 526 9, 708 9, 893 14 
Tet bprac€ Cask, cee me eee ta oecce ne L 0 3 0 bb a 0 
Such Masse ceeese cee eerste tee edee neem here eee 9 48 49 48 51 46 13 
RSIS I emt Beene Reseach ak Beret in orien nas nae 9 14 11 1, 048 915 436 131 
PINT K OV irrascec eve terete cesar acer oxavenecscanceern cesta saeare 320 379 434 309 353 353 241 
Commonwealth Countries ......... 70 9 20 28 42 31 37 
OCH en: Countrlesies es csoean carers sce remieeness tars 10, 081 13, 537 13,504 18, 218 19, 981 30, 288 6, 888 
Total) Middle {Hi asticcs.-0<...5-.-ceree: ae-veree=e ke 10, 152 13, 545 13, 524 18, 246 20, 023 30, 319 6, 925 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE III. Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
Country 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.srune_| July-Dec. Jan.-tune_| July-Dec. Jan.-June 
£7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Other Asia: 
GSN VOM, cacesassaceresssi tees cevsees tensa deosdeosssescosovaee On dioo By Le 7,901 7,680 7, 826 8, 738 MTs 
EVO ACOH G1. tadicescatts cc esuestousweeeriuscnoesdeusyeensaeceece 2s Ott 2, 037 3, 051 2, 824 3,082 ZROln 3,461 
IMCL LEA Perce avec, sesstinen cehanesscqebukesabec oh cosacssessesuelstsoees 14,174 13, 880 18, 608 16, 539 16, 029 14, 869 15,325 
Malaya and BING ONO arcevestcteccsteesestseccssacress 8,994 10, 592 13, 569 15, 241 14, 575 13,983 14,123 
PA KESUAL norccsccavarssseasosscassesssqnenteassseventoussesocatere 339 227 339 477 661 645 302 
Other British East Indies  ................c.0.ssecas 115 57 42 29 56 66 42 
APP NBTIS LAT cee nessacseecssecesetictecstvecsecsesavaseieee 9 ) e 6 0 ) 0 
ESEEINeUmesccavansseteauecrrace ore sss ssenccacecnenanecsanessrescsodses 19 0 ult 0 i 1 5 
CHINA MOXCODE TAIWAN \..ccssccssssceccocssesevssesosers 1, 365 256 1,824 ipetont 4,317 1,404 3, 609 
BD SUL WiAAI ee een cap eatn codes scececenastesssoscessusvavorcecessvees 1 186 78 17 63 49 55 
PGA SC MING Re seccceescsnncsvessescedssesdenesssacucsveacs ovasevaes 14 31 31 141 12 4 1 
INDO GS LSE eee casi ccacssavs veces estsavanscseasstoustesecessusseiees 314 297 806 195 452 691 591 
eh ADAM EN ca eco ceeteeccsscc cecnoseve ance ocnatenttacsessstecsttensiess 6,650 12, 547 13,905 22, 813 28, 987 31,839 29, 558 
ROTO Ay rerccctecscctkevasctvereesstsssicotaveresatotecsscsorecieveuse 164 6 221 259 2 6 30 
HAP PIN CSP eeaecccectecrsceseccasstestecccetevaskedcssesesens aw) Posy 962 1,065 1,245 L222 2, 662 
POPE OSCPAS I8rieviczc.a.ssc-crssnentactszsosest ie seecers 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Thailand 354 432 504 638 552 SDE 389 
Commonwealth Countries ........cccssessscsesees 32, 493 32,565 43,511 42,789 42, 229 40,918 40, 985 
VN ESTH COUN EPLOS sec oscocce cestorcoustetonescekereccamne 10, 702 16, 006 18,339 26,494 35, 629 35, 767 36, 897 
Total, Other Asia ..............:ceccsseeeceeeeees 43,195 48,571 61, 849 69, 284 17, 858 716, 686 77, 881 
Other Africa: 
BTUs He WaASl AL Ca mr .ncsees ustevencssnsesnssgessuvassos 4,455 2,834 Shed 
Mauritius and Seychelles .......csccsssscssesssessseee Bpaed eae B08 pxtty 1,567 6,191 2,165 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland ..............s.0scsosesseees 977 184 106 376 167 553 neo 25 
WnionVorSouthva fricark, .cccccssccssccsscsseatesesdcesasene 2, 324 3,587 2,566 3,689 3, 22 5, 189 3,101 
Other British South Africa .............cscscscecseess 2 1 eh a 2 6 2 
CA MDIA Ferccerccasccecnousesoesssseschsoepaceserossesveesiguacevaye 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
IGROUAUC OAS Urecccenscerccensctssrsocerinadsart veaseesrocrieene ove 1, 488 498 1,488 2, 287 P20 2,793 1,343 
INT RS ODIA Peccccecscucntescevacceticesssuseoecasansucoeteracasesscreaes de 93 742 116 648 338 1, 061 
SIGET AMIN ONC wrececcs nectecstccriuetesecteorescercecserserecere 1 0 6 2 18 0 5 
Other British West Africa oo... sscssssesseecseeeees 1 i 0 0 0 0 5 
BS OLSTAN CONGO) secesccscssstecortserereccorsensesasesanescecers 1, 029 460 1,648 1,025 595 2,149 739 
STON CHALICE mr atccstecsrccrrscstscscsvercsuxasses ossgcattoe.ss 1,207 1,977 1,304 1, 963 779 1, 296 858 
GUD ORL At etsceercs teeet ont reccececsceceraccersctecrdacssrsecesexe 132 3 0 214 Die 168 0 
Mada gas Cater sec sctecrcccsrersuccesse esenceecseossisteoees 243 61 1 13 22 16 11 
Morocco 84 113 82 113 53 143 111 
Portuguese Hast Africa ......cccsssscesesssssssesors 28 163 24 104 239 131 17 
Portuguese West Africa .........cccsccscsesssscessces 162 19 Pil 23 42 52 0 
Canary ISlANdS meanccerescectscetevetesceecereserieorerece 14 12 15 10 13 11 10 
Spams hpAthl Catermererercccccccecres mrctescosseessect ee 0 0 16 0 1 0 2 
Commonwealth Countries ..........cccscsseeseseees 11, 923 13,864 9,950 14, 586 11, 340 17, 904 11,326 
PNET COUNtTL OS eereceecccstestveresnsceecevencseactcanzes 2, 899 2,808 3,111 3,464 2,017 3,966 | 1,747 
Total, Other Africa ...............::cccsesesee - 14, 823 16, 672 13, 061 18,051 13,357 21, 870 13,073 
Oceania: 
FAURE lia Pe ce ctee eeettesccecrttete nosoteeatenten race rececks 7,754 16, 903 8,454 17, 841 8,729 17, 581 8,010 
Fiji 2,362 3,451 1,617 3,399 2,055 4,212 1,714 
New Zealand 5,057 A PY 7,222 5, 094 8, 215 4,106 6,247 
Other British Oceania 0 0 0 0 0 142 0 
French Oceania 3 0 0 0 0 L 0 
LGV ELL Bear vcsccrecctetessrosessselscoceccintonevotttsexcseeccsvect De otal 2,927 t2os 2,052 1, 996 2, 378 1,740 
United States Oceania ......cccecscssscessseseseeesees ) 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Commonwealth Countries .............ecesscssseess 15,172 26, 133 17, 293 26,335 19, 000 26, 040 15, 971 
Other Countries 2, 368 2,927 1253 2, 052 1,996 2,378 1,740 
tats Oceatil a iasccca.ccccavassecssthnesensshsceesses 17, 541 25,538 18, 546 28,387 20, 996 28,418 17, 711 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ................-.-+-. 284, 27 289, 247 277, 850 332,355 336, 492 369, 419 368,357 
Total, United States and Dependencies ........ 1,508, 613 1,466, 834 1, 652, 679 1, 807, 81 2,121, 253 2,049, 633 2,143, 052 
OPAL PALE COUMETIOS conc: -<e-css-suecccsrsnnssasesseesvonsans 2, 050, 112 2, 043,084 2,209, 414 2,502, 956 | 2, 845, 260 2, 860,189 2, 904, 627 


1. Less than $500.00. 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE IV. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


Commodity : 1956 1957 Get hae ee 
Rank jn Group and Commodity ia 
1956— | Jan.-June i July-Dec. Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | 1st half ’57 
Tiga Saale $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ..............:ccsee 369, 074 383, 274 460, 614 514, 350 395, 365 - 14.2 
re WH Gab: -ossecevascecnassseueecscvsccununceatt tears ozocuavaunenos aceeentesers 165, 554 172, 662 258, 250 254, 831 165, 256 - 36.0 
11 BSE CY’ ~.ciguas cacavees deci wesazscstcessUid see riae cate ccnerestasesetatenmtosees 36, 126 40, 335 31, 978 62,999 30, 201 - 220 
13 WirGa b L1O UN ec eeetencae cas ancvevocsastaninuguecemeveperrosceneceerene eters 39, 585 34, 857 35, 932 Say (ph 7) 29, 235 - 18.6 
14 WHTSRyee cccccsceeceoteabcucencccersruceceusctcersstecudesasis varoraademteteaocs 24, 659 36, 023 26, 779 41, 881 24, 663 - 7.9 
22 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) ......ccsscccccsccessrerees 13, 835 17, 444 21 OnE 22s 43, 138 + 100.5 
36 Oil seed ‘cakewand) meal 2 s..cic-cee-cccseeccsoscesecersccsenonecearse 6, 774 8, 657 107253 10, 638 9, 844 - 4.0 
4 TODACCO;| UNMANULACTULEM F...cccs.seccesccavescecessecseecserssees Pip Baye 4,195 11,921 “5, 399 18, 088 + Oe 
Animals and Animal Products ..............cccccccceesseeesereees 126, 027 137, 594 123, 639 136, 610 109, 500 - 11.4 
16 Bish; (ESN: ANGPMOZEN coccesecteessrcoesecseacenscvatcesseanencerses 23,912 31, 351 24, 381 Spal! 25, 324 a 3.9 
30 Bur SKINS, UMARESSO cic. ccceacccccserccassnctasesecerssssensacsavocene 15, 878 12, 409 13, 656 Pay PAB 14, 169 + 3. 8 
33 HASH s CUPCG! siczavercsecsctcvanet ccvsucrsnnts ostuatoncocsectivanctvacsensastes 10, 618 13,7321 10, 131 12, 704 9,913 - 2.2 
38 MOIINSCS) ANGCHUSTACS ANS waccrcccessvenscvcescecetacsacsasersesnees 11, 958 8, 288 11, 554 9,000 9, 961 = 3sxs 
Fibres, Textiles and Product ...............cscsceesecsesesereenee 9, 340 13, 476 10, 330 12, 238 11, 522 + 11.5 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .............ccscssesseceeseeees 7130. 328 790, 593 736, 331 778,127 710, 072 ie Bi 
1 ING WIS DM inti ed 0 Clarets eve. acsecesucanonesterens «p24 -aoeteacncessaceancs<ves 321. 874 344, 003 344, 990 363, 395 354, 530 + 2.8 
3 PlAnkS TANG DOALGS .ciccvactcasacavseseccselecs+secesucescoccreterssle 189, 370 195, 943 161, 992 164, 453 131, 999 =rSao 
WV OOGS DUD pre seseaveceuneecccacosscces see renseae ste setecass seeder saeseosteeee 145, 165 152, 139 152, 427 152, 109 149, 847 - Het 
17 UD WOO a.cs ccc scccessscecess pach senaseausatenta eovesese<cvueoa seco tasters 17, 851 30, 804 18, 674 31,120 19, 350 + eS.6 
ar Plywoods and veneers 15, 893 14, 211 17, 063 11,957 11, 873 - 30.4 
32 SHIN BIOS c.s.vccccnsuseonseressoarenee Sereda snd van sactsenacreseasereacerees 14, 429 14, 716 12, 042 12, 504 9, 405 - 21.9 
Tron and its Products... <...0:..ccseccocsstecssavcessssacsesenccsasqecetsaces 165, 808 232, 974 199, 351 259, 498 213, 782 ate 
8 MOM OL cavacsccaccaguactonsccsesa tees svcumme taenscrsveccncevescetuntenanesshe 22,109 77, 705 BapeoL 112, 162 33, 365 + 3.4 
15 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) | 
ANG ALES eee ese r eee Tae eect vans coucsanstacconce 47,921 24, 285 47, 155 16, 782 40, 410 - 14.3 
20 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .........ccccsssecseceesrenees 17, 656 Loos 19, 927 oT 203 28, 500 + 74350 
26 Serap! On ANG Ste Clic. cceecccssecescancasesstedccoesssesencecassiers 7,164 Nes he? 10, 103 20, 324 9, 206 - 8.9 
31 ROLLING Mill Products nr acrecenessscerettcessee hovers carescatacereser 9, 989 10, 324 11, 747 13,972 be as) + 46.2 
35 BREST OAL OVS y ciscsteceesnevsecccccettce tee ceecacesvevesteveasscuscncoveiecs 3, 587 9,578 10, 313 10, 864 9, 444 - 8. 4 
5 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ...............-:.cscseseorrs 11, 309 22, 386 7,491 13, 258 11, 554 + 5do2 
40 Automobile parts (except engines) ..........ccccccceeserees 6, 811 Teno, 12, 077 7, 892 7, 249 - 40.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................ccccsseesees 407, 690 445, 233 452, 760 506, 711 502, 908 a 1B a 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............. 105, 327 105, 644 98, 629 136,177 125, 998 ar) Alin tf 
6 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .0..........ceeseeee 109, 309 105, 860 114, 012 108, 897 126, 705 he alile il 
7 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...............eceeer 68, 645 95, 279 94, 346 99, 860 84, 065 - 10.9 
12 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .........ecccscsseeseseee 35, 226 35, 332 31, 309 42, 702 34, 896 AS 
21 Uranium ores and concentrates ..........cccccccececceeseeeeeee 11,193 15, 340 21, 992 23, 785 45, 289 + 105.9 
2B Platinum) metals, unmanufactured 0.0.0... ..ccceseeseeeees PAS hl 14, 184 20, 764 14, 892 13, 242 - 36,2 
24 Lead, primary and seni-fabricated ................::ssseeeeeee 18,163 19, 031 13, 317 21, 708 16, 165 pe PANN! 
34 Hiectrical apparatus, NO.) cesesescssscgsstccsvesssecce-sssseasne 9, 785 10,915 11, 334 10,073 11, 036 ~ 2.6 
39 Nonferrous: OPES, DO. Ds) taccccesecvcancers.ssecsescosesssscccussasses 5, 638 9, 029 10, 466 9,940 8, 585 = )le50 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................csccsee 89, 474 116, 726 135, 134 156, 966 173, 247 tceae 
9 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ..............ccceceee0 12, 048 24, 205 46, 305 57, 618 719, 976 BY 1 
10 Asbestos; unmanufactured 2t...c.cc.cccacsesccescsscozcentvoness 43, 001 51, 803 46, 921 52,974 47, 998 of 2.3 
28 Abrasives; artificial’ crude icesueccsesss-sessercsseccrcoaterssone 12, 701 14, 241 13, 940 14, 449 16, 682 Smite 4) 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..............ccccccceseeeeenees 94, 965 88, 542 93, 898 88, 956 99, 123 + 5.6 
19 Bertilizers: chemical. cccc.cc.ceccecetseests psa csseo staat ao 4no 22, 883 27, 162 22, 049 26, 755 - 1.5 
29 Synthetic plastics, primary fOrms) <2...:-.00:.---sesesesses0- 12, 667 14, 698 12, 692 13, 885 14, 286 + 12.16 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............ceeseestseeeeeeseeeees 39, 169 41,497 57, 868 66, 365 71, 621 + 23.8 
18 Aircraft and parts (except EngineS).............cccceeeseeees 10, 856 9, 050 25,972 DSO 10, 678 - 58.9 
25 Non-commercialgitems®. sicsscc-csessuatonceccxcasccceneccesexezersatee 9,106 16,121 14, 376 19, 624 ILIA SSB! 72056 
2 SHIPSHiS O1Gs css ctretarcrvens ses sncscvese sete erateustravises vere dearer 1, 767 2, 408 1, 500 5, 363 21, 989 +2 
Total Domestic Exports to All Countries.................... 2,031,875 2,249,909 | 2,269,925 2,519,821 | 2,287,140 + 0.8 
Total of Commodities Itemized ............. ccc ceeeeseeeeeeee 1, 713,355 1,887,086 | 1,919,665 2,138,196 | 1,915,378 


Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized...................00 84.3 83.9 84.6 84.9 83.7 


1. Revised to take account of change in classification of uranium ores and concentrates, See Ch, IV 
2. Not included in leading forty exports in 1956. 
3. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE V. Imports from All Countries 


ER ih ee ee 
Commodity 1955 1956 1957 lo eeegeee 
Rank in Group and Commodity a8 | fe 
1956 Jan.-June | July-Dec. Jan.-June | July-Dec. Jan.-June | 1st half ‘57 
$000 $7000. |  $°000 $7000 $000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .....00.........00........ 270, 968 296, 507 294, 877 333, 900 310, 108 + 5.2 
16 OMG, OCCU: Metitiacsatare<cdercesvsectreceessssescscecaveurethenvscacee 27, 388 29,622 32,230 30, 427 30, 741 - 4.6 
21 Sugar, unrefined 20, 126 32, 186 21, 800 34,028 28,721 ae eile 7 
oH Vegetables, fresh AGA) 1597. 26, 719 16,975 27,441 sp eel 
29 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated .............ceeeeeeeee 20, 684 23, 426 ZL woe 19, 088 21,602 + 0.4 
37 | Citrus fruits, fresh................. Raatavedsts cevsnessnavt teanpete waa 15,016 14,887 Lito: 15, 223 16,835 a Bhs il 
Animals and Animal Products .0.................cccc:ccceeceeeeeees 50,285 57,517 57, 855 64, 299 62, 898 ae Sed 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..................:cccccsccceesceeeee 190, 572 191, 041 217,416 198, 974 216, 121 - 0.6 
17 Cotton fabrics oe 27,541 25, 859 35, 106 27,024 36, 882 Oe! 
20 IGOLCOME (TA We tes .cneseauecccseeuses coke rovscdiseveer sin oustudteresntateveees 32, 956 28,075 31,933 26,815 27,118 =. Aleye yl 
25 Apparel] (except hats) of al] textiles wo... eee 17,479 21,560 20,533 24, 260 21,983 + U1 
31 WOO tar CS earn aatiacctcneseaeee tee seunts-veanveaseadtbeest-nevesveee 15, 166 16, 782 19,949 20, 242 21,887 a Set act 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .....................c:ccc0eseee 91, 810 104, 149 112, 849 115,359 112, 912 + O1 
18 Paperboard, paper and products se 24, 331 28, 359 30, 720 31, 234 30,197 =m) loud 
30 MOLS, MIMD eT ANCE UMPC 2-.2,cc-vasesesrsvcscceeovs, s-veecesecere 14,544 18, 229 21,176 19, 379 dni, 25u Slitiao 
35 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter .... | i072 UY fra (27 17, 764 16,671 17,407 - 2.0 
39 BOOKS a Printed foro Ncyecccavectes cos acsvtstaten -ovasdeceviave!seveeesasnes 12, 285 135750 12,859 15,091 TH ySkS + 19.1 
' Tron" and: its Products |. 0occsccerssscssesonce eves sveosearenvocnccesvveszece 7173, 682 832,286 | 1,167,642 1,063,712 | 1,199,487 Se ac 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 0..........eeeccecceeeeeeeeeeeee 207, 682 238,193 309, 544 318,977 348, 568 + 12.6 
2 Automobile parts (except engineS) ............::ssseeeeee 144, 364 102,141 157,477 127, Sot 156, 375 =eOswl 
5 ROU team POKOGUClS = scsce-coceseseteeaecesrscareoncdesectreneaeacte 50, 603 79,076 120, 830 113,879 124,965 + 4 
6 BY ACLOLS AMG MALLS taccse couspabaccoteves chaaycessoucaccvse-ohiesceseete 53,080 62, 295 90,928 68, 699 87,653 =m 36 
7 AUOMODIVES pDASSECNEECT cecececssavuessacesecacesecschonrvereesoese 40, 746 42,980 94, 255 31, 284 63, 156 - 33.0 
8 Pipes; UES ANG LICLING Sie... cc-:ense-asecccarsvascccapuccsavasct 20, 195 30,095 57,752 65, 336 79,297 op itfars} 
9 Engines, interna] combustion, and parts 57,902 43,015 GasDou 57, 449 710, 848 a ed las 
15 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
AN GUDATE SY ce reseraceaerec este tose ceatscroverceass U Sach Macnee Sa dsaceas SH 27,124 43,553 28, 969 48,217 el Oia 
24 AULOMODIUES ANOLE NG iu. ap. decae¥evles-sasnosvanesedesseoowesevseees 12,872 17,570 25,170 20,676 18, 309 - 27.3 
28 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts.............. 15, 369 20,955 19,145 Pah byt Fe 16,977 = 11.3 
32 IT OM MORE iets e cence ceap cee casucesss csesbeasemedes hse cseu concvestttctvanlscceeuss 8,195 23, 368 11,116 27,.606 10,635 = e4c3 
33 Scrap romance) Sve ell src, ctcseeecererssccosscanvsereessouseveneeves 5,395 8,997 17,321 18,978 8,961 = 48.3 
36 PIROO] S Becseccastoeete tere oeeott rosso ccoatoe te stececetes enkcsnetedtatecdtsivas 12, 398 14, 341 16, 449 16, 330 17,612 fe Efyah 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...................:c:ece0- 176, 724 222, 069 236, 701 254, 838 238, 720 + 0.9 
4 BMlectrical Apparatus AsO s Pete ie. cceresscsssccs dowearecsvesvansee 103,940 122, 775 125, 754 1314638 128,970 + 2.6 
sl Bauxite and alumina for aluminum...............eeeseeeee 7,635 13, 838 6, 718 17, 917 15,949 +137.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .......................2..- 286, 005 377, 679 344,314 421, 657 357,565 + 3.8 
3 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ....................... 107,993 121, 786 120,055 151, 236 147, 183 + 226 
10 COI DIGUMINOUS erceseacsvessteree ccteveres cevees-es+sccnacectyasseasns 34, 161 40, 292 43, 251 53, 265 44, 286 + 2.4 
13 PHC POLS aren chercuc tne cecceer eve ne een cevecd se ot apacsucescacaccsseneaeseon 26,522 PEy Sei Pahl 47, 868 26,989 - 20.8 
34 Gasoline oar 14, 160 21,671 14,511 20, 706 12,941 - 10.8 
38 Coa], anthracite 12, 460 17, 664 12,875 17,021 10, 434 - 19.0 
Chemicals and Allied Products ....................::cesceeeeee 121, 462 139, 037 148, 492 140, 094 150, 821 + 21.6 
19 Principa] chemicals (except acids) n.o.-p. ............. 25,044 32,633 31,519 30, 352 25,445 - 19.3 
23 Synthetic plastics, primary forms. ..................cessssee 19, 362 210 24,172 22,920 27,005 ne tk bel 
40 Drugs and medicines ..... iat Sine iets oan Pee ene 13, 246 11,772 15,041 11,519 16,310 + 8.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities ....................ceececcseeeseseeeeeees 247, 907 282,671 265, 116 267, 353 255, 995 - 3.4 
11 Aircraft and parts (except engineS)..............:sssereeee 65, 794 25290 54, 371 36,933 51,676 = 510 
12 Non-commercial] itemS. ..............2...--00s0s-0000 are 34, 405 38, 524 aL (SLI 47,421 31, 406 - 12.0 
14 DPOUTISt PULChASCS) sex. es--sevcasseaserdupescass oro ccarceseondcinersess 26, 791 44,676 27,844 47, 361 29,554 + 6. 4 
22 Parcels of SMallavalue’..cccstesseeseteescor-s-ccvesanerevatats-ceor 20,816 20,823 24, 212 25, 159 26,060 an fats) 
26 Refrigerators and freezers 24, 535 19, 400 29,572 15,050 225056 - 23.7 
Total Imports from All Countries ....................eecceeeeees 2,209,414 2,502,956| 2,845,260 2,860,189 | 2, 904, 627 ae Papal 
Total of Commodities Itemized ..................:scseeeeeeeeeee 1,473,258 1,643,297] 1,936,264 1,890,789) 1,981,923 
Percent of Imports Itemized ..................:c::cccceeeeeeeeeeeees 66. 7 6.7 68.1 66. 1 68. 2 


1. Not included in Jeading forty imports in 1956. 
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TABLE VI. Domestic Exports to the United States 


Change from | United States 
Commodity | : 1955 1956 ist half 56 | Share of 
Rankin | Group and Commodity | to Item Totat 
19564 [ san.-June | July-Dec. Jan.-June | suy-pec. Jan.-June | 1st half ’57 | 1st half ’57 
ic $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ............ 66, 944 93, 584 86, 857 112,677 78, 829 
9 WHISKY cc.d.cickipeectesscasscesestunvodsasvestecsstuuecesseccterte DANE say 32,619 23,926 38, 541 21, 380 
a7 MB AL 1 OV aicccteczs tone ncccsdeeds ccrsavasaecesssstretvasaesssstoeenee 4,963 18, 008 13,198 24, 273 4, 636 
26 WETS Babies avasctsta seats atekacuresaessacecousscnsevsuehtascooesauncs 5, 801 4, 768 12, 892 5, 067 8, 996 
35 BOCA ENS Tis Dee cenviecteessacetocectecneswtasspaccsavesere 7,028 5, 238 5, 6ho Gran 7, 254 
2 QE aioe ai teresaurevsenea roi acdiesersci tives iareowescarse tater 4, 531 1,414 1, 598 6, 033 7,559 
Animals and Animal Products ...............::c0 88, 654 92, 803 87,360 90, 108 77,139 - 11.7 70. 4 
10 Fishy treshouand LrOZeN ceaswesteseneeovsesecescaessnss 23, 622 30, 838 24, 180 34, 516 25, 066 epee Bar| 99.) 
23 Mur SKINS, UNGPESSC) ceccccescrecenssocsssneccceowcars 11, 788 11,346 10, 585 10, 246 10,159 - -4,.0 fale 4 
24 Molluscs and Crustaceans os... eccssessseeeeees 11,773 7, 865 fetes Sill 8, 411 9, 834 Seley 98.7 
34 Or PeMrOShi cacesceignctecercesarovsasexeserectest o¢naceoreesos 8, 257 6, 798 6, 857 5, 682 5, 440 Ae PAT 99.1 
40 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred ..........c.ssseeneeoee 3, 904 4, 279 4, 685 4,105 35 03 - 19.5 89. 0 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..................0 4, 743 5, 514 5, 265 6, 039 4, 834 - 8.2 42.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet .................... 581, 617 639, 409 611, 668 637, 250 578, 577 - 5.4 81.5 
1 INGWIS DEINGADADEI yscce cesses cassseccsecntsseecsavencncerstes 279, 503 298, 819 299, 980 315, 962 307, 493 +e 2.5 86.7 
2 Plankstand) DOaLAS ccccisecccssscoceveecscosescevseaseuses 129, 952 143, 472 123, 061 129, 533 97,130 rake {ERS 
3} WOOdSpUlp eixsertcscotucsessevneeescsoueseseovaccsmesrtiaiueer- 112, 296 121, 501 125, 901 119, 180 118, 369 - 6.0 79.0 
16 PUIPWOOG) <\esciccrocscsectesucacvsac mesterecsassmecesteare sez 16, 651 22, 806 TOOL 23, 776 17, 316 - phil 89.5 
19 PJyWOOUS*And VENCETS, cc.ccssercverressetstscesaseses< 13,431 13, 010 15, 296 10,5323 9, 789 - 36.0 82.5 
7B SHINGICS: cecszevecscvecctet ocssvtenrttee scars seat oaeteneo 13, 967 14, 236 11, 706 12,151 9,078 - 22.5 96.5 
Tron and its Product «0.0... eeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 96, 139 129,176 107, 280 153, 385 108, 292 + 0.9 50.7 
5 Iron ore 17, 422 62, 291 25, 709 87, 807 25, 931 + 0.9 tea 
12 Farm implements and machinery (except 
tractors) iand || partsicnt.cc-steeeeeee sieeve 40, 851 19, 731 40, 835 11, 966 35, 246 a esau 87, 2 
25 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............0000 5,220 5, 648 7,540 11, 453: A827 + 56.9 41.5 
28 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets................ 6,492 17, 811 6, 329 10, 070 2,705 Bs say igic) 23. 4 
31 Ferro-allo ys cots caacene ce osesccetemte caerecctovsssse vedere 2, 309 6, 786 6, 882 1, 247 5, 794 - 15.8 61. 4 
36 Scrap TON ANGvSteele,.acc.ccdesteastccrerocasstesexs 2, 366 35 00U 4,122 7,416 Sputak - 9.7 40.4 
38 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .. 7,915 3, 786 3, 578 6, 321 8, 219 + 129.7 66. 3 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.................. 222, 7119 247, 504 259, 909 275, 850 287, 945 + 10,8 57.3 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 75, 388 70,441 75, 615 67, 897 82,129 + 8.6 64, 8 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ....... = 26, 537 50, 053 48,077 50, 222 39, 436 - 18.0 46.9 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .... 43,531 39, 597 40, 394 56, 147 53, 262 + 31.9 42.3 
11 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 22, 397 25, 081 24,016 30, 665 22, 238 - 71.4 63. 7 
14 Uranium ores and concentrates ................+. 11,193 15, 340 21, 992 23, 785 45, 289 + 105.9 100.0 
on, Silver; UNMAnNUlaACvULeG vessteccce-cssssscecsecsteants Gyoae 8, 826 8,055 9, 368 7,912 - 1.8 94.7 
30 Platinum metals, unmanufactured .............. 5, 240 6, 463 9,092 5, 947 4,799 - 47.2 36, 2 
oe INON=fETTOUS OFS; -NsOsp a cercanstceversserseccscesseese 4,903 6,471 6, 873 6, 549 5,991 - 12.8 69,38 
30 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 9, 370 (heen 6, 302 6, 375 6, 743 + 7.0 40 
37 Electrical apparatus, 1.0.). ......cccsscccsseeers 4,903 6,471 5, 296 4,717 4, 370 - 17.5 39.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.............. 63, 479 83, 961 105, 363 119, 477 141, 941 + 34,7 81.9 
6 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .......... 12,048 24, 205 46, 305 56, 728 719,976 Bat PH 100.0 
13 Asbestos, unmanufactured .............cssseeceeeess 26, 235 Pat 3 3 26, 755 25,1203 26, 224 - 2.0 54.6 
20 Abrasives, artificial, crude ..............cccccseee 10, 742 12,096 11, 793 12, 889 15, 490 + 31.3 92.9 
39 Lime, plaster and CEMENt.......ccssccccsssssesersess 2,920 By eK; 4,318 5, 342 F 3, 885 - 10.0 99.5 
| Chemicals and Allied Products...................... 47, 859 37, 332 47,277 37, 698 42, 035 - 11.1 42.4 
15 Plertilizers chemicals soec.ssssses-cestssscstssersres 28, 424 16,151 23, 986 17, 934 21, 615 - 9.9 80. 8 
Miscellaneous Commodities...................:000000 28, 972 26, 934 34, 394 40, 798 36, 097 + 43 50.4 
18 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .......... 9,614 1, 876 15a to 13, 236 8,001 - 48.0 74,9 
22 Non-commercial items) s...cc:csevereccycssecaccvecsctess 6, 248 10, 520 8, 968 14, 508 12,001 + 33.5 69. 2 
29 MOC Cal enone yn ccjsscasconsadtecsars<iey-secesossvavovt 5, 916 4,697 6, 058 9,135 10, 251 100. 0% 
Total Domestic Exports to the United States | 1,203,128 1,356,215 | 1,345,374 1,473,281 | 1,355, 690 59. 3 
Total of Commodities Itemized ..................... 1, 066,495 1,201,397] 1,192,633 1,313, 063 | 1,206,327 


Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized.......... 88.6 88. 6 88.6 89,1 89.0 


1. Revised to take account of change in classification uf uranium ores and concentrates. See Ch. IV. 
2. Not included in leading forty exports in 1956. 
3. A very small amount of electrical energy was also exported to Alaska. 
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F = Change from |United States 
ea Group and Cominodity wkd is Ist en 56 Share of 
1956 fo) Item Total 
Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June ist half ’57 1st half ’57 
| #7000 $7000 $000 $7000 | $7000 %, %, 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ............ 131,434 138, 080 151,712 170, 053 161,308 hme Gale 52.0 
22 We geta blesses \....c.sctecd-seteerossceoanacceecseusere 24, 810 11,324 24,632 16,468 24, 622 -1 89.7 
28 MitrusetymltsptPesht ic ceracasevestecssie cvsvescseetoesures 14,779 13, 309 Ty Og 13,714 16,592 3 3.0 98.6 
32 MOY DCAIS aie eteeverarccd sessiesererves snesdeccniecccecessiass 5, 466 13, 984 8, 014 16,362 7,220 - 9.9 100. 02 
38 Rubber products, (except tires and footwear) .. 8,910 8,940 10,651 9, 463 9,902 = 7.0 92.8 
Animals and Animal Products .....................-. 32,799 34,144 35,514 37,551 40, 267 + 13.4 64.0 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...................-. 104, 949 86, 013 90, 228 99, 826 114, 530 + 26.9 53.0 
18 OULOIM Ha DINGS meg reas este as ntetctecstssacceseseeraccs 21,674 18, 599 25,947 18, 367 27, 004 + 4.1 BSP 
29 OCU OM IAW. .vessecccstensscursatacaneuancsev ses seetrsseneesss 29,649 11,083 6,001 23, 403 26,917 + 348.5 99.3 
37 SVMLUITC ULC LAU DEL COieiaryctystesceesssosetaetacessscnesatecsoss 8,951 10,895 9,321 PY Oor LOL T% af Ow 8305 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert ............-2..-+. 8,571 93,425 102,433 103, 075 102,294 - 0.1 90.6 
14 Paperboard, paper and products... 23, 081 26,584 28, 761 28,744 28, 239 - sess) 93.5 
24 hogs, timberiand lumber .0.d.c...cs0.0...0scncedsevere 13, 940 16, 995 19,912 18, 656 16,841 - 15.4 96.5 
2 Newspapers, magazines and advertising 
IMALtCID et cesstere 16, 423 16,999 16,985 15, 849 16,554 - 255 95.1 
36 Books, printed 10, 156 11,1838 10,443 11,927 12, 697 te 2.6 82.9 
Tron and 1€S Products <.:.-.ci-c.-secsecesescescsesonnenase 695,266 737,213 | 1, 030, 272 909, 394 | 1,028, 428 - 0. 2 85. '7 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ......... 185, 532 212, 999 280, 428 281, 367 309, 289 + 10.3 88.7 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) ............ 142, 858 100, 294 155, 230 125, 018 153, 283 - ies} 98.0 
4 Rolling, millpproducts | keeescsussatveccese-seeeeneme 44,159 65, 930 94, 841 76,032 93,147 - 1.8 714.5 
5 APA CLOPS ANG UDATUS ic. scsevateceecctetsinss<euseonersezonte 50, 619 61,129 88,956 67, 469 83, 894 - Seat | LEB E 
6 Engines, internal combustion, and parts 50, 554 Bis 7 56, 862 51,873 62, 867 $PL.0.'6 83.7 
8 Pipes,, tibesjand fittings: 2 vi.c.cccetsecsceccczevess 13,660 19,926 41,247 48,133 57, 358 ie attieal lek 8 
9 Automobiles, PASSENBZET ........cascsesesscorssenceose | 29, 991 33,007 72,743 15, 411 37,579 - 48.3 59.5 
iP Farm implements and machinery (except 
TLQCCONS) ANG PATUS eecer sane sctvansevscaceortaeete 34, 930 26,440 42,187 28,119 46,899 feet le 2 97.3 
20 ATOMODULES DOLE Gan ccnecees cee, decorsecesoecececeees 12, 072 16,563 23,921 19,469 16, 800 - 29.8 91.8 
23 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts 15, 065 20, 398 18,842 22,170 16, 401 alicia) 96.6 
25 TFONVOLG® fx ctoscesevde cesensseueccavcoeesets ase cecaueuetereteunrs 7,929 22,544 10, 483 26, 073 9,851 = 6.0 92.6 
26 Scraprnon and steel. x Ne t..c,.ceseenscsnseseatesees 5,358 8,720 17,317 18,975 8,925 - 48.5 99.6 
31 EE OOS) vac. tev tetdincel wacsevsswscsatiaecevstscavencesscccteeseenss 9,981 11,065 12,620 12,534 13,518 ee Pas L 76.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................- 133, 871 155,166 173,045 170,135 172,058 - 0.6 72.1 
3 Hlectrical apparatus), N.O.Ds-..csresecsccssvesoreeeve 92,454 106, 217 108, 265 111,581 109,130 + 058 84.6 
39 Brass, Manulactured) 2 veresesccsese.scacoeereesete 7,334 8,878 10, 317 9,112 10, 284 - 0.3 89.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .............. 148, 407 202, 143 178, 686 211, 932 184, 926 3.5 51.7 
vf Coal, bituminous 34, 161 40,278 43,250 53, 265 44, 286 ‘Tne. 4. 100.0 
21 PLUS OUM SN sos cs secatsres o8c0cescsueetin cgusadeats teccseenatcss 14,581 28, 352 Uigrodo 25, 816 15, 040 - 14.1 Son 
30 Coal Mant racaveyccs.:cceccosscsetcsseucecanssttsseaceectes 11, 444 14, 991 11, 885 15,606 9,534 - 19.8 91.4 
34 GAS OLIN CY, -Aasenatece-ncsvsaccsseseseteesnoveeseonesvesscrerses 8,109 16,198 9,187 13,629 8,943 - Pea | 69.1 
40 Brick and tile, cc.cescsscre<eannsscussectansaseanssneetecees 6,376 8, 546 9, 881 9, 243 8, 849 - 10.4 95.7 
3 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .......... 10, 539 11, 907 8, 809 9,812 16, 869 45/9455 1 bas) 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..........-...::0+ 106, 055 116,557 130,399 119, 966 132,308 dee 155 87.7 
15 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 2250 27,144 28,929 26,022 22,687 = 20.5 89.2 
17 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .............. 18, 603 20,668 23, 2d 22,102 25,925 eke 96.0 
35 Drnesvand MCGiCineS .2.. sccassssevecesavescccosoeetese 11,507 9,394 13, 004 9,421 aS ar 4 jt rGnc 84.7 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...-......-.----:::0-+:005 212, 891 240,194 224, 955 222,490 203, 068 - 9.7 79.3 
10 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .......... 58,318 66, 265 49, 281 34,903 40,692 - 17.4 Oecd 
11 MROUTIST, PUTCHASES Viicccssscsecczsecsvaccsdesensersvesanase 25, 925 43, 044 26, 951 45,674 28, 544 + 5.9 96.6 
13 NON=COMMETCIAT IVCMS 5... ssscsteccosessccsececsvecese 27,839 30, 591 28a tuo 36, 405 18,389 - 36.0 58.6 
16 Parcels: Of SiMe Value) Sewrtocrnccs..-ceteteeers 20, 327 20,210 2315 23, 966 24, 854 ala lee 95.4 
19 Refrigerators and freeZe%s ......ceeecesereceeeeeee 24,138 18, 886 28,912 14,771 il tierit - 24.7 96.6 
33 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o,p. 10, 299 10,226 8, 940 ilsieis ay 12,623 +e 41g 85.4 
Total Imports from the United States ............ 1,649,243 1,802,935 |2,117,244 2,044,423 | 2,139,188 + 1.0 73.6 
Total of Commodities Itemized ............-...-++. 1,185,551 1,277,571 | 1,543,311 1,452,433 | 1,538, 818 
Percent of Imports Itemized 1.9 70. 9 L 12.9 71.0 iN 71.9 | is 
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TABLE VII. Imports from the United States 
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1. Less than 0.1%. 
2. A very small amount of| soybeans was also imported from Hong Kong. 
3. Not included in leading forty imports in 1956. 
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TABLE VIII. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


Commodity 1955 1956 jos7 | [Gnenee ee ae 
Rank in | Group and Commodity to Item Total 
1956 Jan. - June | July- Dec. | Jan. - Sune | July- Dec, | Jan.-June | ist half ’57| 1st half ’57 
as aoa | $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 % Y 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................ 144, 978 127, 164 141, 955 166, 776 117, 247 - 17.4 29.7 
WIC EG: sa. scscdeachiccseas secoss scone saeborsesusceusasecaemenerenete TS Oud 75, 263 86, 260 90, 590 53, 318 - 38.2 32.3 
BAP) CY We. cicecsuhuceusce wecsrceventesectw ce 25, 238 18, 594 7,605 29, 523 9,187 + 20.8 30. 4 
Wheat flour 9, 968 8, 496 10, 520 10, 525 9,012 - 14.3 30.8 
10 OiUsseed CAKE-ANG MEAL asssrcisveecsseecesvseceercaess 6, 630 8, 447 10, 125 10, 250 9,285 cs tay. 94. 3 
12 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) Phy EN 3,194 9,027 10, 750 12, 348 + 36.8 28.6 
16 TOPDACCO, UNMANULACLUTEA <ericcsccseversescqrectescemves 19, 736 2, 596 9, 490 3,334 1S OO + 59.6 83.8 
23 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .......... 418 1,799 1,013 2, 768 es, (UH PI 56. 9 
28 OUAErS MSOs oy cscceecses stares seaettascesocnecsddevestwsateens eaten 1, 440 AA 2, 246 468 - 63.9 Sete 
ail SOY. DEANS: Lhe. ccsuesesenccsssocuseuses-rectvarguastess'aseroucecsstes 7193 1,689 1, 736 1, 290 2, 570 + 48.0 97.3 
36 AINGL ATS COTM seysnanectoascesentaseas: wexendatun sc custates secesersee 665 750 1, 483 922 0 - 100.0 0.0 
38 ANDES LESH) ascders saseeceacvsvent cote cet ser Coseecsarecevoteens ih seis} 1, 190 1, 348 907 1, 004 = 20D 45.9 
Animals and Animal Products 7, 563 10, 296 6, 566 15, 103 6, 549 - 0.3 6.0 
19 PUSH MCANMCO meu ceravcaey sane csessunesonesecsassscosnaecuateiee 571 3, 902 211 7, 005 162 = 23.2 4.2 
yy?) Pir SKINS PUINOLESSCGE porersscecosccasverscatsvessereecesvee 302 951 2 youll 1,714 3, 166 PAS al 2203 
25 SD COS Ch ccccacukcnes sate eeecaeaGinats cinawante sacupivnecgancee cess 1, 243 2, 387 1, 069 2, 608 526 - 50.8 75.4 
40 Hides and skins (except furs) .............cesseeeeees 587 796 922 835 682 - 26.0 13.5 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ....................08 425 1,354 620 1,260 1,421 +129.2 12.3 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................::08 77, 538 80, 445 64, 686 70, 645 61, 991 -- 4.2 8.7 
INGWSDMING PADEF sccsccvscesnczsavectuvateccosesoscvasonsnsoseeve 15,553 17, 460 22,168 19, 364 20, 412 > AS) 5. 8 
Planks; and! HOArdS a... eeeeche seine es sasesasceeees eee 37, 493 32, 927 ZAG GLa 18, 486 16, 394 - 24.2 12.4 
; 8 WOOG) DUD: c.cccseicbecessvecescacotosacceceesssbasscacesoeussestes 17, 403 17, 411 12, 477 17, 286 13, 495 Tate 9.0 
18 Pulpboard and paperboard 1,579 127 2,579 4, 846 4,648 + 80.2 59.5 
24 Bully WOO) « czas c-seveSavasetcateveasarocsvascbaecctaapeesynees 510 3,831 396 3), BB! 694 Ta De3 3.6 
33 Ply woods and veneers! @ccc.cecccs-cecersco-seacsceoneas 2, 060 969 1, 608 1,372 Pico + 13.4 15.4 
39 Posts; poles anal piling geeecceenssesateeccerce-cassesces 292 2, 486 419 ibe) Olio ae ehh? 16.3 
Tron and its Products ...............seccccccecesseseeeeeeeeaees 11, 058 19, 428 11,359 26, 324 13, 495 + 18.8 6.3 
13 IP ONO isi seca Peoecseae se seveccaea ibe nie cea sesuectesxceeuvevanys 2, 292 6,721 3,949 14, 558 4, 353 reve 13.0 
20 Plerro-alloys) cesetestoarsserssstacecessteecevsnsavascnsvite ae 1,129 PA Oyshs} 2,734 3, 000 2,944 ar lel Slvz 
21 Rolling mill produ Ctsig,c-scsssesccevs- esos ete e- 2,022 1, 306 1, 990 3,114 2, 874 + 44.4 1657 
30 Scrap iron and steel 1, 864 3,999 563 2, 563 513 - 8.9 5.6 
32 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .................0000 617 506 1,059 1,883 1, 549 + 46.3 5.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...................4. 121, 702 126, 081 122, 091 142, 245 119, 691 - 2.0 23.8 
2 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 46, 525 52, 519 47,112 60, 759 42,622 = 95 33. 8 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 25, 460 26, 930 26, 702 30,193 27, 674 an SC 32.9 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 20, 214 19, 943 19, 949 21, 592 20,905 + 4.8 16.5 
11 Platinum metals, unmanufactured ......... 6,849 7,691 11, 550 8,653 8,092 =" 29339 61.1 
14 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .........000.. 11, 674 8,613 6, 681 9,109 11, 304 + 69.2 32.4 
15 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 7,699 5, 247 5, 982 71, 456 5, O10 Sm (Si) 34.1 
27 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ................. 1218 2,809 1,650 1,898 1, 448 aL aero 14.9 
34 Selentumandisaltsis... sc.ccccasccvesscuveccssssserterses 528 523 993 1, 580 920 AB ae: 55o 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................. 9,090 9,459 10,374 8, 833 6, 286 - 39.4 3.6 
ibe Asbestos, unmanufactured ............ccc:cccscccssseeee 4,478 4, 998 4,951 5, 084 J, OoL SPA Tf 7.4 
26 Abrasives; artificial «Crude tcsccscsccasccecseaseese-s 1,946 2,144 2e15 1, 560 1,192 - 43.6 uk 
30 Coal and PCO Ma.ccosseices ercssvenstec seve ssceusarssaventeters 1, 324 1,191 1,872 547 225 Sa hekits 3 1.5 
37 Carbon and graphite electrodes 000.0... 1, 206 643 1, 208 1,051 1,165 SPR Se: 95.7 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...................000 10, 823 9,122 10,127 11, 156 10, 541 + 4.1 10.6 
29 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 3, 128 1, 406 1,625 1,841 152295. = 2055 26. 1 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............:.:ceccsceeeees 1, 445 1, 342 1,183 1, 404 1, 258 GSS 1.8 
Total Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 384, 625 384, 688 368, 961 443, 745 338, 481 - 8.3 14.8 
Total of Commodities Itemized ................0.008 362, 072 357, 529 348, 564 417, 908 315, 802 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized .............. 94.1 92.9 94.5 94.2 93.3 


Commodity 
Rank in 
1956 
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TABLE IX. Imports from the United Kingdom 


Group and Commodity 


1955 


Jan.-June 


July-Dec. 


Confectionery, including candy .......0............ 
Cerea] foods and bakery products ................ 


Animals and Animal Products ..........0000......0.0.. 
Leather, unmanufactured .............-..cesseccsecoseese 
BUTS KINS BUNGneSSOC yest ns... ccceeceosdessere sweeten 


Leather footwear and parts -...........cccccceeeesceeee 


Fibres, Textiles and Products .............0.0.0....0.. 
WOO] Gia DIICS Here Aor tases. os saeasseasuvevsccsse\tstnevectcezax 
Appare] (except hats) of al] textiles............ 
WOOlMOUSEAMGITODS: sos ercececseesecscresee cok orooscsaess 
COCCONGADTICS wcesesccsssccccctcecececuascsussecseseafavasere 
Cotton yarns, threads and cords .............000 
Cloth, coated and impregnated .................:008 
WATPCtS ANG IMNALS f WOON c.csccctecesceccsestorasscecsessse 
Wooll VarnScand sWaLps © .ciscececscossccceccscetaesseescece 

Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Books, printed 


Tron and itS Products ..00000.......ecccceesceeceseseeeeseees 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 
AUGOMODLES,. DASSCNE ED) ..c.c.ceccsesnscccnneenacsensese 
PROM Sem PO NOMACLS ie ssrertnatecertcarascasteereeeeseeses 
PIPES, VUbeSsaNG LitliNGS erecesscocscc-corevecseuseese= 
Engines, interna] combustion, and parts .... 
Castings and forgings 
Wire and wire products 


Automobile parts (except engines) 


Bicycles, tricycles and parts ........... eee 
ALTA CEOTSGANGUP ANUS. caseessesssaveses-cssacscososenascnsese 
HATO WATS Mies ei coat. cavievarpyer sevesatevarcseesestaasaccuae 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................... 
Electrica] apparatus, n.O.p. ........... 
PU AUMUIB MN CLA) Sierecsatersteneeaunersesteeraverceansanecares 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 
INONSLETFOUS WINE. W<O-Decscccsccocesccccewcecossatences 
Aluminum foi] and aluminum manufactures... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 
POtbery ANGICHINAWANC icc kenvecouaccesnanstcccwessaesse 
Giassmplatevand:Sheet ie conk.cc.cecccctacesnrevesoverse 


Chemicals and Allied Products ........................ 
Pigments teres ssesteseesosee Widace Rectaciepconeciseepseveveses 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .. 


Miscellaneous Commodities ........................e002 
Aircraft and parts (except engines).............. 
INON=COMMEPCLAN AUEMS crsrsescssccaccessecrscdectossseesse 
CGOntaINeLS, NsO.Dsiecuscccesesens 
INIA Ol cccacarecescercecercsscenestsocccadeoaccememesnonas cone 

Total imports from the United Kingdom .......... 

Total of Commodities Itemized 


Percent of Imports Itemized .................::ceseeeeeees 


| $000 
42, 143 
2, 522 
1,969 
1,021 


5,345 
1,854 

782 
1,089 


45, 647 
13, 487 
5,355 
7,459 
2,388 
2,075 
3,002 
1,614 
1,671 


2,507 
992 


54, 128 
14, 364 
8,590 
3, 130 
3,337 
7,229 
1,055 
1,992 
1,168 
1,341 
1, 274 
2, 400 
932 


22,906 
8,423 
7, 606 

626 
786 
826 


12, 693 
5, 337 
2,052 


9, 666 
2,158 
1,733 


18, 247 
7,403 
2,455 
1,048 
1, 244 


182, 883 


135, 789 


14.2 


$’000 
17,198 
4,363 
3, 149 
1,936 


7, 906 
2,153 
1,956 
1, 429 


49, 749 
15,017 
8,419 
6,692 
2,686 
2,196 
2,942 
1,952 
1,712 


3,306 
1, 234 


57, 865 
15, 835 
6,609 
5, 201 
4,899 
5,455 
3, 186 
2,033 
1,519 
1,679 
1,033 
839 
1,032 


28,333 
12,518 
7,912 
1,185 
555 
931 


19,316 
5, 986 
2,732 


12, 960 
2,720 
3, 440 


21, 017 
5,727 
3,409 
1,632 
1, 807 


217, 648 
157, 710 


72.5 
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1056 eee eal 
to Item Total] 
Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | ist half ‘57 |1st half ‘57 
$7000 $7000 | $000 % % 

12, 941 16, 986 11, 941 eer 3.9 
2,759 4,596 2,918 + 5.8 7393 
2, 009 2,994 2,015 7Pa033 54.3 
1, 102 1,615 1,147 eta 36.8 
6, 922 8, 286 7,413 ey 11. 8 
2, 428 2, 287 2, 298 205524 45.1 
1, 165 2, 088 1,084 ee) 8.7 
1,503 1,463 1, 608 OTD 44.2 

52,500 51, 088 54, 817 + 4.4 25.4 

17,724 17, 538 18, 282 a Sug 83.5 
6,055 8,933 6,754 + 11.5 30.7 
6, 608 6,932 8, 508 + 28.8 98.1 
2,727 2, 800 3, 354 + 23:0 9.1 
3,013 2,477 2, 586 Sera? 49.8 
2,572 2, 183 2, 462 “ore. 29.1 
2, 424 1,913 2, 304 =" 59 40.5 
1,937 1, 288 1, 626 = kG 81.4 
2, 932 3,345 2, 878 a: 2.5 
1, 130 1,472 1,182 $rearg 1.7 

81, 918 81, 021 99, 170 + 24.1 8.3 

18, 898 20, 996 23, 367 + 23.6 6.7 

14, 609 8, 676 15, 899 oo s.8 25.2 

10,012 11,377 10, 864 + 8.5 8.7 
8,597 9,325 12, 592 + 46.5 15.9 
6, 346 5,092 7,353 + 15.9 10.4 
2, 448 2,876 3, 196 + 30.6 35.0 
2,624 2, 658 3,445 #931.3 47.4 
1,888 1,867 1,750 97.3 9.9 
1, 760 1,763 2 312 + 31.4 1.5 
1,806 1, 248 1,679 =) 85.4 
1,861 955 3,479 86.9 4.0 
1,195 1,482 1,947 + 62.9 19.9 

34, 223 38,534 30, 1 - 10.1 12.9 

12, 795 15, 318 14, 460 pets 11.2 
9,994 9,146 7,316 = 68 98.4 
4,008 3, 338 162 - 81.0 34.2 

697 2, 554 1, 886 +170.6 42.7 
1, 259 1,434 1, 187 = 5-9 14.7 

16, 704 17,308 13, 862 - 17.0 3.9 
6,341 5,396 5, 260 - 17.0 69.0 
3,030 2, 662 2, 120 ~ 3000 24.5 

11,185 11,454 11, 042 es 1.3 
2, 528 2, 332 2, 818 er7a 5 27.7 
2,020 252 1, 688 16.4 66 

19, 467 17, 866 28, 180 + 44.8 11.0 
4,894 1,917 10, 869 $122.1 21.0 
2,441 4, 269 6,077 +149.0 19.3 
1,980 2,047 2,117 + 6.9 37.1 
1,484 1, 255 431 = 71,0 15.5 

238,793 245,886 | 260,052 ree | 9.0 
180,671 183,084 | 203,002 


%.7 


74.5 


78.1 
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TABLE X. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


ome : 188 1ss7 | ethaic'ge | ‘Shree 
Rank in Group and Commodity a to Item Total 
1956 Jan. -June | July -Dec. | Jan. -June | July -Dec. | Jan.-June | 1st half ‘57 | ist half ‘57 
iw $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 %o % 
ERS 64, 755 77, 032 143, 376 140, 027 123, 098 - 14.1 31.1 
Te i SWHRG AE cacccte cetera os oranuc orcessueheepcaceensiacusssureeernceters 44,211 52, 066 119, 292 111,498 73, 033 =938- 8 44.2 
5 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) 8,194 12, 282 8, 557 8, 899 25, 224 + 194.8 58.5 
10 FRAY Oe steam casera testes he eee tee ees 4,352 2,578 5, 422 4, 201 1, 229 ch Hine! 29.8 
11 Barley 2,030 1, 826 4, 857 4,619 8, 812 + 81.4 29.2 
17 Vegetable oils (except essential oils)........ 173 Tas 508 3272 1,670 + 228.7 34.2 
25 Seeds, n.o.p. (including rape seed).............. 17 228 86 2,097 7, 894 es 92.6 
28 WHISKY <4: ScsogesSotecve cree costae tua sae ceveescseeteceerertes 829 1,111 719 823 1,010 + 40.5 4.1 
32 WH Gait Dl OWL ee cakes vac cevsewsteerer ceyescceccuunsacessessenass 812 828 672 659 428 = 36.3 1.5 
33 Tobacco, UNMANULACEULEM | 5..c..s.seccecsessscseneser see 140 470 483 831 1,105 + 128.8 6.1 
39 @IOVErS COC Maas fis onccsraseeteenentees evissaccseateaonsohes 578 297 513 504 502 = Qe 40.1 
Animals and Animal Products ..............:::0000+0 7, 460 10, 950 7, 260 6, 980 6, 731 - 1.3 6.1 
20 Hides and skins (except furs) ..........cccescccees 1,645 1,415 15290 1,395 2,135 Ged 42.1 
23 AEST GUNG C tas sceveuncvecscceesssyaecsreteavexsconsnmcexevsrans 1,320 2,216 595 1,676 628 <P 5.5 6.3 
26 UU She ANT CC pacacteccscct sesck Setessvowsivswsccvavescconccenese 1, 788 1,508 1, 084 7155 666 - 38.6 17.1 
35 Meats, cooked and meats, N.O.Dz ....sscererseerees 481 751 557 697 629 + 42.9 25.7 
36 FISh Sea Ande WialepOllS ccccssscesssecoveccseseoees 503 417 1,043 103 32 - 96.9 9.1 
Fibres, Textiles and Products 1, 763 3, 260 1,421 1,360 2, 035 + 43.2 A ¢ 
Bik IVAGS ANG: WASTES, COXULIC: c.ccchccresepccsnceseceessveaccs 956 1,499 oi 767 1, 080 aA sit 35.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................. 14, 703 16, 372 9, 843 12, 292 10, 486 + 6.5 1.5 
8 WOO PUL Petras esceseece ste soteen tecerees -avssvreeeeateaecten 8,726 6,486 5, 848 5,371 5, 701 = 2.5 3.8 
15 Puli WOOG Fa teserectcescossteuctstetcertteesSesescorcereroteres 690 4,167 776 4,014 1,340 2st 6.9 
18 NEWS DIINU DADER ts scccccanccoceccctecetovsssccsesssesstce cose 4,208 4,133 2, 047 1, 710 1, 882 = 8.1 0.5 
30 Plank’s. and! boandS\iccsssssc-coseneseee ce -see cores reece 714 1, 083 741 760 1,192 + 60.9 0.9 
Iron\and, its: Products.” 2.sceeccce cece erent sce east 11, 423 19, 984 14, 569 25,470 18, 8& + 29.6 & 8 
i Serapyironcand, Steck, cessecesssceseves ce sceseussee ese 2932 5, 991 5,169 9, 644 4,488 CB 48.8 
TPON! OTE: «0 gevaseanascevesenere cove parnenses eseeevasespecscer as 581 6,919 1,692 8,652 2,607 $5461 1.8 
16 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............000 1323 1, 948 2,116 2,397 2,488 ar WGK} 8.7 
19 Rolling mill products 1, 091 1,104 1,386 1, 531 1, 908 ye Oitfays 11.1 
27 Farm implements and machinery (except 
tACCOrsS') ANG PATCTS Bo .2c-..ceedeccsccscccssaseseeverens 1,696 899 988 581 1,024 + 3.6 AE) 
29 Engines, intemal combustion, and parts .... 640 513 829 698 1,104 + 33.2 8.9 
40 Automobiles, PASSCN RCH av ccsecss-seccescaconarces sree 215 52 472 535 860 + 82.2 6.3 
2: Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 2,481 509 340 116 3,468 + 920.0 30.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................... 39, 450 49, 130 44,679 55, 056 56, 981 te U2 ite0 11.3 
2 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated............ 13,219 14, 988 17, 708 18, 858 22, 930 + 29.5 18.1 
3 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 13,135 15,191 14, 392 13,135 11, 858 = 17.6 14.1 
6 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 8, 166 6, 160 5, 989 9,189 14, 582 + 143.5 11.6 
13 Non-ferrous Ores 11.0... sccccscstsrossreccsecntscceecses 379 1,656 3,183 2, 664 1, 800 - 43.5 PAE) 
14 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 914 6, 073 169 5,110 1, 744 + 932.0 10.8 
21 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............... 331 1,577 197 2,425 573 + 190.9 1.6 
22 Metallic Scrap. pan. sccerscesiesesantewscdccetitccrors 860 716 960 1,330 1,023 ct 6.6 38.0 
34 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 876 867 631 634 664 cf: 5.2 34.5 
37 Silver SunmManulactured fh Aeecctsscctsc4.scsece-ctcecercse 43 813 273 865 440 +6 1.2 5.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products................ 6,569 12, 971 9, 482 14, %8 13, 530 + 42.7 7.8 
4 Asbestos, unmanufactured ..............:s:seeeeeeeeee 5,913 11, 899 8, 652 12, 852 11, 147 ce PAG 23.2 
Chemicals and Allied Products...............0::0000 16, 064 20, 512 18, 298 18, 790 21, 920 + 19.8 221 
12 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ................ 1,739 Ao 4, 697 4, 066 3, 329 So Beil 23.3 
38 Drugs and Med CINES ascccseenswss, <ecxcsescccesan-vee== 174 536 556 503 1, 295 + 132.9 40.1 
Miscellaneous Commodities .............cccccccsseeeeees 2,051 1, 628 2, 027 2, 005 4, 087 + 101.6 5.7 
24 INON=COMMERCIAE IGEMS ic. cccenasenests:catsaceenere-eoeesee 832 1,110 958 1, 285 1, 260 +." 95.3 6.9 
Z Ships, sold 762 0 0 0 1, 724 +i 78 
Total Domestic Exports to Europe .................. 164, 237 211, S41 250, 955 276, 938 257, 750 + Qa7 11.3 
Total of Commodities Kemized ...................000 141, 869 180, 708 227,169 251, 721 228, 448 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized............ 86.4 85.3 90.5 90. 9 88 6 


1. Over 1000%. 
2. Not includedin leading forty exports in 1956. 
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TABLE XI. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


sy R Change from Europe’s 
v Rane in Group and Commodity L oe 7 goat Ist ae 56 eee ' 
Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | lst half ’57/1st half ’57 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 Roe % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............. 9,476 16, 034 11, 460 15, 996 10, 210 - 10.9 3.3 
16 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned .... 678 1,819 700 2, 766 673 - 3.9 6.5 
19 Fruits, canned and preserved 919 a,ol1 1, 409 1,795 1, 260 - 10.6 14.5 
20 WW UMCS. cvsme caneAetcr srsecivasdesseneessssvenssevesacsettteeselas = 971 1, 583 1, 200 1S 1,319 + 9,9 64.0 
26 Plorist and murs ery, StOCMK 2, .cc.s0..seesosesstserecens 739 1, 454 9389 1,417 1,143 + 15.6 31.4 
SL INU reves haste stercnscesncessarecdiret ren cdsccvecstzsstatuateecessns 1,105 1,356 1, 289 820 583 - 54.8 4.8 
Animals and Animal Products ..............0.:06 3, 922 6,372 4,544 "6,481 4, 652 + 2.4 14 
ibe COS Cores ceeccn ins tocscconcondinscetescscorsececiesesteaseeesive 1,330 1,601 1-502 1,879 1,637 9510 80. 2 
"Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............ccc00 12, 750 13, 893 16, 230 17, 660 19, 107 ae Wear 8.8 
9 Carpets: andimMats,, WOOL iiccc..cceccevscsedesdeesavesee 2,422 2, 800 2, 849 3,076 2002 = 9.7. 45. 2 
12 I OLLON La DIGS wers-c.cretrcorectesstersacesvereoaturersonsocs 1, 685 1, 810 2,574 25563 2,935 + 14.0 8.0 
is Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .......... 1,415 2,004 1, 857 2, 848 2,085 + 12.3 )6) 
14 Wool fabrics 1,179 1, 230 1,744 1, 983 3, 049 + 74.8 13.9 
30 Synthetic fabrics ........ 689 780 1, 022 1, 116 1,365 + 33.6 filers 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert ................:0005 4, 050 4, 821 4, 637 §, 310 5,178 + 11.2 4.6 
21 TIOOKS  PLINGC A onvescssescsretecevercscsecccecaceasracseosstes A aps: psd Oe) Weave On 1,414 + 10.7 9.2 
25 Corkwoodrandu products esscescec-soserseasassaseseces Less 1, 292 1 UBL 1, 351 1, 088 on ew 51.8 
33 Paperboard, paper and products 282 560 750 1, 242 925 + 23.3 3.1 
Bron And) 16S PrOGUCtS a... -..écece.sscecvesees-nosenceseeness 20, 928 30, 602 45, 705 62, 385 61, 204 + 33.9 5.1 
1 RolbneemiUl PrOMUCIS! ccccc-sseesceesas<sscessoncarssseees 2,594 6, 509 14,171 23, 301 18, 347 + 29.5 14.7 
2 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..........ccceeeeees 7, 461 9,616 9, 546 15, 743 15, 074 + 57.9 4.3 
3 Automobiles, paSS@Nngef .........ccssssessssseeeceeeeeee 2, 165 2,814 6, 904 7,197 9,677 + 40.2 15.3 
8 Pipes souWeS ANG WIEbIN ES a eccnccexaccrecerertenvesesete 1, 960 Ch, UePAw 37530 4,318 4,704 + 41.0 559 
18 ED OO Srracaes teeters stirs ssstosssce tet sconttts os cbasesttostacstiere L137 1,579 1,714 1, 656 2,017 an ditteath Mie 
22 Ball and roller bearings a. 907 1,42 1 SBM 1, 382 1,631 +) 6. 1 14.0 
23 WINGS ANG: WATE PTOAUCES eetcccsecsseccesesocertecuccs sere 700 807 1, 566 aslo ly 911 - 41.8 125 5) 
34 PPC ATMS ANGI PAILS .acccsttescssessssscssocceastseecsteces 151 215 703 1, 229 1,096 + 55.9 35,0 
37 PAULOMODLIES H IMOTENE nasencesevacceenncouseexconacersseces 498 687 884 816 905 + 2.4 4.9 
40 HAL AWAPG A OcD ga svc<stastscecs acy ossenssses asctterersasss 434 642 "893 744 740 - 17.1 16 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products................... 8, 773 14, 013 15,169 16, 509 13, 553 - 10.7 5.7 
5 Clocks, watches and) Parts).;......s.s.c.scacsseaseess 2,972 4, 636 3,478 5, 817 4, 306 + 23.8 1G 10 
6 HLeCiCAlPaNVArALUSy IO. OsDeliennccssccasteenecessssy 2, 636 3,615 4, 300 4,107 4,562 + 6.1 eb 
15 Rint LOCKS gpi BSyand IDANSee. ay Ne-.scsccecetecaece=e 1, 370 2,119 1,797 1 6n2 1, 809 + 0.7 42.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products................ 6, 565 13, 776 11, 191 16, 963 8,317 - 25.7 2.3 
4 Glass platevandiSheetr crcwcsscscsccvcxcsasacoderaeses 1,828 3, 489 4, 088 3, 793 2,191 - 46.4 25.4 
10 Diamonds) UNSCUl....ccctss.sasros eee 2,242 2, 389 2, 666 2,611 2, 588 - 2.9 60.1 
id Lime, plaster and cement 178 Sols 555 4, 657 63 - 88.6 she 
38 Glass, cut, pressed Or DIOWN.........cccesseeeeees 423 741 595 1,051 696 +1750 71.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products...................:+ 4, 699 7, 921 5, 832 7, 637 6, 588 + 13.0 4.4 
24 Dyeing and tanning materials .......... eee 12.9 1, 548 1, 459 1,196 1, 500 nie PATE) 23.3 
32 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p... 546 1, 596 876 te2ot 1,023 telLono 4.0 
36 Orbit Zers, CHEMICAL wrvcssesssrcesteeecscsesscsesntacnee 490 1, 273 296 1,447 455 amet Pat | 6.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities. .............:ccccccceeees 1k, 532 14, 196 13, 780 18,159 16, 936 + 23.1 6.6 
4 Non-commercial items ..........:eccccsesesseeeeeesereees 3, 279 3, 682 3, 893 5, 686 6, 138 mr eM frat 19.5 
27 Containers anvOwDsivesuscscarsessssnstecsessceesnsasoneuse 658 1, 082 1,023 Hy oH 15.1123 TOLLS 19.7 
28 Cameras and parts (except X-Fay).....ccseeree 909 1,029 1, 036 1,312 1,152 ae lla eye 35.9 
29 Jewellery and precious stones, N.0.D. ........ 1,043 875 1, 241 1,096 1,147 = EG 35, 2 
35 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. .. 838 665 1, 050 812 1,105 Te scr so 
39 MUST Cal InStLUMeNtS sccecccvevaccosceresseresvanaresesees 616 189 117 923 819 ap a 16.5 
Total Imports from Europe ...........ccsccccesseeseeseee 82, 695 121, 648 128, 548 168, 099 145, 745 + 13.4 5.0 

Total of Commodities Itemized 55, 166 81, 663 90, 597 122, 695 107, 827 

Percent of Imports Itemized ..................sscccesseees 66.7 67.1 70.5 73.0 74.0 

See es i ——L 
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TABLE XI. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity ‘ 1955 1956 1957 tee eeit '56 Biers tot 
Rank in Group and Commodity Zee to Item Total 
1956 Jan. - Sune | July - Dec,| Jan. - Sune | July - ull Ea -June | ist half ’57|1st half ’57 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 % Jo 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............. 25, 693 21, 284 25,512 22,621 17, 744 - 30.4 4.5 
WIRGATE oo erate tic vcats tens curser tateoesaesecnecersstennee ee snens 12, 309 8, 354 11,640 9,679 5, 041 - 56.7 3. 1 
Wheat flOUT Beasce. bassceccueseteabavacevcs suevenccesstevesecgy 7, 314 7, 586 8,194 7, 348 6,172 aliie 4 PRP) 
20 Tobacco, UnManufactured ...........-.ssccccsorssscee 2,476 ity APA!) 1,942 Waersc: 1, 826 - 6.0 10.1 
32 FIOGGETS), MOND a: cvveadaccuseeedesrvesutesovs a sseaanestonses 517 500 434 602 471 + 8.5 5. 4 
is) We REbables IreShitcic.cstescesscrescesssssthaccrseseasesecs 200 472 607 378 385 - 36.6 afer 
35 WHISKY ccteccctectarecssareeeretesseesnssvtucesetossecsse 457 438 396 458 467 +17.9 1.9 
40 Rubber tires and tubes 407 410 451 348 338 = syn 10.1 
Animals and Animal Products ................:.:000+ 9, 074 10, 395 9, 050 11,111 8, 867 - 20 8.1 
10 BSc Cured) Week a. cewek caeccorsranaquesssoccaccoeteesueeses 2,009 2, 939 2,761 2,940 2,911 + 5.4 29. 4 
i) Phish CANM OG hes. csacccs-cixevnacssewsssvesssevweececntaneses 2,736 2, 597 2, 006 3, 068 Pr BVH! | + 16.0 59. 8 
24 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .... 649 645 680 1,316 601 = 1116 25. 3 
26 Porksand beef, WouCK ed Mceceeece-sersrsnsvsseseoseses 778 638 822 568 573 - 30.3 95.7 
28 GLANLOW) ‘eoccevietestacess<s-cs vsssatceenenss 359 934 550 678 275 - 50.0 14.7 
29 Leather, unmanufactured 437 439 541 581 7192 + 46.4 nA! 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ....................05 1,322 2,009 1,478 1, 893 1,435 - 29 12.5 
38 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .......... 397 546 304 518 289 - 4,9 28. 2 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet ................006 34, 2355 30,178 25,126 27, 519 27,129 + 8.0 3.8 
Planks and boards 17, 936 15, 028 12, 363 12, 428 12,692 ee east 9.6 
3 Newsprint paper ............ ean 11, 421 11,090 8,929 10, 806 10, 184 +14.1 2.9 
23 WOOd DUlpr.s.ccescctusssasercevvactseascstecesssascoseoacrees 1, 435 910 1,084 946 ioes + 40.5 1.0 
“31 Bond and writing paper, uncut ...............0 673 665 471 581 401 - 14.9 44.6 
34 BOOKSDADED sack vacacsectstatussetvececesussccevesendasaverstcetets 292 342 440 468 397 - 9.8 11.0 
37 Wrappingapap er: weer. ccccces-see-cseserseseotee coreersswesvee 411 500 442 388 382 - 13.6 29. 2 
froh:and its Products: 22sec reece: 24, 793 43,149 42, 818 24,631 30, 626 - 28.5 14.3 
4 Automobile parts (except engines) .............. 5, 293 12, 554 Liss 6, 323 5, 905 - 47.0 81.5 
7 Tocomotives ‘and partsit.sce-..c-=---1s--<saseceesos0e-0s 2, 250 10, 082 11, 376 1, 265 22 - 99.8 0.3 
Automobiles, paSSeNgefF ...........ccccceeeeeeeee oes 4,616 de on L 7,148 5, 180 9,920 + 38.8 WS 
11 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 3,668 PA PAaAL 2, 587 2,847 3, 598 + 39.1 1256 
14 Automobilesmareie htic, cerece-<c--c-cosasceosooe teats 2,624 3, 149 2,693 1, 907 2, 508 - 6.9 91.8 
iba Rolling smill! products ce-csrsscarte.teccecece-seavesss sere 801 2,026 2, 104 1, 862 2,101 - 0.1 L252 
18 Engines, internal combustion, and parts.... 931 Vii2en 1,663 1, 864 lpios + 4,2 14.0 
ANS) Farm implements and machinery (except 

WEA CCOMS) PANGIDANUS) wccrecevacwcscosceseecousoaertsoeses 910 1,104 ya kakss 776 829 3 PAST Zeal 
27 TOOLS aereyeseneest nists vac Ssuseataeen i nduacss asbasantbeatassaten's 415 572 657 621 918 eS OCG 52.9 
1 Pipes, tubes and: LiGbin ESie.c.-c-scscesacecascavaccaces 392 468 338 370 1, 458 4331.4 Soe 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................. 11, 837 10, 765 7,484 11, 639 15, 232 +103. 5 3.0 
9 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 4, 476 AOD 2, 308 He pi lists} 8, 684 +276. 3 6. 9 
15 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 2,841 PAs tour(ik 1,068 3, 267 2, 344 +119.5 Pap ts! 
16 Electrical apparatus, MlO.D. -:-ccc-s-c..casensesee 2, 354 1,916 Zerg 1,872 2, 780 to eDaiikt 25. 2 
39 Copper wire and copper manufactures ........ 561 464 468 341 346 =" 26. dt 9.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .............. 3,172 2, 751 2,344 2,355 2,395 + 2.2 1.4 
22 Asbestos, unmanufactured .............0ccccccccceceee 2, 168 1,683 1, 426 1,328 1, 797 + 26.0 Shift 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...................... 5,184 4, 726 5,451 5, 869 7,661 + 40.5 dent 
19 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ................ 2,028 1,729 1,768 Bay aie 2, 220 rien 15.5 
30 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .. 769 526 584 508 314 = 46,14 6.3 
36 Drugs: and medicines  \ctr.:.,..cscs-.s-ssessgncescos=se 513 355 390 458 418 “ie lee? 12.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................cccce 2, 980 6, 362 13, 205 13, 254 6,112 =k hor 8.5 
6 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............ 220 489 6,645 8, 665 661 = Oe 6. 2 
13 INON=COMMENCIAL ICCMS Seacaciriss-sncpncevconenenasesnse 552 2,524 3,002 1,890 Paya) = 14.8 14.8 
21 A CKAS OS encrecessooncsersseslesacacaetacsdsacoseats cosensesornt T75 ROA} 1, 958 1,053 1, 248 SG 81.6 
Total Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth 118,311 131, 618 132, 469 120, 891 117, 202 = akan 5.1 

Total of Commodities Itemized ......................6 102,900 116,501 117, 703 104, 449 101, 010 

Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized .......... 87.0 88.5 88.9 86.4 86.2 


1. Not included in leading forty exports in 1956. 
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TABLE XII. Imports from the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Wie Change from| C’wealth 
ian Group and Commodity ce Ist half ’56| Share of 
1956 to Item Total - 
Jan.-June Jan,-June Jan.-June | Ist half ’57| 1st half ’57 
$7000 $7000 $7000 % - % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............. 61, 445 70, 021 58, 382 73, 382 63, 880 + 9.4 20.6 
1 USA wUNNCEINC Ua .custccest oteasesetessrececensceosern anes 15, 967 29, 950 17, 749 31, 706 24, 573 + 38.4 85.6 
2 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated .............. 13, 406 13, 739 125382 10, 788 12, 080 - 2.4 55.9 
3 DORADA tree Maucres, cacaevonecunusasvsaupsenssecetoecaaleosts 13, 615 9, 355 11, 604 Son 13, 274 + 14.4 93.3 
8 Vegetable oils (except essential oils)........ 3, 057 2, 382 3,035 3, 592 1, 540 - 49.3 Wes) 
9 GOLLSS MOL CON i cee scsscuscsaecdhssiccesososse veers oneeonertaaene Ae BNP 15,559 3,452 2,143 2, 564 = 25.7 8a3 
11 PSV GS a TLC Ole trae erent tee cee teas a ht ess sinavasaen ers aves 915 4,099 449 4,019 411 - 8.5 11.9 
12 NUE Sizes eaeceatselevs decease rsaraes cacvecdexespeccerisorseee-sasoe oars SS Ee 1, 849 285 2,061 1, 669 - 23.6 font 
13 Cocoa beans, not roasted ee 2, 162 861 1, 963 1, 929 2,478 + 26.2 63.1 
17 IMOTASSES ANGUS WRU Sicacetessecsenseccacaccesesseurmewance ila igs 1, 421 1, 082 1,255 1, 047 - 392 40.9 
23 ULI neat cne coer svescesSectvces ex tie toetacevases ssvccisvorvertesaxe 618 701 619 1, 048 605 - ZnS 43.0 
24 Rubber ToOtwear and Parts: ...ccrcerocsrscercesrecarons 894 547 1,060 131 561 me Aaa 42.8 
25 SUCE So. deme ncesyubaceesseus face custeeecsoataves tai Henrie okiae 644 673 694 461 618 - 11.0 44,2 
27 WANES sor onceccecoccanaccsecenaceasuveccissesspestnecsadaceheasdevers 360 510 358 511 412 + Oil 20.0 
32 Fruits, canned and preServed ........ccccceeeceeees 505 901 132 573 520 293.9 6.0 
35 EULC Cl sciSaacreceverecsyscarayer ledurtavestipocnts apeshansevaseaseasens 25 12 265 205 2 - 99.2 0.1 
36 Brandy ....... 176 274 196 265 220 ap EP 22.8 
40 Natural gums, resins and balsam 118 204 181 165 92 - 49.2 Shot 
Animals and Animal Products ...............ccceee 6,149 6, 022 6, 5353 5, 462 5, 686 - 13.2 9.0 
10 SAMUS ASCNCASIME Ste, cers cisrvsteadvasvercscaccescssssneWaor 1, 540 1, 669 PM OAS 2,566 2,119 = 22,2 94,3 
19 ME AUS CANNECG, cecscsaceraasveces 888 1935 563 1, 383 615 + 9.4 26. 2 
21 Mutton and lamb, fresh 2,124 239 1,529 309 1,596 af 4.4 89.5 
39 Meat OxInaAGtS me csrsur sertcreseccartecvesyesenane-aresousoosons 193 47 232 166 91 - 60.8 THM 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............s0000 14, 707 14, 479 17, 585 13, 976 14, 536 - 17.3 6.7 
5 WG OLR a Water st sceaccevactecercces uartasas ce hoteroxcusurcses tens 7,214 4, 811 9,120 4,093 5, 894 - 35.4 57.6 
Plax, hemp:and) jute: fabrics is. si.cc.....ccccesccseves 4, 800 5, 801 4, 426 5,762 4,745 + Mee 74,2 
14 COULOMPLADIICS teevestcccscccctssetes ecesveietsscssveeteer toe 973 1, 409 1,494 1, 543 1,613 + 8.0 4.4 
26 Carpets and mats, WOOL ..........ccoc-ssesseee> eee 332 437 513 528 511 - 0.4 9.0 
28 Flax, hemp and jute, raw 166 51 377 449 94 =) Vol 57. 3 
29 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ...... 239 430 548 266 34 - 93.8 .0 
30 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .......... BP; 268 272 542 692 + 154.4 Bini 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper = 262 291 488 380 495 + 1.4 0. 4 
34 OLS bIMbER aude UMDCN rescccssarccnsesenaesesewess 151 176 334 183 256 - 23.4 1.5 
BON) ANG. US PROMUCES «6 2.5.5.:-5.s0cccesecasssccarscssescnees 137 163 213 1,106 898 + 321.6 0.1 
31 Rolling mill products 0 0 0 739 562 piel 0.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.................... 7, 380 16, 763 8, 391 21, 423 16, 227 + 93.4 6.8 
44 Bauxite and alumina for aluminum .............. 5, 633 9,614 4,495 14, 837 12, 640 + 181.2 719.3 
15 Tin blocks, pigs and bars 611 1, 651 1, 086 1, 895 1,427 + 31.4 Saat 
16 MAN GANCS GONE es discs scovassznscersecvesaesOsencanvsseevscesce 188 4, 282 oul 1,313 0 - 100.0 0.0 
18 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 0 0 328 ie eats) 0 - 100.0 0.0 
20 Bauxite: and) AMUMINA,, NOneieceresessseceentcsaserees 581 708 806 1,083 1, 430 + 17.4 47.3 
37 SC DLOME: OF Cisne sas asvoouse se cesdeecscaqacsestnésesaxesivacocssots 12 280 132 294 370 + 180.3 56. 5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products................ 3, 888 5, 678 4, 953 6, 357 5, 249 + 6.0 1.5 
tf Petroleum, crude and partly refined ............ 2,922 By (heirs 3, 236 4,151 3, 166 - 2.2 Posie 
22 PANDTASUVE Snstessecectsdosssectsscdecestscoecensestssebatcacsevreeee 526 108 878 862 850 - See 8.1 
Chemicals and Allied Products...............:00 316 488 402 366 365 - 9.2 0.2 
Miscelianeous Commodities ................:ccseeees 852 967 989 1, 240 1, 276 + 29.0 0.5 
33 INON=COMMENCIA! ILCMS rscsecescesoscccececenaseeseoccerss 261 283 257 336 341 ae BPAY! ileal 
38 CONGALTHETS PIC OLPsicneecesttrcerseret evavsnscerenceeerercore 149 211 186 229 200 ae gst) SoD 
Total Imports from the Commonwealth ............ 95,137 114, 873 97, 955 123, 692 108, 622 + 10.9 3.7 

Total of Commodities Itemized 89, 936 107, 829 92, 254 117, 494 101, 913 

Percent of Imports Itemized .................::::ec0 94.5 93.9 94.2 95. 0 93. 8 


1. Over 1000%. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XIV. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Commodity 
Rank in Group and Commodity 
1956 Jan.-June 
$’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............. 19, 411 
2 Weak FOU ee cues ol re ncahaes seed tucmea tone ceecl Se eorereesae 10, 033 
6 WHORE oak ce ck ceha cake dupe racasavtueterevatese uve sovevccstoantsnsa 4,120 
15 DRS de cah a eotoucn ten cece reese chotene Muatiaangauhreavente seeren tert 
22 Potatoes; Certified Sed vats sccc ec scoce-stsceewcceeee 299 
24 Rubber tires and: tUbES: <c2e-ccsec. onscaswoeveecaceesevese 1, 238 
28 Lf ¢ WISE Y 5 os.scscvcinceudenccsvascaucovedenssetncconersacssscucesecs 351 
29 AGS wc nscivavaacetdensescstatacnoeeeeotagattes Dacrtan-anteacurasthese 328 
32 | Rubber products (except tires and footwear) 279 
Animals and Animal Products ..............-..::-+:0++ 377 
ff Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated...... Dakeye 
je HUIS HS CUTE Chia easeceastnseceon coecnppneceste 2, 386 
20 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred 464 
26 Leather, unmanufactured. .............ssssesessseeee 512 
30 Eggs in the shell (chiefly food) ..............0.. 594 
39 ISTE COATING Cass capsneeeces tees sock cae scdeaneu ca ccuneceterse 339 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..................:000+ 760 
37 Synthetic Saread And Var scs..<.-0.w0ocececacseseetees 243 
38 Felts and jackets, for papermaking ............ 216 
| 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................... 12, 180 
1 f, WOR S DINE Da POR ess at.casc-tscnseactasnavann<osvesaveteseerter 8,926 
17 WOOG! DU) [0 Secace cdenvcssvcvenvessceutssedescdeeneweanacctoute ce 1, 464 
25 Plank Sands DOALASn. cc. csecacneoseresdeowucesoass steeseess 124 
34 Bond and writing paper, UNCUt...............ceeeeee 497 
Iron "and. itS Products: -.<.2c5..cccecteccasacecccctscsneverses 14, 881 
3 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...............s00- 5,312 
5 Rong: MU Products) sce. cccseccsecasesceesnwenasconsoss 3,044 
12 Farm implements and machinery (except 
PTA CTOLS ) ANGIPALLS cc. occa oie neue avenewnsdceee macs 2,493 
18 Railway track material (except rails).......... 1, 678 
19 AQIBOMODILUES | PASSCNEER .<sec.ccvctrennecssanvstosence 96 
21 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets.................. 31 
35 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .... 592 
36 SEY ACHONS ANC PACS recess eansceers crested ante tenes 580 
L Locomotivesiand parts sesemaea-.c2erne eee 2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..................... 8, 910 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 1, 778 
10 Electrical apparatus, 1.0 Pie cseces-ensss:-02qccceesess 3,469 
13 Copper wire and copper manufactures ........ 1, 749 
31 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated............ 376 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 3,112 
9 Asbestos, unmanufactured ............ sesso 2,481 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..................... 9, 708 
4 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ................ 6, 124 
23 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p... 435 
27 DIU ES Bnd MeEdICIIES .-cerorecsss seeeseree eesnaeeeseeees 394 
Miscellaneous Commodities 1, 451 
14 Ships SOL sree. eereesee tes eee eects ae co ee eee 0 
16 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............ 428 
33 Non-COMMETCIAN AGEMIS \..-.2.cececetsas. sasseensadaadvatons 240 
40 Films, motion picture, not exposed ............ 137 
Total Domestic Exports to Latin America...... 77, 788 
Total of Commodities Kemized ....................2.. 68, 109 


1. Not 
2. Less than $500.00. 


3. 


Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ............ 


included in leading forty exports in 1956. 


Over 1000% 


87. 6 


July -Dec, 
$’000 

17, 475 

9, 068 

2,399 

1,910 

1, 066 

629 

389 

262 

359 


7, 969 
3, 712 
2, 243 
624 
458 
105 
378 


1,08 
495 
219 


14, 730 
9,389 
3, 203 

389 
275 


15, 506 
6,193 
3,458 


1, 801 
1, 867 
46 

86 
330 
575 
18 


8, 394 
2,169 
2,918 
2,049 

324 


4, 989 
3, 930 


10, 242 
6, 586 
710 
366 


2, 652 
1,050 
135 
343 
468 


83, 042 
72, 994 


Jan.- June 
$’000 $’000 
16, 285 17,39 
7,423 7,019 
3, 268 3, 925 
2,141 1, 962 
318 1,295 
785 649 
479 529 
279 563 
396 357 
8 577 9,485 
2,465 4,172 
2, 856 2, 966 
1, 163 764 
541 641 
614 182 
323 267 
1, 099 1,257 
239 418 
265 339 | 
13, 342 16, 297 
9, 586 12,670 
1,521 1,174 
678 696 
337 390 
16, 007 21,430 
5, 366 7, 363 
3, 830 4,189 
2, T04 2, 859 
778 1,616 
864 1,118 
408 1,368 
194 530 
288 430 
2 115 
10, 420 10, 715 
2,345 3, 756 
3, 069 2,912 
3,425 1, 879 
360 399 
2, 902 5,210 
1, 887 4,099 
6, 820 8, 468 
3,346 5, 103 
677 174 
509 511 
5,113 5, 617 
1,500 3,471 
2,605 636 
238 506 
299 270 
80, 565 9, 871 
70, 371 &, 879 
87.3 88 5 


Change from 
1st. half ‘56 


$’000 
12, 413 
4,640 37.5 
2, 237 - 31.5 
1,927 - 10.0 
142 - 55.3 
985 + 25.5 
590 sae 
522 + 87.1 
254 - 35.9 
6, 037 - 29.6 
1, 637 - 33.6 
2, 503 - 12.4 
439 - 62.3 
686 | + 26.8 
93 - 84.9 
349 + 8.0 
1, 143 + 4.0 
300 + 25.5 
327 + 23.4 
15, 696 + 17.6 
11, 662 + 21.7 
1, 561 +26 
939 + 38.5 
365 + 8.3 
30, 734 + 92.0 
7,449 + 38.8 
7, 238 + 89.0 
2,177 - 19.5 
1,151 + 47.9 
1, 250 + 44.7 
1, 293 + 216.9 
660 + 240.2 
429 + 49.0 
oy 2 ee 
11, 155 sie 2 
4, 283 + 82.6 
3,036; = 11 
1, 487 - 56.6 
518 + 43.9 
3,561 Seay 
2, 527 + 33.9 
9,768 | + 43.2 
5,739 + 71.5 
623 - 8.0 
571 4. 12,2 
21,250 + 315.6 
18, 849 ore 
1,057 - 59.4 
346 + 45.4 
186 = S28 
111, 756 + 387 
99, 801 
89.3 


Lat. Am, 
Share of 

Item Total 

st. half ‘57 


re el 


Commodity 
Rank in 
1956 


oD Pf PY 


24 


21 


14 
35 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1957 


TABLE XV. Imports from Latin America 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............. 
ROUTE C5 EEC OMe wo ceccveccucsencds Sots scsneesestesssiestanbuene 
Bananas IOS Mie oc.vassneschocctasacsuseusactecs seevaevacs 
SUGAN PUBrehinedie ae cosas, co sostotar toon seh iesosece ones 
INUIGS Pe cette sesh gtacee ce Pece ss soiscouernat tics coseseaccompurtiness 


EVUC Cees, arceaun roach sassoatet sdeasosvscenescevennessssecsaeaberttee 
Fruits, canned and preserved ....  ......ssseseeee 
Cocoa beans, not TOASted “F..23k .ocsscsceeereree.s 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ...... 
Cocoa butter and Cocoa paste ........esseeseeeene 
Bineapplest Mesh <!,tsd.c<csccestsutecweseseesccae 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 
MELONS) EROS D unssedescesceteccnsecovhae suvethaasseccasticcetaves 
Natural gums, resins and balsam ................ 
UGA MTE TNC) -.eeencvseke cas onaeteen Sacuccconsaxsadedtterss 


Animals and Animal Products ...............0..0008 
PEC ACS CANNED oe Petic <ievsnntatndetreceasctacasturtetee 
Hides and skins (except furs) 
TSS Dy COATINC G: kecwsdeotercrceasec ua pinetrevsceaceseveescoetets 
BOY SKINS pUNGPOSSCG yp... sccsarssesterenscndecetaceivera® 


Fibres, Textiles and Products ...........0.0....0... 
WOTTON, RAW. <p tcacdetscvossacsvs cesusascanatsessaccacspacenvnces 


Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ...... 
Synthetic fibres, tops and yarms .................. 


Cloth, coated and impregnated .................0 
Flax, hemp and jute yarns and cords .......... 
RACs ANG UWASLO; LOXGLIG ©. cccccvsccsvevesscavcnu-arsone 
COLON MIMGENS a. ceecaseueetecrscarsaseceansdavscccssareusenss 


Wood, Wood Products and Papet ................::006 
logs, timbervand umber | cccac aseceecescnocsagersnsess 


Mromanddts Products) c.c.a.sainnw stein. 
MPOWMORC Reteereccseesee soieore cas feceasccnss sec astyescsavarcendes 
ROU S: mill products ss. <.s<.seseseversbesancocssccceseses 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. .................. 
INON=fCLrOUS: OF CS pill. Os pn tescccsecvecsvrs+<o-e-conee scutes 
IMANIPANCSEC ONC Wy awe secdedas cv oaecenocechvaasstes-aavescesss 
Mercury and QUICKSIIVE cite sesccasecscacsesti stews 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .............. 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined ............ 
Fuel oils 
Fluorspar 
Lime, plaster and cement. ........:.-.......-.-css.0- 


Chemicals and Allied Products ..................... 
Dyeing and tanning materials2 Lacheateceateee ese 


Miscellaneous Commodities ............:::c:cccceees 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. .........+ 
NOn=-COMMETCIAL:- GEMS) or. cseancsteoaces \acasenesatanes 


Total Imports from Latin America .................. 
Total of Commodities Itemized ...................... 
Percent of Imports Itemized ...........:.:c:cceeeeeee 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. All or mostly quebracho extract. 


Jan. - June | July - Dec. 


$’000 


47,929 
24, 293 
11, 412 
4,159 
2,326 
2, 142 


88, 622 
83, 590 
4,770 
66 


147, 262 
145, 242 
98.6 


195 ros | URES eR 
Jan.- June | July-Dec.| Jan.-June| 1st hat Ash 
$°000 $’000 $7000 $000 | % 

46, 501 50, 599 48, 085 52, 750 + 4.3 

25,994 27,785 26,114 26, 993 = 29 

11/632 11,952 11,455 11, 986 + 0.3 

2, 237 4,050 Zoe 4,149 + 2.4 

1,294 1,621 2,058 Pd PAL + 40.2 

5 1,923 207 2,682 + 39.5 

375 299 1, 381 706 +136. 1 

782 254 {5105 162 S Bhar 

1,216 384 T71 304 - 20.8 

782 395 697 497 + 25.8 

601 130 478 341 +162. 3 

46 514 71 423 cal Sle 

341 280 268 a2 + 14.6 

17 371 22 379 ae) 

89 64 276 359 +460. 9 

324 98 129 0 -100.0 

1,476 945 1, 441 1, 362 + 44.1 

929 255 681 901 +253. 3 

82 202 223 6 - 97.0 

92 158 153 196 + 24.1 

183 145 110 37 - 74.5 

19, 943 31,272 7,440 3,775 - 87.9 

16, 562 25, 197 3, 363 168 = 99.3 

1,864 2, 241 1,776 1, 807 - 19.4 

630 1,145 1,090 7134 ars to A) 

408 849 502 566 S BERS! 

0 484 194 0 - 100.0 

95 356 169 224 =) Boil 

187 116 146 45 Sky 

122 135 70 87 - 35.6 

560 480 232 68 - 85.8 

537 460 187 39 = 491515 

620 668 2,556 1, 728 +158. 7 

610 360 1,431 784 +117. 8 

0 267 pees 920 +244.6 

1,123 1, 646 1,698 1, 558 - 5.3 

1 637 1,084 1, 247 + 95.8 

311 868 Zio 6 - 99.3 

653 82 317 295 +259. 8 

100, 003 94, 813 116, 229 123, 515 ae ohlbe: 

90, 432 90, 251 108, 536 121,907 saat 

9, 189 4,217 6, 967 1,252 - 70.3 

168 209 436 83 - 60.3 

51 58 154 166 +186. 2 

718 547 552 358 - 34.6 

434 484 485 265 - 45.2 

1,051 1, 432 1, 215 1,355 - 5.4 

625 948 700 791 - 16.6 

15 112 169 127 le 4: 
171, 994 182,403 179,447 186, 469 
170, 056 180, 956 177, 623 184, 227 


98.9 


99.2 


99.0 


98.8 


59 


Lat. Am. 
Share of 
Item Total 
1st half ’57 


To 


17.0 
87.8 
99. 9 
14.4 
18.7 
9.8 
30. 4 
1.9 
Taetl 
5. 6 
13.7 
81.3 
21.1 
27.8 
11.9 
0.0 


2.2 
38. 4 
0.2 
5. 6 
0.3 


1.7 
0.6 
54. 4 
9.3 
5.5 
0.0 
10.0 
0.9 
8.8 


0.1 
0.2 


0.1 
1.4 
0.7 


0.7 
70.0 
0.2 
43.8 


A.5 
82.8 
4.6 
74.1 
8.6 


0.2 
4.1 


0.5 
79. 2 
0.4 


6.4 


C. PRICES AND FHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XVI. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups and Selected Commodities, 1954-1957 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 1956 1957 
Group and Selected Commodity a as 
1954 | 1955 1956 1Q 2Q | 3Q 4Q 1Q 2Q 
1948 =100 ; 
Agricultural and Animal Products ............::ccscscsssereeeseers 96. 8 96.5 95.7 93.9 95.5 97.0 99.0 98. 8 97.7 
BBGEI CY vaca arsccdrscecavechon tare socsusdssuesasuncesste.saseccequtpsndssopeuestecreeas Sit 83.9 81.8 UitaG 83. 2 83.9 80.4 716. 2 CHEE 
90.7 103.7 98.3 LOW ST 97.0 99.8 100. 2 LOTS 84.3 
43.2 45.3 5Se0 51.4 54.3 Sou 50.2 Soul 43.2 
100.6 99.4 94.4 93.3 94.4 95.5 95. 5 96.6 92.2 
86. 4 Bb 82.4 84.1 81.4 81.4 83a1 82.0 719.3 
Whisky 120.4 119.9 LO. 2 118.2 118.5 116.8 121.2 120.6 119.3 
Tobacco, flue-cured 111.0 T1150 114.5 uy. 4 108.5 107.6 118.2 118. 4 L555 
GACUe Gah Yar mtecersetearsnestecceceterecsebersisshacurncerch acecssacesecasuse 97.3 99.0 102, 2 99.1 100.1 104.1 108.0 106. 4 103.2 
Gerth en Sl BU MG CMe vec .sesseecnsteewerseaaersntevensotuaccecnacetecsccvesseseut 108.5 101.2 96.3 85.5 94.9 102.4 94.5 80.0 106.1 
Bish, and fish products! wcecaseccsscesscesesereccsercestocossesveeceocersns 105.0 108.0 122.9 125.6 118.2 12203 129.9 125.9 1225 
CUES KITS sAUNONESS Cullcee cpundeceresecassnnctxcasn Pecsdtensesscusasconcests 74.5 87.1 hie 8 84,3 714.5 63.3 76.1 70. 8 64.9 
Gathleuhidesi ha way steccavsssse:scscsvessactoenecsuvere sv tee-aenvecesrarsuneress 58.7 53.9 61.2 60.9 63.8 59.9 61.2 65.9 62.0 
Teather, UMMANULACTULE Ch esereresassscceasssasverececerceesvsaatecceuve 120.9 P2252 128.4 128.4 129.1 128.4 127.8 126.6 125.0 
Beef and veal, fresh 81.9 105.0 95.4 10253 106. 4 95.8 85.6 100.6 Lisa 
Nino prOCOSS eC imeategs.vancoercreeeersremereescescarancanseessevesseceverasseess 96.6 99.7 92.9 TOUS 98.9 89.4 alan 98.6 93.4 
Biggs in’ the She D cis.cc..ccesssactscvensvocessesarcosaesvescsssessvccassccneys 91.4 88.6 93.6 94.8 1105.2 108. 4 82.8 BAU 83.6 
Biibres) atid “LOXtiHeS cic sccctccscsececcesstedececccesounecexectcndssceseccssaxvene 108. 6 106.4 108. 7 107.6 108. 2 110.1 110.4 111.6 112.5 
Wood Products and Pape? .............cccccssssccccsesssescessesetsceeeeenees 116.3 118.0 120.1 119.2 121.0 120.3 119.4 118.3 120. 8 
PANS ANG DOANASIA esnesttesteececsesussetersnatetbenveromseccsssercerta: 103. 8 107.4 106.7 107.6 109.0 106.9 03S 7 101.9 102.7 
Sime les uted CO CAR ts. scsscacececssaceses scsssecstveavevecsesene=taceesaveeere 110.4 12250 130.0 127.6 132. 8 T3309 125. 4 118.2 118.3 
PU WOO eeckscdiestaessee sooncccntdne so rrectuetesthe tanondcsacerentcaccscaacvenes 110.5 116.7 109.6 113.2 RAR 108.8 101.8 97.4 95.6 
Pulpwood 125.0 126.5 120.4 W352 118.3 BBS! 124.2 116.0 122.6 
WOOds pulp ewvseretes cicero see eceeee eees soto teaeracee reese sec assszenrere 100.7 101.6 104.5 103. 8 105.5 104.1 104.1 103.6 104.8 
INGWSprintipAp en cecsccrccesercesresse reaseeracar cess cveenerenseksceuerer castes 130.0 130.5 134.1 133. 0 134.5 134.1 134.3 133.9 13a 
132.3 134. 8 143.1 141.3 141.9 143.1 145.6 149.9 151.0 
WARE 8: E355 144, 2 NS 143.3 143.3 146.3 147.3 149.0 
112.0 118.1 124.1 124.6 121.8 12353 128.0 121.8 127, 2 
138.7 139.4 146.8 146.7 146.6 146.8 147.0 156.3 156.7 
118.3 123.0 VST 130. 8 TSG 131.6 133.4 15.2 13539 
125.8 WA. 8 136.0 134. 3 134.7 134.7 140.1 141.8 143.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............::ccsscserseesereeees 134, 6 149.4 165.0 163. 6 168.0 164.4 163. 6 162.7 158.0 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ..............s.seeeeee 130. 8 141.3 161.8 150. 4 161.0 163.2 168.6 164.8 163.4 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............ceecsessseeeeeee 138.6 170.9 196.1 204.8 214.0 193.8 176.9 160.9 147.7 
Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated .......eesccsseseeeeneeee oe 70.9 Oot 85.8 86.3 83.9 84.5 83.9 SP. 74.1 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 204.7 220.5 224.8 223.8 223. 4 224.2 228.1 247.3 250.6 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured ........... 97.1 93.6 118.3 L952 118.3 119.0 LaGa5 114.5 104.8 
Silver, UNMAMULACTULEA. casera coscccassscotscsetsccascesssrctectcooveeen 110.9 SUSY Ie) 118.3 118.7 118.3 118.3 117.8 116.1 118.3 
Zinc, primary and Semi-fabricated ...........ccsceseesressseesresen 80.1 92.6 106.7 106.6 105.6 104.2 109.4 108.5 97.6 
150, 2 149.9 156.1 156.7 155.5 157.8 155.9 156. 7 156.4 
154, 2 154.5 163.6 166. 1 162.0 166. 1 162.9 16257, 162.1 
128. 8 128.3 126.8 126.0 127.0 125.1 12851 130.9 131.3 
155.9 153.9 157.8 153.8 159.7 159.8 LS 160. 3 160. 2 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ...............:cccscscessesecssecesserssereeeseee 115. 0 114.8 114.0 114.4 115.3 113.5 112.4 112.9 113.0 
Hertwlizers CHemicall a. saeemerererees eae east tee toe sve ers seasece vere 122.3 120. 4 PUGH 118.4 119.4 lB UG eis: 111.8 112.4 112.4 
Mis cellaneousrehemiCallS) pieccccsscasvsversvevenate ccrenccessse deur cavers 108.9 T1O32 OS) 110.6 110.7 PEON a1 1 beat 112.6 113.1 
Miscellaneous Products .............cccccssccsssssesssesesseeesesaesenseees 123. 5 125.2 126.6 126.0 128.0 125.8 127.1 129.1 129,0 
RUDDER PrOoductswicc cme crum onto vectecesenccuseversee<ns jeveccesrsee 143, 2 URS T( 13) 158.9 158.0 163.8 158.6 158. 2 156.9 161.5 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ...........esseeeeee Tl 83 116.7 Wee PUT 2 lee! 1a lye 118.0 118.3 118.7 
Total Domestic Exports 0.0.0... cece ecesecccetsecesseeeseeseneseeeeees 115.1 117.7 121.3 120.0 121.8 121.7 122.3 122.4 122.3 
2 SS ae 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations, Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1956, 
CHV Deol. 
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TABLE XVII. Physical Volume: of Domestic Exports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1954-1957 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 
Group and Selected Commodity 
1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal Products ...............:.ccccccccesecesesesess 105.0 99.7 122.6 102.7 131.1 122.9 129.6 100.5 94.3 
HTVLC Vilicerccsancvessieicavecssesesaserscesusesusvesusesees ds coviccéssennsiearsesecscers 408.9 338.1 430.9 LOIS 447.8 436.8 107. 3 300.4 282.7 
BUS acecatemsenstsescerecusaresssscsavanssceussecssasssesaceccedsuseusessssonisecassees 158.7 51,0 42.0 28.9 12.0 Byials) 66. 6 44.8 Gt 
PUNO Peteeernctctessiseetyctccencseseesacasnsidsacesssvsershact®sexsseresaunserteosssaseed 90.0 99.3 117.6 30. 0 158.6 270.6 Ps 4 V7 147.0 
WIRE: OQ Upesanmreaturetinas conecenccnses succes chceesssoss vessetessncedeoessvessescsvesosveh 153.5 140.0 223.6 159.6 292.6 243.0 196.1 138.4 150.0 
WIRGELE TEL OUD ta cssastaschessessuscssvastsceacsecnsteecetscvsheces poveacsesssescaceases 81.4 69.4 69.4 67.5 71.4 70.5 67.9 §3.9 Bula 
LWIA Ko Vartensetnas coca cacsoswssscvnecserasssavoscscasetaecssrsencesascnessercervovessnest 182.2 188.3 Zisan 153.6 182.1 178.5 340. 7 144.4 160.9 
Tobacco, flue-cured... 208. 6 307. 1 191.2 440.1 719.2 86.9 158.0 471.5 319.8 
ALULE CLAM scedtewctecevsscsacecsoecsesarssscscdesvensacaosscecevocstgoesoasiees 19.3 Demet 27.1 27.6 Soul 30.8 16.4 17.4 2260 
GCATELCPESIAUISTICCR acccsisscecsccocesctxsecevecsveduvebscvecetessecssPkcsesensseee 18.0 Nao NR} 0.8 2.4 1B} ies} Ais} 8.7 
HASMPADGOLISNY PrOGUCES.. ...cccsoversseehssau-ssssesceeseresrucoxsesacesesace 145.5 136.4 124.3 107.8 11556 141.8 127 99.4 105.3 
BIRT RITIG pINGNOSS CG: ca scvexocacweavsocatansevssccacautierssucsveserecusvosos 132.8 139.6 142.1 187.4 103. a 95.7 197.0 218.9 13654 
Cattle hides, raw 107.7 111.9 87.3 UPB ideo) Pile 84. 8 65.9 123,01 
Leather, unmanufactured 62.9 70.6 714.9 714.2 74.4 68. 8 Se) 86.3 70.4 
Beef and veal, fresh Ted) (0 10.5 tral 8.6 10.6 1552 8.3 7.9 
Milk, processed ............. 52.0 SSee 63.4 38.5 50.4 87.1 75.9 24.3 41,3 
Eggs in the shell 14.0 7.8 Tasie 2oa0 0.6 152 83 Sue 0.7 
FADO GS. AM CKULIOD 5-s.505cc0cccs0050<scerssececesesnsccvadeusvrenerecossevecsees 42.4 47.1 45.5 42.2 41.9 40.7 56.8 45.3 45.1 
Wood Products and Paper 124. 2 135. 2 132.2 125.7 131.5 137.7 134. 6 120.0 129.0 
PATA Se ANGUOCALAS ce .cesssccevsssesctongcave scaccdesccussveesecessoucvestvevs 159.6 sie ys al 156.0 147.9 15753 171.0 147. 3 119.3 143. 8 
98.3 106.3 84.3 HES 87.4 85.5 86.7 Moll 84.2 
79.5 116.9 104.6 11525 TUS 96.4 93.4 85.0 12251 
83.3 88.3 94.9 96.6 52.4 127.0 103.9 94.8 Bais 2) 
127.4 138.3 USMenn 132.0 143.3 140.6 135. 6 13353 13820 
127.6 Uae 137.9 130.0 139.3 140.1 142.6 L3i.'6 140.6 
Iron and Steel and Products 82.3 89.0 60. 6 95.7 109.6 92. 8 71.8 100.7 
NFONGON Cu, cccversceses 1,386.6 1,889.7 13957 1,565.7 3,63006) 2722951 114.7 1,576.4 
Pig iron? 38,454 38,923 5,525 47,346 61,439 41,323 | 20,733 60,566 
Farm implements and machinery ..........sssssesssesssessseeseerees 74.8 74.0 62.3 88. 4 94.5 42.6 23.9 64.4 719.8 
Ma Chineny, (NOM-CALTH) caccsscacesercecvcccvassscavesseyseoccodnversoqaecessed 75.4 68. 0 83.7 68.0 74.4 91.3 100.5 88. 4 108. 2 
AMLOMODITES MUCKS: ANG PALUS) .ss5.s0cccccsrecnesesancsecsecesessncacs Bey aI 56. 56.7 56. 1 76.0 44.6 50. 5 50. 8 68.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............:cccccescseseereesees 134.5 144, 2 146. 8 132.5 143.3 148.1 164.1 150.3 166.7 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...........c:ccsseeeenee 150. 4 161.0 156.5 123.9 148.4 NG 201.0 iWSeisal 164.1 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..........ccccssseceseeeeees 1225.2 127.6 TS T2076 i fale) 136.1 LOUS2 148.8 140.6 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ..........cceeeseeee 166.6 142.4 118.9 Tiles eZ £7155 128.8 109.7 838% 3 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 120.6 13252 134.4 BYES 138.8 131.8 129, 2 119.1 156.5 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured ...........ccsscesssssroeeserees 169.1 167.0 179.0 229.6 185.7 166.7 133. 4 147.7 138.8 
SHIVET MUNIMANULAC UNC Cin wrcere-ccereueeceasses--eescx-oateresacrevasvanaa 264.6 258. 8 244.6 215.5 HORT 271.0 POEM 214.6 226.6 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..........cessscssecceeereeeee 172.2 180.0 163.8 134.9 143.9 186.5 191.1 158. 2 162.0 
102.1 144.9 197.1 154.2 210.9 199.3 222.6} 211.7 254.7 
129.3 148.2 147.5 Lt i9 Main al 15252 160. 0 106.0 179.8 
Nahata) 32.8 S322 38.8 48.0 22.0 20. 0 25. 4 1555 
130.5 130. 8 134.5 134.0 T3129 Wil ts 160.6 156.7 154.4 
Chemicals and Fertilizer Bena re cus oSesetes cctressesetacesesteesestesore 166. 9 200, 2 200.9 198. 3 21143 192.4 202.1 211.6 228.1 
ICTEHTZACLS CHC INIC A cer..tacseressustrensrencetesssgescsserssrtsecesen ror 95. 2 128.6 116.3 136. 4 114.9 96.4 ales} 149.7 112.0 
Miscellaneous chemicals 99.5 116.3 109. 8 85.9 137.9 118.3 97.8 715. 4 119.0 
Miscellaneous Products ..............:ccccesesssscecerereserersseneeeeeeees 71.0 103.1 85.3 113.9 115.3 97.2 86.4 87.4 
HTAEDDOT, PROG UCUSE tacersestneacdsaascestsencserenscesesestspincsvecassosaseenoes 24.6 Qaae 25.0 Zod 20.8 20.9 26.9 DPS) 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 58. 4 60. 4 5oe0 68. 4 63.1 56. 1 43.4 61.2 
Total Domestic Exports ...........:-cccccceeseecsesreseseeeeenereeenaeenses 118, 3 128. 4 112.2 131.9 133.4 135, 2 116.6 126.6 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVI into| appropriate value indexes. : 

2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1956, 
Che Weips DL. 

3. A very large index — not a misprint. 
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TABLE XVIII. Prices, of Imports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1954-1957 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 1956 1957 
Group and Selected Commodity 
1954 | 1988 | 1956 1Q ie 2Q sa | 4Q 1Q 2Q 
| 1948 = 100 
Agricultural and Animal] Products. .............:::cccceeesseeseeeeesees 104.4 99.8 99.8 98.8 101.5 101.5 S955 100.6 107.0 
BANANAS SIPCS led. cissasudeaceps bens cevnsesveceesenses+seretomaupercacnes 124.6 125.0 121.9 123.0 12520 118.6 124.6 116. 2 120. 2 
Citrus fruits, fresh 147.3 143. 4 160.1 144.4 164. 4 173. 4 168.5 PS5e3 159. 2 
BOTW ESS QNTGC) teats, cecsecsdoteartys doaes sce cadhcnceieats sveicncl decctevesncves ueatee 124.7 126.3 126.5 122.9 PRAY 128.2 126.9 119.8 121.8 
IN ESteyawi sg aeetoes canentaaectas made S daa lu uteoncethec same ma Seuaex emcee eee 83.3 76.8 16.7 719.9 LER 74 74.9 16d 80.0 72.4 
Vegetables; fresh and frozen: «.st¢scccccuvasesesstscvaesesssaceoseseds Glee 90.3 90.0 95.9 88.1 100. 3 86.9 88.4 95.0 
SOY DEANS hacer escent cutreseasstaes ecaineteaediatie cike conte caaseoneeneascevien 89.5 71.6 fen 68.6 88.3 74.8 67. 2 67.7 68.6 
Stigar., Unrelined stick, cc-ccss siasscse.sttasstecetesvestoseecatmeneneseas sbeve Uenk RGao 76.9 718.3 76.9 719.4 (ene 86. 2 122i 
Cocoa beans wot POaSted) .:.c..c.cccwertacecescecancsestpertecntscssearn 137.9 110.6 70.8 719.3 71.8 66.7 66. 2 62.3 60. 9 
Coffee, green Pees PEPE A 205. 6 214.2 203. 4 213.9 PIPE) 218.4 216.5 205. 6 
PP Cal dV A CIM ones see tcc vonccecsarastae toes oes toe tees seudeiansh ateavevaceetse 104.0 118. 4 108.5 105. 5 109.5 101.7 HLA 515 115.5 L03e5 
WITS V3 ae crcece eres ctccesonnastaetseavetencccanssaserensuecdcuctaveanenenteceracreaces 96.8 96.2 98. 4 97.1 98.8 100.1 98.4 97.0 92.2 
Vegetable oils (except essential Oi1S) ........c eee eee 67.0 63.1 PA 69.6 sre 70.0 Mido HPS 68.4 
FINS KINS MUNGTCSS CUmceerett sss carctnestotaccnsssenaneacstereceneen reste 61.0 80. 8 pass al 84. 2 81.6 79.9 PASS Fela, 80. 2 
Fibresfand "R@Xtle's .itscsesgesctevsses cicd-xessccnssssesectvasndeccsseeravales 99.8 95.5 89. 2 93.2 88.8 87.2 88.8 91.5 89.7 
OUTON, TW iAce aha askcdersesece tassuascanseduvessanaceusssavetesttisescsinecovers 104.6 105. 2 92.7 99.4 95.1 86.3 87.8 88. 4 87.6 
Gott OMA DRICS tee ccessee toe Acerecds este gee cs cuev ese casa aoe vectessaw nes 66.1 oven 710.9 73.6 69.3 12.0 69.6 73.1 68. 2 
Juvettabrics punbleaChe dice... crcesecrecensssaccastenaveeceeses caiasses 59.6 56.3 5200 54.3 53.16 49.7 51.0 56.3 55.0 
WOO]E, Paw kad te ccdtea hie scates. con sseny.teocettaeawanctepeevsseo i cxsssamnetie 153.6 142.7 137.9 136.7 138. 1 140.1 145. 8 145. 2 147.3 
WOO] tops sivse dete zevscececcdaneve. cs ovsaia Sua cvsonesecat aoMtetacsessdsscerts 111.9 97.8 94.8 91.0 91.0 94.8 103.0 106.7 111.9 
Worsteds @ndiSerg OS! Aiea. -ncsscscapesnee sheen cs onccecpescsevecacstscee 102.3 94.0 82.6 Se Me Hearn al 78.9 80.3 87.7 75. 8 
Synthetic! fibres;and fabrics: ¢; cere -cee ececcecanseansenentecceececouces 100.0 98.7 96.7 97.1 96.9 96. 2 96.0 95. 8 95.7 
Sisal istle and tampi'Comtibres).t-cecr-.csss<cersssnertcceces<seeeee 64. 2 58.7 60.6 63.9 62.9 60.6 55..2 52.9 51.9 
Wood Products and Paper ........csccccsscssevsssesosvevsossscsssoreasooness 117.3 119.4 123.8 123.1 124.0 124.3 123.6 123.5 125.1 
Paperboard, paper and products. ............ccscsccsssesrsececsnseees 103.1 105. 3 TT elas yy 113.2 113. 3 112.5 hl Paeey 112.4 
NeWSpapers and periodical sic soasccseesscosscececsneceescteoverss 136. 5 138.4 138.9 138.7 138.7 139. 0 139.0 139.0 141.9 
Iron and Steel and Products. ............c:cccscccesecssessseeceeeeeeseeees 120.4 125.2 133.2 132.8 133.0 132.6 134.5 iSGeu 136.9 
TE QUIS OTC’ cca devseteccnsesttuasnccvvaces sovsussaueseurteavaree cts guuapacesesaousecuees 188.5 192.6 203. 6 203. 1 207.0 203. 8 201. 4 204.9 208. 1 
EVO SUS Dr OCU CES eee saen ene tenant tec cpesens ceesatareneresreereat veces 127.4 138.3 148. 8 148.1 147.0 150. 3 nH ets) 157.0 156. 2 
Harm implements: ana Ma Ghinenva narecesseccecesese eoseeeee sae 116.8 118.3 122. 4 123.8 122.8 NONE | 121.2 123.3 124.0 
Machinery (nonmefarm) cists cs seerers access ccetcsscssontatscces ceucersees 118.3 123.0 Steer 130.8 131.0 13156 133. 4 135. 2 135.9 


Automobiles, trucks and parts 113. 4 118.0 124. 0 124.0 124. 9 124. 1 122.9 126. 2 126. 2 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...............:cccccccseseccceseeeeee 120.4 124.8 132.8 132.2 133.2 132.2 j 133.7 135.7 136. 6 
Tin DLOCKS ples ANG sDATS eeseeeeee te cesrecerecs cease ncene sete 88.4 93.0 98.8 103. 8 99.1 94.9 99.6 97.5 95.5 
Electrical apparatus n.o.p. ....... 125.9 128. 3 134.9 LSSaS 134. 3 L556 137.0 140.0 141.0 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...............:cccssessceeeeeees 102.1 100.6 102.0 102.2 102.4 101.1 102.0 107.8 109.6 
BRICKS and S01 eSi csc disceskee een stvascontooeen en concce eee neat ee L225 129.3 136.9 136.8 136.8 136.6 NEY EP 136. 4 137.7 
China tableware) <.ccodeacceseess<serscsesenseeeeeess 107.6 113.0 118.1 119.9 HGS 117.4 PASAT 114.7 114.3 
Coal, anthracite: Ont chececcsscstccettosteetestkasne ce wee eome corte eate 112.4 107.6 Rees 12510 108.9 108.6 114.6 126.0 118.3 
Coall OIUMINOUS Qe crecccate creeieweceseacetarssccssessavevarseacercencacasts 89.3 88.0 96.8 91.1 97.8 97.6 98.6 99.2 105. 7 
Glass plate-and SHE GUA svccccccsnsa-cssercstastecnsevectetbectxcacesathe 139.0 143.4 149.6 150.1 149.0 149.1 15053 149.1 148. 8 
GCnide petroleum tor KeLEMiN ge c.c.casotresscsscoceomcannect sev cemess 106.1 104. 2 100.1 102.9 101.3 98.8 98.4 107. 4 PEAS 
GES OLIN CE i acercaceaetecsetens tite coc scicecsnecceteaends sam ceraatem nocensinonts 92.0 90.8 91.4 94.1 91.2 91.6 88.8 94.2 90.0 

Chemicals and| Rertilizerie7:® .. i teccc scot. 0sccceeeeseeaheseeuee 108.1 109.9 111.7 112.4 112.1 111.4 110.4 110.8 110.7 
FOCKCULIG OF eke Renee ay ca paper ete nen aneccee ae eae acest eee eet ee 109.8 IEPA TS Waa 115.5 ELS a5: 11539 Pivdoan 118.4 116. 2 


Paints and pigments .... 
Industrial chemicals 


98.3 100.5 103.9 103. 3 105.5 103. 9 102.7 104. 5 104. 6 
110.9 112, 4 115.0 115.5 115. 3 115.0 114. 2 113.9 113.9 


Miscellaneous (Products © 52.5. .0..00.ce.ccs edtnex<oacactesiseceeosetecsee 105.3 119.7 118.3 127.6 120.0 112.6 113.7 116.4 112.4 
Rubber products 108.5 171.0 163. 2 194.5 167. 4 143. 2 149. 2 160.1 143.1 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 99.5 99.3 98.8 100. 3 99.4 98. 1 97.3 97.2 97.6 


Total ¥mprts 2.) 25 oc ccse-cecsdie ces occostappanseerses tp con yesseahecheosseeNoeied 109.5 110.5 113.0 113.8 113.4 112.2 113.0 115.8 116.9 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
oe rhe vy groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1956, 
aries! Die 
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TABLE XIX. Physical Volume+of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1954-1957 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar Year 


Group and Selected Commodity 


1948 =100 

Agricultural and Animal Products ............:scsessesseseseseees 137. 8 149.3 167.4 137% 4 172.1 160.4 196. 5 144.7 174.1 
EAVES pULGOS Lats scnc ones esttestnct-cscrsay avec enesacanahecgnessasssausceesers 107.4 107. 3 atest: 91.4 132.6 128.5 91.7 100.3 135.3 
Citrus fruits, fresh 102557, 4110. Ta PA0861 | A199 «120.9 15.1 114.5] 1210.3 4117.0 
APLL Sep APIO U pec scectcsesesescseavetscuscessateddssavotascsecdessuadesdeasessreaces 101.0 107.5 94.2 63.5 48. 9 107.3 158.2 57.1 53.6 
DUAR eset reese tec ence atte snc suc cucsoretuadedonvesas?.qsedvecsesnepiaescten ta 87.4 78.6 88.0 80.4 99.1 66.1 104.1 94.5 112.0 
Wer eta bless iresh) ANGMOZON: cccc-ccsess<csscesececsaeatuecensesescoers 658. 2 664. 8 7175.7 6iTad 1, 13804 542.3 686. 1 781.8 1,039.3 
UNA hss ree et ete tecate sescncond<cacaqeestdeenareveicasseao8scuncsetesssst scares 475.2 550.6 679.1 141.3 625.6 938.2 1,707 6 40.9 812.4 
SEL PER MULTE LEME C venenas seicactatesaceecacntneste-trosevur-vatesetessisestaveses 105.1 108.5 115.1 55.6 123.2 145.5 136.5 45.5 116.5 
POCORADECATIS NOL TOR SUCG ccs soassaestoadatadecsosesectenececdnyeseserars 76.6 70.8 71.5 53.1 100. 3 98.2 34.4 58.7 114.4 

IS OPI Ce Me ELCON Ee teres corewescaracscssurecveesescencuesscavsocedsssuaatcascedxaceeve 108. 7 118.4 124.9 134.2 129.7 112.8 122.9 122.0 126.8 
BUCA PEDLA CK te arty sicneoessecassnct-csonctsnetene csc “ett 129.4 WSS 129.7 105.9 158.7 110.3 144.4 143.7 15353 
WARE SIG cacieeucnentecaescopeasniic <ckecndcvesscucphdesteSanvavescounetenctecssnsbeivovsce 114.4 nip epee 113.0 7957 112.6 108.1 150.6 82.4 126. 8 
Vegetable oils (except essential Oils) ....... ee eeeeeeeee 187.9 188.1 166.3 145.3 188.0 158.6 172.0 135.5 142.5 
POURS INS MINT CS SOC s.csccscssor-e-ceceset'eossessevoneceretensccetsveeseus 111.5 113.2 112.0 136.2 83.0 97.0 124.3 174.5 114.3 
MEM CSEANON © XUUOS oe esac secre oecnoe cy haccratsiconcpsshobe-vooniensarcuaveue 95.3 113.9 133. 2 135.0 137. 6 124.0 133.9 136. 0 136. 2 
KC OMLOTS LAW oc pernancacscnccasdavsowaccesssccdudnddaneascetesstedacarvesssssntrvacre 90.2 104.5 114.1 139.1 96.4 85.2 136.3 116.7 105.1 
EOULOLD TADTICS vanes ccewet ccnsescsvecssssbactes asp stoooroiseexsceosemeeeames eset 13166 142.2 165.9 203.4 167.7 124.9 164.9 213.0 181.2 
PIL CMLA DTIC Spinal CACHEU A cc-eecienadetenetessssasesesonstecnacssceseseees OTe 117.2 19959 83.8 124.6 129.4 154.7 82.9 134. 2 
Wool, raw..... 40.6 54.5 62.7 17.3 85. 4 47.5 38.3 50.1 68.2 
GO HELOP IS ite susteara ser sc scecccrovseavetsenreevssetaononssatarcdasucceredsensbanacs 50.8 62.3 61.4 65.8 59.3 6253 58.2 64.1 69. 2 
WOPSCEOS ANGUS EP SOS ieccctescsccss-oscussscesecesrsssspunsseacdssescressoess 71.9 ila, 100.7 S21 15. 112.8 92.4 91.4 116.9 
Synthetic fibresiand LAbriGS ...5ccsececessscosvsnsenecsoesorecdesseaveee 105.4 135.7 147.5 155.1 13252 150. 2 155.0 169.5 149.6 
Sisal, istlevandampico: fibres te,.sccees--<cecceepeshcpve~vevescedee 78.3 89.8 90.8 91.9 107.5 60.9 103.3 98. 5 88.6 
WOOd Products and Paper <.<<:scc+.-cccesssecacosssccsensasecesasensusseeseee 191.7 223% 7 252-2 243.6 255. 0 258.5 252.1 252.7 244.0 
Paperboard, paper and Products ...........cscceecceececeseeseerenens 245.5 290.7 320.8 302.8 334.5 321.7 324.0 302.1 325.4 
NEWSDSDEIRS ANG PETIOMICAlS ovcrsccss.cenecsestseteseaceseccusccccevete 176.4 175.8 170.3 178.7 170.5 169.4 162.8 176.2 164.1 
139. 2 162.9 212.9 194.7 252.3 14.7 209. 7 209.8 236. 7 

69.9 105.7 122.6 5.5 133.1 192.4 158.9 5.1 126.8 

EVO NaNa Bi ATL DPOGUCES taceses-ssuecscauctantevensseunsenactn~ceetenelseen== snes 91.2 Ly 188.0 15a 233.5 160.9 198.6 179.2 201. 2 
Farm implements and machine .............scccccccessseseeeneeee 87.6 107.6 135.5 134.6 Vries 125.4 104.4 141.7 172.2 
MACHINGFY) (NOMASAIM) 2. -.ccsccs.ss-pcrcthcsscencccess snccucoctausnsestcnsnavs 148.0 167.0 219.8 191.7 244.0 219.5 224.1 221.5 252.2 
FULOMODILES HETUCKS ANG PALS. ssccscsssesecsosscacsexescsasosaseenss 175.8 O36 286.1 329.5 362.6 182.4 269.7 283.4 302.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...............:::c::ssceseeseeeeees 19.8 210.8 242.3 212.3 253.7 249.5 253.3 222.4 234. 0 
PPD LOCK S36 DELS: MUG UAL Sccccaccuscuscterctescisseusasenssaneevesss-beses 106, 6 120.0 105.0 70.5 a Ale al 114.4 113.7 83.7 143.1 
Electrical apparatus 1.0.), -.---:ssa0 ner rs hare 265.4 284.4 307.0 285.1 319.9 302.5 319.9 294.6 296.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ............:::csessesesseeeeeees 96. 6 108. 6 123.6 98. 3 123. 6 140. 0 133. 1 98 8 118.0 
PBPACKS TAN GUL OS: ccccsscevace eosstnecsessécsedactesssesssecenessncovstcsessveones 107.5 137.6 164.8 168.3 ideal 172.3 147.7 130.1 149.1 
GET AT LAD GWANC caer ccc cccreccs<cesscueusstecetecests csstescesueverectosssvaccts 95.7 94.2 94.2 83.6 114.1 95.2 83.2 76.0 104.8 
COPA MANIONED CLUC Lay nacsaceceecnsoneseascnsscussecdosseccscenescavsvavecncees cuter 52.4 49.7 a T.ur 44.4 38.4 5303 55. 0 29.4 31.3 
OMT POLCUIMIDOUS cecesmessticecccessucosacees Cedecheusesccteccesrevcccacecctt 61.8 66.3 "3.1 52.4 89.8 89.7 80.5 51.2 83.2 
GlASS:, Plate and SNE Ct: 2ocqc.cccancectcnctcheqcnsseocsaesseeaversesearoeess 78.3 112.8 128.8 118.1 165.6 114.3 117.4 102.1 104.4 
Crude petroleum for refining 22.00. <cc<....cc----seorenancercnsseocses 104.3 114 S07 141.0 118.1 126.2 164.9 154.7 134.5 145.5 
GA SOUINC ocr encdeercecscascsesnacescsosasntetseicseve lscesseccecenoctierecersbeush« 80.7 84.7 82.7 47.6 87.4 108.6 88. 1 36.8 84.8 
Chemicals and! BPertilizer 20.2.5. ..c..ccccesctersee-cesessctevstoncnessvesstave 171. 6 198. 8 216. 8 198.6 243.1 207. 2 219.4 215.8 239.1 
MU CECALA CCT: i eeetech nna ctee venskaccescsevsct ca seankevees vocuscecdreeaeatvonach foeekac 162.7 166.0 ibyale a 119.0 182.4 170. 5 218.2 108. 2 209. 5 
PAILS, ANGLDLSMONUS) cee ceecsaeascceneacseaseesoass suscctosenteetecdsesnscases 143.3 162.0 sty fil) 164.6 190.9 169.6 162.4 167. 2 170.2 
HU StT ie | CHEMICALS etn cce-.. cheese ays Gece covenasantenteenr Steer sote~ 156.9 194.9 202.9 148.9 264.3 208.3 189.8 160.1 187. 4 
MISC EMMANCOUS ET OGUCES)0.:25-<2--<0cs0<isceecece -oncscoett senseseestaccesons 321.8 322.5 30757 280. 9 356.5 349.3 326. 6 305. 6 379 5 
MUON PE OUNCES <.cs2s-sncscscecooscsassasscnttetbveraccccservanecteteray =rnsere 133.4 138.7 149.4 133.4 146.8 157.3 164.2 156.7 165.8 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ..........seceeseeeee 851.8 935.6 999.6 775.4 1,102.5 1,215.8 908.7 749.4 1,083.8 

DE ANORANE MITHED ORCS soy oc cnccseat ccavessevaccnetsentevecetvecsehessesoct odttcnensesetecsdee 141.0 160. 3 190. 0 168. 9 208. 6 186. 4 195.5 177.5 199.9 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVIII into appropriate value indexes, : : 
2. The fits differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade,Calendar Year 1956, 


Ch. V, } 51. 


D. CURRENT SERIES 


TABLE XX. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America Others 
L Treland 
$000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
1953 
J ADU ALY as ah soces eee coon eeetcdece tateneowdsvcueetes 317, 266 188, 590 49, 235 17, 427 21, 069 18, 225 225 etal: 
February Pty aly Wykey BaNs) 36,175 22, 673 19, 100 12, 883 11, 366 
MANCHU ycccexecennsees 307, 784 202, 391 38, 525 17, 699 1°, 085 16, 767 15, 367 
Aprillvetessccnstorees: 301, 098 189, 276 45,059 17, 258 20, 964 16, 326 12,214 
MAW iivassenesvacaveres 380, 268 220, 255 68, 216 22, 936 39, 338 14, 513 15, 010 
MEUZLC Bhs aee voce cons oe teas econ ed tat ves danusesanacecoporenececsvesess 411, 659 214, 588 77, 026 27, 453 51, 628 20, 816 20, 149 
USS Bee sae sce ceeccats saan eeetnes vor ebansteeees eecronste wirsdetsateese 393,098 208, 758 80, 897 24, 075 46, 668 16, 130 16, 570 
PAU EUS Uiesace sss ssarensonctetnec ed tate sa Senossicnscdarssnsaeaysiaes 342, 569 196, 529 66, 775 19,065 30, 047 11, 536 18, 617 
BEDLC MEM seteecereseserveccuccuststeestvaccopcncoscshessccrsoons 338, 204 206, 715 44, 859 25,202 26,0 17, 449 17, 598 
October..... 343, 441 198, 618 55, 514 16; 235 32,916 18, 286 21, 872 
NOVE MDF <aanvatverssrccrese 350, 737 200, 671 55, 629 19, 218 34, 058 20, 309 20, 852 
DEGENIDET®.crcsstaccccseccceceeesvecdesvssvasvucceveonsstccecstens BOO MIGO 219, 202 47, 324 16, 380 31, 002 15,012 26, 845 
1954 
JANUARY. scoccet cease ceset ce orseereovatavaes cdeceiteaeceeces cr 260, 683 LO TeOGi| 37,931 12230 22, 362 10, 155 20, 940 
PEGGY Sesto rorncs ccc rtecaxte cscs eres tiavesuctasedoecetestases 274, 685 168, 666 44, 438 11, 878 19,071 13, 286 17, 345 
March ...... Re rc ee ete co Enns 315, 656 200, 801 52,314 13, 789 17, 742 14, 687 16, 323 
April .. 292, 379 176, 746 39, 118 19, 553 19, 599 20, 093 17, 269 
Mayet foes 354, 710 208, 827 58, 256 20, 267 30, 992 19, 363 17, 005 
UUATL Cae at cooes sav entaeaes We tcy tacnasoscecssedessst cucheossdeessvancs 341, 789 208, 432 D2, DoT 17, 865 31, 799 16, 774 14, 383 
eS UM Vgecsontase snacuenzareessverczcuersescvatiessas-r-tuqeaescsree=s-s=- 323, 921 190, 845 55, 246 18, 120 25, 927 17, 981 15, 804 
AUIBUS Coes erence cecsess 321, 968 191, 611 58, 410 19,494 26,097 13, 670 12, 685 
September 330, 765 198, 986 60, 676 14, 068 33, 449 15, 216 8, 370 
OCTODET a eccesevessess0- 314, 306 190, 924 46, 388 19, 352 35, 999 11,905 9, 738 
November 360,023 209, 150 70, 984 19, 310 36, 689 14, 878 14,112 
December 385, 285 215, 098 udeeledate 17, 942 41, 608 18, 655 14, 872 
1955 
305, 704 179, 490 62, 691 Aiecow 24, 215 12, 534 9,512 
296, 811 177, 669 54, 966 17, 279 20, 025 12, 788 14, 084 
348, 835 209, 651 65, 145 19, 426 26, 351 13, 072 15, 189 
assy Wisy 190, 612 69, 916 21, 089 26, 040 12, 056 16, 039 
367, 069 217, 579 66, 643 23, 933 SL037 14, 186 13, 691 
377, 704 228, 126 65, 263 19,324 36, 569 13, 152 NE PAril 
348, 119 197, 801 63, 134 18, 480 Bhima hGy 15, 482 16, 107 
381, 738 238, 524 62, 860 25, 180 iO: pone 14, 732 
383, 913 225, 619 71, 998 30, 167 32, 561 14, 301 9, 268 
374,029 232, 810 61, 254 20, 852 32, 748 12,962 13, 403 
INOVEMDEL Se becccccercessacescoeveesiestecesecsveseseoseseossacs 386, 321 DOOW OMS 63, 671 17, 870 43, 244 12,262 13,703 
DECOM DET acai cc srosccerece trecceeneste cacconensscteeeescsts 375, 789 225, 889 61, 772 19, 069 39, 103 14, 662 15, 295 
1956 
SJAMUBNY $e: <Seccesosteescasawonuctsccucene=s 359, 707 22. TL 72, 565 19,351 29, 950 13, 364 Li, 766 
February 347, 875 211, 940 58, 352 19,325 33, 877 11, 435 12,946 
Maret rcs: 327, 544 203, 764 48, 874 20, 749 29, 679 10, 899 13, 579 
AEs ceecceccere 382, 658 231, 659 65, 223 19, 676 34, 968 13, 867 17, 264 
Ma Vuiscec ets. sas teave 428, 501 256, 541 58, 584 25, 078 55, 442 | 15, 234 17, 622 
SUING csceeeue star resnsnaseiece aeeterace sac coaceinrete eter eset 423, 639 228, 759 65, 363 28, 289 67, 038 15, 766 18, 423 
Jit yipereceaccsvaenccencetescnecerver ee ciaeeasscecdonccusttsnavcss os 424, 310 232, 409 75,615 21,928 61, 687 15, 649 17, 022 
ANGUS Ui ..3-s<000 420, 274 262, 264 68, 151 18, 966 39, 417 12, 926 18, 550 
September...... 403, 617 230, 971 75, 246 19, 690 41, 550 14, 566 21,593 
October.......... 449,128 279, 697 66, 914 17, 663 45, 987 20, 518 18, 350 
November ... 418, 766 237, 583 83, 428 22, 338 43, 730 ey ayy 16, 569 
December ...... 403, 726 230, 357 74, 390 20, 306 44, 567 17,095 17, 010 
1957 
396,178 212, 909 
340, 138 208, 540 
360, 887 221, 687 
365, 343 222, 820 
437, 588 260, 799 
387, 006 loos 228, 934 
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TABLE XXI. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries Kingdom and Hurope America Others 
Ireland 
$7000 =| ~—S—«$”000 —T¥"000 $7000 $’000 
1953 
January 327, 814 249, 199 30, 557 9, 458 10, 294 21, 207 7,098 
February 310, 048 241,010 Zl yhoo 8, 927 8, 771 20,835 | 3, 301 
March ; 360, 102 272, 845 37, 568 11,018 11, 880 22,059 4, 732 
ADI ere ese asese 391, 758 297, 246 37, 947 12, 497 18, 064 22, Woe 3, 280 
May ........ 420, 561 312,315 43, 534 17, 625 14, 753 27, 680 4,654 
June ...... 406, 281 299, 798 42, 831 17, 150 16, 269 23, 226 7,007 
PULY Sivas caosacrensckesstsererseece Laer 405, 435 286, 528 47, 070 17, 965 15, 902 31,093 6, 877 
PAU EUS Giececvtes cte-cace 345, 239 244, 738 38, 409 14, 687 14, 898 26, 404 6, 105 
September 367, 488 268,018 34, 338 16, 901 14,615 25, 296 8, 320 
CODED See eo scse 358, 271 258, 252 36, 782 18, 491 16,098 22,169 6, 478 
November 351, 400 244, 519 38, 857 16, 956 18, 899 24, 793 7, 387 
December 338, 435 246,747 38, 346 9,427 125731 22, 480 8, 703 
1954 
280, 217 202, 681 28, 302 9,132 10, 289 23, 578 6, 235 
292,612 217, 449 29,026 10, 478 9,093 21,633 4, 932 
353, 036 269, 951 30, 890 9,636 12, 226 25.01 by eal 
348, 484 200, tau 35, 289 14, 885 15, 386 21,449 Dod 
359, 710 259, 977 35,999 | 17, 296 15,827 24, 100 6, 510 
416,0541 296, 9861 44,6221 20, 274 16, 886 29,091 8,195 
341, 246 240, 557 34, 989 16, 409 14,974 25,110 9, 208 
Sislasestaverorees 335, 201 238, 937 31, 146 17, 618 15,635 22, 194 9,671 
September 324, 780 227, 720 30, 379 18, 887 16,935 22, 160 8,699 
OCTODER ccscsscccsscss 333, 070 234, 864 31, 520 19,017 17, 502 21, 892 8, 276 
November 372, 130 273, 459 26,475 20, 286 19,710 22,178 10, 022 
December 336, 658 243, 062 33, 834 8, 934 14, 102 26,009 10, 717 
1955 
January 306, 637 228, 048 27, 545 11, 350 10,010 21, 851 T, 833 
February .... 307, 873 232, 692 25, 562 10, 882 9,554 21,628 7, 556 
March? siccce00.< 376, 200 284, 934 32, 326 13, 488 12,555 24, 743 8, 154 
Joy a Ue ree ee 382, 577 284, 784 33, 792 18, 228 15, 464 23,679 6, 630 
MOY eric scsccctxes 433,995 318, 515 37, 069 20, 620 18, 209 28, 625 10, 956 
UT OMe eee nase cnet ma ccrectentavesseqeedevessacensecsenssotvee 402,132 300, 271 26, 588 - 20, 569 16, 903 26, 735 11, 066 
LUV Meet crccexesieutvaxenccssesces sive seat 372,637 274, 385 33, 508 16,319 16, 208 23, 466 8, 751 
August ........ 429, 830 301, 691 45, 398 18,471 18, 110 32, 571 13, 590 
September 414, 188 302, 354 31,652 23,144 19, 536 27,219 10, 283 
October .......... 456, 745 331,090 38,627 Zoo 22,701 31, 253 11, 843 
November 443,708 303, 483 40, 348 24,678 26,729 31, 641 16, 830 
December 385, 848 289, 932 28,116 11,029 18, 365 25, 845 12, 561 
1956 
403,650 294, 463 33, 124 12,877 15, 741 33, 048 14, 397 
405, 024 305, 274 30, 896 13, 076 14, 655 30, 392 10, 731 
463, 536 361, 737 33,774 13, 208 15,854 27, 867 11,095 
532, 401 400, 294 50, 046 13, 987 25,934 30, 705 11, 435 
550, 039 397, 666 49, 523 26, 478 29, 194 32, 293 14, 885 
490, 609 357, 811 41, 429 18, 328 27,171 28,097 17, 773 
482,544 341, 676 45, 867 22,467 27,691 29, 736 15, 107 
473, 650 329, 683 42, 801 21, 121 26, 336 35,029 18,681 
September cece 437, 704 309, 899 35, 829 21,163 26,654 28, 397 15, 762 
OCCODEN <.5. ta aceese- 542, 832 394, 554 43,651 PR yet Bos di PAIS GTM 21, 627 
November 521, 516 368, 726 48, 486 267201 32, 840 30, 617 14, 576 
December 401,944 299, 885 29, 253 11,098 20, 807 28,010 12, 891 
459, 034 346, 612 35, 703 16, 128 18, 558 30, 426 11, 608 
431, 414 329, 982 34, 767 10,029 17,774 29, 877 8, 986 
468, 861 354, 456 43, 272 14, 409 20, 819 27, 738 8, 167 
537, 212 393, 067 52, 318 19, 666 30, 528 10, 438 
554, 139 395, 003 50, 716 29, 529 35, 944 i6bs 
453, 966 320, 068 43, 277 18, 862 31,957 13, 700 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in that month by an amount estimated at not 
less than $40 million(some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom). 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TARLE XXII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Months 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Months 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1957 
= 
Price Indexes 
eds xine 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS: 
WAMUAT- Vin een ctresvaesnaxqnocersercehccanvseadnes 97.2 10€.9 104.8 116.3 125.5 119.6 115.8 114.5 
IBIS DRUSTY > avassxeuaceenstarescsnceracersssncars 99.2 106.7 104.0 118.2 124.8 119.2 Aik ined 116.0 
MATCH nvcsacestcascaaess (eliecicnenscassecsatns 98.4 105.2 105.2 119.7 124.3 119.4 115.5 1165.7 
99.1 104.8 106.3 T2056 esse al 119.5 Gee PE gel 
97.8 104.1 105.6 122.4 12Gio 118.7 116.0 117.4 
97.8 103.8 107.1 123.4 121.4 119.1 116.6 118.4 
98.6 102.0 108.9 124.3 L200 118.6 Plow UR fel 
99.9 101.2 11051 126.0 120.7 WSa7 115.0 11S 
102.6 99.9 ipa ls 4 125.4 120.1 118.8 114.4 118.5 
104.8 102.9 aliay WAgIg S| 120.3 slashes} 114.7 119.2 
105.0 103.5 112.0 126.4 120.4 terre 114.5 119.1 
104.9 104.0 112.2 126.2 Ue), ata oye 114.5 119.4 
100.0 103.3 108.3 123.0 121.8 118.3 115.1 ere ey 
=}! sl i 4 
Physical Volume Indexes 
z 
An 86.5 82.3 | 95n7 100.8 | 10335 87.8 104.2 126.4 
82.0 75:0 714.8 hav 97.0 90.2 92.7 99.8 108.8 
90.5 80.4 84.6 94.6 ES 100.6 106.7 116.6 114.7 
83.7 88.5 75.4 94.7 110.4 98.3 98.2 ers 116.3 
112.6 102.3 106. 1 103.1 122.9 125.0 119.3 12220 140.0 
93.1 95.9 105.4 98.8 UBALS I 134.8 114.4 124.5 123.3 
99.3 92.4 90.9 7 fees 119.4 129.3 109.5 Ss 
87.6 97.0 91.1 108.3 112.0 112.6 109.5 126.1 
107.6 89.2 97.5 99.6 109.5 aS 112.8 126.4 
114.3 102.0 110.6 115.0 HANS Disa 106.9 122.4 
109.2 1101 102.0 aN le 12525 116.9 124.5 126.5 
LE Ta 107.1 100.8 LURES 127.5 119.6 Stes 122.8 
100.0 94.2 93.6 103.5 114 =| 113.2 109. 6 118.3 
eh b es 
Price indexes 
IMPORTS: | jj | 
ANIMAL Vie cxece teas snenesicascenuverattinvertcs 97.1 10323 LOE 119.9 119.9 108.4 109.5 109.0 
FRO DIU ALY | scseacexocassersesecsaccostresnscee 98.0 104.0 107.6 122.6 Tales 108.1 109.1 109.6 
98.0 103.9 108.6 124.8 114.9 109.0 108.9 110.4 
99.1 104.5 109.3 128.4 112.9 109.0 110.0 110.6 
99.8 102.6 108.5 129.7 110.7 109.3 110.2 109.7 
99.9 102.0 108.5 129.9 109.4 109.9 110.6 109.8 
98.8 100.7 109.0 129.9 107.9 109.9 110.7 109.1 
99.5 100.7 110.8 CAT 8 106.6 110.2 LLONS 109.6 
September 100.2 101.3 T2516 126.4 106.7 111.0 109.8 ba ys 6 
OCEG DED cccccesseapatescsaciccsescssasvereeenes 101.7 102.0 114.0 124.1 107.7 110.7 109.4 iy at 
INOVEINDEN? Tiscctcccetaves: apecwontesduceetee 102.6 104.3 113.6 IA) 108.0 110.1 109.0 112.8 
DG COM Chie sreccssvarcereascserscistecessraee 102.8 107.0 116.4 Lio 108.4 110.0 109.0 TESE 6 
Annual Index .........cccseccsseees 100.0 102.6 110.3 126.2 110.4 109.4 109.5 110.5 
—— es 
Physical Volume Indexes 
96.6 98.5 90.0 124.3 116.4 136.1 116.2 oy 
84.6 90.2 84.7 101.9 sal .0 oid WPA A 
91.5 103. 4 99.5 125.0 .8 .9 ae 1520 
104.0 105.7 96.2 139.4 4 ae aa} 15623: 
102.6 ole 121.8 142.0 78 a8 5G 178.4 
106. 1 111.9 118.5 126.1 4 .6 Moe 5 
1035 7 104.4 108.4 129.9 x0 -6 4 aS 
94.5 95.6 109.8 PAS} .0 a ne oe 
September 100.6 9955 Mista! 111.9 4 .4 74 aC 
OOCOH EL Me csereescecsananateeaiteceusertseest 108.9 104.6 12851 125.8 .6 aU hk} yi 
105.7 104.6 Liars 1207 ane .9 ati 4 
102.7 90.7 104. 2 102.0 aa Be Bas sult 
100.0 102.0 109, 2 122 .0 .0 -0 .3 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for that month by an amount estimated at not less than 10%. 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE XXIII. Prices and Physical Volume of Romestic Exports and Imports, by Quarters 
Interim Indexes, 1948=100 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Quarter = 
2 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 


Price Indexes 


IES AGQUUATE ED Sorc. <ccccce cee, ccsccsereestoeesise BOR, 115.2 PUGS a 120.0 122.4 108.5 109. 2 109.6 113.8 115.8 
Second Quarter LOO 116.3 117.8 121.8 122.3 109. 2 110.3 110.1 113.4 116.9 
PEHUTOQUATEOR sx sx.cescosascss<entsecenssnorccs TST 115.0 118.2 121.7 110.3 110. 3 109.9 112.2 
POOTURSQUATUCE cc: ccteccvencs so ces csenceeees: 116.9 114.5 119.2 122.3 110.2 109.1 112.8 113.0 


Physical Volume Indexes 


PUISUIQUATUCD ccssver-fereg.t-. -ccesesesesseseeese 98.2 lone 106.9 112.2 116.6 138.7 128.3 135.9 168.9 ANAT 5) 
Second Quarter LLONS 110.6 119.3 131.9 126.6 168.7 154.0! 166. 2 208.6 REE) 
RG: QUATLED deci.c-ceen ess 117.9 110.4 122.6 133.4 152.5 136.4 165.8 186.4 
Fourth Quarter 116.9 121.0 124.0 135. 2 143.4 144.2 172.3 195.5 


1. The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index for the second quarter by an amount estimated at not less 
than 3%. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 


TABLE XXIV. Foreign Exchange Rates, by Months 


U.S. Dollar in Canada Pound Sterling in Canada 
Month 
1953 1954 1955 iF 1956 | 1957 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 
Canadian cents per unit 

AUW ALY or cattessancyskete cee tese AenPeees atecveserve 97. 05 97. 29 96.60 99. 87 96.07 273. 05 273.56 269. 12 280. 35 268. 63 
HHODTUGIY, «ce<.tectatets: Bek Bone os suse RRaon tes 97.73 96.65 97.69 99.91 95. 83 215. 55 271. 93 PM MUS Tf 280. 43 268. 21 
March 98.33 97. 08 98. 43 99. 87 95.61 276. 92 213.29 274, 81 280.17 267.10 
April 98.37 98.25 98.62 99.68 95. 97 277.13 276. 93 275. 86 279. 93 267. 71 
INU as chore ukcra Seems he aces vezerebesstind 99. 41 98.43 98.59 99.18 95. 56 279. 80 277. 48 275. 69 278. 49 266. 76 
ATL eM RG Aes Re a ES en ee 5 99.44 98.13 98.44 98.53 95. 32 279. 82 276.61 274. 66 276.16 266. 02 
WOLD Wo eats pene. certains sO savenyscsedesMepepewets 99.18 97.44 98.46 98.18 279. 29 274. 59 274. 25 274.30 
AM SUSU ccc. geett-carsceteoteateecee 98. 83 97.02 98.51 98.12 278. 25 272.95 274. 56 Ase LL 
September 98. 43 96.97 98.78 Seal if - 275. 94 271.65 275. 22 272.14 
SOG 0) 0) eee spony coe EERE SE FS 98.25 96.98 99.53 97. 32 275. 76 271.34 277. 96 271. 06 
NOVEM DOT an. ca.ceatssiasesncasniatoncicaceiwestuens See 96. 92 99.94 96.44 274. 89 270.90 280. 04 268. 36 
DOCOMDET saocst.ccteerancteenee see ceee saeseeaes 97.31 96. 80 99. 95 96.05 273. 52 269. 88 280.15 267. 54 

Annual Average................:::ccccee 98. 34 97.32 98. 63 98.41 276. 66 23.39 275.35 275.16 


Source: Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for tnese and other currencies are published currently in Prices and Price Indexes. D.B.S., monthly and Foreign Trade. 
Department of Trade and Commerce, bi-weekly. 


Month 


Average 
1935-39 1949 1950 


PSO xt ae) eS ee 10.0 9.7 15.8 lies 13.3 16.0 11.5 Tals 12.5 13.9 

ee RE, ee 9.4 9.6 Toker LR 13.0 16.1 10.2 14.7 187 12.5 

Ree chan eae noe LNG 12 a) 8.4 15.0 15.6 12.8 1232 12.4 Oe 

8.4 9.8 11.4 16.2 11.2 Ly) 13.8 10.9 12.5 10.8 

9.8 12.4 15.8 13.0 8.5 12.0 1307 15.0 14.0 15.4 

10.7 9.8 15.0 13.8 14.6 1387, 15.6 1373 12.9 5.2 
9.2 9.4 14.8 13.4 14.9 9.3 13.6 11.9 lial 
Rp Seleds: 2 te On 9.7 13.8 13.8 1120 9.6 TONG 13.3 eit 14.5 
September 0.9 112 10.8 10.8 12.8 10.4 11.9 OED) 12:2 
WTODCD As eee crc es 2.6 13,2 16.4 8.2 10. 1 9.9 12.3 117 1233 
November if 15.4 1253 Yea 13.6 9.1 1253 15.0 1253 
December filers 11883 13.5 9.8 gay 13.4 10.4 

Tess ect erre re , 162.6 149.8 150.1 144.3 154.7 154.9 149.8 69. 9 


Note: Since March 21, 1956, mines not receiving aid under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have been allowed to sell their gold to 
private residents and non-residents, either for export or for safe-keeping in Canada. Such sales, commencing in April, are now included in the figures 
for new gold production available for export. 


E. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXVI.° Total Exports (Domestic 


Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, 


by Half-Years, 1956-1957 


Exports plus Re-Exports) to and Imports from All Countries, by Sections and 


Total Exports 


Imports 


Section ic 
Biyfeion dutle Descnyags 1956 1957 1956 1957 
Sasa Jan,-June il July-Dec. Jan,-June Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

0 BOO Gh corereancecee ste ccceirs es oeea nce divccsedesstactesaasestectnusetgevesarstncuausers 473, 606 524, 141 357, 270 225,147 269, 720 249, 257 

00 Livierammals, Chief lvs fOr LOO mrcsercsissaruee-sscaccracsneewe 6, 514 5,443 5, 698 2,150 1, 250 Pe ils va 

O01 Meat and Meat preparations. ...............sccceccccsesesesessrs 22, 156 21,097 16, 898 11, 184 16, 333 12, 926 

02 Dairy products, eggs and NONEY ........seseececerreesereeees 1, 353 9,265 3,658 3,902 3, 865 4, 557 

03 FUSDUAn Gutish PREP anavlOUSy wescacssmcsa-tecsercassaveswccescetee 51, 979 68, 942 49, 336 6,130 9,759 7, 099 

04 Cereals and cereal preparations .. 343, 052 377, 117 244, 925 7, 649 17,658 13, 001 

05 Fruits and vegetables .............0008 13, 280 15,387 8, 962 100, 417 113,397 106, 143 

06 Sugar and Sligar preparatiOnS ..<...,:.s.c--<en--cceqectenvseere 3, 648 2, 581 2,958 26, 383 39, 295 33, 430 

07 @otfee, teas GOCOa aANGUSP1 COS eect cstanccacceeteccaseecssences 1, 261 1, 076 923 59, 320 AY ay 0) 61, 374 

08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) ..........csceereceeeees 23, 524 22,445 233s 6,652 8,179 5, 857 

09 Miscellaneous food preparations .........ssesescccesereeees 840 787 698 1,360 2,469 2,688 

1 Beverages and Tobacco 40, 655 49, 456 44, 812 11, 980 15, 340 11, 888 

11 BEVGTARE Sates nea coacee ceacesee teaves Saasicens 28, 544 43, 893 26, 618 8, 780 12, 866 9, 358 

12 MODACCO ANdiM anulacturesycve-c-csveescssneosesscessstsanesereses Wezel! 5,563 18, 194 2, 300 2,473 251000 

2 | Crude Materials, Inedible ............:.ccccccccssescssseeeseseeeeceees 621, 732 756, 40 658, 087 237, 998 256, 776 2 24, 620 

Fi Gides;. skins and furs, UNGKESSG-ccscsccec-aceecase-cerisees 19, 217 17, 987 19, 779 15, 783 12,697 16, 033 

22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels ........,-...... 24, 507 29, 967 55, 476 16, 568 20, 897 13, 931 

23 Crude rubber, including synthetic= 267 236 263 21, 280 18, 889 21, 097 

24 WiOOd Mn bervand <cOnkierctecsserese-cceectee 187, 210 204, 630 158, 467 24, 826 24,099 21, 674 

25 Pulp and waste paper ..........---20+ 153, 934 153,479 151, 123 6, 233 5, 768 6,528 

26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured .... 3, 703 4, 667 4, 521 66, 836 54, 437 61, 265 

ah Crude minerals and fertilizers ............... 61,161 70, 199 62, 682 26, 707 33,491 24, 929 

28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 160, 791 259, 901 195, 524 48,181 76,099 46, 362 

29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. ........ 10, 941 15, 574 10, 251 11, 583 10, 400 12, 801 

3 31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ................ 62, 181 75, 291 103, 054 247, 001 315, 269 269, 158 

4 41 ' Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats ......................006 5, 204 9,517 7, 194 13, 844 13, 463 11, 271 

5 CR OMIC Al S eo casacecccenccevecsce seseeweesncesetacteccssed siesdeeasescacseenenvs 134, 073 132, 212 118, 258 153, 352 144, 827 154, 606 

il Chemical elements and compounds 24, 964 25, 305 25,476 36, 801 33, 370 29,131 

52 Mineral] tar and related crude chemicals ................ 238 706 573 5,530 5,895 5, 684 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ................ 999 795 700 18, 942 Via? 18,110 

54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...............66+ 2,575 2, 885 3,492 9,154 9, 606 9, 748 

55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations ........ 151 218 159 5,851 6,142 6, 670 

56 Fertilizers, manufactured ............:::cceceeeeeee  Gunsae 27, 194 22,085 26, 847 5,654 6,396 6,197 

59 | Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals 77, 951 80, 220 61, 009 71,419 66, 007 79,065 

6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material .............. 757, 462 828, 227 812, 926 628, 124 625, 125 636, 778 

61 Leather and products and dressed furs ................. 5,446 5,257 5,469 7, 546 7, 230 1, 537 

62 Rubber manufactures, N.O.De ......ceeeee sts senesseaeecsssones 4, 921 3, 987 4,697 14, 971 15,610 14, 502 

63 Wood and cork products (except furniture).............. 37, 403 34, 528 29,519 16, 856 18, 692 17, 158 

64 Paper, paperboard and product .........eceseseesesesesrees 359, 154 379, 460 370, 932 27, 383 28,347 27, 548 

65 | Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, N.O.p. os. 6, 645 6, 583 7, 151 127, 890 117,491 130, 371 

66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, 1,0.D. ....+.-.++ 71,684 10, 038 5, 887 55,162 STi 47, 842 

67 | Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery . .... 8,113 7, 834 7, 668 20, 367 19, 875 16, 777 

68 Base metals (including iron) ......... eee destensss 319, 142 372,490 STL lot 215, 083 213, 951 234, 715 

69 Manufactures of metals 2c... -c-ccscs-scscccaseacccrccectsccenesecece 8, 955 8, 047 10, 469 142, 867 146,416 140, 328 

7 Machinery and Transport Equipment ......................000++ 177, 395 142, 055 189, 833 1, 030, 665 895, 264 1, 048, 202 

reat Machinery Other than Cl CU Ci iiiesecessenserenscazesentsaresene 88, 627 68, 896 100, 175 532,488 498, 143 581, 910 

a2 Electric machinery and apparatus 17,178 16, 068 16,129 142, 363 148, 504 144, 674 

713 FLTADSPOLtsE GUIPME Dbiceesescn. coc Acvens cavaceetravesecencasscoeeetee ss 71,590 57, 091 73, 530 355, 813 248,618 321, 618 

8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ...................200 15, 672 20, 139 17, 709 196, 278 193, 696 200, 250 

81 Building fixtures and fittings ..... 670 590 690 11,405 12, 936 11, 556 

82 Furniture and related fixtures .. 341 416 302 8,498 8,107 8, 194 

83 Travel goods, handbags, ete. ........ 24 44 21 3, 001 Sls 3, 264 

84 CLOUT Mee eS scaea. circ crore econ eee 2, 045 ee gS 1, 714 23, 334 DA IR LEGA 24, 959 

Sin) eiOOLWEANs.c.cssersasssseeescress Specht cot eerse ve nusortcane 832 1, 780 695 5, 659 4,935 5, 012 

86 | Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. .... 5, 443 5,748 6, 706 42, 389 42, 856 45,730 

89 Mantifactirediiarticlessn-O.pe coc -cescesntessce cove nee eee 6,317 7, 846 7,581 101, 993 93,215 101, 534 

9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities .......... 16, 030 21,457 Qilgsite 101, 731 130, 681 98, 033 
91 Postal packages RAC rece rate sy me seman acieot coe edu ETS 31 55 2,491 24, 212 25, 159 26, 060 . 

92 Live animals not for food : 413 640 652 1,116 802 1,196. 

93 Returned goods and special transactio 15, 586 20, 761 18, 229 76, 403 104, 720 710, 777 

Grand Total, Covered by SLT.C. ..........ceceecesceeeeeeee 2,304,010 2,559,133 | 2,330,514 2,845,219 2,860,160 | 2, 904,064 


at The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 
2. Division 91 includes in the first half of 1957 a new account ‘‘Shipments under $50.00 in value’? which was established in the Canadian Ex- 
port Statistical Classification as of January 1, 1957. 
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TABLE XXVII. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) to and Imports from the United States, by Sections and 
Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, by Half-Years, 1956-1957 


Section Total Exports Imports 
, and : Ses 
Division Title Description 1956 1957 1956 1957 
Codes ‘= : 
Jan.-June July-Dec, Jan,-June Jan.-June July-Dec, Jan.-June 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
MOM | CE’ OG oe cacasececsesccescesrcscccnstessoutontssenere consi cociskadouss dag cvnetecetsbess 120, 204 135, 080 106, 228 107, 858 132, 422 123, 736 
00 Live animals, chiefly for f00d.........sscsssssseseeeesesesese 5, 189 4,478 5,165 2,070 1h APA 2,114 
O1 Meat and meat preparations ........cccccceseeee 18,673 17, 769 14, 036 5, 135 10, 274 6,917 
02 Dairy products, eggs and honey 995 286 274 1, 926 as "eeaeel 2,257 
03 EUSNFANAEIS NypheparavlOl Sivas veerecsstsctecctareeesewsceres 39, 499 47, 179 37, 176 2,205 3, 807 2,659 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations ........csscsseseeseseseees 32, 301 44, 544 29, 802 5, 496 13, 960 10, 837 
05 TEPC TANGY VE REtA DL CSircercccsscsessessssasstusassatecs 8,315 9,420 4,515 73, 343 81, 742 719, 082 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations.. 3,618 2, 528 2,891 1, 767 1, 766 Vei22 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices........... 544 265 664 8, 160 1, 657 9,923 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) ..............000 ee 10, 895 8, 416 ibis bys 6, 646 8, 167 5, 848 
09 Miscellaneous food preparationS.............c::ccccceeceeeeeee 176 194 189 1,110 2,045 2,378 
il Beverages And Tobacco ..............:cccsccessssceessecessesseesecens 25, 528 40, 354 23, 200 2, 767 2, 456 2, 946 
11 ISO VETA BOSi mavarieceosteccetestecesenats aceee 25, 503 40, 336 23,178 1,150 687 1, 245 
12 Tobacco and manufactures 25 18 21 1, 618 1, 768 OM 
2 Crude Materials, Inedible .............c.cccccccseecscssseseseseseseee 424, 563 502, 675 425, 589 142, 743 178, 002 155, 296 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed. 12, 762 12, 487 12, 002 12, 985 8, 635 14,125 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels.............. 399 1, 588 638 11, 486 16, 946 8,423 
23 Crude rubber, including syntheticd wo. 267 230 253 8, 381 6,981 8, 725 
24 WOOU TUM beEFTANIC CON k (,.cnressascceetectacccsvvcnestcsesrs 144, 348 159, 049 119, 274 23, 456 23,22 21, 052 
25 PUIDFANGIWASCE DADEN.ctctsccersscsrertscassconscvcvecescrane 127, 239 120, 273 119,535 6, 231 5, 762 6, 520 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured ............c::cceeesee 2,345 2, 342 2,682 16, 525 34, 088 40, 246 
aul Crude minerals and fertilizers............. inevenerkeateeess 39, 774 39, 969 39, 037 20, 397 26, 106 20, 538 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap......sccecsesseceeceeee 88,112 153, 474 123, 680 35,477 50, 316 26,477 
29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p......... 9,316 13, 266 8, 488 7, 806 5, 939 9,191 
3 31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ................ 58, 482 72, 221 98, 499 112, 273 142, 606 121, 578 
4 41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats ..............:0.:00008 7193 1,121 875 8, 221 6, 920 6, 734 
5 GHOMICRIG © oo ccccscaseessseseasscsceasvsancecenesvessssseseseiaesoeksnsssoenseens 83, 619 17, 637 59, 607 133, 260 122,101 134, 801 
51 Chemical elements and compounds...............66- 17, 894 18, 440 20, 316 32, 352 27, 997 25, 078 
52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals .. 238 706 561 4,635 4, 685 5, 242 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .. 563 320 254 12, 914 12, 049 12, 205 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products .................. 543 933 103 7, 443 7,645 1,932 
is}s) Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations ........ 70 114 92 5, 047 5, 136 5, 820 
56 PIETUMIZELPS pe MARULACLULEO crcsccrcecesceustuasevarctescvecsucresses 24,019 17, 970 21, 707 5, 345 4,931 BaD 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals?............. 40, 293 397 155 15, 974 65, 525 59, 658 72, 798 
6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material.............. 547, 093 577, 247 556, 645 432, 491 410, 027 438, 389 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs ..............000 2, 834 2, 645 2, 520 4, 308 4,169 4,386 
62 RUDDEH MANUIACCURES aN OiDer eccsvcrssvrecesarescneescers 2,336 1, 540 2,130 13, 190 13, 924 12, 850 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture)... 31, 900 28, 639 23,990 9, 697 10, 099 9,375 
64 Paper, paperboard and products ..............0+ 307, 861 322, 697 314, 838 25,911 26, 443 26, 159 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. ....... Bro” 3, 396 2; 151 63, 336 55, 881 63, 994 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p. ..... 4, 938 6,926 3,419 34, 241 31, 805 31, 714 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ............... OIL 6, 920 6,918 3, 741 4, 800 3, 648 
68 Base metals (including iron) 181, 536 200, 533 194, 823 158, 613 142,117 169, 306 
69 Manufactures of metals............ 4,819 3, 950 ay ZA 119, 454 120, 789 116, 956 
af Machinery and Transport Equipment.......................006 94, 763 71, 1835 95, 344 933, 688 795, 284 921, 897 
71 Machinery other than electric ...........ccecesccceessrereceesne 63, 521 41, 503 70, 106 490, 989 450, 632 526, 491 
72 Electric machinery and apparatus 8, 942 8, 763 7, 422 122, 793 125, 251 121, 889 
13 SLTANS POLL CGUIPMENGtrcicerescvsvecscctesssceccsnccnsevnevesecersesens 22, 300 20,920 17, 816 319, 906 219,401 273, 517 
8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles.................. 8,291 11, 873 9, 922 152, 168 138, 748 151, 308 
81 Building fixtures and fittings ......... cee eeeeene 89 111 89 9,956 il PASTS TOVZIG 
82 Furniture and related fixtures .......c:csccscsseessesees 156 152 120 7, 536 7,115 7, 087 
83 SLPAVE! GOOUS wHANGbags, CGC. cccessrccchecssecascesesecs 11 21 12 2, 089 2, 305 2a05T 
84 Clothing .... 967 2, 469 891 10, 547 10, 005 10,425 
85 OOUWOCAR Ste ticsrcacsacesccsscsusnsstuacevcoeseecessarttseneampous ee 481 1,124 300 il as! 1, 458 1, 766 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, et 2,442 2,930 3, 550 31, 816 29, 405 32, 892 
89 Mantifactured vartiCles) .OsPeccccccccserssessretcccrevecevereseve 4,146 5, 064 4, 960 88,271 17, 224 86, 863 
9 Miscelianeous Transactions and Commodities .......... 10, 220 16, 063 15,329 91, 746 115, 835 81, 961 
91 PORtAL DaCKa ESS Macs sests scene cesttesnecttecinevaaver csessoesars 8 PA 1,990 2a 23, 966 24, 854 
92 VL VEvANUMALS NOU OM OOO ccrecsccvsscersssccticasesnseese 375 613 609 929 497 oat 
93 Returned goods and special transactions 9, 836 15, 430 12, 730 67, 641 91, 374 56, 184 
Grand Total, Covered by S.I.T.Co ou... ccesssscecesesereeeeees 1,373,556 1,505,458 | 1,391,239 | 2,117,215 2, 044,402 2,138, 645 


1. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion 


2. Division 91 includes in the firsthalf of 1957 anew account ‘‘Shipments under $50.00 in value 


Statistical Classificationas of January 1, 1957. 


of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 


’? which was established in the Canadian Export 
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j - i Kingdom 
BLE XXVIII. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) to and Imports from the United ’ 
ae Sections and Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, by Half-Years, 1956-1957 
Total Exports Imports 
Section I 
and : inti 
Division pie Ee 1956 1957 [ 1956 1957 
oe Jan.-June | July- Dec, Jan. - June Jan, - June July - Dec. Jan, - June 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
0 BOO eis co cia cceecsanaheccee cece coe timaseems tie ease es au sovaunnecnenduemekn neice 121, 884 157, 551 84, 647 6,478 8, 286 6,575 
00 Live animals, chiefly for food 0 1 0 80 22 69 
Ol Meat and meat preparations ............ 409 445 353 PPA 283 279 
02 Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 1,083 2,608 526 33 29 249 
03 Fish and fish preparations ............ 301 7,274 208 166 139 182 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations .... 105, 998 131,913 TL D9. 1,135 1,652 1,209 
05 Fruits and vegetables ............:ee 2,074 2,141 1, 840 689 17235 690 
06 Silgar and! SUgar preparavionS: co. coccccceerecpeccneveuaca-seee 1 1 18 ie SBR 1,443 1,154 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices ....... 316 227 15) 2,656 SoU 2,540 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) bee 11, 594 127823 10,007 iL 2 6 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations .........:cceeseeeeeeeeeees 107 118 88 168 227 198 
1 Beverages and Tobacco ..........:::ccccsseccceessessceeveseserseeers 9, 754 3, 806 15, 501 4,118 6, 467 4,348 
11 IBGE VOT ALES y ccvcicetea Sevsvescotciansosceaeaees 240 425 316 SOLD 6, 322 4,156 
12 Tobacco and manufactures 9,514 3, 381 15,185 143 144 193 
2 Crude Materials, Inedible .................-cssscssecoecesseeeeesees 90, 482 110, 773 87, 890 13, 840 13, 512 14, 326 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed... 3, 534 2,685 3,911 ila iy) 2,092 1,093 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels ......... : 10, 763 12, 105 15, 208 2 0 19 
23 Crude rubber, including synthetic~4 ....cccssecceeseseees 0 1 1 210 461 155 
24 Wood: dumber sanduCork tassncctie ds sscuesctecssentcesekaestsonaa 24,174 24, 356 18,951 2 1 1 
20 Pulipranid wasteypapen csset cece. c-cs0co-sssaccenceneteceavee asi IPAS 5) 17, 550 13, 569 1 4 i 
26 Textile fibres summa ni ta Lured |cc..<cc-<eescescsarsesncey sere 349 lS 544 9, 264 8, 329 10, 664 
27 Crude mineralsvand) fertiliZerS \ccicccccccseccssctanseeveees 5, 268 5, 913 4,042 1,343 1,509 1, 548 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap ..........eeeeeeeeeeees 33, 279 46,053 31, 280 616 84 128 
29 Anima] and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. ...... 480 996 383 1, 226 1,030 718 
3 31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ................. 1,873 547 223 1,186 1, 666 1,093 
4 41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats ....................0008 1,461 3, 678 3, 462 394 303 352 
5 Che and CaaS see acs aes eee Cs eee es 13, 816 14, 758 12, 772 11,573 12,372 11, 503 
51 Chemical elements and compounds ............:.ceeeee 5, 218 5, ole 3,651 2,653 Spe ie) PPA 
2 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals 0 0 0 129 290 255 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 5 7 35 3,696 3, 379 3,929 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products .................. 19 18 5 895 1,073 821 
55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations ........ a 5 ak 275 bo i2 242 
56 Mertiizerss ManutActiuredi tc aescsteeecssescscssrseececesececs ce 0 0 0 13 20 16 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals2 .......... 8,575 9,410 9,081 3,912 4,185 4,018 
6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material ............ 127, 083 149, 436 131, 017 108,319 108, 133 105, 561 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs ...............06 178 175 635 2,661 2,492 2, 581 
62 Rubber manutactunes, NiOnps sqccct-ccsssrecesenceecccerses 19 32 23 627 7163 700 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) ...... 2, 597 3, 422 3,037 Zoo 2, 487 2,429 
64 Paper, paperboard and products ...........ceeseseeeee 25, 207 25, 201 26, 347 992 953 830 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. ........ 215 208 971 36, 816 33, 392 37,010 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p. ...... 1, 280 1, 202 1,198 12,615 12,399 10, 098 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ............... 279 220 245 11, 074 10, 179 8, 281 
68 Base metals (including iron) ............. 96, 522 118, 140 98, 355 28, 234 30, 517 30, 543 
69 Manulacturesrommetalse sccrveuesessacecucresteeessees uae 186 185 204 12,985 14, 950 13,090 
7 Machinery and Transport Equipment ........................ 3,034 4,356 3, 730 69, 764 66, 785 859, 443 
{or Machinery: other than electric i:c.-...s....cccecessesvecsoasvare 2,269 2,940 2,743 28, 542 28, 585 36, 399 
72 Electric machinery and apparatus 395 358 419 14, 210 18, 399 17,004 
4963 MPANS POR CAUIMMeN tie cesateeresacereeceneereereteerceeeeecterseer rs 370 1,058 568 27,012 19, 801 36,040 
8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ....................... 1, 334 1,189 1,020 19, 266 21, 979 19,312 
81 Building, fixtures and fittings: ....2...:ecseceseeseeore 4 0 2 1,005 1, 083 104 
82 Furniture and related fixtures .. 36 8 3 456 350 420 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc. . 1 0 1 452 585 537 
84 CHOU IM Ge asecci esses ots ocecn one sevedtnarest eens 493 388 218 6, 441 9,674 7,124 
85 BIOOUW CAN Fac: cccscssavasceets ccuctect reves rncstveua antactencetonse tnacteunes 94 175 76 1,902 2, 128 1, 858 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. .. 372 382 329 2, 565 2,055 2,698 
89 Manufacture dtanticles nos pease ssc eeeeeeceeecrceee 334 236 391 6, 445 6,103 5, 971 
9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities ... 693 926 729 3, 855 6, 383 7, 538 
91 Postalipackages 2. rs. cten te citca we eee 20 L 43 605 633 664 
92 Pave animalsunotelor tOOGmer nec ssterreteccccccssterees 8 12 5 104 154 138 
93 Returned goods and special transactions .............. 685 913 681 3, 146 5, 595 6,736 . 
Grand Total, Covered by S.1.T.C. ......eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 371,414 447, 018 | 340, 990 238, 793 245, 886 260, 052 


1. Less than $500.00. 

2. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 

3. Division 91 includes in the first half of 1957 a new account ‘‘Shipments under $50.00 in value’’ which was established in the Canadian 
Export Statistical Classification as of January 1, 1957. 
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CHAPTER I 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS AND GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Leading Developments in the First Half of 1958 


The total value of Canadian trade was 5.4% 
lower in the first half of 1958 than it had been in 
the corresponding period of 1957. On account of 
the strength of a limited number of commodities, 
total exports (domestic exports plus re-exports) 
were actually 2.2% higher in value than in the first 
half of 1957. However, the value of imports, reflecting 
the lower level of domestic economic activity, 
declined by 11.5%; and the import balance, which 
had been $574 million in the first six months of 
1957, fell to $189 million. The overall decline in 
Canadian trade in the first half of 1958 compares 
with a slight increase recorded in the first half of 
1957 when total exports had increased by just over 
1% and imports by about 2%. 


The price index for domestic exports in the 
first half of 1958 fell by 0.9% and that for imports 
rose by 1.3%, with the terms of trade deteriorating 
by 2.2%. The volume increase in domestic exports 
at 3.1%, was thus somewhat greater than the value 
change, and the decline in the volume of imports 
was 12.6%. On a seasonally adjusted basis total 
exports declined in the last quarter of 1957 and 
further in the first quarter of 1958: in the second 
quarter of 1958, however, they increased to an 


annual rate of some $5.0 billion. Imports declined 
in the last three quarters of 1957 and again in the 
first two quarters of 1958. The rate of decline 
between the first and second quarters of 1958 was 
lower than in previous inter-quarter movements and 
in the second quarter of 1958 seasonally adjusted 
imports were running at an annual rate of about $5.1 
billion. Taken as a whole, developments in Canadian 
trade in the first half of 1958 continued the trends 
which had become increasingly evident in the course 
of 1957; and the relative stability of exports, the 
marked decline in imports and the consequent 
change in the trade balance were in considerable 
contrast to the developments of 1955 and 1956. In 
these two years a high level of domestic economic 
activity, increased exploitation of Canadian natural 
resources, and expanding world markets were inter- 
related factors which greatly increased the value 
and volume of Canadian exports and imports. 


The ranking of Canada’s leading trading partners 
was unchanged in the first half of 1958, but there 
were differing changes in the magnitude of exports 
to and imports from different countries and areas. 
Both exports to and imports from the United States 
and Latin America declined; exports to and imports 


TABLE 1.Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade 


1956 Change from | Change from 
2nd half ’56/ ist half ’57 
to to 
Jan. Janey Deo Jan.-June| July-De o| sn, - Jan 2nd half ’57| ist half ’58 


Value of trade: 


PIGERIKOXDOIES! | .s00ctastedeshs+-sFkancte 2304 NOM OD OL 
Domestic exports? ............eceseee 2,269.9 ,519.8 
PVOTCROOICS Sess seri ceniennees 34.1 39.3 

TWMIDORCS Re cokes ccstere oto kccteseecececaceescess 2,845.3 2,860.1 

SOCATALIDUG Deen tess ccc eee tec en icees 5,149.3 5, 419.3 


Price indexes:? 


DGIGSLIC CXDOICS ...ccc-ceccecessascenasare 120.9 12201 
WINDOTE Stee tersacctscerescctsecesneccerersccestccers 113.6 PY 
Pprmisof trader wr Ln... . 


Volume indexes: 


DoMeStic EXPOTtS ...........ccccesesecoeees 
UNA ae ache.» 4 Wipe eg op alipen es 


$’000,000 
2,330.5 2,603.9 P, SEla nee dhete! ae Pee ee 
PPAR Gh WA GPA PA sista Teles + 2.2 
43.4 51.9 43.0 +3200 - 0.8 
2,904.6 2,718.8 2,570.0 - 4.9 —11.5 
5 2od.s Le Oso ale lan 4, Ooleas = Lists = Bot: 
5401) — 1b4499 = 188. 7 - = 
1948 =100 
E22a2 120.9 T20ea = 1.,0 - 0.9 
116.5 116.7 118.0 + 3.5 oS Ne 8) 
104. 9 103. 6 sae 4. 3 = 2 Z 
1948 =100 
121.8 LSet 125.6 * a2 ih Ih 


188.5 175.9 


1 Canadian export statistics exclude transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries 
under the Defence Appropriation Act which were as follows (values in $’000,000): 


1956 1957 1958 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
By sa! 45.1 23.9 38.6 63.1 


2 Average of direct quarterly indexes. ; 
3 Export price index divided by import price index. 


“ Import price index divided into import value index based on total imports less goods for use of United Kingdom or 


other N.A.T.O. governments. 
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CHART | 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY QUARTERS, 1955-1958 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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from the United Kingdom both increased; and exports 
to the Commonwealth and Europe increased as 
imports from these areas declined. The United 
States was, of course, the largest single market for 
Canadian exports and the largest single source of 
Canadian imports and accounted for 64.3% of all 
Canadian trade. This compared with 67.4% in the 
first half of 1957, and the proportion of Canadian 
exports going to the United States declined from 
59.7% in the same period to 57.5% in the first six 
months of 1958, as the proportion of Canadian 
imports coming from the United States fell from 
73.5% to 70.7%. The United Kingdom, second only 
to the United States in quantitative importance, 
accounted for 12.9% of Canadian total trade in the 
first half of 1958 as compared to 11.5% in the cor- 
responding period of 1957; and the proportion of 
exports going to and imports coming from the United 
Kingdom were also, at 15.5%and 10.4%respectively, 
somewhat higher in the first six months of 1958. The 
share of the Commonwealth countries in Canadian 
total trade rose somewhat to 5.2% as the proportion 
of totalexports going to the Commonwealth increased 
from 5.1% to 6.7% and the proportion of imports 
coming from the Commonwealth was relatively 
unchanged at 3.9%. Europe accounted for 8.8% of 
Canadian total trade in the first half of 1958, the 
proportion of total exports shipped to Europe 
increased to 12.7% and the proportion of imports 
coming from Europe rose to 5.2%. The proportion of 
Canadian exports going to Latin America declined 


TOTAL EXPORTS 


1 1,600 
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—| |,400 
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somewhat to 3.9%, the share of imports from the 
same region in the total was unchanged at 6.4% and 
5.2% of Canadian total trade was with Latin America. 


On the basis of substantially complete statis- 
tics, the value of Canadian trade was fourth largest 
among the leading trading nations of the world in 
1957 and was surpassed only by that of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. This was similar to the position in 
1954, when the Federal Republic of Germany finally 
regained its pre-war trading strength, and in all 
subsequent years. On the basis of trade per capita, 
however, Canada in1957 was second only to Belgium 
among the leading trading countries and had been 
first in 1956. The high per capita level, which has 
been a traditional feature of Canadian trade, reflects 
the continued importance of foreign trade to the 
Canadian economy. 


Among individual commodities, exports were 
sustained by large increases in the shipments of 
wheat, cattle, uranium ores, aircraft and parts, farm 
machinery, and, to a lesser extent, wheat flour, 
barley, dairy products and nickel. Largely offsetting © 
these increases, there were sizeable declines in 
the export of crude petroleum, primary and semi- 
fabricated aluminum, newsprint paper, woodpulp, 
used ships, unmanufactured asbestos, copper, lead, 
zinc, abrasives, iron ore and planks and boards. 
Among imports there were very large declines in 
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non-farm machinery, automobile parts, rolling mill 
products, pipes, tubes and fittings, tractors and 
parts, petroleum and coal. Only somewhat reducing 
the aggregate of the large declines, there were 
increases in the imports of passenger automobiles, 
aircraft and parts, fresh vegetables and citrus fruits. 


Main Export Changes’ 


The most significant feature of the export 
Situation in the first half of 1958 was the mainten- 
ance of a high value tatal in face of generally 
unfavourable world conditions and in particular the 
recession in the United States. As was to be 
expected, the value of exports of forest products 
and many minerals and metals declined: but, not- 
withstanding the relative importance of these 
products in Canadian exports, the aggregate 
reduction in value was insufficient to offset very 
considerable value increases in the export of a 
limited number of commodities, the more important 
of which were wheat, beef cattle, uranium and air- 
craft. Exports of wheat accounted for some 10% of 
all Canadian exports in the first six months of 1958 
and at $232.7 million were 40% higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1957. About one-half of the 
increase in the wheat total resulted from increased 
sales in regular commercial markets, most notably 
the United Kingdom, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Belgium; Canadian-financed ship- 
ments of wheat to India and Pakistan accounted for 
something under one-half; and shipments worth $12 
million to the Soviet Union, in part fulfillment of a 
trade agreement signed early in 1956, and $4 million 
to China also contributed to the increase. 


1 Por relevant statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IV. 


Exports of beef cattle, which had amounted to 
$1.2 million in the first half of 1957, rose to $31.3 
million in the same six months of 1958. Almost all 
of the cattle were exported to the United States and 
the large increase continued a movement which 
developed strongly in the second half of 1957 and 
was due to the building up of depleted feeder herds 
following the end of a long drought in the mid south- 
west United States. Uranium exports, which increased 
from $45.2 million in the first half of 1957 to $114.8 
million in the same period of 1958, were also vir- 
tually all to the United States. Exports of aircraft 
and parts were valued at $62 million in the first 
half of 1958 and were thus more than 400% higher 
than in the first half of 1957; and most of the 
increase was due to large shipments of military 
aircraft to the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Belgium. Thus, given the importance of wheat, beef 
cattle, uranium and aircraft in the export total, it 
is clear that the maintenance of the high level of 
the first half of 1958is in some part due to fortuitous 
and not necessarily recurring factors; and given the 
magnitude of the increases in the exports of these 
four commodities and the smallness of the overall 
increase, it is evident that the total conceals some 
large declines. 


In terms of commodity groups, classified on the 
basis of component material, agricultural and vege- 
table products, animals and animal products, non- 
ferrous metals, chemical products and miscellaneous 
commodities were all valued higher in the first half 
of 1958 than in the first half of 1957; and lower 
export values were recorded for fibres, textiles and 
products, wood, wood products and paper, iron and 
its products and non-metallic minerals. Exports of 


TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


1955 


1956 1957 1958 


Jan.-June buts-Deo Jan-Jun [ly Dee Jan-Jun ly Deo Jan.-June 


Total exports: 
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Imports: 


United States 
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Total trade: 
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% % % % % 
59.6 58. 8 59: 7 59/15 57.5 
16.1 YRS 14.6 15.4 15.5 
5.8 4.7 ae 4.9 6.7 
11.0 10.9 11.2 11.3 12.7 
3.5 3.8 4.8 4.4 39 
4.0 4.3 4.6 4.5 3.7 
74.4 71.5 73.5 68.5 70.7 
8.4 8.6 9.0 9.6 10.4 
3.5 4.3 3.8 4.8 3.9 
4.5 5.9 5.0 6.1 5.2 
6.4 6.3 6.4 Tok 6.4 
2.8 3.4 2.3 3.9 3.4 
67.8 65.5 67.4 64.1 64.3 
11.8 12.8 VES) 12.5 12.9 
4.5 4.5 4.4 4.8 5. 2 
7.4 8.3 Liou! 8.7 8.8 
5.1 Si 5.7 5.8 5.2 
3.4 3.8 3.3 4.1 3.6 
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agricultural and vegetable products, which accounted 
for about 20% of all Canadian exports, totalled $459 
million in the first six months of 1958. This was 
some 16% higher than in the corresponding six 
months of 1957 and contrasted to a decline of about 
14% recorded in that period. The increase in 1958 
was, of course largely due to higher exports of 
wheat, which was the second largest export com- 
modity in value terms, but exports of wheat flour 
increased by $8.5 million (29%), those of barley by 
$7 million (24%) and those of whisky by $3 million 
(11%). In the same group, flaxseed exports fell by 
almost $20 million or more than 45%. 


Exports of animals and animal products were 
valued at $165.7 million in the first half of 1958 
and thus increased by more than 51%. This compared 
with a decline of about 11% in the same period of 
1957 and was due mostly to the higher sales of 
beef cattle. Among other leading commodities in the 
group, fresh and frozen fish and cured fish also had 
higher export totals, but fur skin exports declined 
by some 10%. Forest products were again the largest 
export group and exports of wood, wood products 
and paper, notwithstanding a decline of more than 
7% to $658.2 million, accounted for more than 28% 
of all domestic exports. The decline in exports of 
forest products became evident in the second half 
of 1956, and in the first six months of 1958 the 
reduction was widely distributed among leading 
commodities in the group. Exports of newsprint 
paper, which accounted for more than 14% of the 
export total and which was again the largest export 
commodity in value terms, fell by almost 6% to 
$333.5 million; exports of wood pulp declined by 
more than 11% to $133.2 million, exports of planks 
and boards by over 3% to $127.8 million, and exports 
of pulpwood and plywood and veneers by about 21% 
and 15% respectively. 


Iron and its products accounted for almost 9% 
of Canadian exports in the first half of 1958 and 
exports of commodities in this group declined by 
more than 5% in value to $202.2 million. The decline 
contrasted with a moderate increase in the first half 
of 1957 and was aresult of the aggregate of decreases 
in most of the leading commodities in the group 
more than offsetting a large increase in exports of 
farm implements and machinery, which increased by 
almost 37% to $55.2 million, and smaller increases 
in exports of internal combustion engines and 
passenger automobiles. Exports of iron ore, which 
tends, over the year as a whole, to be the leading 
commodity in the group, declined by almost 14% to 
$28.8 million. 


Compared to an increase of just over 11% in 
the first half of 1957, exports of non-ferrous metals 
increased by something over 2% in the same period 
of 1958 and, at $515.1 million, accounted for some 
22% of the export total. Exports of many of the com- 
modities in this group were, of course, affected by 
the unsettled condition of the international markets 
in raw materials and it is, therefore, necessary to 
distinguish value and volume movements. The price 


of uranium is fixed by contract and the value 
increase of more than 150% therefore reflects an 
equally large increase in volume; in value terms, 
it was the increase in uranium exports which was 
largely responsible for the very much smaller over- 
all increase. Exports of nickel which remained 
relatively stable in price, also increased — by 
some 6% to $134.5 million—and alone among 
leading commodities in the group surpassed uranium 
exports in value. Aluminum exports fell by more 
than 19% to $101.9 million and, over the six months 
as a whole, the decline was largely in volume. 
Exports of copper were reduced in both price and 
volume and in value terms declined by over 12% to 
$73.7 million. Both prices and volume of lead 
exports were lower in the first half of 1958 than in 
the first half of 1957 and they declined in value by 
about 34% to $10.6 million. Zinc exports also fell 
in price, but remained relatively steady in volume 
and in value fell by 27% to $25.5 million. Exports 
of platinum metals actually increased in volume, 
but a fall in prices was sufficient to reduce the 
value from $13.2 million to $12.5 million. 


Exports of non-metallic minerals, which had 
risen by 28% in the first half of 1957, declined by 
31.0% to $119.5 million in the first half of 1958. 
Crude petroleum exports, which have been largest 
in value in this group Since 1956, fell by more than 
44% to $44:4 million, and this compared to an 
increase of 72% in the previous year. Notwith- 
standing price increases, exports of unmanufactured 
asbestos decreased by more than 23% to $36.8 
million, and of abrasives by about 35% to $10.8 
million. Chemical exports, which had increased by 
some 9% in the first six months of 1957, rose by 
about 3% to $101.6 million and among miscellaneous 
commodities there was a small decline in non- 
commercial items and a 60% decrease in sale of 
used ships. Transactions in used ships tend to be 
irregular and the large decrease reflects unusually 
high sales in the previous first half-year. 


Main Import Changes’ 


The decline in imports in the first six months 
of 1958 was widespread and among the main com- 
modity groups only forest products and miscel- 
laneous commodities, which between them accounted 
for some 15% of the import total, reached higher 
levels than in the first half of 1957. Imports of iron 
and steel goods, which provided about 38% of all 
imports into Canada, declined most absolutely and 
relatively and fell by almost 20% to $962.4 million. 
In 1955 and 1956 the high rate of economic growth 
and especially in domestic resource development 
had led to significant increases in the import of 
virtually all the leading commodities in this group: 
since then, however, the rate of growth has been 
reduced and the demand for imports has conse- 
quently fallen to the point at which there has been 
some reduction in the high totals of 1955, 1956 and 
the first half of 1957. Imports of non-farm machinery, 


For relevant statistics see Part II, especially 
Table V. 
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TABLE 3. Leading Countries in World Trade, by Value of Trade and Trade per Capita, 1957 


Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. 


Country | 


Total trade 


Country 
Value of trade 
U.S. $'000,000 U.S. $’000,000 U.S. $’000,000 
World totaF .......| 93,610 100, 300 World total? ...... | 98,117 107,300 World total’....... 191, 727 207,600 
1. United States ...| 19,097 20,8217| 1. UnitedStates ..| 13,751 14,174] 1. United States ..| 32, 848? 34,995? 


2. United Kingdom..| 9,290 9,684 | 2. United Kingdom | 10, 881 11,412 | 2. United Kingdom 20,171 21,096 


3. Germany, Feder- 3. Germany, Feder- 3. Germany,Feder- 
aEReDUDMCHs |) 1, o0G ) ODL al Republic..| 6,617 17,499 al Republic... 13,975 16,074 
BRC ANAM CPs aiecece tees 5, 288 DpstOlee a nCanaGae. sn. | Grad 6,346 | 4, Canada. .:..c..... VIR SOS aL ols 
SMETANCCH eam Mi O4L eOsktt | 5ibrance:23.2..0.2:. | 5, 558— 96/170 v5.) France:.....cac. 10,099 11,281 
6. Belgium and 6. Japan ...............| 3,230 4,284 | 6. Netherlands .... 6, 588 7, 203 
Puxemboure: -2) 3620) 34186 lon Netherlands”....| 3,725 4,105 | 7, Japan..........|° "8,731. 7,142 

Pe EMAC IAA INEE 7 2s B63 937088 V's. italy ..-ccre-a- | 3,174 3,626 | 8. Belgium and 
BPJOVAY ccc | 2,001 \ 2,858 9, Belgium and Luxembourg.. 6, 434 6,618 
OT LULLY Wreee ccstucocrnsess Pe SNe PAY GUXEMVDOUNe as | o, cco, SO elo on Ca LY ee 5,319 6, 166 
10. Venezuela.........{ 2,116 2,366 |10. Sweden .............| 2,209 2,424 |10. Sweden ............. 4,154 4,561 
ieAustallaeae. eal cO vnc, 20am 11. INdiana. awe. | 1,698 ee2, 1548/11 Venezuela a: 3, 365 4, 234 
12. Sweden .............. 1,945" © 2,437 322. Switzerland .....| 1,766 1, 964 |12. Australia .......... 3,851 4, 135 
13. Switzerland ....... 1, 442 17560" }13. Australia +........ | 1,964 1,932 113. Switzerland ..... 3, 208 3,524 
Lae oraZilereert te i aon | &,o90 (14, Venezuela... | 1,249) 1, 665) 14, India. =... 2, 986 3, 504 

15. Malaya and Sing- 15. Union of South 15. Union of South 
2) 018) Xe eR ORRe 1,361 130s ATiCaar. ea |e oe 1, 696 Mtricaa S101 2,995 

Trade per capita’ 
U.S. $ U.S. $ U.S. $ 

1. Venezuela .......... 355 380 | 1. Belgium and 1. Belgium and 
2. Belgium ond Luxembourg.. 354 384 Luxembourg.. 697 741 
Luxembourg .. 342 BD oenCOnada tracer. 390 S83 eee Canadair... 719 {ply 
3. New Zealand .... 357 341 | 3. Switzerland ..... 352 381 | 3. New Zealand .... 102 108 
er CAUAGA Be: .crccesare 329 330 | 4. Netherlands .... 342 370 | 4. Switzerland ..... 639 683 
5. Switzerland ........ 287 302 | 5. New Zealand .... 345 367 | 5. Venezuela ........ 565 680 
6. Trinidadand To- 6s INOLWAY ores 350 363 | 6. Netherlands .... 605 649 
ape adie 260s 209) Hone Kone ya. 327 349. | 7. Sweden wn enee 568 = 19 
ee ee hl BASRA Nc aaa. | KeO 2a s129 ye SN OLAV Api oh as: 573 597 

ce ceri eae tog oh Sa Dentmarks,ans...| 12044303 |onTrinidad.1/ratid 
SPP DENMALK 0. .sconcese 249 262 10:-Venezuelas... 210 300 Tobago ........ 497 571 
10. Sarawak .............. 254 257 11. Trinidad and 10. Denmark ......... 543 566 
LES INOEWAY ae oe etacete 223 234 TODA ZO%s, 1. 74 { 2i2 |\lie Hong Kong 2... 558 554 
27 Atigtralia ssi. j.02 200 228 |12. Sarawak ............ 241 238 |12. Sarawak ............ 495 495 
13 >-Hong Kong «23:0. 231 205 |13. United Kingdom PAU! 221 |13. AustraHia .......... 408 429 
TES Inland ic seccesscse 181 192° |\T4ssisrael ee csi: 201 209 |14. United Kingdom 392 408 
15. United Kingdom.. 180 TS 7a Se ANA NG ere 206 207-4115.:F inland «.c3..:....- 387 398 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September, 1958; and United Nations Sta- 
tistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Series A, Vol. X, Nos. 2 and 3. 

1 World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and those countries of Hastern Europe notreporting trade currently. 

2 Including military aid extended to other countries. 

3 Trading countries as listed by I.M.F., except that Aden, Netherlands Antilles, and countries with neither exports 
nor imports of U.S. $100 million in 1957 were excluded. 
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which accounted for about 10% of all imports and 
which had the highest value in both the iron and 
steel group and in all commodities, fell by 21% to 
$275.9 million. Among other leading commodities 
in the group, imports of automobile parts declined 
by about 15% to $133 million; of rolling mill pro- 
ducts by 54% to $57.4 million; of pipes, tubes and 
fittings by 20% to $63.5 million; of tractors and 
parts by some 29% to $61.9 million; of farm imple- 
ments and machinery by almost 1% to $47.8 million; 
of tools by about 4% to $16.9 million; and of freight 
automobiles by 32.2% to $12.4 million. Against this 
general trend, imports of internal combustion engines 
increased by almost 1% to $71.4 million and imports 
of passenger automobiles by 13% to $71.3 million. 
There is some evidence that the increased imports 
of passenger automobiles have reflected an increase 
of the proportion of British and European cars and 
a decrease in the proportion of Canadian and 
American cars being sold on the Canadian market. 
In the first six months of 1957, 243,716 cars became 
available (but were not necessarily sold) on the 
Canadian market and of these 84.3% had been pro- 
duced in Canada, 4.8% were imported from the United 
States, 5.8% from the United Kingdom and 5.1% 
from Europe: in the same period of 1958, the number 
of cars made available fell to 221,237, of which 
77.1% were produced in Canada, 4.5% were imported 
from the United States and 10.7% and 7.7% imported 
from the United Kingdom and Europe respectively. 
In value terms the proportion of automobile imports 
coming from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and Europe in the first half of 1957 was 56.9%, 
27.6% and 15.5% respectively; and the relevant 
figures for the first half of 1958 were 39.1% for the 
United States, 39.1% for the United Kingdom and 
21.7% for Europe. 

Imports of agricultural and vegetable products 
accounted for almost 12% of Canadian imports in the 
first half of 1958 and declined by almost 2% to 
$305.2 million. This compared with an increase of 
5% in the first six months of 1957 and some at least 
of the decline was due to lower prices paid for 
sugar, coffee and rubber. In dollar values, imports 
of sugar fell by 15% to $24.4 million, of rubber by 


about 37% to $13.6 million and of coffee by more 
than 3% to $29.7 million. Among other leading com- 
modities in the group, imports of fresh vegetables 
increased by almost 9% to $29.8 million and imports 
of citrus fruits increased by about 12% to $18.9 
million. Fibre and textile imports provided about 
8% of the import total and declined by almost 9% 
to $197.2 million, and among the leading com- 
modities in the group imports of cotton fabrics 
declined by more than 7% to $34.3 million and 
imports of wool fabrics by almost 14% to $18.9 
million. Imports of raw cotton increased by just 
over 5% to $28.5 million and imports of textile 
apparel were virtually stable at $22 million. 


Wood, wood products and paper accounted for 
almost 5% of Canadian imports in the first six 
months of 1958 and for the second successive first 
half-year changed relatively little in value, being, 
at $114.9 million, some 2% higher than in the cor- 
responding period of 1957. Non-ferrous metal 
imports provided more than 8% of the import total 
and declined by about 9% to $217.1 million as 
imports of electrical apparatus declined by some 
3% to $124.7 million and those of bauxite and 
alumina by about 8% to $14.6 million. Imports of 
non-metallic minerals were second only to iron and 
steel gocds in value and accounted for some 12% 
of the import total. At $304.9 million these imports 
were about 15% less than they had been in the first 
six months of 1957, when there had been an increase 
of some 4%. Imports of crude petroleum, which had 
risen by almost 23% in the first half of 1957, fell 
by about 11% to $131.2 million. This decrease 
accounted for a Significant part of the overall! 
decline, but imports of coal, fuel oils and gasoline 
were also lower. 


Chemical imports were about 6% of the total in 
the first half of 1957 and declined by almost 4% to 
$145.2 million. Among other leading commodities, 
imports of aircraft and parts increased by 11.3% to 
$57.5 million, and imports of tourist purchases, 
non-commercial items and refrigerators and freezers 
all declined. 


General Background 


The magnitude, direction and character of 
Canadian trade in any given period are determined 
by a large number of factors, the more important of 
which are the quantity and quality of the human and 
material resources of the country; the extent to 
which these resources are employed; geographical 
location; and political relations. But Canadian trade 
is equally a function of these factors in other 
countries and the higher the general level ofresource 
employment (and, therefore, levels of income), the 
more cordial political and commercial relations, 
then the higher are the levels which Canadian trade 
are likely to reach and the more soundly based the 
specialization underlying world trade is likely to be. 
For a country like Canada, which is greatly depend- 
ent on trade, world conditions are especially 
important, and in earlier issues of this Review the 


*See especially the Review of Foreign Trade, 
First Half Year 1956, pp. 12-15, 


general trends in world trade and production in the 
post-war period have been described and discussed, 
and some account will be given of recent develop- 
ments in Chapters II and III]. The remainder of this 
chapter will discuss the post-war position of some 
primary commodities important in international trade. 


The condition of these commodities in inter- 
national trade is of great importance, for different 
reasons, to two broad groups of countries. On the 
one hand, the underdeveloped countries of Latin 
America, Africa and Asia are frequently dependent 
on the demand for a few commodities for their export 
earnings and thus their prospect of capital accumu- 
lation; and, on the other hand, highly industrialized 
countries (of which the United Kingdom is the 
example par excellence) greatly dependent on trade 
for their supply of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
also have a stake inthe conditions of the commodity 
markets since a change in these markets, through 
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its influence on the terms of trade, may significantly 
affect their balance of payments. Canada, of course, 
does not fit easily into either of these two groups 
of countries but shares to some extent the interests 
of both; and a significant proportion of Canadian 
imports consists of raw materials and basic food- 
stuffs, while even excluding forest products and 
uranium, a considerable part of Canadian exports 
are in the same category. 


The uniqueness of the commodity problem 
arises mainly not from possible conflict of interest 
between the advanced and _ primary producing 
countries, but from price volatility. This greater 
price volatility is illustrated in Chart II, and 
historically, as between boom and recession the 
significant change in manufactured goods has been 
in output; but, in the short run, the output of many 
raw materials and foodstuffs has been affected much 
less by economic fluctuations and these fluctuations 
have consequently been reflected in sometimes quite 
violent price changes and sometimes in embarassing 
surpluses of supply over effective demand. Although 
there is considerable danger in generalization, this 
survey will comprise a brief review of international 
commodity developments in general since the war 
and a somewhat closer look at two of the markets 
of particular interest to Canada. 


The International Commodity Position 
in the Post-War Period 


At the risk of concealing differences in the 
movement and prices of individual commodities and 
exaggerating differences between different periods, 


1953 1954 eis 1956 Shem e 


international commodity developments since the 
war may be said to have gone through six phases. 
The first covers the immediate post-war years up 
to and including 1948 and was characterized by 
general shortage; the second consists of the years 
1949 and 1950 in which the upward movement in 
demand seemed to be halted; the third is that of the 
Korean boom; the fourth that of 1951-1953 in which 
prices moved generally downward; the fifth covers 
from 1953 to sometime in 1956 and reflects the 
world-wide investment boom of that time; and the 
sixth is the period of the present recession in the 
commodity markets. In the immediate aftermath of 
the second world war, world demand for primary 
commodities, due to the needs of reconstruction, 
reconversion and the release of pent-up demand, 
increased greatly and quickly; and world supply, 
because of war damage, inadequate replacement of 
equipment and, in some cases, because of diffi- 
culties in transportation, lagged behind. The conse- 
quent shortages were general but were particularly 
severe in foodstuffs (especially grains) and an 
International Emergency Food Council was estab- 
lished to continue the allocation of foodstuffs that 
had taken place during the war: and even when 
production of a number of commodities increased, 
inflationary conditions and poor grain harvests 
aggravated the shortages and the prices of most 
commodities rose, in some cases very markedly. 
Notwithstanding the general excess of supply over 
effective demand a few commodities were in better 
balance or even in actual or potential surplus, like 
rubber and wool; and international discussion and 
agreement in this period was dominated by the 
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belief that, as following the first world war, the 
boom would be short-lived and that the disposition 
of surpluses would again be the problem. 


Supplies of foodstuffs began to catch up with 
effective demand in 1948 as improved shipping and 
transportation facilities and larger wheat crops in 
Europe and the southern hemisphere relieved the 
effective shortage of cereals; and as the improve- 
ment became general for foodstuffs in 1949, the 
system of allocations was gradually abandoned. 
At the same time, the brief recession in the United 
States affected the volume and prices of a number 
of commodity imports, especially from the Sterling 
Area; although the revival of stock-piling in the 
United States increased the demand for some com- 
modities, especially non-ferrous metals, and thus 
provided some offset to the effects of the recession. 
Not surprisingly, the fear of the widespread emer- 
gence of a surplus increased in this period and 
there was much inter-governmental discussion on 
possible co-operative measures in the production 
and marketing of wheat, cotton, tea, rubber, tin and 
sugar. In general, the more even balance of the 
period was partly due to increased supplies, but 
also to a more stable demand; and even where there 
was some evidence of surplus, as in the cotton, 
tin and rubber markets, it was relatively slight. 


The prospect of equilibrium or surplus did not 
last long and in the first half of 1950 demand for 
primary commodities increased with economic 
activity in the United States and prices of raw 
materials rose; and following the outbreak of the 
Korean war in June 1950 the rise in commodity 
prices assumed boom proportions. As the war pro- 
ceeded the scramble for supplies became more 
hectic, commodity prices rose still further and more 
government stock-piling led to still greater pres- 
sure on available resources. The principal impact 
of the Korean war was to focus attention on scarcity, 
rather than on the potential surplus and on the 
initiative of the United Kingdom, the United States 
and France, the International Materials Conference 
was formed early in 1951 to co-ordinate government 
action to increase production, conserve supplies 
and obtain the most effective distribution of avail- 
able supplies among consuming countries. In the 
three years of its existence the Conference had the 
participation of some 28 governments and had Com- 
modity Committees on copper, zinc, lead, cotton, 
manganese, nickel and cobalt, pulp and paper, 
sulphur, tungsten, molybdenum and wool. The work 
of the Conference and the reports of a number of 
national commissions, the best known of which was 
the Paley Commission in the United States, made 
it clear that the growth of productive capacity had 
not kept pace with the growth of demand in a number 
of primary products since 1945; and in subsequent 
years there has consequently been much resource 
development, especially in minerals. 


The initiation of international collaboration and 
the introduction of national controls combined with 
a number of other factors, notably the expectation 


of greater production, changes in stock-piling policy 
and the accumulation of certain manufactured goods, 
to halt the very rapid price increase which had 
reached its peak in the first quarter of 1951. During 
the remainder of 195ithe prices of many commodities 
declined although the International Materials Con- 
ference proceeded with recommendations for the 
allocation of a number of commodities. In 1952 the 
decline in prices became more general, partly as 
production increased, but also and even more 
importantly, as inventories accumulated during the 
boom were liquidated. By 1953 supplies of most 
commodities were approaching equilibrium with 
effective demand and the downward movement in 
prices was halted and not resumed even in face of 
an American recession. In the same year the 
activities of the International Materials Conference 
were discontinued. 


From the latter part of 1953 to 1956 the dominant 
influence on the international commodity position 
was the character and extent of world economic 
expansion. Economic activity increased greatly 
throughout the world, but the demand for capital 
and durable consumer goods increased relatively 
more than the demand for other goods; and conse- 
quently there was a tendency for the demand for 
industrial materials to exceed supply. On the other 
hand, although the consumption of foodstuffs 
increased, the tendency here was for supply to out- 
run effective demand. Some very strong particular 
influences were at work in these years and there 
were Sharp fluctuations in the prices of coffee, 
cocoa and tea in 1954 and 1955 and in the prices 
of copper and rubber in 1955 and 1956. 


In the first part of 1956 there was evidence 
of a downward trend in many of the commodity 
markets and although the trend was interrupted by 
the Suez crisis and the consequent impetus to 
inventory accumulation and increase in shipping 
rates, it continued generally until the spring of 
1958. Not all commodities were similarly affected, 
and in some cases the re-adjustment was reflected 
less in price changes than in changes in producers’ 
inventories and in curtailment of production. In 
1957 the demand for commodities for consumption 
was somewhat more than maintained, but total 
demand was less consistent as some consumption 
demand was met from private and public inventories. 
The international commodity recession must be 
seen in the context of the general reduction in 
economic activity in the United States and else- 
where. But it has been argued that the primary 
causes of change in the international commodity 
position pre-date the general recession: and what- 
ever the exact causal relationships, it is plausible, 
for example, to see the changed position of many 
minerals as resulting from the effect of increased 
productive capacity (created subsequent to the 
Korean boom) being compounded by the impact of 
more immediate events. The general recession is 
itself one of the more immediate events which has 
had an obvious effect on total demand: changes in 
the strategic stock-piling of the American and British 
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governments which, in some cases, operated to 
increase supply and decrease demand were also of 
importance; and the prices of many metals had been 
raised to unusually high levels by a number of short- 
term factors in the period immediately before the 
recession. 


The Wheat Situation 


In the first decades of this century the pro- 
duction and marketing of wheat were strategic 
factors in the national economy and wheat was 
Canada’s staple export; and in the 1920’s Canada, 
on balance, supplied something over 35% of world 
wheat exports and was the leading exporter. In the 
1930’s, when wheat began to lose something of its 
importance in Canadian exports, the Canadian share 
of the world market declined to some 30%; and, on 
the average, the proportion has been relatively 
unchanged in the post-war period, when Canada 
has normally been second to the United States 
among the world’s exporters. Since the war wheat 
has generally ranked second in value to newsprint 
paper among Canadian exports, and in 1957 accounted 
for some 8% of the export total. This contrasts 
markedly with the earlier years of the century when 
wheat had been responsible for 50% of Canadian 
exports: but wheat is still sufficiently important 
among Canadian exports for fluctuations in wheat 
shipments markedly to affect the total. 


The wheat shortages of the immediate post-war 
years were largely overcome by 1948 and in sub- 
sequent years the world supply has been generally 
and increasingly in excess of effective demand so 
that by the end of the 1956-57 crop year the aggre- 
gate surplus in the hands of the major exporters — 
the United States, Canada, Argentina and Australia 
— was estimated at more than one billion bushels. 
This result has been achieved despite acreage 
reduction in the United States, Canada and Austra- 
lia and notwithstanding higher absolute levels of 
world consumption. There are a number of reasons 
for the large surplus, but the most important expla- 
nation is to be found in technological development 
and in weather conditions in North America, which 
have been reflected in increased yields. The 
Canadian yield had been about 12 bushels per acre 
on the average in the years 1935-1939, by 1945-49 
it had risen to some 15 bushels per acre, by 1950-54 
to about 21 bushels per acre and by 1955-57 to some 
22 bushels per acre. 


The higher yields meant that notwithstanding 
the decline in the relative importance of wheat in 
the Canadian economy, Canada has had a greater 
volume of wheat to dispose of in the post-war years 
than in the 1920’s or 1930’s. Whereas Canadian 
production was at an average of 310 million bushels 
in the immediate pre-war years, it has in the post- 
war years covered some 470 bushels annually. This 
relative abundance has become available at a time 
when a number of importing countries have been 
affected by dollar shortages and have consequently 
or for political reasons increased domestic pro- 


duction; when competition on the world market has 
increased with the emergence of a number of new 
exporting countries; and when the United States has 
emerged as the world’s leading exporter. Canada, it 
is true, has remained an efficient and low-cost 
producer and this, together with the quality of the 
wheat produced, has resulted in considerable com- 
parative advantage: but it has by no means solved 
the marketing problem and it is not thus surprising 
that Canada has been keenly interested in the 
international agreements negotiated in the post- 
war years. 


The first international wheat agreement was 
concluded in 1933 and three further agreements have 
been negotiated in the post-war period. The first 
was in force from August 1949 to August 1953, the 
second from then until July 1956, and the third came 
into force in August 1956 for a three year period. 
All three post-war agreements have provided for 
multilaterial contracts for purchase and sale under 
which the exporting country undertakes to sell to 
participating import countries on their demand a 
specific quantity in each crop year at prices not 
higher than the agreed maximum; and the importing 
country undertakes to buy from exporting countries 
on their demand a specific quantity at prices not 
lower than the agreed minimum. The maximum and 
minimum prices have differed among the three agree- 
ments, being highest in the second; and only during 
the period of the first agreement (when outside 
prices were higher than the maximum and thus 
induced a number of importing countries to join the 
agreement) have prices, either within or outside the 
agreement, varied greatly from the average of the 
maximum and minimum. Since, in practice the agree- 
ment is’ most effective when the general price is 
close to either the maximum or minimum, and since 
the United Kingdom (the most important importer) 
withdrew from the scheme on the expiry of the first 
agreement, the proportion of world trade covered by 
the guaranteed quantities has been greatly reduced 
— from 61% in the period of the 1949 agreement to 
43% in the period of the 1953 agreement and still 
further to 39% in the first year of the 1956 agreement. 
It is thus clear that the wheat agreements to date 
have failed to solve the problems of the imbalance 
between supply and effective demand, and these 
problems are still the subject of much study. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Metal mining, which has a long history in 
Canada, has developed very considerably in recent 
years, and non-ferrous metals have become increas- 
ingly important Canadian exports — accounting, on 
the average, for something like 20% of the total in 
the years 1955-1957. Most of this group is comprised 
of six metals — nickel, aluminum, copper, uranium, 
zinc and lead — and these may be further distin- 
guished by the fact that copper, lead and zinc are 
more sensitive in their price movements than the 
others: nickel and aluminum are the products of 
highly integrated industries with few producers and 
are, therefore, less liable to price fluctuation in 
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the short run; while uranium, the production of 
which is a very recent development, is something 
of a special case. Thus, although nickel, aluminum 
and uranium accounted for some 12% of total exports 
in 1957, it will be more useful to sketch the market 
problems of copper, lead and zinc (which, among 
them, were responsible for about 5% of all exports 
in 1957). Nor is this sketch completely irrelevant 
to the problems of other metals, since both nickel 
and aluminum, for example, are competitive sub- 
stitutes for other base metals. 


The copper, lead and zinc producing areas of 
the world were not seriously damaged during the 
Second World War, and as a consequence of this 
and the experience of the nineteen thirties, an 
early return to a position of surplus supplies was 
expected in the immediate post-war years and pro- 
duction policies were based on this assumption; and 
between 1945 and 1950 the development of new 
copper, lead and zinc resources was at its lowest 
level in some 50 years. With the Korean war, how- 
ever, came the realization that supplies had, in 
fact, lagged behind effective demand, and in the 
years from 1950, the level of development has been 
extremely high. As a result of investment initiated 
subsequent to 1950, productive capacity began to 
grow in 1954 and by 1956 had increased sufficiently 
to affect the market. By this time, of course, other 
factors were at work and generally in this period 


higher flows of supply were becoming available just 
at the time when levels of consumption were begin- 
ning to decline. 


In the United States there is a high degree of 
vertical integration in the copper, lead and zinc 
industries, but integration is less marked else- 
where, It is, however, generally possible to distin- 
guish producers and consumers: but with consider- 
able integration on the supply side and a strong 
tendency toward the development of larger metal 
consuming units much of the trade in copper, zinc 
and lead is covered by contracts between large 
producers and large consumers. This, together with 
the fact that the United States has been transformed 
from a pre-war net exporter into a post-war net 
importer, has led to the suggestion that the copper, 
lead and zinc markets in the first post-war years 
lent themselves to administered prices, and that 
the prices thus established were, partly on account 
of strikes, unusually high. It is further suggested 
that, although the volume of metals actually traded 
is small, the freeing of the London Metal Exchange 
in 1953 has successfully re-established that 
Exchange as a price setter in the international 
markets; and that this, together with increases in 
productive capacity, has introduced much greater 
realism into the markets. Thus the present situation 
may be seen as an outcome of a number of factors 
including the growth of productive capacity, 
decreased demand, changes in stock-piling policy 
and changes in the market structure. 
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CHAPTER 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States and the United Kingdom are 
Canada’s leading trading partners and together 
accounted for 77.2% of Canadian total trade in the 
first half-year 1958. This compared with 78.9% in 
the corresponding period of 1957; and the share of 
the United States in Canadian trade in the first six 
months of 1958 declined by some 3% to 64.3% as 
that of the United Kingdom increased somewhat to 
12.9%. The United States provided a market for 
57.5% of Canadian total exports in the first half 
year 1958 as compared to 59.7% in the same six 
months of 1957; and the proportion of Canadian 
imports coming from the United States declined 
from 73.5% in the first half-year 1957 to 70.7% in 
the same period of 1958. The proportion of Canadian 
exports going to and of Canadian imports coming 
from the United Kingdom increased—exports from 
14.6% in the 1957 period to 15.5% in 1958, and 
imports from 9.0% to 10.4%. In value terms both 
exports to and imports from the United States were 
lower in the first half-year 1958 than in the first six 


months of 1957, but exports and imports to and from 
the United Kingdom were higher in the later period. 


In addition to the United States and the United 
Kingdom, eleven other countries were responsible 
for 1% or more of Canadian exports or Canadian 
imports in the first six months of 1958. This con- 
pared with ten countries in the relevant period of 
1957 and the composition of this group as between 
the two periods was changed only by the inclusion 
of India and Arabia and the exclusion of Italy in 
1958. The Federal Republic of Germany was re- 
sponsible for a larger share of Canadian total trade 
than any country other than the United States and 
the United Kingdom in the first six months of 1958 
and like the United states, the United Kingdom and 
Japan accounted for more than 1% of Canadian 
exports and more than 1% of Canadian imports. As 
in previous periods, Venezuela accounted for the 
largest share in Canadian imports after the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 


Trade with the United States 


After the 1953-54 recession, output in the 
United States increased continuously until the third 
quarter of 1957. The rate of growth, however, began 
to decline in 1956 and continued to do so in the 
first three quarters of 1957 to the extent that by the 
summer of 1957 the gross national product had 
almost ceased to increase; and by the first quarter 
of 1958 the gross national product, in seasonally- 
adjusted value terms, was almost 5% below the 
peak reached in the third quarter of 1957. The de- 
cline seemed to end inthe second quarter of 1958, 
possibly as a result of higher consumer and gov- 
emment expenditure, but the consequent increase 
in the gross national product was relatively small. 
United States exports to all countries were some 
18% lower in value in the first half of 1958 than in 
the same period of 1957 (when, as a consequence 
of the Suez crisis, the level of exports had been 
exceptionally high); and imports from all countries 
declined by some 2% between the same periods. [In 


the first six months of 1958 Canada continued to be 
the most important single market for American 
exports and the leading single source of American 
imports. Canadian exports to the United States 
declined in value, but much less sharply than Can- 
adian imports, with the result that the Canadian 
import balance, at $447.8 million, was but 60% of 
what it had been in the first half of 1957. 


Domestic Exports to the United States‘ 


Canadian exports to the United States were 
valued at $1,333.1 million in the first six months 
of 1958 and were thus 1.7% and 1% lower than in 
the same periods of 1957 and 1956 respectively. 
The 1958 decline would have been much greater but 
for very large absolute and relative increases in 


1 For relevant statistics see PartII. especially 
Table VI. 


TABLE 4. Trade of Canada with the United States 
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the export of beef cattle and uranium: the former, 
which had been valued at $1.2 million in the first 
half of 1957, increased to $31.3 million in the first 
six months of 1958, and the latter rose from $45.3 
million to $114.7 million; and whereas beef cattle 
and uranium together had accounted for less than 
4% of all Canadian exports to the United States in 
the first half of 1957, they were jointly responsible 
for almost 11% in the corresponding period of 1958. 


Although exports to the United States declined 
overall in the first half of 1958 the changes in the 
nine commodity groups varied and were in some 
contrast to the changes that had taken place in the 
first half of 1957. Of the nine groups, only three 
changed in a similar direction in both periods: 
fibres and textiles and wood and paper products 
declined in 1957 and 1958 and non-ferrous metals 
increased. Agricultural, animal and chemical pro- 
ducts, which had all declined in 1957, increased in 
1958; and iron and steel goods, non-metallic miner- 
als and miscellaneous commodities, which had all 
increased in the first half of 1957, declined in the 
same period of 1958. Exports of agricultural and 
vegetable products were valued at $87.4 million in 
the first six months of 1958 and thus, at 19% higher 
than in the same period of 1957, accounted for 6.5% 
of Canadian exports to the United States. Among 
the leading export commodities in this group, oats 
and fodders declined by about 13% and 6% respect- 
ively, but these declines were more than offset by 
increased exports of whisky, barley and wheat, 
which rose by 16%, 5% and 15% respectively. 


Exports of animals and animal products, which 
had declined by about 12% in the first half of 1957, 
increased by more than 60% to $123.8 million and 
accounted for 9.3% of all Canadian exports to the 
United States. The higher exports of beef cattle 
accounted for something like three-quarters of the 
1958 increase, but,with the exception of fur skins, 
there was a general increase among the leading 
commodities in the group. At $539.5 million, ex- 
ports of wood, wood products and paper were 
almost 7% less than in the first half-year of 1957. 
Notwithstanding the reduction, however, forest 
products were still the largest group in value terms 
among Canadian exports to the United States and 
were responsible for 40.5% of total exports to that 
country; and some 82% of Canadian exports of wood 
products to all countries was marketed in the 
United States. Newsprint paper, which is the most 
important Canadian export to all countries and to 
the United States, declined by some 6% to $287.7 
million, but still accounted for almost 22% of 
Canadian exports to the United States. As in the 
first six months of 1957, exports of other leading 
commodities in this group all declined: wood pulp 
by almost 4% to $114.2 million, planks and boards 
by 5% to $92.2 million, pulpwood by about 21% to 
$13.7 million, shingles by almost 18% to $7.4 
million and plywoods and veneers by more than 18% 
to $7.9 million. 


Iron and steel exports were virtually unchanged 
in the first six months of 1958 and at $108 million 
were responsible for 8.1% of Canadian exports to 


the United States. Exports of iron ore which, like 
domestic production, had increased considerably in 
1955 and 1956 and but slightly in the first six 
months of 1957, declined by almost 28% to $18.7 
million; and exports of non-farm machinery de- 
creased by about one-third to $7.8 million as 
exports of pigs, ingots, blooms and billets and 
ferro-alloys also dropped significantly. Contrary 
to the general trend and largely responsible for the 
relative stability of the total, exports of farm im- 
plements and machinery increased by 45% to $51.1 
million and those of internal combustion engines 
and parts by 37% to $11.3 million. 


Second in importance as a group only to forest 
products, exports of non-ferrous metals, which have 
risen in every year since 1955, increased by some 
4% to $300.1 million and accounted for 22.5% of 
total exports to the United States. The continued 
advance was due to the higher exports of uranium, 
which accounted for more than one-third of the 
group total, and the increase in which was more 
than five times greater than the increase in the 
group as a whole. Among the other leading com- 
modities in the group, exports were generally 
reduced and exports of nickel fell by almost 17% 
to $68.4 million, those of aluminum by more than 
20% to $42.3 million, those of copper by about 34% 
to $26 million and those of zinc by some 23% to 
$17.1 million. Exports of silver, lead and platinum 
metals also declined. Among non-metallic minerals, 
exports of crude petroleum, which had risen by 
more than 70% in the first half of 1957, declined 
by some 44% to $44.4 million and thus contributed 
ereatly to the decrease in the group as a whole. 
Total exports of non-metallic minerals fell by 32% 
(as compared to an increase of almost 35% in the 
first six months of 1957) and were valued at $96.5 
million— some 7% of Canadian exports to the United 
States. 


Chemical and allied products accounted for 
3.2% of Canadian exports to the United States in 
the first half of 1958 and increased by about 1% to 
$42.5 million. Exports of chemical fertilizers, the 
leading commodity in the group rose by about 4% to 
$22.4 million. Among other leading export com- 
modities, non-commercial items decreased by some 
13%,electrical energy by 32% and aircraft and parts 
by about 7%. 


Imports from the United States’ 


In the first six months of 1958 imports from 
the United States declined by almost 15% to 
$1,816.7 million. This compared to a small in- 
crease in the corresponding six months of 1957 
and the decline was widespread among the 
leading commodities and the main commodity 
groups. Among the main groups, the only in- 
creases were in forest products and miscel- 
laneous commodities, and the largest relative and 
absolute decreases were in imports of non-metallic 


1 For relevant statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VII. 
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minerals and iron and steel goods. Reflecting the 
slackening in Canadian economic activity, imports 
of iron and steel goods declined by some 22% to 
$804.5 million and this followed very large in- 
creases in 1955 and 1956, little change in the first 
half of 1957 and a substantial reduction in the 
second half of 1957. Notwithstanding the decline, 
however, iron and steel goods continued to be the 
most important group among imports from the United 
States and accounted for 44.3% of the total. Imports 
of non-farm machinery, the leading commodity in the 
group, had risen greatly in the boom of 1955 and 
1956, but in the:first six months of 1958 declined 
by almost 23% to $238.6 million and thus con 
tributed about one-third of the decline in the group 
as a whole. There were twelve other commodities 
in this group listed among the leading forty imports 
from the United States in the calendar year 1957, 
and all declined in value in the first half of 1958. 
Three of them—automobile parts, rolling mill 
products, and tractors and parts—declined abso- 
lutely by amounts :in excess of $20 million: and the 
others —internal combustion engines, pipes, tubes 
and fittings, farm implements and machinery, 
passenger automobiles, cooking and heating appa- 
ratus, iron ore, tools, freight automobiles, and scrap 
iron—declined by amounts varying between $381 
thousand (iron ore) and $8.8 million (pipes, tubes 
and fittings). 


Imports of agricultural and vegetable products 
declined by about 3% to $156.3 million and ac- 
counted for some 9% of all imports from the United 


States. All the leading commodities in this group 
were lower in the first six months of 1958 than in 
the same period of 1957, with imports of soybeans 
declining most absolutely and relatively. Imports 
of animals and animal products, which were respon- 
sible for 2.0% of the import total, declined by 
almost 10% to $36.5 million and those of fibres, 
textiles and products by more than 7% to $106.1 
million, some 6% of the import total. Imports of 
wood and paper products increased very slightly 
and at $102.6 million were responsible for almost 
6% of all imports from the United States. 


Non-ferrous metal imports, which accounted 
for 8% of the total, decreased by almost 14% to 
$145.5 million, largely as the result of an 11% 
decline in imports of electrical apparatus. Imports 
of non-metallic minerals fell by about 27% to $134.6 
million and were responsible for 7.4% of all imports 
from the United States. Imports of all the leading 
commodities in this group declined, and coal 
imports were reduced by 29% to $31.5 million and 
those of crude petroleum by almost 74% to $4.4 
million. Imports of chemical and allied products 
declined by more than 4% to $126.9 million and 
were responsible for 7% of the total. Among other 
leading imports, aircraft and parts increased by 1% 
to $41.2 million, parcels of small value increased 
by 2% to $25.3 million, non-commercial items by 
6% to $19.4 million and medical, optical and 
dental goods by 14% to $14.4 million. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


Although the level of economic activity in the 
United Kingdom was comparatively high in the first 
half of 1958 the central tendencies, as measured by 
the statistics on unemployment and unfilled va- 
cancies and by the index of industrial production, 
seemed to be downwards. Externally, however, the 
United Kingdom’s earnings of foreign reserves in 
the first six months of 1958 were greater than 
those of any previous calendar year and some $785 
million was added to the gold and dollar reserves. 
This resulted from the unusual combination of a 
marked improvement in the British terms of trade 
and the absence of any great pressure on the 
sterling balances held in London. 


In value terms, British exports to all countries 
were some 5% lower in the first six months of 1958 
than in the same period of 1957, and imports were 
reduced by almost 12%. On the basis of the British 
statistics, Canada was second only to the United 
States as a source of British imports, and followed 
the United States, Australia and the Union of South 
Africa as a market for British exports. According 
to the Canadian statistics, Canadian exports to and 
imports from the United Kingdom both increased in 
the first half of 1958: exports, however, increased 
relatively more than imports and Canada’s trade 
surplus with the United Kingdom consequently 
increased from $80.9 million in the first six months 
of 1957 to $103.1 million. 


TABLE 5. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 
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Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom’ 


At $366.9 million, Canadian exports to the 
United Kingdom were 8.4% higher in the first six 
months of 1958 than in the same period of 1957 
(when there had been a decline of more than 8%); 
and among the main commodity groups only exports 
of iron and steel goods and of non-ferrous metals 
were lower than in the previous first half-year. 
Exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
accounted for almost 37% of all Canadian exports 
to the United Kingdom and increased by more than 
15% to $135.1 million. This compared to a decline 
of 17% in the first half of 1957 and wheat, wheat 
flour and barley exports were very largely respon- 
sible for the higher group total and increased, in 
the aggregate, by more than $32 million. At $72.4 
million, wheat exports were almost 36% higher than 
in the first six months of 1957 and accounted for 
almost one-fifth of the export total; and barley 
exports more than doubled to $20.4 million as 
exports of wheat flour increased by more than 28% 
to $11.6 million. Among other leading commodities 
in the group, exports of soybeans and fresh apples 
also increased, but exports of flaxseed fell by 
more than 50%, those of oilseed cake by more than 
70%, those of unmanufactured tobacco by almost 
15%, and those of vegetable oils by about 52%. 


Exports of animals and animal products which 
had been relatively unchanged in the first half of 
1957, increased by more than 24% to $8.1 million 
and were responsible for some 2% of the export 
total. Exports of wood, wood products and paper, 
which had declined by more than 4% in the first 
six months of 1957, rose by almost 3% to $63.5 
million and thus accounted for 17.3% of the export 
total. At $20.7 million, exports of newsprint paper, 
the leading commodity in the group, were virtually 
unchanged, but exports of planks and boards, ply- 
woods and veneers, and pulpwood all increased. 
Among other leading commodities in the group, 
exports of wood pulp, and pulpboard declined. 


Iron and steel goods accounted for almost 3% 
of Canadian exports to the United Kingdom in the 
first six months of 1958 but, in contrast to a sig- 
nificant increase in the previous first half-year, 
declined by almost 21% to $10.7 million. Nor 
ferrous metal exports, which had been propor- 
tionately greater than agricultural and vegetable 
exports in the first six months of 1957, declined by 
almost 6% to $113.1 million and were thus respon- 
sible for 30.8% of the export total. Aluminum 
exports declined by some 22% to $33.1 million and 
were thus surpassed in value by exports of nickel 
which increased by about 68% to $35 million. 
Among the other leading commodities in the group, 
exports of copper, zinc and lead were reduced sig- 
nificantly while those of platinum metals increased. 


Non-metallic mineral exports increased by 
some 28% to $8.1 million and so accounted for 2.2% 
of the export total. Chemical exports were valued 


1 For relevant statistics, see Part II, especially 
Table VIII. 


at $19.7 million, some 87% higher than in the first 
half of 1957, and accounted for 5.4% of the total. 
The miscellaneous commodities group which was 
responsible for less than 2% of the total, increased 
by more than 450% to $7 million. 


Imports from the United Kingdom? 


Imports from the United Kingdom increased by 
some 9% in the first six months of 1957 and, at 
$266.6 million, were about 3% above the 1957 level 
in the first half-year 1958. As with imports from the 
United States, Canadian imports from the United 
Kingdom tend to be dominated by iron and steel 
goods and these accounted for 40.1% of the import 
total in the first six months of 1958. At $106.8 
million, iron and steel imports were almost 8% 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1957 
and much of the increase was due to the higher 
imports of passenger automobiles which increased 
by more than 68% to $26.8 million. Imports of in- 
ternal combustion engines rose by some 52% to 
$11.1 million and those of pipes, tubes and fittings 
by about 2% to $12.9 million; but those of all other 
leading commodities in the group declined. Non-farm 
machinery, which has been the most important 
commodity in the group in recent years fell by 
almost 1% to $23.2 million. 


Agricultural and vegetable products, which had 
declined by almost 8% in the first six months of 
1957, increased by about 32% to $15.8 million and 
were thus responsible for 5.9% of all Canadian 
imports from the United Kingdom. Imports of whisky 
increased slightly, those of confectionery more 
significantly and those of cereal foods and bakery 
products by some 25%. At $8.1 million, animal and 
animal products imports were some 9% higher than 
in the previous first half-year and accounted for 3% 
of the import total. Imports of fibres and textiles 
had increased somewhat in the first half-year of 
1957, but in the same period of 1958 declined by 
almost 22% and at $43 million were responsible for 
16.1% of the import total. The 1958 decline was 
widespread among the leading commodities in the 
group and the only increase recorded was in coated 
cloth imports. Imports of wool fabrics, which 
normally rank second only to non-farm machinery 
among all leading commodities, declined by about 
17% to $15.2 million. Wood and paper products ac- 
counted for less than 2% of the import total, but 
increased by about 18% to $3.4 miilion. 


In contrast to decline of more than 10% in the 
first six months of 1957, non-ferrous metal imports 
increased by almost 12% to $34.3 million and so 
accounted for 12.9% of the import total. Much of the 
increase was due to higher imports of electrical 
apparatus which increased by about 21% to $17.5 
million. Non-metallic minerals, which had fallen by 
some 17% in the previous first half-year, were 


1 For relevant statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 
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relatively unchanged and at $13.9 million accounted 
for 5.2% of all imports from the United Kingdom. 
Chemical and allied products declined by about 7% 
to $10.2 million and were thus responsible for 3.8% 


of the import total. Among other leading commodi- 
ties the most notable development was an increase 
of 49% (to $16.2 million) in imports of aircraft and 
parts. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Exports to the Federal Republic of Germany 
increased from $65.2 million to $97.8 million and 
Canadian imports from that country rose from $45.4 
million to $46.2 million. As a result of the rel- 
atively greater increase in exports, the Canadian 
export balance rose from $20.2 million to $51.9 
million. Behind the large export increase were very 
much higher shipments of military aircraft and 
exports of aircraft and parts rose from $79 thousand 
to $35.1 million and thus displaced wheat as the 
leading commodity. Wheat exports were relatively 
stable at $23.1 million. Exports of barley, rye, 
whisky, flax and rapeseed all declined signifi- 
cantly among agricultural and vegetable products, 
but those of fresh apples increased. There were 
diverse changes among other leading commodities, 
and exports of aluminum, copper, nickel, iron ore, 
pigs, ingots, blooms and billets and synthetic 
plastics increased considerably as those of scrap 
iron and steel, wood pulp, and asbestos declined. 


Passenger automobiles were the principal 
Canadian import from the Federal Republic of 
Gerinany and increased by about 30% to $13.2 mil- 
lion and thus by more than imports as a whole. 
Imports of electrical apparatus almost doubled at 
$2.2 million; but those of non-farm machinery 
declined from $6.5 million to $5.9 million. Most of 
the other leading commodities in the iron and steel 
group, which tends to dominate imports from Western 
Germany, also decreased, with particularly heavy 
reductions in imports of rolling mill products and 
pipes, tubes and fittings. 


Venezuela 


At $21.6 million, exports to Venezuela were 
almost 49% higher than in the first six months of 
1957. Imports, on the other hand, fell by some 22% 
to $96.7 million and the import balance was reduced 
from $108.9 million to $75.0 million. Petroleum 
imports were responsible for some 98% of the total 
and declined from $121.9 million to $94.9 million. 
The higher level of exports to Venezuela in the 
first six months of 1958 was largely due to consid- 
erable increases in the export of wheat, wheat 
flour, powdered,condensed and evaporated milk, and 
eggs in the shell. Wheat exports rose from $43 
thousand to $1.0 million; those of wheat flour (the 
principal export) almost doubled to $4.9 million; 
and those of milk and eggs increased by an aggre- 
gate of $4.1 million. 


Japan 


A decrease of some 24% (to $49.2 million) in 
exports to Japan and an increase of about 1% in 
imports (to $29.8 million) reduced the Canadian 


export balance with that country from $35.4 million 
to $19.4 million. Wheat exports, which rank first 
among the leading commodities, increased by some 
$7 million to $27.1 million. But this and much 
smaller increases in exports of iron ore and rape- 
seed were more than offset by reductions in exports 
of flaxseed, wood pulp, pig iron, aluminum, brass, 
copper and lead. Among the leading imports from 
Japan, pipes, tubes and fittings, which had recently 
been the principal import, fell from $4.5 million to 
$480 thousand, and rolling mill products from $1.1 
million to $400 thousand. A wide range of other 
imports increased, however, and among the more 
important were canned fish, cotton fabrics, apparel, 
plywoods and veneers, non-farm machinery, elec- 
trical apparatus, and toys and sporting goods. 


India 


Exports to India increased by more than 340% 
to $45.7 million as imports from India declined by 
almost 15% to $13.4 million. As a consequence of 
these changes, what had been an import balance of 
$5.4 million in the first six months of 1957 was 
transformed into an export balance of $32.3 million 
in the same period of 1958. Some three quarters of 
the increase in exports resulted from Canadian- 
financed shipments of wheat which were valued at 
$27.2 million and contrasted with a complete 
absence of wheat shipments in the previous first 
half-year. Exports of railway rails, which increased 
by $5.2 million to $6.0 million, copper, aircraft and 
parts and electrical apparatus were also higher and 
contributed significantly to the increase. Somewhat 
offsetting the increases, declines were recorded in 
exports of wood pulp, newsprint paper, aluminum 
and fertilizers. The reduction in imports was 
general, and imports of black tea, flax, hemp and 
jute fabrics, cotton fabrics, nuts and manganese 
ore all declined. 


Netherlands 


Canadian total trade with the Netherlands in 
the first six months of 1958 was significantly 
higher as exports increased by some 32% to $39.4 
million and imports by almost 10% to $12.7 million. 
The export balance, because of the greater increase 
in exports, rose from $18.2 million to $26.7 million. 
Wheat exports rose from $7.3 million to $12.6 
million, those of rapeseed from $0.6 million to $3.1 
million, and those of copper from $0.2 million to $3.8 
million; and taken together these three commodities 
increased by somewhat more than the export total. 
Exports of fresh apples and rye also increased 
significantly, while exports of barley, vegetable 
oils and flaxseed were considerably reduced. 
Among the leading imports, cocoa butter and paste, 
florist and nursery stock, and electrical apparatus 
contributed most to the increase. 
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TABLE 6. Trade of Canada with Eleven Leading Countries, by Half Years 


Country 
Jan. - June | July - Dec. 

Germany, Federal Republic: 
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Union of South Africa: 
Total exports .. 
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Norway: 
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Arabia: 


Total exports .. 
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Belgium and Luxembourg 


An increase of more than 39% brought exports 
to Belgium and Luxembourg to $38.6 million. 
Imports, however, declined by some 43% to $13.5 
million and the export balance consequently in- 
creased from $3.9 million to $25.1 million. Exports 
of aircraft and parts, which rose from $18 thousand 
to $14.6 million to become the leading item in the 
period, increased by more than exports as a whole 
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2nd half ’56| 1st half ’57 
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and wheat exports increased from $11.8 million to 
$13.1 million. Offsetting these large increases 


somewhat, there were significant declines in 
exports of flaxseed, rapeseed and asbestos. The 
import reduction was due chiefly to the decrease 
in rolling mill products, which fell from $11.0 mil- 
lion to $1.8 million. Among other leading com- 
modities, imports of carpets and mats, unset 
diamonds and tin blocks, pigs and bars also de- 
clined, and those of plate and sheet glass increased. 
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France 


Exports to France declined by about 19% to 
$26.6 million and imports from France by about 13% 
to $14.7 million. The greater decline in exports 
reduced the export balance from $16.0 million to 
$11.9 million. Against a general trend, copper 
exports increased from $3.2 million to $5.5 million 
to become the leading commodity, and aluminum and 
newsprint paper also increased significantly. Reduc- 
tions in exports of wheat, which fell from $3.7 
million to $159 thousand, flaxseed (froni $5.7 million 
to $4.8 million), wood pulp (from $2.5 million to 
$942 thousand) and asbestos (from $3.1 million to 
$1.9 million) contributed most to the overall 
decline. The decrease in imports was heavily con- 
centrated in rolling mill products, which declined 
from $3.8 million to $215 thousand. Among the other 
leading commodities, passenger automobiles and 
printed books increased, as did (to a lesser extent) 
brandy, wines, wool fabrics, non-farm machinery, 
electrical apparatus and plate and sheet glass; and 
rubber tires and tubes, unmanufactured leather and 
lace and embroidery declined. 


Australia 


At $26.6 million, exports to Australia were 
about 6% higher than in the first six months of 1957. 
Imports, at $12.6 million, were greater by some 
57%; and the export balance declined from $17.2 
million to $14.0 million. Canada does not normally 
ship wheat to Australia (which is generally a wheat 
exporter) but exports valued at $2.5 million in the 
first six months of 1958 more than accounted for 
the increase in the export total. Among the other 
leading exports, non-farm machinery increased from 
$560 thousand to $1.1 million, passenger automo- 
biles from $1.0 million to $1.2 million, automobile 
parts from $3.6 million to $3.8 million, aluminum 
from $2.6 million to $2.8 million, and asbestos from 
$1.4 million to $1.6 million; but planks and boards 
declined from $4.0 million to $3.8 million, and 
newsprint paper from $4.0 million to $3.7 million. 
The higher import total was very largely due to 


increased imports of raw sugar, which rose from 
$1.3 million to $4.9 million. Dried fruits, vegetable 
oils, lamb and mutton and canned meats also in- 
creased, but imports of raw wool declined from 
$2.6 million to $2.0 million. 


Union of South Africa 


Exports to South Africa increased by some 15% 
to $29.7 million, imports declined by about 34% to 
$2.2 miflion, and the export balance rose in con- 
sequence from $22.5 million to $27.5 million. Ex- 
ports were higher notwithstanding some decline in 
planks and boards and newsprint paper and mainly 
on account of higher shipments of passenger auto- 
mobiles and railway rails. The former increased by 
$1.4 million to $6.8 million, and the latter, which 
had not been sold at all to South Africa in the first 
half of 1957, were valued at $3.3 million. 


Norway 


From $27.3 million in the first six months of 
1957, exports to Norway increased by 8% to $29.4 
million. Imports declined by some 24% to $1.2 
million and the export balance thus rose from $25.7 
million to $28.2 million. Exports to Norway have a 
somewhat special characterin that much of the total 
is accounted for by exports of nickel in matte which 
are sent to Norway for refining. In the first half of 
1958, such exports were valued at $19.7 million 
compared to $15.5 million in the corresponding 
period of 1957. Exports of wheat also contributed 
to the higher total and increased from $1.8 million 
to $2.7 million. 


Arabia 


Imports from Arabia (which for statistical 
purposes includes Kuwait and the other Shiekdoms), 
increased by almost 458% to $29.2 million. The 
imports were virtually all of petroleum, and al- 
though exports increased by some 9% to $1.1 
million, the Canadian import balance with Arabia 
was increased from $4.2 million to $28.1 million. 


CHAPTER Il 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


Canadian trade with Europe and the Common- 
wealth was higher in value in the first six months 
of 1958 than in the same period of 1957, but the 
value of trade with Latin America was reduced. As 
a consequence of these and other developments 
the proportion of all Canadian trade conducted with 
Europe and the Commonwealth increased moderately 
to 8.8% and 5.2% respectively and the Latin 
American share of Canadian total trade declined 
slightly to 5.2%. The level of trade with Europe 
was higher as exports to that region increased more 


absolutely (and relatively) than imports from the 
area declined. Notwithstanding an increase in 
imports, total trade with the Commonwealth had 
decreased in the first six months of 1957. In the 
same period of 1958, however, imports declined 
significantly, but exports rose by a wider margin 
and total trade was thus increased. Both exports to 
and imports from Latin America declined in the 
first six months of 1958, whereas both had risen in 
the corresponding months of 1957. 


Trade with Europe’ 


Canadian trade with the communist countries of 
Europe increased in the first six months of 1958 
and imports from these countries increased by some 
4% to $4.0 million and formed some 3% of all 
Canadian imports from Europe. Canadian exports to 
this group of countries rose by more than 59% and 
at $19.3 million were responsible for about 6% of 
the export total. Exports to the non-communist 
countries in Europe increased by some 14% to 
$280.6 million, but imports from these countries 
declined by almost 8% to $130.2 million. With the 
exception of exports to France, Canadian exports 
to the leading countries in the non-communist group 
all increased in the first six months of 1958 and 
those to Western Germany and Belgium-Luxembourg 
relatively and absolutely most of all. Import 
changes were somewhat more varied with imports 
from France, Belgium-Luxembourg and Italy being 
reduced and those from Western Germany, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland being increased. 
Western Germany was again the most important 
single market for Canadian goods and the most 
important single source of Canadian supplies in the 
region and accounted for 32.5% of all exports to 
Europe and 34.3% of all imports from Europe. 


Canadian exports to Europe as a whole were 
valued at $300.8 million in the first six months of 
1958 and were thus almost 16% higher than in the 
previous first half-year. This compared to an in- 
crease of 3% in the first six months of 1957 and 
to an increase of 52% in the corresponding months 
of 1956. These fluctuations partly reflected changes 
in wheat shipments which had been high in the 1956 
period, considerably reduced in the following year 
and were again somewhat higher in the first six 
months of 1958. In the latter period, wheat exports 
increased by almost 5% to $76.6 million, as a result 
of higher shipments to Norway, the Netherlands, 
and the Soviet Union, and in accounting for almost 
26% of the total, remained Canada’s most important 
single export to Europe. Agricultural and vegetable 
products as a whole declined by some 7% to $114.1 
million and were thus responsible for 37.9% of all 
Canadian exports to Europe. Other than wheat and 
rye (which accounts for but a small proportion of 
the group total) exports of all the leading com 


modities in the group declined, especially those of 
flaxseed which had more than tripled in the 1957 
period but which in the first half of 1958 fell by 
almost 40% to $15.2 million. 


Exports of animals and animal products in- 
creased by more than 30% but, at $8.8 million, 
still only accounted for 2.9% of the export total. 
Wood and paper products were relatively insignif- 
icant in Canadian exports to Europe and declined 
by almost 29% to $7.5 million. 


Iron and steel exports, which had increased by 
approaching 30% in the first six months of 1957, 
fell by more than 5% to $17.9 million, to 6.0% of 
the export total. The majority of leading commodities 
in the group either declined in value or increased 
but little in absolute terms. The overall reduction, 
however, would have been much greater but for a 
93% increase in the sale of pigs, ingots, blooms 
and billets which at $6.7 million became the leading 
commodity in the group. Exports of non-ferrous 
metals accounted for 23.7% of the export total and 
at $71.4 million were some 25% higher than in the 
previous first half-year. This was roughly similar 
to the rise recorded in the earlier period and re- 
sulted from widespread increases amongthe leading 
commodities in the groups with the more important 
single contributions being made by nickel and 
copper. Nickel exports rose by more than 31% to 
$30.1 million and those of copper by almost 80% to 
$21.3 million. Against the general trend in this 


group, aluminum exports fell by about 6% to $13.8 
million. 


Accounting for 2.2% of the total, non-metallic 
mineral exports declined by about 52% to $6.5 
million. Chemical and allied products declined by 
almost 11% to $19.6 million and thus accounted for 
6.5% of the export total. Among other leading com- 
modities the most significant change was in the 
export of aircraft which increased from $295 thou- 
sand in the first half of 1957 to $50.2 million 


1 Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. For 
relevant statistics see Part II, especially Tables II, 
Ill, X and XI. 
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TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland ) 
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in the same period of 1958. Aircraft exports thus 
increased by more than Canadian exports to Europe 
as a whole and accounted for an unusually high 
16.7% of the total. The much higher total for air- 
craft was very largely the result of greatly increased 
shipments of military aircraft to Belgium and 
Western Germany. 


Canadian imports from Europe had risen by 
some 13% in the first six months of 1957, but 
declined by about 8% to $134.8 million in the same 
period of 1958. Although a majority of the main 
commodity groups increased in value, fibres and 
textiles, iron and steel goods and miscellaneous 
commodities, which among them accounted for 
almost 60% of the total, declined. Iron and steel 
goods alone accounted for 34.1% of the total and 
fell by 25% to $45.9 million. This contrasted with 
an increase of almost 34% in the first half of 1957 
and of the leading commodities in the group only 
passenger automobiles and internal combustion 
engines increased. Passenger automobiles increased 
by about 52% to $14.7 million and thus accounted 
for 10.9% of the import total and became Canada’s 
most important single import from Europe. In ab- 
solute terms, Western Germany benefitted most from 
the boom in the Canadian market for European cars 
and imports from that country increased from $8.3 
million in the first half of 1957 to $12.8 million in 
the same period of 1958. Much greater relative gains 
resulted in more modest absolute increases in 
imports of automobiles from France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy and Sweden. Imports of non-farm 
machinery, which normally account for the largest 
single share of the total, declined by almost 15% 
to $12.9 million. Rolling mill products, which have 
ranked second to nonfarm machinery in recent 
years, fell by about 85% to $2.8 million and thus 
more heavily than the group as a whole. 


Imports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
which had fallen by more than 10% in the previous 


first half-year, increased by some 24% and at $12.7 
million accounted for 9.3% of the import total. All 
the leading commodities in the group had higher 
totals. Imports of animals and animal products 
accounted for 4.1% of all imports from Europe and 
increased by about 18% to $5.5 million. Following 
an increase of more than 17% in the first half of 
1957, imports of fibres and textiles declined by 
almost 13% to $16.7 million and were thus re- 
sponsible for 12.4% of the import total. The decline 
was shared by all the main commodities in the 
group and there were lower imports of wool, cotton 
and synthetic fabrics and carpets and apparel. 
Wood, wood products and paper increased for the 
second successive first half-year and at $5.7 
million were some 10% higher than in the previous 
first six months, thus accounting for 4.2% of the 
total. 


In contrast to a reduction of more than 10% 
in the first half of 1957, non-ferrous metal imports 
increased by more than 18% and at $16.0 million 
accounted for 11.9% of all imports from Europe. 
Imports of electrical apparatus increased by 78% 
to $8.1 million and thus rose by more than the group 
as a whole. Non-metallic minerals, which had de- 
clined by more than 25% in the first six months of 
1957, increased by 14% to $9.5 million or 7.0% of 
the import total. Imports of plate and sheet glass 
rose by about 46% to $3.2 million as those of unset 
diamonds declined by some 20% to $2.1 million. 
Imports of chemical and allied products rose for the 
second successive first half-year, but the rate of 
increase was considerably reduced at about 3%; 
and at $6.8 million imports in this group accounted 
for 5.0% of the total. Miscellaneous commodities 
declined by some 6% to $16.0 million and accounted 
for 11.9% of the import total. Non-commercial items, 
which decreased by more than 35% to $4.0 million, 
declined by twice as much as the group total. 


Trade with the Commonwealth and Ireland’ 


Canadian trade with the Commonwealth is 
generally characterized by the export of manufac- 
tured goods and wheat and the import of primary 
products, and is frequently affected by two factors 
which may differ considerably in successive 
periods in their impact on the magnitude and rel- 


ative distribution of trade. These are the shipment 
of Canadian goods to Commonwealth countries 
under the Colombo Plan and other arrangements for 


1 Except the United Kingdom. For relevant sta- 
tistics see Part I, especially Tables IJ, III, XII and XIII. 
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financing exports by the Canadian Government, and 
the price sensitivity of Commonwealth raw materials 
to changes in international conditions. Both factors 
were at work in the first half of 1958, the former in 
greatly increased exports of wheat to India (under 
credit) and Pakistan (under grant) and the latter in 
lower prices for sugar, tea, coffee, bauxite, rubber 
and wool. Although exports to the Commonwealth 
as a whole increased by about one-third in the first 
six months of 1958 and imports declined by about 
one-tenth, the changes in Canadian trade with dif- 
ferent regions of the Commonwealth varied con- 
siderably. Canadian exports to the Commonwealth 
countries in the Caribbean region were virtually 
unchanged at $22.4 million and accounted for 14.2% 
of exports to all Commonwealth countries and 
Ireland. Imports, from countries in the Caribbean 
region on the other hand, accounted for 34.2% of 
total imports from the Commonwealth after declining 
some 15% to $34.1 million. The lower total was due 
mostly to a reduction in the value of imports from 
the territories of the West Indies Federation. 


Exports to Commonwealth countries in Asia, 
which were responsible for 40.4% of the total, 
increased by 166% to $63.9 million on account of 
higher shipments to the Colombo countries. Imports 
from the Asian countries, however, declined by 
some 20% to $33.0 million—or 33.1% of the total. 
The largest relative and absolute decline was in 
imports from Pakistan and this, together with a 
considerable decline in imports from India, was 
largely responsible for the overall decline. About 
one-fifth of ali Canadian exports to Commonwealth 
countries was shipped to countries in Africa; and 
exports to these-countries increased by about 9% to 
$33.3 million, chiefly on account of increased sales 
to the Union of South Africa. Imports from African 
countries accounted for 10.1% of the total and de- 
clined by 24% to $10.1 million. The lower total 
reflected reductions in imports from Ghana, the 
Union of South Africa, Mauritius and the Seychelles. 
Exports to the Commonwealth countries in Oceania 
increased by about 3% to $34.3 million and were 
responsible for 21.7% of Canadian exports to all 
Commonwealth countries; and 21.9% of Canadian 
imports from the Commonwealth came from the same 
region as the value of such imports increased by 
more than 36% to $21.8 million. 


India, which received 28.7% of total exports 
and supplied 13.4% of total imports, was Canada’s 
leading trading partner in the Commonwealth in the 
first six months of 1958 (mainly because of large 
Canadian-financed shipments of wheat); and was 
followed in importance by the West Indies Fed- 
eration, whence came 27.1% of total imports; 
Australia, which accounted for 16.8% and 12.6% of 
exports and imports respectively; and the Union of 
South Africa, which was responsible for 18.7% of 
the export total, but only 2.2% of the import total. 
The net effect of the various changes in Cana- 
dian trade with the different countries and regions 
of the Commonwealth was to increase the Canadian 
export balance from $6.2 million in the first half of 
1957 to $58.3 million in the corresponding period 
of 1958. 


Canadian exports to the Commonwealth and 
Ireland as a whole increased by some 35% to $158.0 
million. This contrasted with a decline of almost 
12% in the first six months of 1957 and the change 
was very largely due to greatly increased exports 
of wheat, which rose by 62.1% to $36.4 million. 
Behind this very large increase were special ship- 
ments to India ($27.2 million), and Pakistan ($3.9 
million), but also included were wheat exports, 
valued at $2.5 million, to Australia as a result of 
the drought in that country. Exports of agricultural 
and vegetable products as a whole increased by 
about 187% to $50.9 million and accounted for 
32.2% of all exports to the Commonwealth. In ad- 
dition to the higher exports of wheat, exports of 
wheat flour increased by some 31% to $8.9 million. 


Animals and animal products increased by 
about 9% to $9.6 million and thus accounted for 
6.1% of the total. Exports of wood, wood products 
and paper were reduced by about 11% to $24.2 
million and were responsible for 15.3% of the total. 
The reduction was fairly general among leading 
commodities in the group and exports of planks and 
boards declined by 11% to $11.3 million, and those 
of newsprint paper by more than 13% to $8.8 million. 


At $39.9 million, exports of iron and steel 
goods were some 30% higher than in the previous 
first half-year and accounted for 25.3% of the total. 
This compared with a decline of 29% of the relevant 


TABLE 8. Trade of Canada With the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 
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1957 total on that of 1956 (when the group total 
had been unusually high because of large shipments 
of Colombo plan locomotives to India) and much 
of the 1958 increase was the result of higher ex- 
ports of rolling mill products. These increased 
from $2.1 million to $11.5 million as exports of 
railway rails to India and the Union of South Africa 
increased by $4.5 million and $3.3 million re- 
spectively. Among other leading commodities in 
the group, exports of passenger automobiles rose 
by more than 7% to $10.6 million, with significant 
increases in exports to the Union of South Africa 
and Australia; but those of most other commodities 
declined more or less significantly. 


Non-ferrous metal products accounted for 8.7% 
of the total and decreased by 9% to $13.8 million. 
Exports of aluminum declined by 26% to $6.4 
million and those of primary and semi-fabricated 
copper by some 4% to $2.2 million; exports of 
electrical apparatus, however, increased by more 
than 30% to $3.6 million. At $3.0 million, exports 
of non-metallic minerals were some 24% higher than 
in the previous first half-year and accounted for 
1.9% of the total. Chemical and allied products 
decreased by almost 30% to $1.6 million and were 
responsible for 3.4% of the total, while 6.2% of all 
Canadian exports to the Commonwealth were class- 
ified as miscellaneous commodities. Prominent 
among the latter were aircraft and parts (exports 
of which tend to fluctuate within a wide margin 
from year to year), which increased by more than 
400% to $3.5 million. 


As has already been pointed out, primary 
products dominate Canadian imports from Common- 
wealth countries and it is, therefore, important in 
any significant analysis of import changes to pay 
close attention to price and quantity movements. 
Inthe table which follows, quantity and price detail 
are given for a representative selection of imports 
from the Commonwealth in the first six months of 
1957 and the first six months of 1958; and from this 
information it is possible to determine the value 
and volume changes which took place between the 
two years. Comparison of columns 1 and 2 indicate 
the quantity change between the two periods and 
comparison of column 2 and 3 the corresponding 
price change. 
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BEC ee tieee sees 2 oak pa 
Jute fabrics, etc. 4,7 4,7 b : 
Wool, raw ....-+- 5.9 4,4 . F 
Cocoa beans.... PR 1.8 ee a 
Vegetable oils Mea) 3.4 5 
Mutton and lamb, 

ATES eitesiccesecss 1.6 2.8 s 
Coffee, green.. 2G ets c : 
MTG Sin secon asies seine Bi Weal : 

Total” wcccce0s025 83.1 80. 9 2.4 


The commodities listed in the table were 
responsible for 74.8% of total imports in the first 
half of 1957 and 72.7% in the same period of 1958. 
AS a group, the eleven commodities in question 
declined by 12.8% in value between the two periods 
as a result of a decrease of 2.6% in quantity anda 
reduction of 10.5% in price. The price movements 
were generally downward, the quantity movements 
mostly so, and the resulting value changes were 
varied. Alone of the group, cocoa beans rose in 
price —by 88.9%—and, notwithstanding a reduction 
of 28% in quantity, increased by 36% in value. 
Unrefined sugar, which represented something like 
30% of the total in value terms, decreased by more 
than 10% in value as a similar increase in quantity 
was more than offset by a reduction of some 24% in 
price. Crude rubber, black tea, raw wool, and green 
coffee all declined in price, volume and value; and 
bauxite, vegetable oils, and mutton and lamb rose 
in value as increases in quantities more than 
compensated for price reductions. Imports of jute 
fabrics were unchanged in price and quantity and 
those of nuts declined equally, in the absence of 
price change, in value and volume. 


Total imports from the Commonwealth declined 
by about 10% to $99.7 million in the first six 
months of 1958. Much of the overall reduction was 
due to a decrease of about 11% in agricultural and 
vegetable imports which, at $57.0 million, accounted 
for 57% of the total. Raw sugar, the leading import 
from the Commonwealth, decreased by almost 16% 
to $20.7 million and was thus responsible for about 
one-half of the reduction for the group as a whole. 
Sugar imports, however, actually increased in quan- 
tity and the reduction was due wholly to lower 
prices; and in value terms decreases in imports 
from Mauritius and the Caribbean countries were 
more than sufficient to offset significant increases 
in imports from Australia and the Fiji Islands. In 
absolute terms, imports of crude rubber declined 
most in the group and among all the leading com- 
modities and at $6.6 million were some 45% less 
than in the previous first half-year. The lower total 
reflected reductions in both volume and price and 
was due mainly to a fall of more than $5 million in 
imports from Malaya. Imports of crude rubber from 
Ceylon increased significantly to total more than $1 
million. Again as a consequence of lower price and 
volume, black tea imports (which come mainly from 
India and Ceylon) declined by 22% to $10.3 million. 
Among other leading commodities in the group, 
imports of vegetable oils increased considerably in 
volume and by 110% (or $1.7 million) in value and 
this, together with a significant increase in imports 
of dried fruits and smaller increases in a number of 
other food imports, did something to offset the large 
decreases mentioned above. 


Animals and animal products, which accounted 
for 7.9% of the total, increased by some 38% to 
$7.9 million and imports of fibres and textiles 
declined by about 14% to $12.5 million to account 
for 12.5% of the total. Flax, hemp and jute fabrics 
and raw wool, the leading commodities in this 
group, both declined, the former slightly and the 
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latter, as a result of smaller quantities being 
imported at lower prices, by about one-third. At 
$16.3 million, imports of non-ferrous metals were 
some 13% lower than in the previous first half-year 
and accounted for 16.3% of the import total. Not- 
withstanding a slight fall in price, imports of 
bauxite and alumina (which comes mostly from 
Jamaica and is the leading commodity in the group) 


Trade with 


Although Latin American countries are gener- 
ally dependent on the export of primary products, 
there is considerable variation in conditions as 
among the different countries of the region: Mexico, 
Brazil and Argentina, for example, are the more 
industrialized of the Latin American countries 
(without manufactured products as yet being sig- 
nificant exports); and there is considerable diver- 
sity in standards of living, economic structures and 
composition of trade in the region. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that an overall decline in both 
exports and imports should conceal differences in 
the development of Canadian trade with the various 
countries. Venezuela is Canada’s leading trading 
partner in the region, and in the first six months 
of 1958 exports to that country increased by almost 
50% to $21.5 million and accounted for 23.3% of the 
total. Imports from Venezuela, some 59.0% of the 
total, declined by about 22% to $96.7 million. 
Mexico was second in importance to Venezuela, 
both as a market for Canadian goods and as a 
source of Canadian imports; and exports to Mexico 
declined by some 13% to $19.8 million (about one- 
fifth of the total) as imports increased by about 
84% to $17.3 million (about one-tenth of the total). 
Among other leading countries in the region, Brazil 
and Argentina both accounted for a smaller propor- 
tion of Canadian trade than in the previous first 
half-year, and exports to Panama, which had been 
mostly of used ships in the earlier period, fell by 
some 85%. 


Canadian exports to Latin America as a region 
declined by almost 18% to $92.2 million. This 
contrasted with an increase of approaching 40% in 
the first six months of 1957, and both the contrast 
and the 1958 reduction were to a large extent due 
to fluctuations in the sales of used ships to 
Panama. These had been valued at $1.5 million in 
the first half of 1956 and at $18.8 million in the 
same period of 1957: but in the 1958 period, they 
were again reduced — to $1.6 million. A considerable 
reduction in exports of iron and steel goods also 
contributed to the lower total of the first six months 
of 1958. 


Exports of agricultural and vegetable products 
increased by about 48% to $18.4 million and thus 
accounted for 19.8% of the total. Exports of wheat 
and wheat flour— which increased by about 100% 
and 88% to $4.5 million and $8.7 million respec- 
tively —together increased by more than the group 
as a whole due to considerably higher exports of 
wheat to Peru and Venezuela and of wheat flour to 


increased by more than 5% in value to $13.3 million. 
Most of the other leading commodities in the group 
were, however, reduced. Non-metallic minerals 
decreased by some 41% to $3.1 million and thus 
accounted for 3% of all imports from the Common- 
wealth. Contributing largely to the group reduction, 
petroleum imports, entirely from Trinidad, declined 
by almost 37% to $2.0 million. 


Latin America’ 


Venezuela. Malt exports also increased—by some 
11% to $2.1 million—but exports of most other 
leading commodities in the group declined. Animals 
and animal products, which had decreased by al- 
most 30% in the first six months of 1957, increased 
by more than 80% to $10.9 million or 11.8% of the 
export total. Exports of powdered milk, which 
increased by 108% to $3.4 million, and of eggs in 
the shell, which increased from $93 thousand to 
$2.7 million and went very largely to Venezuela, 
more than accounted for the increase. Wood, wood 
products and paper were virtually unchanged at 
$15.8 million and accounted for 17.1% of all Can- 
adian exports to Latin America. Notwithstanding 
the relative stability of the total, exports of news- 
print paper, the leading commodity in the group and 
among all exports to Latin America, increased by 
some 7% to $12.4 million. Exports of newsprint 
paper to Brazil fell considerably, but this decrease 
was more than offset by significant increases in 
exports to Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico and 
Venezuela. Exports of the other leading commod- 
ities in the group all declined. 


In contrast to an increase of some 92% in the 
first six months of 1957, exports of iron and steel 
goods declined by more than 45% to $16.8 million 
and accounted for 18.2% of the total.Most of the re- 
duction resulted from lower exports of locomotives 
and parts and of rolling mill products—the former 
declining by about 97% to $175 thousand and the 
latter by some 84% to $1.2 million. By their nature, 
exports of locomotives and some rolling mill pro- 
ducts tend to be discrete in their movements from 
year to year and the lower totals of these products 
in the first six months of 1956 were due chiefly to 
greatly reduced exports of locomotives to Argentina 
and Brazil and of railway rails to Mexico. Most of 
the other leading commodities in the group also 
declined, but exports of non-farm machinery, the 
principal commodity, increased by about 13% to 
$8.4 million. 


At $13.8 million, non-ferrous metal exports 
accounted for 14.9% of the total and were almost 
24% higher than in the first six months of 1957. 
Aluminum exports rose by some 24% to $5.5 million 
and exports of electrical apparatus by more than 63% 
to $5.0 million. Exports of primary copper and 
nickel also increased, but not greatly in absolute 
terms. Non-metallic mineral exports declined by 


1 For relevant statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables I, III, XIV and XV. 
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TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with Latin America 


1956 


Jan, -JuneWuly - Dec.\Jan. - June 


POMC SHICKC XDOLUS y cutscees-<deseneoccescosnaes 80.6 95.8 
REE ORDOLE Ge seeecs crcene acer te cecrtsirnasnss esses 0.4 0.5 
TW POTES Hees soe -e-e2 ee eaee 182, 4 179.4 
POLAT AUG “ncn escapeocenses 263. 4 2lde8 
TYRAC DALANCE . 2.0. .c.2 cscs vosscececenenscnssene iV so COE 


1957 | 1958 Change from | Change from 
2nd half °56 | 1st half ’57 
to to 
July - Dec.|Jan. - June| 2nd half ’57 | 1st half ’58 
$’000,000 %y %, 
taal a8 112.9 92,2 +17.8 -17.5 
1.0 hey Y 0.9 _ a 
186. 5 193.4 164.0 + 7.8 -12.0 
299. 3 Se, sve ih ro hs as -14,.1 
- 73.7 - 79.4 - 71.0 _ _ 


about 12% to $3.1 million and were thus responsible 
for 3.4% of the export total. Exports of chemical and 
allied products, which accounted for 9.7% of the 
total, also declined by 9% to $8.9 million—and 
those of miscellaneous commodities fell by almost 
86% to $10.0 million. The latter decline was chiefly 
due to smaller exports of used ships to Panama. 


Canadian imports from Latin America are 
similar to those from the Commonwealth countries 
in that both are composed mostly of primary com- 
modities. It is, therefore, again important to pay 
close attention to price and volume changes; and 
the following table gives data which makes it 
possible to analyse the quantity and value changes 
for the leading commodities. 


’57 Quantity ’58 Quantity ’58 Quantity 
5 


Commodity at a a 
’57 Prices U5 Prices *58 Prices 
$’000,000 
Petroleum, crude, 
CLO mre nareee 121.9 93.2 94.9 
Bueloilsivs.-.: ees aA eal 
Sub-Total .... T2342 94, 4 96. O 
Coffee, green.. 27.0 Pasi PAS) 
Bananas, fresh 12.0 L255 LURS 
Cotton, raw...... 0.2 6.4 5. 8 
Vegetables, fresh DL | Sal 5. 4 
Sugar, unrefined 4.1 By! i447 
INUtSUe ee ees 253 1.4 1.4 
Manila, sisal fi- 
lol gakch aeponesearaerece 1.8 13 1,2 
Sub-Total .... 50.1 59.5 54. 4 
Total ........ 173. 2 153.9 150. 4 


In value terms, the commodities listed were 
responsible for 91.7% of all imports from Latin 
America in the first six months of 1958 as compared 
to 93.0% in the same period of 1957. Between the 
two periods, the value of the commodities con- 
sidered as a group declined by about 13% as a fall 
of some 11% in volume was compounded by are- 
duction of about 2% in price. Crude petroleum, by 


far the most important commodity in the group, 
declined by 22% in value as an even greater de- 
crease in volume was tempered by a slight increase 
in price. Fuel oils and manila fibres declined in 
price, quantity and therefore value, and fresh 
vegetables increased on all three counts. Of the 
other commodities in the group, green coffee, 
bananas and raw sugar all declined in value as 
increases in volume were more than offset by 
reductions in price; and raw cotton showed a very 
large value increase as a very large volume increase 
much more than compensated for a lower price, 
while nuts declined equally in volume and value as 
price remained constant. 


Total imports from Latin America, which had 
increased slightly in the first six months of 1957, 
declined by some 12% to $164.0 million. This was 
largely due to a fall of almost 22% in the import of 
non-metallic minerals which, at $96.6 million, 
accounted for 58.9% of all imports and decreased by 
more than imports as a whole. Petroleum, which 
comes entirely from Venezuela and was responsible 
for more than 50% of the import total, dominates the 
non-metallic minerals and in declining by about 22% 
to $94.9 million, fell by slightly more than the group 
as a whole. Agricultural and vegetable products 
increased by about 4% to $55.1 million and were 
thus responsible for 33.6% of the total. The in- 
crease was the net balance of diverse movements 
in the leading commodities in the group; and the 
most significant increase was in the import of fresh 
vegetables, while green coffee, bananas and raw 
sugar (all on account of price reduction) declined 
considerably. 


Imports of fibres and textiles increased by 113% 
to $8.0 million to account for 4.9% of the total. 
Behind this increase was an even greater rise in 
raw cotton imports from Mexico (whence imports had 
been very low in the corresponding period of 1957 
as a result of diversion to the United States as a 
source of supply). 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SEASONAL PATTERN OF CANADIAN TRADE* 


Canadian trade statistics, as published in the 
Trade of Canada reports are not always an end 
product but rather, for some purposes, raw material 
which requires further processing. One of the more 
interesting and important uses of the trade statistics 
is as an indicator of general economic development, 
and it is the purpose of this Chapter to describe 
and discuss in a general way some of the ad- 
justments to the statistics that this can entail. 
Specifically, an attempt will be made to derive 
average seasonal patterns for domestic exports and 
imports in the post-war period; to consider the 
meaning and limitations of the derived statistics; 


The Derivation 


Underlying the attempts to measure seasonal 
variation is a basic assumption that economic time 
series may be meaningfully and statistically analy- 
zed into a number of components. These components 
are generally recognized as being (i) the secular 
trend or general direction in which the series is 
moving in the long run (however defined); (ii) 
oscillations about the trend which are of greater or 
less regularity and which are normally further sub- 
divided into cyclical and seasonal: the cyclical 
fluctuations are those reflecting the recurring move- 
ments of aggregate economic activity through 
phases of recession, contraction, revival and 
expansion which, together, last several years; the 
seasonal movements are periodic within the space 
of each year; and (iii) random or irregular movements 
which are not thought to be capable of theoretical 
explanation, but which may be sufficiently strong 
in effect, as, for example, the impact of a major 
war, to become a terminal point for the secular 
trend and oscillations. It should be emphasized 
that, although not capable of theoretical interpre- 
tation, random or irregular factors may be of great 
importance in practice and further examples of such 
factors are a protracted strike in a major industry, 
wide variation in the onset of winter and abrupt 
changes in consumer taste. As a matter of method, 
the derivation of a seasonal pattern normally con- 
Sists in averaging deviations (from an estimated 
trend-cycle) for each of the months and quarters in 
the different years of the period. Although the 
seasonal pattern can be of great interest in itself, 
the necessity for its isolation arises from the fact 
that @jt may obscure and distort a movement in the 
trend and/or cycle, and thus make the interpretation 
of the statistics difficult. 


Before it is realistic to assume that a seasonal 
trade pattern may be derived with precision for any 
given period, at least two conditions must be 
satisfied: the trade structure must be reasonably 
consistent over the period; and the period must 
be sufficiently long to make it plausible to assume 
that random or irregular factors will cancel out. The 
first condition subsumes a number of other con- 
ditions (like, for example, the absence of techno- 
logical changes which would markedly affect the 


to compare the present patterns with patterns 
derived earlier in the post-war period; and briefly 
to survey possible refinements in technique that 
would accompany the systematic production of | 
seasonally adjusted trade series. Whatever, of 
course, the prospects for the successful measure- 
ment of seasonal influences their importance cannot 
be questioned; and among the more obvious season- 
al factors in Canadian trade are the importance of 
agricultural products, the effect of the climate on 
transportation and other forms of economic activity 
and the fact that consumer demand is regularly 
heavier at some times of the year than at others. 


of the Seasonal Patterns 


seasonal flows of exports and imports) and, on the 
level of the trade totals, is concerned with con- 
sistency in the seasonal movements of commodities 
and commodity groups as well as with consistency 
in their relative shares of the trade totals. More 
generally, an attempt may be made to derive a 
seasonal pattern if the relative importance of the 
factors giving rise to seasonal variations in exports 
and imports remains reasonably constant in the 
period being examined. 


As a working hypothesis it is assumed at this 
stage that the period 1946-58 sufficiently satisfies 
the conditions to permit the derivation of seasonal 
patterns of domestic exports and imports. The raw 
data for this study are thus provided by the monthly 
and quarterly trade statistics for the period from 
the second half of 1946 to the first half of 1958 
and the results, due to the use of moving averages, 
cover the period 1947-1957. It seemed appropriate, 
in a general study of this kind, to keep the statis- 
tical methods used as simple as possible and in 
particular, since the immediate concern is with the 
seasonal pattern rather than the trend and since the 
study is descriptive rather than analytical, the 
method of moving averages has been preferred to 
the use of a mathematical trend line. Methods which 
call for subjective judgement have, as far as pos- 
sible, been similarly avoided. 


Thus, the method actually adopted comprised 
the following calculations and stages: 


(i) The trend/cycle was approximated by 
running a twelve-month moving average through the 
original data and centring the average on individual 
months; 


(ii) The original data for each month was then 
expressed as a percentage of the appropriate 
centred moving average and the result was taken as 
the measure of seasonality for each month; 


1See also ‘‘The Seasonal Pattern of Canadian 
Trade’’ in the Revieu of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year 
1954, pp. 33-37, and ‘‘Seasonal Influences on Canadian 
Trade’’ in the Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year 
1953, pp. 24-29. For a general discussion of problems 
and methods, see Seasonally Adjusted Economic In- 
dicators 1947-55 (DBS Reference Paper, No. 77). 
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(iii) This procedure yielded eleven observations 
for each of the twelve months and, following the 
elimination of the extreme observations to reduce 
the influence of random or irregular factors, an 
average of nine was struck to obtain a represent- 
ative value for each month; 


(iv) The results so obtained were compared 
with the results given by eliminating the two 
highest and the two lowest values for each month 
and striking the average of the seven remaining 
observations: the difference was slight, but the 
average of seven gave a somewhat more consistent 


pattern for exports and was therefore generally 
adopted; 


(v) The representative values for each month 
were adjusted to total 1,200 and the adjusted 
figures taken as the final index of seasonality. 


These calculations were made for the value, 
volume and price series for both domestic exports 
and imports and, based on a four-quarter moving 
average, the quarterly data were similarly treated. 
The results of the various calculations are pre- 
sented in Table 10. 


The Interpretation of the Seasonal Patterns 


Of the seasonal patterns presented in Table 10, 
it may immediately be said that those for domestic 
export and import prices are the least conclusive: 
variations in the observations for the same months 
in different years tend to be as marked as those 
among observations for different months in the 
same year and it does not, therefore, seem appro- 
priate to be any more than agnostic toward any 
suggestion of seasonal variation in export and 
import prices. The volume patterns, on the other 
hand, seem, from inspection of the arrayed obser- 
vations, to be more soundly based and as may be 
seen from the table the average observations 
broadly keep pace in direction and magnitude with 
the value patterns. Thus the price and volume 
patterns may be excluded from further consideration: 
the former as being but doubtfully valid and the 
latter as being sufficiently reflected, for present 
purposes, in the value movements. 


The validity of any particular seasonal pattern 
calculated as above will be a function both of its 
internal coherence and of the properties of seasonal 
patterns in general. As far as the former is con- 
cerned a particular seasonal pattern will be the 
more useful the more accurate the moving average 
as a measure of the trend and cyclical changes; the 
smaller the dispersion of individual observations 
for the different months and quarters about their 
average; and, in general, the slighter the evidence 
of any fundamental structural or other changes. The 
monthly recorded values for domestic exports and 
imports from January 1947 to December 1957 were 
plotted in chart form and the relevant trend and 
cyclical movements, as represented by the centred 
moving averages, were superimposed. A full evalu- 
ation of the accuracy of the centred moving average 
would require some (essentially subjective) judge- 
ment of what the trend should look like and some 


TABLE 10. Seasonal Pattern in Domestic Export and Import Value, Price and Volume, 1947-1957 


Value Price Volume 
or Domestic Domestic | Domestic 
Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 
T ‘ = 
ITS taQUalvCr i cwievsc.s.ccctscecnstsesscssscecssecese 90.0 92.8 100.1 100.6 89.8 92.4 
SO COMULOMALUCE tsravaccccssesecctccosessscccrerannceee 102.1 107.8 100.2 100.5 101.8 107.3 
MINE TCUCUATILO Mss ssccsssccsavesceseresecesesesercuencoste 101.0 98.7 99.9 99.1 101.1 99.5 
PER ACMA IL OL, op agc con sencteren teecenbctnasaccnens, 107.0 100.5 99.8 99.8 O73 100.8 
PAV GLAS Ol rrrcecceccc-ccssessccsesceesccs-oeecesecsesss 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
RR TTL Beet cc cauen theese shes steashoreasmnatrvenssevsnse 93.2 91.9 100.1 100.5 92.9 91.4 
PRC DNUAT Vara es ccscacette soccer ecerscesersrerccesssscen= 83.4 86.8 100.0 100.6 83.0 85.9 
RE oe nce nbetaNiitiee 92.9 100.1 100.2 100.9 92.5 99.4 
91.2 105.6 100.5 101.1 90.9 104.8 
109.2 ab esaie! 100.1 100.3 109.3 113.0 
104.9 105.8 100.2 100.1 105.0 105.6 
102.2 101.6 99.8 99.0 103. 2 102.9 
100.8 96.5 99.9 99.0 100. 4 97.4 
99.7 97.1 99.9 99.3 99.7 97.9 
106. 4 105.9 99.8 99.7 106. 4 106.7 
107.1 103.7 99.8 99.7 107.5 104.4 
109.0 91.7 99.7 100.3 109. 2 90.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
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assumptions as to the dating of cyclical turning 
points. From inspection, however, it seemed rea- 
sonable to conclude that the trend and cyclical 
movements are presented with sufficient accuracy 
to make further discussion of the seasonal patterns 
derived from them worthwhile: and it may be noted 
in passing that the centred moving average for 
imports gave a smoother curve than the export 
average and thus, the presumption is, a more sat- 
isfactory measure; and that there was some evidence 
of seasonality remaining in the export curve. 


The information necessary to a discussion of 
the elimination of random or irregular influences 
and of the dispersion of individual observations 
about their average is presented graphically in 
Charts IIland IV. The monthly and quarterly average 
seasonal patterns for domestic exports are given 
in Chart III and the eleven cbhserved ratios for each 
month and quarter are also plotted and their dis- 
tribution about the average thus revealed. For the 
second, third and fourth quarters, the elimination of 
the four extreme observations seems adequate 
allowance for random or irregular influences since 
the remaining observations are reasonably symmet- 
rical in their distribution about the mean without 
being unduly wide in their dispersion. The pattern 
for the first quarter is less satisfactory: the elimi- 
nation of the four extremes leaves five observations 
ranged closely above the mean with but two obser- 
vations ranged more widely below the mean. The 
best monthly results, judged by the same standards 
of symmetry and dispersion, are obtained for May; 
and the least satisfactory results are for June, 
where the distribution is markedly skewed and the 
dispersion rather high. The results for the other 
months are reasonably symmetrical in their spread 
about the mean but the range they encompass is 
typically wide. From inspection of Chart IV the 
results for imports are generally more satisfactory. 
Although the distribution of the observations for 
the third and fourth quarters is still somewhat 
skewed after the elimination of the four extremes, 
the range of their dispersion is small. The monthly 
observations are generally symmetrical and well 
concentrated in the region of the mean, with the 
results for March, April, May, June and December 
being rather less satisfactory than those for other 
months. 


On the whole the monthly and quarterly 
patterns for domestic exports and imports seem, so 
far, to be adequate at least as general guides to 
seasonal movements. The imperfections that are 
evident may be due in part to lack of refinement in 
the techniques used, but they may also be due in 
part to influence of structural changes over the 
period. AS a measure of such influence, the in- 
dividual monthly and quarterly observations may be 
examined for evidence of consistent change, subsid- 
iary patterns may be calculated for selected sub- 
periods, and the present patterns may be compared 
with patterns calculated earlier but on a similar 
basis. Based on the mid-three of five observations, 
subsidiary patterns for domestic exports and 
imports in the periods 1947-51, 1948-52, 1949-53, 


1950-54, 1951-55, 1952-56, and 1953-57 were calcu- 
lated; and seasonal patterns for the post-war 
period calculated in 1953, 1954 and 1958 were 
compared. Although the evidence could be clearer, 
an examination of the individual observations and 
of the subsidiary patterns does suggest change, 
particularly in the seasonal movement of exports. 
There is fairly strong evidence of upward move- 
ments in the seasonal index for exports in the 
second and third quarters and for the months of 
June and July, similar evidence of downward move- 
ments in the fourth quarter and the months of 
January, October, November and December, and a 
slighter suggestion of upward movement for Feb- 
ruary, August and September. On the import side 
the patterns for the sub-periods are more stable, 
although there is a hint of downward movement in 
the first quarter and in the month of October and 
some indication of upward movement in the months 
of August and December. Given, however, that this 
evidence may throw some doubt on the validity of 
the average export pattern as a measure of the 
magnitude of monthly and quarterly seasonal 
variation in the post-war period there is as yet 
little cause to question the usefulness of the pat- 
tern as an indicator of the direction of the month to 
month and quarter to quarter seasonal changes. 


Thus, when all the evidence is in, it seems not 
unreasonable, subject to certain qualifications to. 
be discussed below, to conclude that the average 
patterns of seasonal variations in domestic exports 
and imports do reasonably well as general in- 
dications of how, in the post-war period, the annual 
trade flows have been distributed among the dif- 
ferent months and quarters. Nor is this conclusion, 
nor the fact that the import pattern is the more 
reliable of the two, inconsistent with what is known 
of changes in the trade structure in the period being 
considered’, If the commodities entering into trade 
are classified on the basis of origin, changes in 
the proportional composition of the trade totals are 
seen to be greater for domestic exports than for 
imports, although in both cases the significant 
changes result from the declining and increasing 
importance of goods of farm and mineral origin 
respectively. The (smaller) increase in the im- 
portance of mineral goods in imports may be traced 
to the pace of recent economic development; and the 
(larger) increase in the importance of these goods 
in domestic exports reflects this development and 
is shown in the greatly increased exports of petro- 
leum, iron ore, uranium and other non-ferrous 
metals. The impact of these changes on the total 
trade patterns is limited—partly by the fact that 
even for domestic exports the change only affects 
some 20% of the total over a period of four or five 
years. 


Notwithstanding the utility of the seasonal 
patterns, it is important to stress their limitations. 
The more important of these are that, at best, the 


1No attempt is made here to examine the con- 
sistency of the patterns with what is known of changes 
in other relevant factors, (e.g. modes of transportation, 
the seasonal pattern of consumer expenditure etc.) but 
such examination would be an important part of a fuller 


study. 
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results are only approximate and that, again at best, 
they are more useful as a guide to the past than as 
an indicator of the future. Even in terms of the 
particular patterns they yield the results are clearly 
not perfect: the measure of the trend/cycle is by no 
means exact; the distribution of individual values 
about the mean is neither fully symmetrical nor 
completely concentrated; and the patterns have 
been affected by changes in the structure of trade. 
Beyond this, further limitation is imposed by the 
method used and the nature of the general assump- 
tions. An unweighted moving average would yield 
an exact measure of the trend only if the original 
series consisted of a regular trend and a single 
perfectly regular oscillation. This is clearly not 
the case in the trade statistics and if the measure 
of the trend is approximate, so also, it follows, is 
the measure of seasonality. Nor does it seem likely, 
whatever the apparent precision of the statistics, 
that an attempt to resolve an economic time series 
into its various components can be anything more 
than approximate: secular, cyclical, seasonal and 
random factors interact and their separate analysis 
is no more than an effort broadly to delimit what 
part each plays in the total outcome. It incidentally 
follows from this that even where measures of 
seasonality are felt to be sufficiently accurate to 
be used in systematic deseasonalization, the sea- 
sonally adjusted figures probably do not indicate 
what the figures would have looked like if there 
had been no seasonal influences at work. 


As far as the export seasonal pattern is 
concerned, there is a further distorting factor which 
should be mentioned. Trade statistics are based on 
the date of the receipt of the relevant customs 
documents at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
not on the actual date of the export or import. This 


is not normally a matter of great importance since 


the movement of goods is not generally in advance 
of the receipt of the documents by more than two or 
three days. In the case of goods exported by sea 
from the major Canadian ports, however, the time- 
lag between the date of the actual export and the 
date of the covering documents reaching the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics is itself subject to 
seasonal and random variation and, from an in- 
spection of returns from Montreal, may, at its peak, 
be as long as from four to six weeks. There is as 
yet no general measure of the importance of this 
factor, but details are available for wheat exports 
for several past years, showing that a significant 
proportion of wheat exports recorded in any month 
may have in fact been shipped one, two or three 
or more months previously. The movement of wheat 
exports may not, of course, be representative of the 
movement of all commodities exported by sea, but 
wheat is sufficiently important in Canadian exports 
and the details on wheat are sufficiently revealing 
to suggest that the problem is one of some 
importance. 


From what has been said, it is clear that the 
quarterly patterns are more reliable than the monthly 
averages: both because they are internally more 
consistent and because the export pattern will not 


be so greatly affected by the distorting factor 
resulting from lagged customs returns. Canadian 
imports are at their lowest in the first quarter when, 
from transportation difficulties and a decline in 
demand they regularly run at some 5% to 10% below 
normal’. In the second quarter, with improved trans- 
portation and higher demand, imports are at their 
highest, at 5% to 10% above normal. Imports tend to 
decline to somewhat below normal in the third 
quarter and to rise to somewhat above normal in the 
fourth quarter. Domestic exports, again reflecting 
the influence of transportation problems, are also at 
their lowest— somewhere in the region of 8% to 12% 
below normal—in the first quarter. They then rise 
sharply to somewhat above normal in the second 
quarter as accumulated stocks are moved and ac- 
cumulated demand satisfied, fall somewhat in the 
third quarter and rise, from the seasonality of some 
of the major export commodities and from the stock- 
piling of goods which are expensive to move in 
winter, to a peak of between 5% and 10% above 
normal in the fourth quarter. The differences in the 
export and import patterns should not be overlooked 
in any examination of month to month changes in 
the balance of trade. 


Turning to the monthly pattern for imports, this, 
at very least, may be taken as indicating that 
imports are seasonally low in December, January, 
February, August and September; that imports are 
seasonally high in April, May, June, July, October 
and November; and that imports are at their lowest 
seasonally, in February and at their highest in May. 
The pattern for domestic exports suggests low 
months in January, February, March, April and 
September; high months in May, June, July, October, 
November and December; and a low point in Feb- 
ruary and high points in May and November- 
December. 


Constant seasonal indexes are generally 
recognized as being an improvement over earlier 
techniques of making allowance for seasonal in- 
fluences. As the present study illustrates, however, 
they are still somewhat imperfect; and although 
some of the imperfection no doubt springs from the 
complexity of the problem, some of it could equally 
be removed by the use of superior techniques. It 
will, therefore, be useful briefly to describe a more 
refined technique of adjustment now widely used 
in the United States, Canada and elsewhere. It may 
first be pointed out that the defects of the patterns 
derived above are due in part to the failure to make 
allowance for the fact that the number of working 
days varies from month to month and as between 
the same month in different years, and that this 
variation will be reflected in the volume of data 
processed in each month. Allowance may easily be 
made for this factor by prorating the raw data for 
any month according to the actual number of working 
days in the month and subsequently treating the 
adjusted material as before. A similar allowance 


1 Normal here is a statistical concept and repre- 
sents what the quarterly flow of imports would be if the 
annfal flow were distributed evenly among the four 
quarters. The index would be 100. 
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might be made for the time-lag in the receipt of 
customs documents covering exports moving from 
the main ports by sea: but, on the assumption that 
the length of the time-lag fluctuates irregularly, 
this may be done satisfactorily only in retrospect; 
and the existence of this time-lag would be some- 
thing of an intractable problem in any attempt to 
deseasonalize the trade statistics on a systematic 
and current basis. 


The aim of all methods of time series analysis 
is to delimit as accurately as possible the various 
components of the series and the specific limit- 
ations of a simple moving average and constant 
seasonals are that the calculation of the trend/ 
cycle is unduly approximate, irregular factors may 
have undue weight, and no account is taken of 
structural changes. Allowance may be made for the 
latter factor in any moving seasonal technique, but 
attention will be concentrated here on the most 
sophisticated technique now in use. This is the 
Univac Method II of the US Bureau of the Census 
in which the problem of slow structural change is 
quite adequately dealt with. The Univac is a digital 
computer which performs arithmetical computations 
accurately, relatively cheaply and at a very high 
rate of speed and has, therefore, considerable 
potential as a manipulator of statistical data. 


The basic logic of the Univac II method of 
seasonal adjustment is identical to that of earlier 
techniques, and still rests on the assumption that 
a time series may be analyzed into the components 
defined above, and that more specifically an es- 
timate may be made of the seasonal component and 
this component subsequently eliminated from the 
original data. It differs, however, from the method of 
calculating constant seasonal indexes in that ex- 
plicit allowance is made for the fact that time 
series do not generally consist of a regular trend 
and a single perfectly regular oscillation; in its 
eleborate technique for identifying and eliminating 
irregular items in the calculation of the seasonal 
factors; and in its use of a moving seasonal av- 
erage. In essence, the Univac II method is an 
iterative procedure: an estimate of the trend/cycle 
is made by using a 12-month moving average and 
the results divided into the original data to obtain 
a series comprised approximately of seasonal and 
irregular components; a series for the seasonal 
component alone is then calculated and this is 
divided into the original series to obtain a pre- 


liminary estimate of the trend/cycle irregular com- 
ponents; the preliminary series is further smoothed 
by means of a weighted moving average; a second 
estimate is then made of the seasonal-irregular 
factors and a control-chart procedure used to identi- 
fy extreme items, the weight of which is system- 
atically reduced in subsequent calculations of the 
seasonal factors by means of a weighted moving 
average; and the seasonal factors thus calculated 
are divided into the original data to obtain the final 
seasonally-adjusted series. The repeated use of 
moving averages in the method would normally 
reduce the period for which seasonally adjusted 
data would be available; but in using a 15-month 
moving average to smooth the preliminary season- 
ally-adjusted series, and in using a weighted 
moving average (and thus allowing for gradual 
structural change) in the calculation of the seasonal 
factor, average values are extrapolated at the ends 
of the series and the full period for which data is 
available is thus covered. 


Notwithstanding the fact that both methods 
rest basically on the same assumptions, there are 
significant differences between the use of constant 
seasonals and the Univac Il method. The Univac 
method implicitly recognizes a model for time-series 
of greater complexity than the technique of constant 
seasonals; and in assuming a prototype in which 
the oscillations about the trend are by no means 
regular, in which the irregular factors are not 
thought hopefully to cancel out almost automat- 
ically, and in which the seasonal pattern is ex- 
pected to change gradually over time, the Univac 
method is clearly tackling a more realistic problem. 
Tothe extent that it solves this problem, the Univac 
Method is more flexible and less mechanical than 
that of constant seasonals: but it is also—espe- 
cially in its extrapolation—less objective, and it 
is here, perhaps, that most caution is still neces- 
sary. It is, however, generally recognized that this 
refined technique yields seasonally adjusted series 
which give earlier and better indications of the 
cause of economic development than other methods 
of time-series analysis. It should, though, be clear 
that, whatever the sophistication of the technique, 
seasonal adjustment is an aid to, and not a sub- 
stitute for analysis; and that full exploitation of 
seasonally adjusted trade figures is only possible 
in conjunction with continuous and critical scrutiny 
of all factors bearing on seasonal variation. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are based on 
information recorded when goods move through 
Canadian customs ports. Record is kept of value 
and also, where possible, of quantity, but the sta- 
tistics do not necessarily reflect the financial 
transactions relating to the movement of goods, 
the method and time of payment being affected by 
many other factors. The documents received by 
the Customs Division of the Department of National 
Revenue are the source of information on values 
and quantities, and for the correct interpretation 
of the data the following should be noted: 


(1) Values and Quantities are based on _ the 
declarations of exporters and importers as subse- 
quently checked (and sometimes revised) by customs 
officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports or Exports of Canadian 
Produce include all Canadian products exported, 
and also all exports of foreign commodities which 
were changed in form by further processing in 
Canada. These exports are valued at the actual 
amount received or to be received by the exporter 
in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other charges. Ineffect, export values 
are taken f.o.b. point of shipment for export. 


(3) Re-Exports or Exports of Foreign Produce 
include any goods previously imported which are 
exported from Canada unchanged in form. Their 
value is the actual amount received by the ex- 
porter in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, 
insurance, handling and other charges. 


(4) Imports or Imports Entered for Consumption 
include all goods which enter Canada and are 
cleared for domestic sale or use by customs offi- 
cials: in effect, imports on which all duties were 
paid and which passed from customs control into 
the possession of the importer. Canadian import 
statistics do not include goods entering customs 
warehouses, only those released for domestic con- 
sumption; if the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption they enter neither 
the import nor the re-export statistics. 


It should be emphasised that the fact that im- 
ports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ does 
not imply that the goods will all be consumed in 
Canada, but only that they are free to be consumed 
in Canada without further customs formalities. 


The statistical value of imports is the value 
as determined for customs duty purposes. This is 
basically the fair market value at which equivalent 
goods would be sold for home use in the country 
from which the goods were received. These values 
therefore exclude all costs of transporting the goods 


to Canada as well as any export duties or import 
duties which must be paid on them; they represent 
only the cost of the goods alone, f.o.b., original 
point of shipment to Canada. In most cases the 
customs value of imports corresponds to the in- 
voice value of the goods. It happens occasionally, 
however, that low end-of-season or end-of-run in- 
voice values for manufactured goods are replaced 
by values based on the average price of the goods 
over a preceding period. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a cwrency 
other than Canadian dollars, that currency is con- 
verted to Canadian dollars at exchange rates 
authorized by law and orders-in-council. These 
rates generally correspond to the commercial rates 
prevailing on the date the goods were shipped to 
Canada. 


(5) Trade is credited to countries on the basis 
of consignment. Exports are credited to the country 
to which they are consigned whether or not that 
country has a seaboard. The country of consignment 
is that country to which goods exported from Canada 
are, at the time of export, intended to pass without 
interruption of transit except in the course of trans- 
fer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Imports are credited to the countries whence 
they were consigned to Canada. The countries of 
consignment are the countries from which the goods 
came without interruption of transit except in the 
course of transfer from one means of conveyance 
to another. These countries are not necessarily the 
countries of actual origin of the goods, since goods 
produced in one country may be imported by a firm 
in another country and later re-sold to Canada. In 
such cases the second country would be the country 
of consignment to which the goods would be cred- 
ited. 


There is one exception to this rule. In the case 
of imports an attempt is made to classify by country 
of origin goods produced in Central and South 
America and consigned to Canada from the United 
States. The effect of this procedure is discussed 
below. 


(6) The time periods ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ in 
Canadian trade statistics are not precisely the same 
as calendar months and years. The trade recorded 
for any calendar period is that trade for which the 
relevant customs forms have been received at the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics during that calendar 
period. Most commodity movements actually lead 
the receipt of the customs forms by onlyafew days. 
As the overall effect of this procedure on different 
months and years is approximately constant, the 
statistics generally give an adequate picture of the 
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TABLE 11. Imports Recorded as from Central and South America, by Country of Consignment 
Calendar Years, 1956 and 1957 


| 1956 1957 
; Consigned from | Consigned from 
Country and commodity Proportion Proportion 
Total consigned | , 2°t@l consigned 
imports | United | Country | from U.S. imports United | Country | from U.S. 
States credited States credited 
i 
A. By principal countries of Central and South America 
$’000 $’000 $’000 % $’000 $’000 $’000 Jo 
Total, Commonwealth countries oo... cceceeeeeeee eee 63, 673 410 63, 263 0.6 80, 059 77 79, 982 0.1 
Barbados 4,634 5 4,629 0.1 7, 628 7 Uneal : OF 
British Guiana : 20,498 333 20, 165 1.6 21, 003 3 21, 000 : 
Jamaica 24, 633 il 24, 622 a 40, 210 8 40, 202 z 
Leeward and Windward Islands 2,193 1 2,192 - 2, 387 0 2,387 0.0 
Trinidad and Tobago 11, 051 11 11, 040 0.1 8, 205 18 8,187 O72 
Total, other oil-exporting countries ............................ 246, 521 4,045 242,476 1.6 | 287,414 3,682 283, 732 1.3 
NetherlandseAntitlesitcs.<..Ss., cies cecceracse sree tees 38,119 Pye) 35, 777 6.1 39, 269 264 39, 005 al 
PVE TG ZCI peeretecs ok cesar ree staones aac ckneeteneeriacs Reomietaoae ces 208, 401 1,702 206, 699 0.8 | 248,145 3,418 244, 727 1.4 
158, 428 59, 674 98, 754 37.7 | 136, 638 40, 738 95, 900 29,8 
4, 626 1, 078 3, 548 BSG 4,702 613 4, 089 13.0 
34, 832 9, 884 24, 948 28.4 35, 325 10, 946 24, 379 31.0 
1, 704 238 1, 466 14,0 1, 622 Abie! 1, 249 2310 
23, 056 8,125 14, 931 Shea 18,190 8, 865 9,325 48.7 
3, 893 508 3, 385 NBs (0) 8, 606 980 7, 626 11.4 
12, 279 323 10, 956 10.8 13, 866 1,183 12, 683 8.5 
Mominican we DMD ees oe eee ee we ees cere ee 1, 346 929 417 69.0 1274. 930 344 ye eS) 
Ecuador 4,498 2, 822 1, 676 62.7 4,428 3,500 928 79.0 
El Salvador i133 191 942 16.9 il ates 473 839 36.1 
Guatemala 3,227 933 2,294 28.9 3,470 1, 324 2,146 38.2 
Lawl Le peytenaaecee 1, 683 LL Pare 410 715.6 1,494 1236 258 82.7 
Honduras 1, 079 1,428 5, 641 20.3 4,575 Less 3, 422 25.2 
Mexico 41, 699 27, 877 13, 822 66.9 21,113 6, 505 14, 608 30.8 
Panama 7, 585 841 6, 744 Lae 1: 7,198 1,118 6, 080 P55 
Le Teer ecco RO Cari CPT Pee ECDs EOE oe ey 2, 766 623 2,143 2285 2, 799 281 2,518 10.0 
BRGIUOMRACO) are, recreate reac tesnatenass ee rarss tec asap aeee casck 1, 054 117 937 ibe a 972 1, 860 nates: 
SSUIPLNG Dpae tee casts act ge ch Suk eos reeA eae cee eee Ute oes hese aav 3, 925 536 3, 389 IE, 4 3, 899 643 3; 256 16.5 
REPELS Ua Veta age hs 0. aang av han ieats oe eda 1,157 542 615 46.8 | 809 173 636 21.4 
B. By principal import statistical items with ccdes 
|i a 
$’000 $’000 $’000 %N $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
Crude petroleum, for refining .0...........c..0. 7153 205, 765 1,276 204, 489 0.6 | 245,120 2,406 242,714 10 
COMCEN ST CON Cs Mink. oi ae emestan crane Sue 283 54, 228 16, 893 Bil, 335 Slee 52,197 19, 635 32, 562 37.6 
BSiUgar a tOrrelinin eee mete kev o ey ee es 262 33, 250 0 33, 250 .0 45, 289 243 45, 046 0.5 
AUxIt eran Amina nese res rent ices ere ee 6001 - 2 25, 078 790 24, 288 3.2 36, 163 643 35, 520 1.8 
BANA INOS Ie certs Pores secrete svsts ieeeccertn nc ees 3 23, 416 5, 288 18,128 22.6 24, 385 6, 242 18, 143 25.6 
Light fuel oils, Nos. 1-3 ef 24,377 810 23, 567 323 23, 991 657 23, 334 2507 
Gasoline eeen aie lee beams 10, 627 814 9, 813 var 9, 168 264 8, 904 2.9 
COULONN IAW. ee. seer a toe reer: eet hes oe 29, 160 24, 847 4,313 85.2 4, 7196 2,507 2, 289 BPA.) 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres ........................ 3413 3, 809 3, L21 688 81.9 3, 825 3, 409 416 89.1 
PONS ONG Ferree cee aati heat oce Me naka ee ec eee 5001 1, 791 650 1,141 36.3 3, 793 634 3,159 16.7 
Peanuts wereenyn, >... sees 94 3, 121 260 2, 861 8.3 3, 055 187 2, 868 6.1 
DIES OU lite ee cape eane ie cce arnt ey hie aeeha tise 7174 3, 487 323 3, 164 9.3 3, 004 12 2, 992 0.4 
moma toes; treshipy.s.24 ewes: sete creas ae nce teectenssces 127 2, 042 202 1, 840 .9 2,661 229 2,432 8.6 
Non-ferrous ores, n.0.D. .... 6217 1, 721 199 Te522 16 2, 2L0 0 2,210 0.0 
MOMBS SES OL CanGyen.O.D are aertssst acer 252 1, 027 0 1, 027 mu) Zeon 15 2,142 0.7 
Cocoa DULlOT eae. ec hacen ssa see oe es 273 699 68 631 9.7 1,476 201 1,275 13.6 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. .............. 9270 1, 648 1, 347 301 foals Mf Toot 991 400 Tiare 
Castorioily inedible paneer 1601 662 223 439 Sourl 1, 092 355 137 Sonu 
Cocoa beans, not TOAStCG) ooo. ....c..c.c:ecesscoeeser-s 271 1, 830 482 1, 348 26.3 1,079 419 660 38.8 
Yarns of synthetic textile fibres .........00....... 3369 Pap la 32 2, 203 1,4 965 33 932 3.4 
Total imports from Central and South America ...... 468, 621 64,129 404,492 15.7 | 304,111 44,497 459, G14 8.8 
Se De ea 


1 Less than 0.1%. 
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TABLE 12. Imports from Selected Countries in Central and South America, by Principal Statistical Items, 1957-58 
1957 1958 
| 4. we 
January - June July - December | January - June 
Country and commodity Saale P zie 
Consigned from Consigned from Consigned from © 

Proportion le Proportion | _ es Proportion 

consigned ine consigned consigned 

United | Country | from U.S. | United Country | from U.S, | United | Country | from U.S. 

States | credited States | credited iz States | credited | 
$7000 = $000 % $7000 = $000 % | $000  $*000 % 
BRAZIL 
Total imports ................ Le ts Ah ebb nae ES 5,229 10,773 32.7| 5,717 13,606 29.6| 5,708 1,234 44,1 
Cocoa beans, not roasted ............cccscereee 86 37 69.9 25 365 6.4 183 0 100.0 
Cocoa butter and cocoa paste 34 307 10,6 196 516 27.5 278 311i 47.2 
SOLES RECON ao cscn cc ons edssussarccacgssasoeonninces 283 3, 230 9, 257 25,9 2,541 8,997 22.0 4,077 5,951 40.7 
ASTON Ol, INECIDLO 5. ccjovcnss sesessessevensesveses 160 167 48.9 195 570 PATI Si 97 48.4 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres ............ 866 14 92.1 779 176 81.6 574 0 100.0 
SBETOM (OCG op scc sas cissesors 129 552 18.9 505 2,500 16.8 | 0 291 0.0 
Manganese ore 6 0 100.0 667 0 100.0 0 0 0.0 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p....... 9,270 522 225 69.9 396 172 69.7 345 203 63,0 
COLOMBIA 
PPOLGl EMMOTES scceoy hac sacacscevseesievaececnessnersscessavceteavoovesse 4,056 5, 204 43.8 4, 809 4,121 53.9 5, 4235 2, 955 64.8 
RAN ANAS. ATOR ca; cscs cascne scar scararadecneanauasness 5 5 253 1,9 0 0 0,0 0 12 0.0 
GL OO SBE BON ie geces tar ccscatesaxaycoctessnepsaeces estes 283 4,048 4,938 45.0 4,807 4,087 54.0 5, 398 2,919 64.9 
COSTA RICA 
Total imports................ ee Steal oendat orate tiessetess 582 3,370 14,7 398 4,256 8.6 178 2,901 5.8 
Bananas, fresh............ eens ni aeichensccanarseukias 3 433 3, 056 12.4 252 4,159 Eb t 23 2,456 0.9 
Coffee, green ........... Sectannnes Mebnesoubsces beak 283 149 Bie 32.3 143 96 59.8 155 444 25.9 
CUBA 
SE OUSIPIMMD OLS oosossstccsccsenseesondusasvrossedevevdcssenssilanekensates 68 §, 823 9,9 54S 6, 860 1.4 984 4,599 17.6 
Pineapples, Tesh ickiscccssestesssscssevveccrenes 16 397 23 94.5 45 7 86.5 438 5 88. 
Sugar, for refining ...... 262 0 3,698 0.0 243 5, 709 4.1 64 3, 143 2.0 
Cigarileat stemmed... sstccctscccssoscaecces 1,782 30 249 10.8 75 159 32.1 43 280 19.7 
Yarns, synthetic, for tire fabric .......... 3,369 Gis] 701 4.5 0 231 0.0 32 134 19.3 
ECUADOR 
BE GURE PAHMDONES cesercccatcnseesntecsaiessacecone-seesdeascesasacesscasers 1, 300 341 19.2 2, 200 587 78.9 1, 49 RE 95,2 
IBBHANAS IOSD a cotscssrsiscsisearesaccrersnsssuerees 3 1,065 356 14.9 1, 956 227 89.6 1,501 3 99.8 
WOLLEE F CPOE acscccsscvssynuscocssesvocsrsesearseesss+ 283 22 118 15.7 163 308 34.6 22 78 22.0 
MEXICO 

PEL QNS MIMD ORGS vccccacecsereccend:acsrencncavsssaacapsencncuonnueasesase 2,520 6, 918 26.7 3, 985 7, 699 34.1 6, 718 10, 634 38.7 
Pineapples, Canmed..........ccccscecerseseessees ij 63 10.0 14 652 ra 0 81 0,0 
PASATIULE © PRGOON ccrezccs detiecscsacsressavcanceonaysnane 149 1,998 §.3 38 870 4.2 27 1,091 2.4 
UROMGLOEG AE OBND o vccrsvascsinecscesveacecenssvsnees 181 2, 274 7.4 17 154 9.9 | 33 5,050 0.6 
SOG Br TOPO i ccevssasssccssssecovsoonsaevarcasrsvecess 9 0 0.0 105 1, 486 6.6. 0 250 0.0 
Coffee, green ..........00 1,125 939 54.5 652 683 48.8 1,561 542 14.2 
REID TNS TR Wicccnvsravosceuechevecnsivacstosssarnnasoossan 74 31 70,5 2,330 2,209 50.8 2,374 1,141 67.5 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres ............ 3,413 238 17 93.3 259 33 88.7 150 8 94.9 
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movement of goods in given calendar periods. How- 
ever, exports moving by sea from the main ports 
sometimes lead the receipt of the documents by 
several weeks or more and, since the length of the 


lag varies with the port and time of year, the effect 
on some commodities — wheat, for example—is more 
significant. 


Imports from Central and South America 


Begining in July 1946, goods consigned to 
Canada from the United States but originating in 
Central and South America (including Bermuda and 
the West Indies) have been credited to the country 
in which they were produced rather than, as pre- 
viously, the United States. This has substituted 
the country of origin for country of consignment, 
although for goods consigned directly to Canada 
(even when shipped via the USA) from any Central 
and South American country classification is still 
by country of consignment. Thus goods of Para- 
guayan origin consigned to Canada by a merchant 
in Uruguay would be credited to Uruguay. If, how- 
ever, the same goods were consigned from the 
United States they would be credited to Paraguay. 


The immediate significance of this change 
was not great since, in the early post-war years, 
most Canadian imports from Central and South 
America were consigned directly. Subsequently, 
however, a much larger proportion came from entre- 
pot markets in the United States and in 1953 a 
continuing study was begun to determine the amount 
of imports which, although credited to Central and 
South America, was actually consigned to Canada 
from the United States. From 1954, the results of 
this study have been published on a regular basis. 


Part A of Table 11 shows imports from each 
Central or South American country for which the 
total exceeded $1 million in 1956 or 1957 and these 
are further classified as coming from the United 
States or the country credited; and it is evident 


that the effect of the departure from recording 
imports according to the country of consignment 
is uneven. Imports from the Commonwealth countries 
are but slightly affected; those from the oil-exporting 
countries of the Netherlands Antilles and Venezuela 
little more so; and those from the Latin American 
countries other than Venezuela substantially. These 
differences may be partly explained by the tariff 
clause which denies preferential treatment to 
imports from the Commonwealth which arrive in 
Canada via a nonmCommonwealth country; by the 
fact that shipping facilities are better between 
Canada and the West Indies than between Canada 
and other countries in the area, and by the fact 
that petroleum purchases are normally made in bulk 
and shipped directly to Canada by tanker or by 
tanker and pipeline. Part B of Table 11 lists all 
commodities imported from Central or South America 
which were valued at more than $1 million in 1956 
or 1957 and shows the value of these consigned 
from the United States and from the country credited 
respectively. There is again considerable variation 
among commodities and, in some cases, in indivi- 
dual commodities between the two years. This 
diversity in effect is further illustrated in Table 12, 
where imports are listed from six leading countries 
for 1957 and the first half of 1958. Although the 
modification to the system of recording imports 
on a country of consignment basis has resulted in 
significantly higher figures for a number of the 
Latin American countries, the import total for the 
United States has not been greatly affected; the 
effect on some individual commodities coming 
from the United States has been more considerable. 
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Reference Material Included In Preceding Issues 


Change in Classification of Exports of Uranium Ores and Concentrates (First Half Year, 1957, p 27) 
Imports from Central and South America (Calendar Year, 1956, p. 49) 
Alternative Classifications of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year, 1956, p. 42) 


Changes in the Structure of Canadian Imports, 1926-1954 (First Half Year, 1956, p. 31) 
Changes in the Structure of Canadian Exports, 1926-1954 (First Half Year, 1955, p. 27) 
The Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade (Calendar Year, 1954, p. 33) 


Export and Import Price and Volume Indexes, 1926-1953 (First Half Year, 1954, p. 23) 


Tariff Relations with Countries Distinguished in Canadian Trade Statistics (First Half Year, 1954, p. 33) 
Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade (First Half Year, 1953, p. 32) 
Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade (Calendar Year, 1952, p. 36) 


Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half Year, 1952, p. 34) 


Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year, 1949, p. 54) 


Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada,Vol. 1, Summary and Analytical. 
Tables 
Vol. Il, Exports 
Vol. Il, Imporis 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 

Exports.of Canadian Produce to Overseas Countries 
via the United States and via Canadian Ports, 
Calendar Year 1957. 

The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948. 

The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952. 

Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 - 


1954. 
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PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1954-58 


Other 
Year and All United United Common- Latin Others 
quarter Countries States Kingdom wealth? and America 
Ireland 
Domestic exports 

$’000 i $’000 $7000~—s*d| $000 $’000 ] $000 $’000 
Nf) Sas Ra ate ere eR RE dene bare See Bec 3, 881, 272 2, 317, 153 653, 408 203, 867 341, 335 | 186, 662 178, 847 
POSS, meczcesesieustccseacsssewiaeceresesese reer 4, 281, 784 2 ODI NOt: 769, 313 249, 929 376, 078 160, 830 166, 292 
PSDB rc ccconcasccussadisesstaitacssesvstoewertctvensess 4, 189, 746 2, 818, 655 812, 706 253, 360 527, 893 176, 436 200, 695 
PGW ae eects rccastasssavineeaci acu cytes coon eaters 4, 839, 094 2, 867, 608 737, 530 241, 516 549, 387 224, 659 218, 394 
BID See scence cc.hecctccerscareoavsuetudsccessuee 1Q 851, 025 526, 534 134, 683 37, 896 59, 175 38, 128 54, 609 
2Q 988, 879 594,005 149,911 57, 685 82, 390 56, 230 48, 657 
3Q 976, 654 581, 443 174, 331 51, 681 85, 473 46, 867 36, 859 
4Q 1, 064, 714 615, 171 194, 483 56, 604 114, 297 45, 437 38, 722 
OS Simca cscicsteseade ert eecee near ois 1Q 951, 349 566, 811 182, 802 53, 966 70, 591 38, 394 38, 785 
2Q 1, 080, 526 636, 317 2015823 64, 346 93, 646 39, 394 45, 001 
3Q iB ASS (pz) 661, 944 197, 991 73, 827 96, 747 43, 156 40, 106 
4Q Tson139 694, 271 186, 697 57, 791 115, 094 39, 886 42, 399 
DDD G tar aeccrascccuk cocass ai ve (senteteccecancceveeas 1Q POSS. 127 628, 414 179, 792 59, 425 93, 506 35, 698 38, 291 
2Q 1, 234, 798 716, 959 189, 170 73, 044 157, 449 44, 867 53, 309 
3Q 1, 248, 201 725, 644 ZLOOL2 60, 584 142, 654 43,142 57, 165 
4Q e271 .620 747, 637 224, 732 60, 307 134, 284 52, 730 51, 930 
OST 3 Povavecteuteostea A oeerevorestvseseanteews 1Q 1, 097, 203 643, 136 160, 505 55, 511 126, 435 55, 278 56, 338 
2Q 1, 1189, 937 712, 554 LUT, 975 61, 691 USB La) He 56, 478 49, 923 
3Q 1, 282, 691 767, 445 206, 901 Sooo 131, 888 57, 020 65, 007 
4Q 1, 269, 263 744, 474 193, 049 68, 984 159, 748 55, 883 47, 126 
DE Oe eek Soa ncasaeas teva eesnecectenuiemeotees 1Q 1, 070, 967 637, 783 156, 563 75, 444 114, 070 45, 533 41, 574 
2Q IS A eval 695, 328 210, ae 82, 563 186, 779 46, 659 45, 696 

1 
Total exports 

$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
1 he AE RRR tS CORR SC AENGSS EP RD, PRRR AREAS 3, 946, 917 2, 367, 439 658, 315 205, 396 345, 634 188, 297 181, 836 
UD 5S reer carer ee nto eee ace eee ee oe 4,351, 284 2, 612, 182 1713, 994 251, 493 383, 457 162, 160 167, 999 
GS 5 Glee rerse ce accccuear ec sicctaerestteen accents 4, 863, 143 2, 879, 014 818, 432 25D, 022 530, 918 LITE S73 202, 084 
NO aR pene Reena oi BBR) or ee 4, 934, 380 2, 941, 675 742, 687 245, 056 555, 286 226, 845 222, 831 
NOB Age amen, more actrees 1Q 866, 289 Doel 139, 889 38, 320 60, 848 39, 244 54, 810 
2Q 1,905, 024 607, 638 aly FB Ril 58, 073 82, 950 56, 316 48, 910 
3Q 993, 133 594, 785 175, 568 52, 009 86, 332 47, 048 37, 391 
4Q 1, 082, 471 627, 838 195, 721 56, 994 115, 505 45,688 40, 725 
DS Dust ee ok ee boat cee een Cee 1Q 966, 630 579, 765 183, 804 54, 333 12,033 38, 729 38, 966 
2Q 1, 096, 638 649, 041 202, 738 64, 691 94, 852 39, 687 45, 629 
3Q PLS STO 675, 713 199, 349 74, 180 100, 511 43, 490 40, 515 
4Q 1, 154, 258 107, 662 188, 103 58, 289 117, 061 40, 254 42, 889 
DD Gres creae teres ance estar, a cee cece 1Q 1,051, 464 641, 647 180, 932 60, 118 94, 101 35, 861 38, 804 
2Q 1, 252, 545 731, 909 190, 481 longae 157, 991 45, 093 53, 640 
3Q 1, 266, 728 740, 825 220, 711 60, 863 143, 497 43, 337 57, 495 
4Q 1, 292, 406 764, 633 226, 307 60, 910 135, 329 53, 082 52, 145 
LOD eer aeccioriceven ei otarone reesei 1Q 1, 118, 467 660, 867 161, 602 56, 277 127, 402 55, 662 56, 657 
2Q 1, 212, 047 730, 372 179, 387 62, 377 132, 360 SHS IH 50, 424 
3Q 1, 310, 634 788, 516 207, 268 56, 397 132, 645 57, 504 68, 304 
4Q i PAR OEP) 761,921 194, 429 70,005 162, 879 56, 553 47, 446 
TDDB cae ch tesvcrstanecentecedtuemersicaceree: 1Q 1, 091, 771 655, 592 157, O17, 75, 850 114, 656 45, 815 41, 940 
2Q 1, 289, 561 713, 325 Palate deal 83, 119 18) ei 47, 233 46, 372 


? Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1958 are included in the total for previous years. 
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TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters — Concluded 


Other 
Year and All United United Common- Latin 
quarter Countries States Kingdom wealth? and America Others 
ze Ireland 
Imports 
iar ’ » 
$000 $’000 ] $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
4,093, 196? 2,961, 3802 392,472? 182, 853 178,565 284,405 93,523 
4,712,370 3,452,178 400,531 210,010 204, 343 319, 256 126, 053 
5, 705,449 4,161,667 484,679 221,647 296,647 361, 850 178,960 
5,623,410 3,998,549 521, 958 240, 080 Shle4 alata 379, 907 170, 139 
LOB e arses tec oot ctuceoisvtesodevaoosteser's 1Q 925, 865 690,081 88,219 29, 247 31,608 10, 222 16,489 
2Q 1,124, 247? 812, 701? 115,910? 52,454 48,099 74,640 20, 443 
3Q 1,001, 226 707, 214 96,514 52,914 47,544 69, 464 21, 577 
4Q 1, 041, 858 751,384 91,829 48, 238 51,314 710,079 29,014 
LOS eee carves nacsnshateretss ctasarcisscsdvase 1Q 990, 710 745,674 85,433 35, 720 32,119 68, 222 23,543 
2Q 1, 218, 704 903,569 97, 449 59,417 50,576 79, 040 28,652 
3Q 1,216,655 878,431 110,558 57,934 53, 853 83, 255 32,624 
4Q 1, 286, 301 924,505 107, 090 56, 939 67, 795 88, 738 41, 233 
WOE Gea peer aes stsaaders cs Riaves sie davouresedes 1Q 152725210 961,474 97,795 39,161 46, 250 91, 307 36, 223 
2Q 1,573,050 Npalbist wie) 140,998 58, 794 82, 298 91,096 44, 093 
3Q 1,393, 898 981,257 124, 496 64, 752 80,680 93,162 49,550 
4Q 1,466,291 1,063, 165 121, 389 58, 940 87, 418 86, 285 49,094 
MD ieee cents Cored ecaeeskcestvactnatiseeradenses; EO 1,359, 310 1,029,277 113,741 41,848 ye ausyt 88, 041 29, 252 
2Q 1,545, 264 1,106, 742 146, 311 69, 154 88,594 98, 428 36 , 036 
3Q 1,396,050 960, 561 131,640 67, 388 84, '750 103,631 48,079 
4Q 1,322, 786 901,969 130, 265 61,691 82, 283 89,807 56,771 
LOO Gm erencov tencersacemisenascwetioaecn LQ 1, 189, 207 859, 225 116,170 36, 214 54,075 82,396 41,128 
2Q ios 1,380, 788 | 957,507 | 150,391 63,465 80,678 81,616 47,132 
Trade balance 
$’000 if $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 | $’000 | $’000 
-146, 280? - 593,941? +265, 843? +22, 543 +167, 070 - 96,108 +88, 313 
—361, 086 - 839,997 +373, 463 +41, 483 +179, 114 -157,096 +41, 946 
-842, 306 -1, 282,653 +333, 753 +33,676 +234, 272 -184,477 +23, 124 
-689, 030 -1,056,874 +220, 729 + 4,976 +242, 509 -153, 062 +52,692 
NODA reece ssigonecessqunceisassvsdcesaaieites 1Q - 59,576 - 152,904 + 47,670 + 9,073 + 29,240 - 30,978 +38, 322 
2Q -119, 223? - 205,062? ip Shy, eee + 5,619 + 34,851 - 18,324 +28, 467 
3Q - 8,094 - 112,429 + 79,054 - 905 + 38,788 = 22,415 + 9,813 
4Q + 40,613 - 123,546 +103, 892 + 8, 756 + 64,191 - 24,391 +11, 711 
MOB Dees cas cronavcecateoeesi aces voce vaneteeiassys 1Q — 24,080 - 165,908 + 98,370 +18,614 + 38,914 - 29,493 +15, 423 
2Q -122,065 - 254,528 +105, 289 + 5,274 + 44,276 - 39,353 +16,977 
3Q — 82,898 - 202,718 + 88,791 +16, 246 + 46,657 - 39,765 + 7,890 
4Q -132, 042 - 216,842 + 81,013 + 1,350 + 49,267 - 48,484 + 1,655 
LS DGB ideees cabsccceorecey rete fei SEE 1Q -220, 746 - 319,827 + 83,138 +20, 957 + 47,852 - 55,446 + 2,581 
2Q -320,505 - 423,862 + 49,483 +14, 638 + 75,692 - 46,003 + 9,547 
3Q -127,170 - 240,433 + 96,215 - 3,889 + 62,817 - 49,825 + 7,944 
4Q -173, 885 - 298,532 +104, 918 + 1,970 + 47,911 - 33,204 +3,0D2 
MOM rmerscbeckire siverssdissecegnsieasseatoscouss 1Q -240, 843 - 368,411 + 47,861 +14, 429 + 70,251 - 32,379 +27, 405 
2Q -333,217 - 376,370 + 33,076 - 6,777 + 43,766 - 41,301 +14, 388 
3Q - 85,416 - 172,046 + 75,627 -10,990 + 47,895 — 46,128 +20, 225 
4Q — 29,554 - 140,048 + 64, 164 + 8,313 + 80,596 - 33,254 -— 9,325 
DOM setter cases ceseietaus<; here vesestsves 1Q - 97,436 - 203,633 + 41,748 +39, 636 + 60,581 - 36,581 + 813 
2Q - 91,227 -— 244,181 i= + 61,364 +19,654 +107, 078 — 34,383 - 7159 
ah aie | 


1 Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1958 are included in the total for previous years. 

2 The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded in the second quarter by an amount estimated 
at not less than$40 million(some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United King- 
dom). The trade balance was affected by the same amount. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 


Country 


North America: 
United States 


St. Pierre and Miquelon ..........csccccscsvevseeseees 


Greenland 


Total, North America .............. eonseenenxee 


Central America and Antilles: 


BO PIINUG . sactvac sei diveveveyunswavnevescsvcadehvenr<bunsyaiicneni™ 
SECIS HONGUIRS: cseccutevecucssvosscessesevvecvesveaesy 
BAD EIIES © <coscsprcecutandvapdvenvacheciausdiyoavdray setuebeseane 
West IndieS Federation ........ccccecccscssseereeees 

SAE UAGOS: ssoctccesiesenssnsavnatevadedsestueedeusavieneccva 

REALIST CCL as vecbbesteeevdbude Coinaudnecvsvapvencensivetines ee 

Leeward and Windward Islands ............ 

EATOGC ANC LODEALO) swcstecvenvavesnonrstecdevncbe 
American Virgin ISIANS .........0scssevesessscooss 
GOSEE RICE iecweesccstvwasshiwscaussdeoususcossucivucentvence 
COED ibeye cab Gstrabeteeees civous Conetaved dvsenucesy couse seetve deg mh 
Dominican REPUblic: ....c.scssecscssecessseivsess shes 
I NSE VERCOE © sie cakwsnnnvek cin duudessheneveyndetignendensvenie 
BEONCH WESU INGLES | cxxewescsesssenscncaswieciacysences 
RGUBCENTAL A). sav cuceucsoveasvavusdsveucuantsusodsinekeessaesads 
TEAS Poth wa xa cep crear Ve cvataunesdutecds chunyeeesvonetenae tau ened 
Honduras ..... VrctePVecreldesivyvsctesuaurvvis ewsastelteve si’ 
NGGHETIANGS “ANELILES) Crescssserasmsscrececscressavace 
INE CHES 9 av veedsaversachuaveuiucncncdicexesavisatvarswoustis 
PETIA esterucbueecwnccdusulsuoeesssrenvaceonavosssc¥entcievies 
POEMS ACO cesetag sitetsunenetvinesscscencvaccssisecusuiectec 

Commonwealth Countries ..........sccesssesseres 

GLEN COUNGITES) suassecovsderuccauuvinenssevercsdivave 


Total, Central America and Antilles 


South America: 
FSP ECE SAY) GHULELIG: ie cevensanccchsvuesenpsanestncewmedeas anus 
Falkland Islands 
PUR CHULIA ‘sccsstestiveressdesvesesvsns sduivudsoneunesadduvectavs 
ESOLUVAG | sos nvecasvveratrerpanecbasereevvrssuenosederengitectaitnvs 


7 LID) twadunlduecipuaaanane rikecoluaseecessanceveedentaceknoescadcrces 


Uruguay 


NV GHEAITELA -aeveeccristecesssctsa bab slecsurstuvetes pesvencsstuek 


Commonwealth Countries ..c...ccerccsrcccceecees 
Other Countries 


Total, South America .........sccccoesensees 


1 Less than $500.00. 


TABLE WW. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 
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1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Jan. - June | July - Dec. 


ie 


Jan. - June | July - Dec. 


Jan. - June July - Dec. 


$7000 


1, 203, 128 
547 

709 

at 


1, 204, 416 


~ nm RR 
b& 
i) 
N 
i 
— 


$’000 


1, 356, 215 
674 

673 

59 


1, 357, 621 


$000 


1, 345, 374 
1, 741 

661 

59 


1, 347, 835 


1, 296 
109 
1,082 
16, 484 
( 2,070) 
( 8,527) 
€ 2, 116) 
( 5, 640) 
65 

1, 355 
6, 785 
2, 438 
1, 203 
1 

1, 344 
1, 493 
388 

17, 967 
643 
797 

2, 304 
5, 694 


20, 833 
42, 483 


63, 316 


$’000 


1,473, 281 
1, 387 

138 

alii by 


1,475, 523 


1, 604 
139 

1, 221 
20, 368 
( 2, 651) 
( 8, 695) 
(CO Pip) 
( 6,851) 
65 

1, 388 
8, 586 
2, 547 
1,092 
10 

1, 659 
1, 424 
480 

21, 418 
706 
605 

5, 444 
4,727 


23, 333 
50, 151 


73, 484 


$000 


1, 355, 690 
1,963 

946 

0 


1, 338, 599 


$’000 


1, 511, 918 
846 

780 

76 


1, 513, 620 


1, 670 
162 

1, 330 
22, 974 
( 2,766) 
(11, 654) 
( 2, 202) 
( 6, 352) 
53 

1, 203 
9, 489 
2, 578 

1, 100 
25 

1, 681 
1, 109 
484 

19, 848 
700 

783 

9, 865 
6, 908 


26, 136 
55, 826 


81, 962 


Jan.- June 


$000 


1, 333, 112 
342 
782 
104 


1, 334, 339 


1, 639 
116 

1, 303 
17, 301 
( 1,957) 
( 7,845) 
( 2,046) 
( 5, 453) 
59 

1, 453 
1, 845 
2, 767 
149% 
8 

2, 265 
1, 228 
589 

17, 590 
891 
972 

3, 088 
6, 429 


20, 358 
46, 355 


66, 713 


iw Ty ye ee 
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TABLE Il. Direction of Trade ~- Domestic Exports — Continued 


45 


Country 


1955 


1956 


1957 


ab 


1958 


Jan. - June 


July - Dec. 


July - Dec, 


Jan. -June 


July - Dec. 


Jan, - June 


North-Western Europe: 


HOMELO AOKI NS COMMS ee. .<coscsescuvescnsoodoees- fesse seses 


J RISC oe ee 
Belgium and ee 
Denmark . 

France .. 


ae Federal Republic On etree 
Nees eT ares ere ettee sn csc sc ancvecesceseccedengscteressteaieos 
LACS ET eel Sere 8 7 Pe 
PNEUHETIQDOS) sr. rrecniecssscvavesasreabelaeeiecoscseess 
INQRWAY orsissctcvesibenehs cosas olen ccsusnadcdttones sovess saves 
PSM cere ees sretetic occ sned soases voceektttieetosvaxbevse 
SSPE SOTLA TIC nc ce cece nes ccabsens esses ccnscteaseacederss oaens 

Commonwealth Countries ..........c:csc8: 


Other Countries . 


Total, NisthcWeatern Percpel 


Southern Europe: 
Gibraltar .. 


BGEOOC Olam ovegs ss cots savag tay sas catas aneete os snaaeasaCouaaeanens 
MEER Stes rcer ach ce reece Nes ics ance endno ends cave ceeseOanetcsenee 
POMEL BIRR ese aa casos cores cctecuouscresuececsts caesceowin'aeg 
Azores and Madeirs ............0.cssccccersrcserseses 


Spain .. 


Eastem Europe: 


PAND Sad Ga oe oot ooo ceatasnas su coec steep ns Aas nage cs poaves cae 
BU PAPI cc epcse: be ovangs cascccasccansvases censsunsse ssoetseoese 
WZECHOSLOVAKLES secon cs exes cneeccvcsesnoe sense vecvoser’s 
Oba sort ccabecericaaeasovavsisicc socwaspste vast onus om 
GOTMANY SSA SECEN ie cevecenenscrcrosiccreasusiresenscorses 
AUN OLY voce aecares so sas shescs ce sees svenonesenupOeareoiecsas ec 


Poland -. 
ROUMANIA cicseeresecscesss 


U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania.. 


Yugoslavia .. 


Total, Eastern noes aise seldeaveseclss sanecss 


Middle East: 


RCO Mere re ces ce oreo neste as Coed SiGe ou Usa abrece vrwvce'coee> 
VAP EREE GD tr cne sie ccne sles ctcciscescsctisebsieslseaclseselenien cane'eslecsnces 
JAG 8 Fins acecésnenesacatbun “cuca a ne poaL a poNtocac eaaceratcc 


Ethiopia 
TAN costs sesteooies 


MES teee ero oce ceo aercescee tts acetates coer tattancoasteceses 
PESTO lines eee cate sooo ekg dais Maas sear sscacecs so ae an se acceeessess 
RESTA ATICa miseevstts es ooestooescrra nvccseretsrseerens 
RBCS ase ccs ec scotia bs rons os vc ececd sone usrcemcon cleanses 
MER ATIO LA: craton sen esas wis edsa so cied aves ena leas 
LOU IRYC fs ender conaa cose cccea nc Cou IDE DOO DEP Co aa Soa 
PAGER een as sn reer aon sneclecencustacwiatedengerecenss 


Turkey .. 


Prerenaweutth Countries . 
UME RO OUTCILOS: cnc cccvcreicash ecccreseccesneascseres 
Total, Middle Fast ............:cccce 


1 Less than $500.00. 


Raaicpneeetth Countries . Paate 
PR ETICOUNETE CS ae rac seecsad ce sneeaecdteeterodensvsaes 
Total, Southern Europe ..................... 


$000 


384, 625 
1, 293 
24, 058 
1, 274 
19, 984 
39, 108 
237 

6, 375 
20, 538 
20, 543 
3,525 
15, 249 
384, 625 
152, 186 
536, 810 


$000 


384, 688 
4, 732 
29, 326 
1, 898 
22, 579 
51, 643 
268 

6, 433 
27, 151 
26, 488 
4, 097 
10, 391 
384, 688 
185, 004 
569, 692 


Sensei 
$’000 


368,961 
1,926 
25,815 
1, 280 
25, 502 
53,941 
153 
4,754 
21, 064 
26, 753 
3, 063 
16,950 
368, 961 
181, 201 
530, 162 


106 

1, 318 
1, 501 
18, 223 
601 
102 
2,921 
1, 424 
23, 348 
24, 772 


104 
11, 352 
1, 285 
1, 457 
WER BO! 
16, T70 
123 
18, 000 
157 
51, 161 


$'000 


443, 745 
3, 288 
32, 037 
2, 236 
27, 654 
80, 157 
139 

5, 390 
33, 495 
30, 929 
4, 831 
16, 585 
443, 745 
236, 743 
680, 488 


J 


$’000 


338, 481 
3, 333 
27, 470 
1, 690 
32,731 
65, 213 
112 

5, 031 
29, 546 
27, 214 
5, 247 
17, 268 
338, 481 
214, 855 
553, 336 


376 
24, 887 
13 

10, 713 
169 
351 

86 

12, 515 


$’000 


399, 049 
3, 379 
32, 932 
1, 842 
24, 175 
86, 726 
159 

3, 368 
40, 303 
28, 334 
6, 864 
tite! 
399, 049 
236, 458 
635, 508 


1 
116 
643 
564 
1 


$’000 


366, 858 
3,119 
38, 365 
1,829 
26, 385 
97, 184 
150 
3,310 
39, 256 
29, 401 
5, 124 
17, 844 
366, 858 
262, 565 
629, 423 


102 
133 

2, 958 
14, 653 
768 
118 

2, 844 
835 
21, 341 
22,176 


1 
42 
625 
903 

1 


46 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Country 
Jan. -June July - Dec. Jan,-June | July - Dec. Jan. - June July - Dec. Jan. - June 
: $7000 $'000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
Other Asija: 
Ceylon ye cesveccseverss agondedsidedes savasyaccesteseonenente sds 1,654 POT 1,903 1, 438 2, 243 970 4,085 
3, 779 3,474 3, 387 3,639 4, 254 3,341 3, 268 
9,044 15, 625 16,074 9, 640 10, 086 18,905 45,378 
1, 690 15732 2,261 1,653 1, 742 1,574 17565) 
2,547 3, 655 5,918 4, 584 5, 579 5, 816 9,497 
8 45 96 31 77 110 64 
it 13 11 3 21 67 14 
238 242 44 244 74 170 306 
China, except Taiwan 1,002 14 438 1,989 313 L079 4,311 
Taiwan 796 431 367 384 170 878 584 
Indo-China 157 180 356 190 695 325 85 
Indonesia: s.clavisrerstecsarsoaes pas potoavasreteescetersccusves 383 561 435 808 888 745 948 
AD ADIME 8, ccncasghacsceanvaedrewecesacvavaatseearesrerereasess 45, 313 45, 580 55, 487 72, 383 64, 749 74, 403 48,777 
KEQRO AU cos svicsoverstavcatesnessressospaceusseceretitosuvansrenesss 2, 637 4,877 1, 894 970 4, 284 3,018 2,000 
PHU PIN CS) -aeevetesvansccsosevevecsnarssbersvendestatecetos 9, 793 8, 343 Lineskexs) 10, 205 8, 518 9,022 5, 483 
POLbUPUCSCLASIA tg scssscecoteessccsceveresevectersasvanvse 66 108 238 216 301 160 149 
Pall ANG Fee eecvtevesensdesienscscps csccunsoeteaeseee atone tens 963 911 1,025 1,129 917 638 
Commonwealth Countries 18, 722 25, 547 29, 639 20, 986 23,982 30, 715 63, 856 
OUHErCOUNPICS! “coccssesencecccvecnsasenoneratsnucneds 61, 770 61,313 68, 036 88,417 81, 744 90, 781 63, 846 
Total, Other ASia ............cccsccessssescosrees &, 492 86, 860 97, 674 109, 404 105, 723 121,498 127, 702 
Other Africa: | 
British WASteAthlOa: acssscconsscecccoomtesctetacenis 170 245 497 291 324 
Mauritius and Seychelles  ........cccsssesesesesness at ag 19 89 45 101 37 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland) <....:scccocesscsanscoccoses 1, 895 2,428 2,414 2, 265 2els 2, 743 2, 381 
Wuxorncof SOUL AGICae cccssesecesecrserereoescess 29, 855 26,171 36, 060 28, 556 25, 596 22, 845 29, 613 
Other British South Africa .... 1 4 4 2 1 z 4 
GAINDU AN we cccteccasenqroszssaseuseatissccsesussctscantaeasanysses 29 48 38 22 5 8 ta 
GUAT EES cca ravavcecsus ceovesbervase suncsecncatnrs evaca ssetnves 427 1,034 514 967 692 562 473 
Nigeria .......s00 366 524 358 392 1, 381 129 130 
Sierra Leone 263 335 368 246 299 194 296 
Other British West Africa 21 12 24 16 1 13 1 
Belgian Congo 1,851 1, 683 1,391 1,395 1, 250 ale, Pers} 1, 480 
French Africa 7147 429 505 532 501 363 618 
ISTH eT AR cespeececetees 1,075 Loo 42 1, 739 1,473 80 312 
MAGA SAS CAT. ci tsiccscexsssoscsustoctes ssncsereseentesavontess 38 33 18 29 24 iff 12 
MOROCCOY sca ctiessertaNentssustesssavocecsisuvccnatrsivcttevei05 7181 1,010 rep Ke) 518 455 278 901 
Portuguese, Mast Atrica y..cccs.cscsssescesvcotereenese 1174 870 1, 191 1,006 1, 262 877 684 
Portuguese West Africa ........ Seatieeecweeetoneets 168 106 96 iy 105 114 134 
ANALY ALS LAGS pec catcecechsecsiecscoreeie cee taseaes 0 0 0 3 0 0 1 
Sianis NAALMica weet tecntt.te crestor sietretiiees 2 ) 1 10 6 9 5 
Commonwealth Countries .......cesceseseaes 33, 130 30, 884 39,969 32, 800 30,740 26, 885 33, 269 
Other Countries 5, 836 By El 4,754 5, 310 5, 074 3, 104 4,141 
Total, Other Africa 38, 965 36, 397 44, 723 38, 111 35, 814 29, 989 37,411 
Oceania: 
AUIS EhALLAW ccortescrersuvescasecuerocssesscsttietaresiecovoncen 28, 267 30, 215 24,030 Pee (ale 25,034 23, 849 26, 479 
299 756 455 666 324 255 445 
10, 444 11, 900 9, 279 8, 716 8,016 8, 948 Traus 
82 2 61 Bra 46 67 12 
287 190 PAE 205 203 183 191 
1,920 2,004 2, 294 15565 1, 850 1,901 1,082 
158 i fy 19 133 101 108 712 
Commonwealth CountrieS ..........csscesessees 39,091 42, 874 33, 824 33, 156 33, 420 30, 119 34, 316 
Other Countries 2805 Pay siti! 2, 650 1,904 2, 154 2,192 1, 345 
Total, Oceania 41, 457 45, 244 36,474 35,060 35, 574 33, 311 35, 661 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ................. 496, 560 509, 873 496, 676 559, 246 450, 651 519, 997 521, 554 
Total, United States and Dependencies ...... 1, 211, 001 1,363, 727 1, 355, 246 1, 481, 159 1, 365, 378 1, 521, 736 1,341,096 
Wotal vA |Commteies ec cecccscsesscsosceassscscanccstses 2,031, 875 2,249, ms | 2, 269, 925 2, 519, 821 | 2, 287, 140 2, 551, 954 2, 338, 288 


* Less than $500.00. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE—FIRST HALF YEAR 


TABLE III. Direction of Trade — Imports 


1956 


1958 


1957 
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1958 


Country 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North America: 
RMItedtStAL eS er Memes wtodcr. Se, cs here oct 1, 649, 243 1, 802, 935 2,117,244 2, 044, 423 2,136, 019 1, 862, 530 1, 816, 732 
REESE Wee PRN cath We osndes sci ceti ntsc vack oa cep gioees 1, 824 2,108 toss 2, 254 1,691 2, 928 il AUR! 
St. Pierre and MIQuelON .cccci.cccsccsceceoeseveoress 10 42 17 21 31 60 8 
GROG LI N ene ee rtet es ANG rane r Tvsiewevebendeovdsbaeees tf 6 5 5 5 50 1 
Total, North America ...............0..0..0... 1, 651, 084 1, 805, 092 2,118, 805 2, 046, 701 2,137, 745 1, 865, 570 1, 818, 446 
Central America and Antilles: 
SOP INILA Ett Oe heres aa. Sea Sst cuvtvevenudicaveasessaneerk 139 119 129 144 99 148 140 
UTTAR DU OUGUIA Sy tase cateisecesceriacevenedaserss -ovrness 38 126 91 80 154 56 78 
SINT As Mee acy ancy cesasecket-ceyawas “asaeee der? 148 124 130 91 47 120 132; 
West Indies Federation ............cccccceeeeeees 18, 475 17, 624 19, 209 23, 302 31, 627 26, 803 27, 099 
RSE COS Mate at ating costae erst soc cehawuvercansee eee (4, 018) (4, 218) (a 985) ( 2,649) ( 2, 808) ( 4, 820) (25163); 
PIA LETT GEE No Jy, ne ae La eee ra (7, 514) (8, 053) (10, 562) (14, 071) (20, 432) (19, 778) (18, 769) 
Leeward and Windward Islands .............. (4, 195) ( 661) ( 1,419) ( 774) ( 1, 888) ( 499) ( 1,334) 
SPRIIGAG ANG! TODAZO! ca ccssacceeccsessuvacsoteves (5, 148) (4, 692) ( 5, 243) ( 5, 808) ( 6, 499) (aS 7.06) ( 4, 833) 
AAMETICAN VATGINTISIANGS: <.c...c.ssvercevserercssees _) 0 0 0 5 : 
Costa Rica 3,018 2, 930 1 23 2, 662 3, 952 4, 654 3, 079 
(Obi OPE A erere ee ce toe een 5, 800 4, 225 7,543 4, 736 6, 461 7, 405 5, 583 
Dominican Republic 1, 167 362 870 476 417 857 1, 905 
Ma VAG OR acer Clee sive scunsebagass sooo ve ncsesest 2,120 842 844 289 584 728 659 
French West AuGiCs....scic cease vee oi eateeee i 157 Z 0 0 0 0 
(ELT EY 2) EY siese Pip ot eat Ona orate eee eee 3, 002 1, 543 1,976 1,251 2, 380 1, 090 1,695 
TEESE hs lapis Reece or Oar eee 692 905 953 730 625 869 775 
LOMA ULAS corres fetes ces tee een aot etv eases 609 1, 057 PA PAB 4, 788 3, 234 1, 341 2, 808 
\MIESGIOC! Beas eoenl Ae) oii ANN nnn een ie Bee eee 10, 207 18, 607 32,397 9, 302 9, 438 11, 675 17, 352 
Wethetiands Antilles 22) v5 Acai cco: 12, 544 18,178 Gf Pil 20, 998 13, 468 25, 801 14, 733 
ANU CATA PUI eerie ctasen sivenos lenin ends adalesteaiiss cesnss 344 1, 085 486 169 206 349 2,538 
LSeru OETA cry arin SrA CAE ORE ARES CE REPEA OPA SCO 4,133 4, 904 5, 383 2,202 3,226 3,972 4, 061 
IPHETCOMRICO eerie hewceeey carieeenrityavsce to rece 359 735 474 580 428 544 498 
Commonwealth Countries .................00 18, 800 17, 993 19, 558 23, 617 31, 928 PAE SEAT ( 27, 449 
GENCE COUNUTIOS © stszy corcceseneseesnanereces seares 43, 996 55, 530 W1,9 70 48, 183 44, 423 59, 285 55, 688 
Total, Central America and Antilles 62, 796 73, 523 91,127 TM, 801 16, 351 86, 411 83, 137 
South America: 
SEIULGSIN ULAR orcs seccccecreeesvectoceeceasss suaecceseress 5, 372 12, 935 5, 509 14, 989 8,017 12, 986 6, 646 
POIRIANG ISIANAS er cscrceees trees ee 0 0 0 0 : 0 Zz 
IASC OMGING feo re ee coroners. decacue tere caesrocea a 1, 834 2, 580 1, 938 2, 688 2, 003 2, 700 2,196 
SOLVER: cis sacccseco the ree cite ene hecaati mans doton rece ok 3 16 59 29 32 116 70 
12, 612 18,135 16, 200 18, 632 16, 002 19, 323 12, 939 
232 18 515 1,189 1,411 211 662 
9,171 13, 049 12,529 LON527 9, 260 8, 930 8, 390 
2, 949 aweoo ARPT PA 2, 226 1, 641 ya fo 1, 733 
: 0 0 0 0 0 0 
96 141 86 56 82 196 170 
PRT eee ee ee Mca it onic calcu nreawevtar oreuebavaectiansed: 306 563 1, 067 1,699 1, 584 eens 587 
BSL Ny ee Weare Meese A vaawbacaascuseteteelce sh npoaate 1, 243 2, 403 1,538 2, 387 1,652 2,247 1, 239 
MPEG Yo yet ccc edecce sans 266 217 500 657 432 377 139 
Venezuela 88, 700 98, 577 93, 263 115, 138 123, 500 124, 645 96, 669 
Commonwealth Countries ............eee 5, 372 12, 935 5, 509 14, 989 8, 017 12, 986 6, 647 
OHS T COUNET CS F.28: fede cthies cease cr etecntoncesens os 117, 413 137, 936 129, 966 155, 230 157, 599 162, 746 124, 793 
Total, South America ..................0.. 122, 785 150, 872 135, 475 170, 218 165, 615 175, 733 131, 441 


1 Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE Ill. Direction of Trade — Imports — Continued 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Country 


= 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Jan. - June 


July- Dec. 


Jan. - June 
a 


July - Dec. 


Jan, - June 


July - Dec. 


Jan, - June 


North-Western Europe: 

nite d Kang dom sa cusscscsseceeesseesoehasestesstearans 
ANIS UTA tac ceatdesanv nds tanecanctcavaslenaues ccanetghe sence 
Belgium and Luxembourg ..........cceecceceees 
PIGTUMATKY concsteeromees cote sc es anecanascachusesanchedanseees 

PAN COs cccossanntanenspyttacstauatenbank 
Germany, Federal Republic ............:seee 
POOLE virctamn case snesseos ts steabeesteccacsncterstanesities 
Are) Brice ccc rcestattarsoves Novestcvesesecavantacvoas eencens 
INGEN Grands ieos-titesre -csecd.2 es essscuteicenseareeeia 
INGE WAY Geacee ceverccasceorene ceonensessecsaceaarvavencnss aati 
SW GOI xt occcc seas oo cacncuatavenestuscaccoscacseceecasenenes’ 
Switzerland istered tesccsssnssarncerecctancuetessees 
Commonwealth Countries ........-..csees 
OGher Countrie sicc. a vecceasseascssreves <p cc se eceneee 
Total, North-Western Europe ............ 


Southern Europe: 

GRD PELG A cs races davies evasion tues cdassci sabe seer acstesuvansts 
WE eases oe cc ace sncsie coheed cateuseinoccncescoombereme reas esas. 
GRECO Crain cceties CBR cchtesccsssnerss cea ameetettvsnnn 
GEMS? caevesccocecscees Sttriasst stds asesuucnduvatee ae ateesdess 
OF RUG Ol esc cc cee cc thea ths ap cascasatiepscnssdecteerttahecweas’ 
AZONES ANG MAdeiTa .ccicccesc cece oss Seesseeeacdeests 
PBEM GE rere ncteecsen crcerentee sete tacni cn, <nedeqdeemeune ceatawens 
Commonwealth Countries ...........cses00+ 
Other Countries tec. accssccesevcss tee sect sere 
Total, Southern Europe .................4- 


Eastern Europe: 

SAT DAI a oct cacate ete tetces neers teaser a ese saan came cores 
TUG APUG teoce. cerns cassieasies ve asencs ceed staracaccecacses 
OZECHOSIOVARLA civvcccnenstecsassssseneccressbotsccecedrs 
PN TaN ica resec cette osoug, cetecinsteteecuossavancumnzsesans sus 
GOTMADY A GASLOTN itp ca.cvescusessscseiscassrorsepecsses 
RUN DALY) ccs cccasacscoscenss crecercacscacesesecsstosessetase as 
POV dl gicccssiccntornaceossbccagacst cesses occunedisee cesacs <7 
PROUD GUIS access tievsevcesn es cosssesses coevencesscncssasvans 
U.S.S.R., Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania .... 
NAIBOSTE Vi aircssctavcvscesccncneas sastaneverciasectssneteanas 

Total, Eastern Europe ............-.....:++ 


Middle East: 

PLOT oir nc connate cat en create cn coe ve o-oo xcveeea cen above 
AT GUD Bence sxevcd ace teh sate ace eves cused ees aeeeeeewneees ces 

FUEL OD LG tecaceesuacaectanteen oeasteres esr 
DNs cee ccac sccactnes depths sae egcsac esos stuteemeraathenies 
PAG tecsarsccsesececeneeeieertoereesy eer ee 
USEPA OLE coh ccsecocacasvaactaces ai dneccerasveccens meer acces 
Wallan Atrice seve hess sont serceetetcest renee: 
SOLON o cecers ceeccsnestandsatertt tac stiecncecs ones 
TFOD ATION vcs ccccususnettmeerantecs oersh cs svcemseetnccaree cee 
MRD YB, cicts cans cece cence ceccccsvatssscerccastntenere neue 
UBT Fess: se coaces caceteabastenet ve oycocoee oorsttesseae < 
BAYER ooscece chs onctvese cuseacubestetsignsy ax cecsstacaneoarecseote 
"TUL Ys ccas sensscvcctemnecen sets sienas cv seescoridithecaesers 
Commonwealth Countries ..............:0. 
Omer Countries’ sc.ceaccrcerusecctvacesncesecwesues 
Total, Middle Fast ..............:0.:cee 


* Less than $500.00. 


$000 


182, 883 
1, 303 
11, 833 
1, 614 
10, 390 
21, 752 
6 

169 

8, 660 
1,001 
5, 260 
8, 298 
182, 883 
70, 287 
253, 169 


$’000 


217, 648 
1, 406 
17, 218 
2, 655 
14, 626 
33, 851 
2 

167 

12, 291 
1, 365 
6, 892 
11, 067 
217, 648 
101, 540 
319, 189 


40 

156 

11, 774 
1, 120 
113 

3, 440 
41 

16, 602 
16, 642 


$’000 


238, 793 
1, 848 
22, 613 
2, 668 
14, 752 
39, 117 
4 

256 

10, 501 
1, 238 
7, 045 
10, 202 
238, 793 
110, 242 
349, 035 


$’000 


245, 886 
2, 065 
30,115 
3, 516 
17, 848 
90, 231 
5 

159 

13, 275 
2, 542 
10, 258 
12, 099 
245, 886 
142, 115 
388, 001 


32 

154 

14, 882 
1, 232 
84 

2, 607 
32 

18, 960 
18, 992 


$’000 


260, 052 
2,055 
23, 822 
3, 163 
16, 981 
45, 410 
6 

318 
11,619 
1, 573 
8, 767 
11, 148 
260, 052 
124, 862 
384, 914 


6 

35 

195 

12, 963 
1,013 
59 

2, 880 
41 

17, 109 
17, 151 


$’000 


261, 906 
2, 376 
20, 244 
5, 453 
19, 202 
52, 236 
41 

901 

13, 777 
1, 572 
6, 801 
13, 512 
261, 906 
136, 116 
398, 022 


31, 565 
31,579 


$000 


266, 560 
2, 258 
13, 489 
3, 517 
14, 720 
46, 215 
8 

572 

12, 717 
1, 204 
6, 356 
12, 780 
266, 560 
113, 836 
380, 397 


39 

29, 238 
162 

18 
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4 Less than $500.00. 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
Country 4 eee 
| Jan.- June July- Dec. i Jan.- June July -Dec, Jan.- June July -Dec. Jan.- June 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 | $’000 $’000 $’000 
Other Asia: | 
OY LON tev csn toevektrattc +s iaveveaensstcoaeteet es 7,901 7, 680 7, 826 8, 738 Sse 7,185 6,113 
Hong Kong 3,051 2, 824 3, 082 2,617 3, 461 Origa 4, 283 
ELC lel ares stent ote evidcs ssucvok tent eet wks vcs cacuactustos 18, 608 16, 539 16, 029 14, 869 Vey ig 13, 475 13, 441 
Malaya alid Singapore .........cccscessesssceccesseee 13, 569 15, 241 14, 575 13, 893 14, 123 US PaaS 8, 887 
LEA OG ES EET Ta Ral oo a BEE 339 477 661 §45 302 202 292 
Other British East Indies wo. eesesceeeee 42 29 56 66 42 18 29 
Afghanistan = 6 0 0 0 0 0 
Burma #{ 9) 3 1 1 9 2 
China, except Taiwan 1,824 1, 301 4, 317 1, 404 3, 609 1, 695 2, 808 
Taiwan 78 14 63 49 55 138 46 
Sil 141 12 4 1 6 2 
806 195 452 691 591 374 145 
13, 905 22, 813 28, 987. 31, 839 29, 558 32, 047 29, 791 
221 259 2 6 30 5 22 
962 1,065 1, 245 il ADR: 2, 662 1, 314 1, 629 
IPOFUNE CS Cn ASUS ces lcexsioacsacestvescaascavstexesaes 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
UNM ATIC OER, Meeece Mettnces. sos cast becte Merits sanneescsues 504 638 552 551 389 241 264 
Commonwealth Countries ............ceeeee 43, 511 42, 789 42, 229 40, 918 41, 433 37, 933 33, 045 
GirM ers Cp UMUrle sa .c.-c.cteemeees mete eveccssasceee 18, 339 26, 494 35, 629 Bon T6T 36, 897 35, 825 34, 710 
Total, Other ASia ou... eee cseeseees 61, 849 69, 284 77, 858 76, 686 78, 329 13, 159 67, 756 
Other Africa: 
BELGISD, WAST AMIGA. .vcsc,scessansncccessassetecoree 4,455 2, 834 Sea 1, 868 3, 006 
Mauritius and Seychelles ....cccssecsseseeveeeee 5, 042 S216 1, 567 6, 191 2, 165 8, 113 1, 148 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland ou... cccesscseesees 106 378 167 553 528 567 7123 
WmiONTOn SOULRCAITICA c..c.ccsc-sacasseressressevare 2, 566 3, 689 Sele, 5, 189 3, 329 3, 530 2), pop 
Other British South Africa : 2 2 6 7 . 2 
CANT DLE Beers sn cares Serasaacesecscersasesseantngesssoveevescecee » 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
GUA a eee eeeccocessaetsecescceseeneasctastsasanesstcees sstseeg 1, 488 2, 287 1, 270 2, 793 3, 047 2, 942 1, 787 
INU SOP Attract satan ce catancelcoteccpecvactesscautascsvsseseacase 742 116 648 338 1,061 1, 294 1,191 
PSE EBA WIS C OM Cir rae ctecs se cka adit scossavace facieccasaisestcca 6 2 18 0 5 4 1 
Other Sritish West Africa ........eccecesovecssexes 0 0 0 0 z 1 
SCLRLANT ONL Olt, ce Miyesnacctesvessovayonaeevew ve scentve 1, 648 1, 025 595 2, 149 1, 475 1,863 270 
Beteh AI CaM, Pattee. csccc.ncseecccseeeeetsceseseorasrer 1, 304 1,963 1719 1, 296 858 1, 417 702 
0 214 273 168 0 €{ u 
1 13 22 16 11 12 23 
82 113 53 143 111 181 85 
Portuguese: MastrAirica i iiccssoscccvaveceosee 24 104 239 131 17 24 li 
POrlUgUeSEIWESt AITICA ic. ccciccteceascssvseeseee 21 23 42 52 0 33 2 
anarysISlAnG’S Fee vveccas.ougccssetsetevonncesncsoxeeee 15 10 13 11 10 10 2 
SPANISH) ALMIC AN listiczssesosasecatvotesstetsecssosnsoncetes i6 0 0 2 0 i) 
Commonwealth Countries ............::eee 9, 950 14, 586 11, 340 17, 904 Lope257, 18, 320 10,072 
Other Countries Sabi! 3, 464 2,017 3, 966 2, 484 3, 547 1, 094 
Total, Other Africa 13, 061 18, 051 13, 357 21, 870 15, 741 21, 867 11, 166 
Oceania: 
OMS EMAILED Tee tatcictcdussinsscesonrstibss vise cossesntscsecuree 8, 454 17, 841 8, 729 17, 581 8,010 20, 718 12, 579 
Fiji TG LY 3, 399 2, 055 4,212 1,714 5, 504 2, 468 
New Zealand Th PRP 5, 094 8, 215 4, 106 6, 247 By Se) 6, 611 
Other British Oceania 0 0 0 142 0 0 160 
French Oceania 0 0 0 a 0 19 = 
Hawaii 1, 253 2, 052 1, 996 2, 378 1, 740 2, 263 Delis 
United States Oceania ........... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Commonwealth Countries If PAE 26, 335 19,000 26, 040 V57 oun 31, 745 21, 818 
PMT COUN OS ns teviscscevervsrsecvonctdvenseTuens 17253 2,052 1, 996 2, 378 1, 740 2, 282 2, 1%3 
PPOtAL OCCAMIA TT, <cosucccocevecscescvecesssecensss 18, 546 28, 387 20, 996 28, 418 17, 711 34, 026 23, 991 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ................. 277, 850 332, 355 336, 492 369, 419 370, 376 390, 083 365, 667 
Total, United States and Dependencies ...... 1, 652, 679 1, 807, 831 2,121, 253 2, 049, 633 2, 139, 883 1, 868, 266 1, 821, 108 
Total All Countries) 5... isivetesusessconessacsrsscescees 2, 209, 414 2, 502, 956 2, 845, 260 2,860,189 2, 904, 575 2, 718, 835 2, 569, 995 
—— 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE IV. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


Eee | 1986 1981 ions | Cunee 
rank in Group and commodity FF 
1957 Jan.-June | July-Dec. Jan.-June | July - Dec. | Jan.-June | ist half 58 
$0.00 $’000 $'000 $000 $000 Yo 
Agricultural and vegetable products ................:cce 460, 614 514, 350 395, 365 436, 214 459, 044 + 16.1 
2 WH CAG oe cosscuckeae ieee satenel sn cuobe ievusteecansnstwasctestlel cctrs, enemas 258, 250 254, 831 165, 256 215, 159 232, 689 + 40.8 
12 BSATIOY, -cecaccxscash-peeers coseensceotsssssctasssesusctuaedsdrecccacsse: eppecaene 31,978 62, 999 30, 201 37, 321 37, 326 + 23.6 
14 WHISKY .ooiscdecuccaseeesnas ssucsnsosescessunsaeteassvetsseserencetuarsuorecmseee 26,779 41, 881 24, 663 42, 331 27, 481 + 11.4 
16 Flaxseed (chiefly for cruShing)  ..........-.:csssssssessrerees ZL SLE 22, 113 43, 138 21, 581 23, 536 - 45.4 
18 Wheat flour ccccceeuditeeiccsclecstcssocseus ox sccecnech cee sevenssoeecnerers 35, 932 35, 617 29, 235 31, 940 37, 740 + 29.1 
38 OBES). 3. -a5 sosscasece events ceenwcosetussanvenss seszacvsboterassinestavestsaes 27313 7,003 8,410 13,980 8, 723 + 3.7 
40 ToDACCO, UNMANUTA CHUTE! 2. siie.-ccocseorsteeceeesteeerssaversenee 11,921 5, 399 18, 088 3, 817 14, 670 - 18.9 
Animals and animal products ................:ccseseeeesceseeeeeees 123, 639 136, 610 109, 500 192, 551 165, 741 + 51.4 
17 Fish; freshand! {10Z en 2..c-c:cce-accr sec cupescccecee sere: <seetrona ge 24, 381 35, 213 25, 324 37, 862 29,027 + 14.6 
23 Cattle, chiefly for beet s2.ccc--atecsscccsesacsossostsesuccreeecsacs 350 280 1,197 40, 481 Shi evar} + ? 
34 Fur Skins UndreSs CG) .cs.<-cssssssscectacesccsvepecsnstent-ccecaperee? 13, 656 12, 237 14, 169 11, 775 12, 748 - 10.0 
36 BSH, CUROG, cccseccsevctes tones tetacaccenettesvateseston <estvacaececeense ors 10, 131 12,704 9,913 14, 600 11, 088 + 11.9 
2 Molluses: and .crus ta COans) 2062.02 ccccccscacecevesenssossocsesesere 11, 554 9,000 9,961 10, 452 11, 356 + 14.0 
Fibres, textiles amd products ................ccscccceseceerereeeee 10, 330 12, 238 11, 522 15, 640 10, 399 - 9.7 
Wood, wood products and papel .............-:-:ssscccccceserereee 736,331 778,127 710, 072 746, 053 658, 241 — ied 
1 NG@WSDrint Pa DOMES. ccoeesve.-21; sero ous eeceveaaceceeececeossenceeeee 344, 990 363, 395 354, 530 360, 960 333, 546 - 5.9 
3 WOO DUD): c.vsicttted ceedscvacevenseanevteeenesgetuesan oa see 152, 427 152, 109 149,847 142, 559 133, 234 a= SUD aad 
4 Planks-and boards; <soiia <tscecaceecmpcegesteseoca-co-asscesvenemeesss 161,992 164, 453 131, 999 149, 682 127,841 - 3.2 
21 Pull pWOOd ss eacvevsreseeessesctpiestexctere sascascavenecet scuseeatuscetestete 18, 674 31, 120 19, 350 29, 109 15, 244 - 21.2 
39 Ply woods: and Veneers cec.ccsd.-c0-csevecsvoronssceesesexturasenavesy 17, 063 11,957 11,873 10, 463 10,119 - 14.8 
Tron and its products ..............::ccccceescesecceseeeereceesecneeeee® 199, 351 259, 498 213, 782 305, 053 202, 183 — 5.4 
8 TRON OL O) sesecscesccdeeddesccnwcsescesscceoncctseesenet ssecsensdsataestteveues: 32, 281 112, 162 33, 365 118,916 28,794 - 13.7 
13 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
ANG DALES 25) se ancectcccees sc ncexts oO covazsfesee usc iseeepeasee hereon 47,155 16, 782 40, 410 26, 929 55, 262 + 36.8 
19 Machinery (non-farm) and parts... eee cesecereneneee 19,927 27, 203 28, 500 28,677 24, 754 = Sail! 
22 Pigs, ingots, blooms and) billets cic.2.2c..:-.ccccsessccesoeee 7,491 13, 258 11,554 30, 672 10, i73 - 12.0 
27 Rone: MIU Oradw Cts cecc-<cccccvepresssgosvceseeteeererecsscanacteees 11, 747 13,972 17, 176 15, 867 16, 058 - 6.5 
31 Scrap’ sron andi Steely ..c ccc acs cvases pnoosstereoncaeeecasseente 10, 103 20, 324 9, 206 19, 414 4, 570 - 50.4 
33 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ................ 1,471 10, 143 12, 390 14, 345 16, 255 See 
37 Automobiles *pASSe@Meen <iv..cevercssncccstecesesecsesreseruarsauece 9,351 4, 676 13,551 9, 078 13, 853 hee oat 
Non-ferrous metals and products .............:::cccececcsereresees 452, 760 506, 711 502, 908 503, 278 515, 089 + 2.4 
5 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .................0++- 114, 012 108, 897 126, 705 121, 548 134, 540 + 6.2 
6 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .................. 98, 629 136, 177 126, 036 103, 350 101,949 - 19.1 
q Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...............::0c0e+ 94, 346 99, 860 84, 065 18,044 73, 770 - 12.2 
10 Uranium ores and CONCeENtrates .........c.cceseeeseeecerenees 21,992 23, 785 45, 289 82, 646 114, 797 +153.5 
15 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..............cccceseseceee 31, 309 42, 702 34,896 30, 025 25, 485 - 27.0 
30 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ................ceceseeees I3SASTT 21, 708 16, 165 1sv2s1 10, 629 - 34.2 
32 Platinum metals, unmanufactured ...........ccceseseeeeeee 20,764 14, 892 13, 242 14, 579 12, 540 - 53 
35 Mlectrical apparatuses. One ce-ccosseacessssoseceescccceseeesce 11, 334 10,073 11,036 14, 150 12, 841 + 16.4 
Non-metallic minerals and products. ...............0:c:ce 135, 134 156, 966 173, 247 174, 458 119, 459 - 31.0 
9 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ............0..eees 46, 305 57, 618 79,976 60,999 44, 427 - 44.4 
11 AS estos; UNMaA Uta CLUTER mewe-sscaccseeeescsertceeseerereerees 46,921 52,974 47,998 59,060 36, 828 - 23.3 
26 Abrasives; artificial® Crude” lecccsccecsvscsescncceccmersrots 13,940 14, 449 16, 682 17, 229 10, 794 - 35.3 
2 Gas; exported’ by pipeline |. .c:cccsscce<stecaecocsccsccsoaeserenece 2 2 918 1, 404 8,118 +784. 3 
Chemicals and allied products ..............cccccesecesessserees 93, 898 88, 956 99, 123 96, 180 101, 587 + 2,5 
20 Pertilizers; chemical t.cc.vsavccscsnecccccsonrecssercoc erecta 27, 162 22, 049 26,755 22, 203 24, 356 - 9.0 
29 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .................csseseses 12,692 13, 885 14, 286 15, 356 14, 809 + 3.7 
Miscellaneous commodities ................cccceceeeceeeeeseeeeeneee 57, 868 66, 365 71,621 82, 526 106, 543 + 48.8 
24 Non-commercialsi tems <<. .22-c-cuscqctsusaeeesecesesterctceateserews 14, 376 19, 624 17, 333 23, 621 17, 220 - 0.7 
25 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ...............ceseseees 25,972 23, 573 10, 678 29, 232 62,010 +480.7 
28 SHEDS te OG eeesy eeeere stb ocencs cnsp sap cesesmctomneteaccaeenscentauee 1, 500 5, 363 21,989 8,816 8,628 - 60.8 
Total domestic exports to all countries ...................... 2,269,925 2,519,821 | 2,287,140 2,551,954 / 2,338, 288 + 2.2 
Total of commodities itemized ..................c.ccceeeeeeeees 1,883,999 2,111,460] 1,907,335 2,133,463) 1,981,155 
Percent of domestic exports itemized...................0..0... uf 83.0 83.8 83.4 83.6 84.7 


1 Over 1000%. 
? Not included among leading forty exports in 1957. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE-—FIRST HALF YEAR 1958 


TABLE V. Imports from All Countries 


51 


Commodity 1956 1957 1958 Change from 
rank in Group and commodity Ist half ’57 
1957 Jan.-June July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | 14 foe 5g 
“$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 (PF Ge 
Agricultural and vegetable products 1.00.00... 294, 877 333, 900 310, 108 342,117 305, 182 - 1.6 
14 USAT NES CMON Meee. ase, bene teacacunss Meme catee 21, 800 34, 028 28, 722 46, 910 24, 403 -15.0 
19 COllLee BeTCOMmree ee. Sse e aot saeete «ce cetoncate rome vestnenes 32, 230 30, 427 30, 741 28, 379 29, 720 EOS 
25 Wegetables Mresh pe... ..-wacameec mers cy eee eeenocsscst 26, 719 16, 975 27, 441 14, 173 29, 837 ce Saif 
27 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated o.oo... eee 21, 522 19, 088 21, 602 17, 499 13, 597 =Silak 
35 Gitrus fruits MIresht marae. weeseestirrtecse Nas Ot eecctceeascenes ists 155223 16, 835 16, 029 18, 876 +12.1 
: WRU DICESHANGS YUDS isco set ees ween es castes enc cccaeecseces 10, 324 8, 802 10, 510 10,173 13, 888 +32.1 
L Vegetable oils (except essential oils) w...0 i. 11, 087 10, 537 8, 801 12, 202 11, 884 +35. 0 
Animals and animal products ...............0...ccccccccceseseees 57, 855 64, 299 62, 898 61, 719 62, 845 - 0.1 
Fibres, textiles and products ..............0....00ceceeeeeee 217, 416 198, 974 216, 121 192, 530 197, 225 Sud 
17 OtLOD TTA DTI CSimee care oe Raceae cea cce cer ea aes ncee us 35, 106 27, 024 36, 877 28,172 34, 254 maak 
23 OUUONs TA Wr cerca eres We ees ccre ses cs apeeaps seat eseeaxae ale9se 26, 815 2, US 22, 369 28, 494 a bya! 
24 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles oe. 20, 533 24, 260 21, 983 25, 051 22,052 + 0.2 
26 WOOL TEA DILCS Pee ee canis Mame tics tvcuaetetemve tenes eles 19, 949 20, 242 21, 887 19, 051 18, 852 =—13. 9 
Wood, wood products and paper o.oo... ee 112, 849 115, 359 112, 912 112, 976 114, 931 + 1.8 
18 Paperboard, paper and products .............ccceceeeeseeeeuee 30, 720 31, 234 30, 197 31, 830 31, 866 £) 1aO 
33 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter .... 17, 764 16, 671 17, 407 18, 320 18, 395 Oa 
36 ogee timber and umber’ Sees testecccsc..cteralecseamecccases ode LO 19, 379 17, 457 14,125 16, 521 - 5.4 
SH BOGESPapNI NGC cis. crate tereanmk ty aecexounmere ecoetettsreres 12, 859 15, 091 L5S3L3 16,155 16, 664 + 8.8 
Sronmiand its Products: <.....:.c..ceciietes.accos-+<. duet cacteceoseess 1,167,642 1,063,712 | 1,199, 487 931, 543 962, 548 -19.8 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..............cccceceeceeeseees 309, 544 318, 977 348, 568 283, 031 275, 906 -20. 8 
3 Automobile parts (except engines) ...............c0c8 157, 477 WP ATS LTE 156530 103, 700 133, 000 1459 
5 OMAN Mill PLOGUCES. een. wee copes sccnv-xctora teeta emcees 120, 830 113, 879 124, 965 96, 292 57, 445 -54.0 
6 ipes), tubes and Lithin gs) occ... cccs.ceseos-coceenoee-aenecee 57, 752 65, 336 79,297 68, 430 63, 490 -19.9 
7 PULA CLONS ONG OOTUS smc kot case apaccases sunt ceigeansene as eises 90, 928 68, 699 87, 653 40, 005 61, 931 -29.3 
8 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ................ 63, 537 57, 449 710, 848 53; 022 71, 374 sri Oar 
9 AMUtoOmMObiHeS > PASSONLCTIM. ce. ccsrccenwccseavexetewcatertaycee Moots 94, 255 31, 284 63, 156 43,440 (hls BBL!) oh by 8) 
15 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
ANG GALLS. Meters ates cessaceee ete etic saan Minato sore eee eanawees 43, 553 28, 969 48, 217 26, 355 47, 821 - 0.8 
29 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts ............ 19,145 22, Due 16, 977 21, 288 16, 779 sh 
31 TROP ON Garces oe ee eee eee pace ace se eathte Pangpeaasat eae 11,116 27, 606 10, 635 25, lon 6,117 —42.5 
32 EEO OS shee tesa task iva ce eapeser sone oe cepa acc os ih cian cisisanchcuemevessecsae 16, 449 16, 330 AGS 2 18,615 16, 946 = 340 
38 Automobiles), Tele ccc ste: ce yave te dssencessct soness ces ssaessovacsn 25,170 20, 676 18, 309 11, 018 12, 420 -32. 2 
Non-ferrous metals and products ......0.............cceee 236, 701 254, 838 238, 720 246, 143 217, 051 - 9.1 
4 Blectrical apparatus); M.O.DS c.c-cevssscesocdvsestarsneteccssset 125, 754 131, 538 128, 970 120, 358 124, 655 = Sia! 
28 Bauxite and alumina for aluminum ....................0.. 6, 718 17, 917 15, 949 22, 882 14, 623 oh 8) 
Non-metallic minerals and products ..................0....05 344, 314 421, 657 357, 545 420, 116 304, 925 -14.7 
2 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .................0..... 120, 055 151,236 147, 183 158, 374 Tie LS, -10.9 
11 G@a ly itu min OUSIs, 2c esesveckccewcch oe neoee casters as cteeteceersncterns 43, 251 53, 265 44, 286 46, 406 31, 461 -29.0 
13 FON OIEOL LS We eet ean nee enter Mak BS, ee 28 2 33, 931 47, 868 26, 989 49,215 21, 973 -18.6 
30 Gasoline 14,511 20, 706 12, 941 24, 243 palo sk - 6.4 
Chemicals and allied products «0.000.000.0000... 148, 492 140, 094 150, 842 142, 979 145, 166 - 3.8 
20 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ............ 31, 519 30, 352 25, 445 29, 042 20, 645 -18.9 
22 Synthetic plastics, primary forms 24,172 22, 920 27, 005 22, 742 27,109 + 0.4 
40 PTULSTANGHMEAICINES .. sug oeetatites foc aecceveeces tas ouweiaset 15, 041 11519 16, 310 12,419 17, 866 + 9.5 
Miscellaneous commodities ..............0..0.ccceee eens 265, 116 267, 353 255, 942 268, 714 260, 121 + 1.6 
10 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ...............: 54, 371 36, 933 51, 676 42, 015 57, 519 Pts 
12 PMOULISE PUL CNASES ta. petevccyscemeceeteetarecstsayeomadensssattnveassne 27, 844 47, 361 29, 554 47, 849 29, 013 - 1.8 
16 Non-commercial items 35, 677 47, 421 31, 406 40, 922 27, 634 -12.0 
21 Parcels of small value 24, 212 25, 159 26, 060 25, 922 26nd +260 
34 Refrigeratorsand freeZersyiiec, Mei sivsce-cc. eesheetecvesensves 29, 572 15, 050 22, 558 12/595 19,179 -15.0 
39 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. ............. 13, 878 12, 255 14, 782 14, 161 16, 719 wile ball 
Total imports from all countries .............00....e 2,845,260 2,860,189 | 2,904,575 2, 718,835 | 2,569, 995 -11.5 
Total of commodities itemized ....................0ceeee 1,941,357 1,886,384 | 1,996,617 1,780,491 | 1, 742, 226 
Percent of imports itemized .............cccccscsccsseeene 68. 2 66. 0 i 68.7 65.5 67.8 | 


1 Not included among forty leading imports in 1957. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE VI. Domestic Exports to the United States 


a a i a a a i are e a eS FAs ET os Ter naar RENN SE 
Connoat | 8 os wae] araectge Pnkas a 
rank in Group and commodity } to item tota} 
1957 Jan. - June [ duy- Dec. | Jan. - June [suy- Dec. | Jan,-June | ist half 58 | 1st half ’58 
7 i $’000 $7000 =| $000 $7000 =| ~—« $000 % | % 
Agricultural and vegetable producis ............ 86, 657 112, 677 78, 829 112, 886 87, 353 + 10.8 19.0 
11 WHITEY) ccccuseca fh bercsmeeeccsaz snes cramer a teeccsaste aioe 23, 926 38, 541 21, 380 39, 230 24, 830 16,1 90. 4 
20 IBARL OM corse cccascsereastedate ava oos sled irae teen eee 13, 198 24, 273 4,636 19, 871 4,903 ne ts} 13. 1 
23 Oat Siiecssscenscncsteretnctinesavacsessoetet ner euvemistenrcers i, 598 6, 033 7, 559 12, 186 6, 593 - 12.8 75.6 
29 WTS UE cscs oe dos eee ac sara ceca Se ast tec did cesta 12, 892 5, 067 8, 996 lol 10, 350 ape a Bal 4.4 
32 FIOUGOTS' Il. Op Banccsttecaces crocsvomtrcereectcosncredot 5,615 6, 277 1, 254 6, 679 6, 810 - 6.1 1904 
Animals and animal products ..............000 87, 360 90, 108 717,139 141, 942 123, 880 + 60.6 14,7 
10 Fish, freshvand frozen) scjssccsacessccsenestsvemnee 24, 180 34, 516 25, 066 37, 304 28, 766 + 14.8 99,1 
15 Cattle, chiefly for Deef .........-...sseccsssseseees 336 230 1,190 49, 419 31, 292 +1 99.9 
22 PiuraSkinSy Undressed Grecccccsnccrtascees<voctesecass 10, 585 10, 246 10, 159 10, 299 8,873 cael Deut 69.6 
24 Molluscs and Crustaceans ..........:ceseserceeeees 11, 387 8, 411 9, 834 9,801 11, 018 + 12.0 97,0 
33 Beef andvenl (res cisscsscescscvcorcavoeresces-acceere 1, 330 1,962 1, 421 11, 662 8, 483 +497.0 98.3 
39 POremsre steer eee ccaecrenect omer rcancereeceese 6, 857 5, 682 5, 440 4,703 7, 775 + 42.9 99.6 
Fibres, textiles and products ....................- 5, 265 6, 039 4, 834 5, 557 4,314 - 10.8 41,5 
Wood, wood products and paper ................... 611, 668 637, 250 578,577 593, 326 539, 497 - 68 82, 0 
1 Newsprint Papen e-ateccesacuse coos etterssttetcn on netagec 299, 980 315, 962 307, 493 302, 797 287, 689 = 654 86.3 
2 WOOd DUI b...scsasereccseossseessonessseteavessectsvavassovered 125, 901 119, 180 118, 369 116, 889 114, 229 aS ae) 85.7 
3 Planks) and! DOSTOS# ccc.cscncre ee eecuettereesseaeeers 123, 061 129, 533 97, 130 107, 846 92, 207 = teal 12,4 
16 Pt WOOd sess eee isc oc cosets ie ee ates Soe 17, 501 23, 776 17, 316 22,142 13, 748 = 2056 90. 2 
26 rol Te Ted (ey tacras do Meee ere ries Sr oti ere pe ae ror ees 11, 706 12,151 9,078 9, 600 7, 479 = 17. 6 97.4 
28 PlyWOOdS And VENEETS .........ceccesesesecsesereseers 15, 296 10, 323 9, 789 8, 151 7,988 - 18.4 78.9 
Tron and itS products ................:ccseceesceeeceenees 107, 286 153, 385 108, 292 160, 466 107, 997 - 6.3 53, 4 
% Iron ore. BE CERT rx orcs PEI 25, 709 87, 807 25, 931 84, 249 18, 727 - 27.8 65.0 
12 Ferm fanienane and | machinery pzcen? 
tractors) and parts ......... 40, 835 11, 966 35, 246 22, 404 51, 107 + 45.0 92.5 
21 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..............0. 7, 540 11, 453 11,827 10, 366 7, 824 - 33.8 31.6 
Hat | Engines, internal combustion, and parts.. 3, 578 6, 321 8, 219 10, 181 Ale 25 + 37.0 69.3 
35 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets .............. 6, 329 10, 070 2, 705 10, 083 2, 398 - 11.3 23.6 
37 REF rO=8) 1GYS. 2 -xaretesatee ss rer scceno ecw enetes savestas 6, 882 7, 247 5, 794 5, 938 1, 491 - 74.3 50, 2 
Non-ferrous metals and products .................. 259, 909 275, 850 287, 945 298, %23 300, 107 + 4,2 58,3 
4 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 75, 615 67, 897 82, 128 10, 742 68, 351 - 16.8 50. 8 
6 Uranium ores and concentrates .............000+ 21, 992 23, 785 45, 289 82, 645 114, 662 #15352 99.9 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .... 40, 394 56, 147 53, 262 47,639 42, 289 - 20.6 41.5 
9 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 48, 077 50, 222 39, 436 30, 401 25, 964 - 34.2 35. 2 
14 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 24, 016 30, 665 22, 238 19, 402 17, 099 — 23.1 67. 1 
31 Silver, UNMANULACTUFEM ss... ccc: sverccerssescosnve 8, 055 9, 368 7,912 7, 566 1, 656 Sete 93,1 
34 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 6, 302 6, 375 6, 743 6, 093 6, 043 ~ 10.4 56.9 
38 Platinum metals, unmanufactured .............. 9,092 5, 947 4, 799 Lee? 3,671 = 23.5 29. 3 
40 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ............ 2, 020 4, 422 6, 179 2, 437 Quace - 64.0 717.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products ............-. 105, 363 119, 477 141, 941 127, 713 96, 507 - 32.0 80. 8 
5 Petroleum, crude and partly refined.......... 46, 305 56, 728 719, 976 60, 696 44, 427 - 44,4 100.0 
13 Asbestos, unmanufactured ............cceceeerees 26, 755 25, 263 26, 224 24, 799 21, 335 - 18.6 57.9 
18 Abrasives, artificial, crude ..............:.cce: 11, 793 12, 889 15, 490 U5 oo 8, 866 - 42.8 82.1 
36 Lime, plaster and Cement ........:secseeseeeee 4, 318 5, 342 3, 885 8, 804 3,713 - 4.4 99.2 
S Gas, exported by pipeline .......... eee 0 0 918 1, 404 8, 118 +784, 3 100. 0 
Chemicals and allied products ..................+ 47, 277 37, 698 42, 035 35, 928 42,477 cd pi iem 41.8 
17 Pertilizers, CHeMICS], -cas-..stecceascrestoaesspaes-os 23, 986 17, 934 21, 615 17,061 22, 362 Same 91.8 
Miscellaneous commodities ...................00 34, 594 40, 798 36, 097 40,377 30, 978 - 14,2 29.1 
19 Non-commercial items ........ccsesecssscessereees 8, 968 14, 508 12, 001 16,981 10, 388 ~ 13.4 60. 3 
25 Electrical energy ...........00 PEA Se, 6, 058 9,135 10, 251 8,914 6,974 - 32.0 100, 0° 
30 Aircraft and parts (except eee 15, 375 13, 236 8,001 8, 136 7,418 Sa fas 12.0 
Total domestic exports to the United States | 1,345,374 1,473,281) 1,355,690 1,511, 918 | 1,333, 112 ) We | 57.0 
Total of commodities itemized ..................... | 1,175,343 1,296, 889| 1,198,180 1,344,176/ 1,187,395 
Percent of domestic exports itemized .......... 87, 4 88. 0 88, 4 88, 9 89.1 
dt aby 2 a 


1 Over 1000%. 
? Not included among leading forty exports in 1957, 
5 A very small amount of electrical energy was also exported to Alaska, 
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TABLE VII. Imports from the United States 


comity | 38 8 woe | RENE nas 
rank in Group and commodity |— to item total 
1957 Jan.-June | July - Dec. | Jan.- June | duly - Dee. Jan. -June | 1st half ’58 | 1st half ’58 
‘ft $000 $000 | $°000 $000 | $000 % % 
Agricultural and vegetable products ........ aR 151, 712 170,053 161, 308 162,072 156, 346 - 3.1 51.2 
20 Wegetables; cfreShe.(..iccccscetetssstitesesaseusteusees 24, 632 16, 468 24, 622 13, 658 24,117 - 2.1 80.8 
26. CUCPUSHIPUTES Ere SHINs.o ce cncssectendatvesncesovoucceevere 17, 102 13,714 16, 592 14, 213 16, 559 - 0.2 BRT, 
385 SOYDEANS G.c.cseveessserscecs 8,014 16, 362 7, 220 16, 506 5, 165 -28.5 100. 0 
40 Rubber products (except tires and foot- 
WAT) crscessscnes assdescestanesstracsvaacs Spsscapsencosisgcuse 10, 651 9,463 9,902 8, 582 9,154 =. TG, 88.5 
2 POUIL AULCESSANGUSVIUDS: cavesstasesusaccecsoveseueacses 9,777 7,927 9, 839 8, 389 13, 192 +34. 1 95.0 
Animals and animal products ..................00 is 35,514 37, 551 40, 267 31, 542 36, 454 - 9.5 58.0 
Fibres, textiles and products ............sssecceeee 90, 228 99, 826 114, 530 94, 808 106, 117 - 1.3 53.8 
17 (COLLONpLADHICS meats se tenccetsieeree: ssssnccsessocnassaveses 25,947 18, 367 27,004 19, 506 26, 682 = 1.2 717.9 
19 CotLony TAW cscs 6,001 23, 403 26,917 17,631 22, 627 -15.9 719.4 
37 Synthetic fabrics 9,321 11, 057 10, 177 iba} 10151 + 9.6 86.0 
hood, wood products and paper ..............000 102, 433 103, 075 102, 294 98, 929 10 2, 592 + 0.3 89.3 
13 Paperboard, paper and products ............c00 28, 761 28,744 | . 28, 239 29, 221 29, 670 (52 1 93.1 
24 Newspapers, magazines and advertising 
INQLUGT ey ceseerescs secss vesveerssecetentecezeccesvesuessondene 16,985 15, 849 16, 554 17, 218 Li 405 +5.0 95.0 
OH Logs, timber and lumber 19,912 18, 656 16, 841 LSpoL3 15 ATS NGS 95.5 
32 Books, printed ............ seecanseeeiiecstbiateecssessetsrys 10, 443 11,927 12, 697 12,821 13, 399 sn Yt) 80.4 
Hron and itS productS ooo... cece secsterssesseseseeee 1, 030, 272 909, 394 | 1,028,428 7173, 641 804, 537 -21. 8 83. 6 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 280, 428 281, 367 309, 289 242, 734 238, 558 =—2229 86. 4 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) ............ 155, 230 125,018 153, 283 100, 992 130, 001 =1552 97.7 
4 MLOUMIN SMU KLOAUCES: (5. cssereericesetesensssasconsses 94,841 76,032 93, 147 76,089 48,761 -47.7 84.9 
5 Tractors and parts 88,956 67, 469 83,894 37, 887 58, 701 -30.0 94.8 
6 Engines, internal combustion, and parts 56, 862 a Pht (3 62, 867 44, 373 58, 130 = fit) 81.4 
if Pipes, tubes and fittings .........csccccsssseesseees 41, 247 48, 133 57, 358 48, 474 48, 534 =e 76. 4 
11 Farm implements and machinery (except 
tractors) and parts 42, 187 28,119 46, 899 25, 589 46, 501 = Wars 97.2 
12 Automobiles, passenger .......... Aisseasissuisevertes 72,743 15, 411 37,579 17, 959 29, 850 ~—20.6 41.8 
22 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts 18,842 22,170 16, 401 20,473 16, 361 - 0.2 Li a) 
25 Iron ore 10, 483 26,073 9,851 22,742 5, 826 -40.9 95.2 
28 Tools 12, 620 12, 534 13, 518 14, 581 13, 137 = Piste! afta) 
30 Automobiles, freight 23,921 19, 469 16, 800 9,681 10, 544 Bile” 84.2 
39 Scrap iron and steel ..........ccssseee Scnassocecenese vty (Sis si le 18,975 8,925 10, 427 6, 122 -31. 4 99.9 
Non-ferrous metals and products ................0 173, 045 170, 135 168, 942 159, 823 145, 545 -13.8 67.1 
3 Electrical apparatus, N.0.D.  .....ccccscccscceeeees 108, 265 111, 581 109, 130 100, 278 97, 609 1056 78.3 
38 BLASS MANULACEULEM T sitevercccecssecseorsenevenscsesszs 10, 317 9pald2 10, 284 9,462 10, 063 =} 87.5 
Non-metallic minerals and products .............. 178, 686 211, 932 184, 805 206, 419 134, 582 —27.2 44.1 
8 Coal, bituminous) .ic....cccsccscersceses Risscnces aerrect 43, 250 53, 265 44, 286 46, 406 31,461 -29.0 100.0 
21 APUCL OLS) iecczetsecsncctssscvyscsseaceseve a ee Ere tsy UG 25,816 15,040 23, 170 10, 461 -30. 4 47.6 
29 Gasoline Lee 9,187 13, 629 8,943 18,030 7,052 -21.1 58. 2 
31 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .......... 8, 809 9,812 16, 869 9,104 4,396 -13.9 3.4 
36 OAL, CANUNTACICC Br yesecerccxcorsrceresaiussrosrstacsxssssee 11,885 15, 606 9,534 12, 586 7,514 =21.2 95.7 
Chemicals and allied products .................00 130, 399 119, 966 132, 329 120, 618 126, 865 —4e 1 87. 4 
15 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...... eeeanans PP ORY 22, 102 25, 9:25 21, 539 25, 990 aOess 95.9 
16 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 28,525 26,022 22, 687 24,526 18,005 -20.6 87.3 
34 DIUGS ANGIMCCICINCS Uy cssceusascecscecsconsessesescess 13, 004 9,421 13,812 9,953 15, 064 ta Ore 84.3 
Miscellaneous commodities ................0seceseres 224, 935 222, 490 203, 016 214, 678 203, 694 + 0.3 78.3 
9 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ........... 49, 281 34, 903 40, 692 37,881 41,195 18 4 ils} 
10 Tourist purchases ......... cece Reseach scoscccececintee? 26,951 45, 674 28, 544 45, 507 27, 996 silat) 96.5 
14 Parcels Of Small value ......c.c.ccscoccscsoscseses fer 23, 175 23, 966 24, 854 24,516 25, 330 +elno 94.8 
18 Non-commercialvitemsinticc.ce-secccccestesossescssses 28,751 36, 405 18, 389 26, 314 19, 455 oP pte 70.4 
23 Refrigerators and free@Zers .........sescccssseseseoee 28,912 14, 771 2078 12,170 18, 221 —16..3 95.0 
33 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. 8,940 13,952 12, 623 11, 697 14, 385 +14.0 86.0 
Total imports from the United States ............ 2,117,244 2,044,423 | 2,136,019 1, 862,530 |1, 816, 732 -14,9 70.7 
Total of commodities itemized ................000+ 1,543,207 1,451,117 |1,539,808 1, 287,316 | 1, 290, 189 
Percent of imports itemized ....cssscscccessssssseees ‘i 712.9 71.0 12.1 69. 1 71.0 | 
1 


1 A very small amount of soybeans was also imported from Hong Kong. 
2? Not included among leading forty imports in 1957. 
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TABLE VIII. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


Change from U.K, 
ae Group and commodity ag ik ee Ist ae "97 Rea 
1957 | Jan, - June | guly- Dec. | Jan.- June | duly - Dec. ocel -June | ist half 58 | Ist half ’58 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 % Ie 
Agricultural and vegetable products............... 141,955 166, 776 117, 247 124, 781 135, 107 + 15.2 29.4 
1 WHE SEDs. sooo tenant seve corectescsev ear eraencacout tenes 86, 260 90, 590 53, 318 76, 284 72,384 + 35.8 Pi eal | 
9 Flaxseed (chiefly for crushing) ............... 9,027 10,750 12, 348 9, 267 5, 461 = 55.8 Zoue 
10 Wheat flour: ccc) accessveccccesscoattverteveetesseeer ates 10, 520 10, 525 9,012 11, 361 11, 556 HN2S.12 30.6 
11 BST SY aie Reeh acccgugas res aveassneteanere se onperee eee 7,605 29, 523 9, 187 10, 521 20, 383 +121.9 54.6 
14 Oilseed:cakeland) Meal cect.cc.ceveceuseeevseseseaee 10, 125 10, 250 9, 285 7, 309 2, 422 — 73.9 81.7 
15 Tobacco, unmanufactured ...........:eeeeeeeeeeee 9, 490 3, 334 15, 150 1, 224 12,913 - 14.8 88.0 
22 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ...... 1,013 2, 768 Pe Mla dei 2,075 Proc - 51.9 65.8 
24 SOVIDGANS ssttreeseeteescocante se ba sere as manera 1, 736 1, 290 2, 570 1, 378 2, 799 + 8.9 82. 2 
36 ADDS), LPO SN cece. caasectes ce acvcstuver acces esesenercctrers 1, 348 907 1,004 1, 086 1,023 + 1.9 23.0 
Animals and animal products......................... 6, 566 15, 163 6, 549 14, 442 8, 138 + 24.3 4.9 
19 Wish CANO ae ccestecacesesestrncccncs heen ee 211 7,005 162 5, 762 809 +3994 Li 
23 Pur skins; undressed: <t.eecensecsic- cece sler-cecee 2D 1,714 3, 166 1, 145 3, 194 + 0.9 Zoe 
32 CHEESE asicsM Rise AG As caedes stave eeodterensevsvscatee 1,069 2, 608 526 2, V3 70 - 86.7 25.9 
37 ALLOW (ecssactavegceestendeeciat-sssccacestedeataars acute 429 887 671 i, 406 | Bile: - 44.4 15.0 
38 Hides and skins (except furs) ................ 922 835 682 1,379 1,604 +135. 2 24.6 
Febres, textiles and products ...................:++ 620 1,260 1,421 2,959 1, 593 gel ef 15.3 
34 Synthetic thread and yam... ccceseceeees a 39 141 1, 674 1,207 + 62.9 53.4 
Wood, wood products and paper ...................... 64, 686 70, 645 61,991 80, 319 63, 525 + 2.5 Cee 
5 NG WSDIIME PAPEL nersensc.cseratenaevecectevancessssrteee 22, 168 19, 364 20, 412 23, 597 20,705 + 1.4 6.2 
6 Plfariles sand: bORLEST vecceccs.nvnceeevcoetere ossacecconers 21, 617 18, 486 16, 394 25, 123 19, 808 + 20.8 15.5 
7 WOO PUR p is.e saree cute ter esecusee leader etsnceecnsteer ee 12, 477 17, 286 | 13, 495 15,167 10, 968 - 18.7 8. 2 
17 Pulpboard and paperboard ............:seeccceceres 2,579 4,846 4, 648 4, 101 3, 155 24 B 49.4 
25 Plywoods and VeNnGePSs  .........cccccccccseserscecevers 1, 608 lyade 1, 823 2,043 2,023 Ets 0 20.0 
26 Pulp woodhnc se F ketene aston: teeter oar ete 396 3,331 694 3,105 731 + 5.3 4.8 
35 Posts, poles and piling) 2.22 2..sesevcccescceeeess 419 1,515 575 1,830 388 — 32.5 16.7 
40 RATLWAY tLe Si ce ree estore ere aac eseccmentes 748 555 615 1, 081 | 1,892 +207. 6 90.3 
Iron and its products ...........0....e:ccceecccsereseceeeee 11, 359 26, 324 13, 495 29, 027 10, 700 - 20.7 5.3 
8 TPONJOVE Mes. caecactevoracatecczsoscosneateteteetenysese «i ewtine 3,949 14, 558 4,353 19,931 6, Di + 42.5 PA Lesh) 
20 Ro sme mil products mentees cceres eee 1,990 3, 114 2,874 2, 379 1,469 - 48.9 ee! 
21 FC rrosa Oy Sacer tecoeticcresceocarotemr eee casssevev tee 2,734 3, 000 2,944 2, 183 | 17216 = 58.7 40.9 
31 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..............00 1,059 1, 883 1, 549 1, 392 686 - 55.7 2.8 
33 SCTH DiNON AN duSite Clit carecsteacacrcese onze carcecsccenses 563 2, 563 513 1, 980 234 - 54.4 Sak 
Non-ferrous metals and products..................... 122,091 142, 245 119, 691 117, 223 113, 697 - 5.5 22.0 
2 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .... 47,112 60, 759 42, 622 36, 336 33, 110 - 22.3 32.0 
3 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 26, 702 30, 193 27, 674 31,902 23, 483 - 15.1 31.8 
4 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 19,949 21, 592 20,905 24, 469 35, 008 + 67.5 26. 0 
12 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 6,681 9, 109 11, 304 8, 263 6,687 - 40.8 26. 2 
13 Platinum metals, unmanufactured .............. 11, 550 8, 653 8,092 9,181 8,813 + 8.9 70.3 
16 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 5,982 1, 456 5, 510 3, 862 2,572 = 53.3 BAO) 
Non-metallic minerals and products .............. 10, 374 8, 833 6, 286 9,972 8,051 + 28.1 6.7 
18 Asbestos, unmanufactured .............cceeceeee 4,951 5, 084 3,531 4, 478 3,500 - 0.9 9.5 
28 Carbon and graphite electrodes ...............-.. 1, 208 1,051 1, 165 2,201 1,958 + 68.1 96.2 
29 Abrasives, artificial, crude .....000...... 2,415 1, 560 1,192 2,084 1,921 + 61.2 17.8 
Chemicals and allied products ...........00.0000.... 10,127 11, 156 10, 541 17, 939 19, 688 + 86.8 19.4 
27 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .............. 356 7170 897 2,901 2,986 +232. 9 20.2 
30 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 1, 625 1,841 1, 295 1,840 1, 543 + 19.2 30.0 
a Dries and MEGLeInesc ci. ceccccsesssecessscecccos 17 16 4 16 2,396 + 2 43.0 
Miscellaneous commodities ..................00.06 1, 183 1, 404 1, 258 2,388 6, 958 +453. 1 6.5 
39 NON-COMMeYCIA I TtOMS eeies.secsestwesresteees onseses 681 912 677 1, 094 995 + 47.0 5.8 
Total domestic exports to the United Kingdom 368, 961 443, 745 338, 481 399, 049 366, 858 + 8.4 15.7 
Total of commodities itemized ...................... 343, 502 413, 894 316, 356 366, 583 331, 983 
Precent of domestic exports itemized .......... 93.1 93.3 93.5 91.9 90. dl 
ee lt | alt =} 


} Not included among forty leading exports in 1957. 
2 Over 1000%. 
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TABLE IX. Imports from the United Kingdom 
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Commodity 1956 1957 1958 Change from U.K. 
rank in Group and commodity Ist half 57] share of 
1957 =I to item total 
| Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | ist half ’58 | Ist half ’58 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 | $000 an Re ee 
Agricultural and vegetable products ............ 12, 941 16, 986 11, 941 19, 721 15, 752 +3159 5. 2 
14 WHATS y 0) 9, cn ccesccccesrencnstedeeete etait ee ee 2, 759 4, 596 2, 918 4, 640 2, 950 tlle Al 70. 4 
20 Confectionery, including candy ..0.0........... 2, 009 2,994 2e0i5 3, 358 2, 198 +901 49,1 
‘33 Cereal foods and bakery products... 1,102 1, 615 1, 147 PAE} 1, 435 ool! 41.6 
Animals and animal products 6, 922 8, 286 7, 413 8, 491 8, 072 + 89 12,8 
23 Leather, unmanufactured .........ucessccccsseecoes 2, 428 2, 287 2, 298 2, 238 2, 419 #20, i3 50, 8 
34 Leather footwear and parts ..w.......eseeecseeeeee 1 508 1,463 1, 508 ey hi] 1, 600 - 0.5 atts, “ef 
Sif Hilmiskinsaindness Odie ea ei ss.csccasscenveoceneeeress 1, 165 2, 088 1, 084 1, 846 1752 +61. 6 16. 1 
Fibres, textiles and products 52, 500 51, 088 54, 817 47, 693 42,951 -21, 6 21, 8 
2 WOON Te DNC St cesta crores ccstesacecettresneseceusccmtenees 17, 724 17, 538 18, 282 SSS 15, 219 -16. 8 80. 7 
7 WOO lFmollionan di tOpSinieteec.:..cctesasecursocscerceoces 6, 608 6, 932 8, 508 6, 749 5, 700 —33, 0 97,8 
9 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ........ 6,055 8, 933 6, 754 8, 360 5, 439 -19. 5 24.7 
16 OLEON ADIL Cae. c, ostctetee sks teu asansecactosescencvenscs tree Pe TOM 2, 800 3, 354 Pa fst 8h 3) 1, 950 4100 5. 7 
Zap Cloth, coated and impregnated ............00.. aod 2, 183 2,462 2, 166 Qi +10. 8 29.1 
22 Carpe tSrandeMats, (WOOL We ccescescssssceveceereeess 2, 424 1 Ot3 2, 304 PROS: 1, 787 —22.4 36. 4 
24 Cotton yarns, threads and cords ou... 3,013 2,477 2, 586 1922 16S -40.8 36. 3 
35 MOOI VAL SuADOMWATDS \.ieveccpetsccysvecaaceseccascarda NYE 1, 288 1, 626 ba 1, 429 AAR! Sid 
Wood, wood products and paper .................0.. 2, 932 3, 345 2,878 3, 760 3, 388 +17. 7 a) 
38 BOOKS TN TEE sie ccok. sans co Mates vadticswenaovssoshacees 1, 130 1,472 1, 182 1, 699 i, 506 +27. 4 9.0 
Tron and its products o.........ccccesssececeseesereseeeeees 81, 918 81, 021 99,170 96, 402 106, 806 uaa 11,1 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ou... eee 18, 898 20, 996 235061 23, 819 23, 160 > AHS) | 8.4 
3 IAULOMOHILES, WASS CNEL hess coccacocsosccescoseveave 14, 609 8, 676 15, 899 15, 452 BAHT 3b) +69. 3 Siero 
S Pipes tubes aNCiTlttIN GS: ......dccccocsceccscvseessns BOT 9, 325 12, 592 14, 450 12, 875 a Pa? 2053 
6 Pe ROULINIE MMU DROUUCUS! <.a.cceceverschenseosbesacesseeee 10,012 Li oie 10, 864 9, 399 5, 302 =500 7% Sis 
11 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .. 6, 346 5, 092 ious 6, 686 TSS asco 03) 15. 6 
15 GCAStUNES ANG LOPEINGS An ccececeterssenessatzansterase 2, 448 2, 876 3, 196 4,022 Pale Te 1 LOK S 44, 2 
ity Wire and wire products 2, 624 2, 658 3,445 2, 709 3, 006 A127 46. 3 
19 pUNnaCtOrSeanld: Darts creccecste..dteeesaceearss 1, 861 955 3,479 2, 020 3, 184 - 85 Darl 
26 Automobile parts (except engines) 1, 760 1, 763 2a 1, 867 2, 046 sally 1.25: 
29 ERAT Wat CU OsDs ec. eeisesnessviishassnspoisscevsanseasers 195 1, 482 1, 947 1,918 1, 788 aa Gh 20. 4 
31 SRO OES Nar sak iteacedsosune heseeswvaibontiwneseSsevsieceuesks 1, 888 1, 867 et 50) 1, 862 1, 818 esa o 10.7 
39 Bicycles, tricycles and Parts: .1....:.:cccsccsee- 1, 806 1, 248 1, 679 951 1, 811 rathee) 89. 4 
Non-ferrous metals and products ................. 34, 223 38, 534 30, 751 33, 912 34, 441 +11.6 15. 8 
4 Miectrical. apparatus; NLOsow 2 h-seserecscetean 125 15, 318 14,460 13, 199 tay tt +2314 14.1 
8 El abinum Metal Sigh ac. scnccseotees saccess sacs osesadeseees 9,994 9, 146 (epee HG) 7, 879 5, 416 -26. 0 99.1 
30 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures 1259 1, 434 ie ksh 2, 493 ule ats) + Tn 14.6 
32 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .... 4,008 3,389 762 2, 676 702 <7. 9 20. 0 
36 INON-LCTROUSA WATE) DL OsD. vitevecsctssccoveveasacesecase 697 2, 554 1, 886 1,051 1, 840 eM! 44, 2 
Non-metallic minerals and products 16, 704 17, 308 13, 862 16, 189 13, 883 + 0, 4. 
13 POcveryeanG: Clin aware cecccsccrcessascoeevesccsecsrs 6, 341 5, 396 5, 260 5, 126 5, 736 ano 69.9 
25 Glass eDlaberandso CC blues wereecatsscsaccursecrte: 3, 030 2, 662 220 PF sear 2, 608 +23. 0 29,9 
Chemicals and allied products ..................0. 11, 185 11, 454 11, 042 12, 126 10, 235 - 1.3 (6 
18 PAL SMOMES «ee eeretccteasosscsnectnusty tose nesenscocqadescemeees 2, 528 2ye32 2, 81-7 2, 826 2, 500 nie) BBR GS 
28 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 2,020 PAS ye} 1, 688 2, 454 1, 479 -12, 4 Tee 
Miscellaneous commodities ............0...::eeee 19, 467 17, 866 28, 180 23, 610 31, 144 +10, 5 12.0 
10 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .......... 4, 894 1,917 10, 869 4,068 16, 191 +49. 0 28. 1 
12 Non=commencial IEMs: s.c.cccsscscseso-s0eeserascents 2, 441 4, 269 6,077 6, 553 2, 819 -53. 6 10. 2 
27 Containers. iO.Ds accsscece cue saces  oeettesemasess 1, 980 2,047 2 ALT 2, 034 1, 837 -13, 2 33. 0 
40 Toys and sporting GOOdS .............ccesseesssnes 829 1, 469 954 1, 601 941 = a4 10.7 
Total imports from the United Kingdon ........ 238, 793 245, 886 260, 052 261, 906 266, 560 + 2.5 10, 4 
Total of commodities itemized ..............0.0 180, 016 183, 298 203, 524 197, 868 206, 611 
Percent of imports itemized ......s....ssc0ses 75,4 14.5 | 78,3 15.5 71.5 I 
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TABLE X. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


Change from| Europe’s 
se Group and commodity L ee 4 ee i oe a ice 
1957 Jan. - June | July- Dec. | Jan.-June | July- Dec. | Jan.-June | ist half ’°58| 1st half ’58 
cic | : $7000 $7000 |  $'000 $7000 | $000 % % 
Agricultural and vegetable products .............. 143, 376 140, 027 123, 098 104, 345 114, 060 eb 24,8 
1 WHERE ceccicnssversncstsccuetesucers cosseneas ccctessvsssecsseatcbece 119, 292 111, 498 73,033 85, 138 76,601 + 4.9 32.9 
3 Flaxseed (chiefly for crushing) _................ 8,557 8, 899 25, 224 6, 298 15, 248 Goh) 64. 8 
11 MRADESCOG. .seccedectcsstetesrscoteecersteetanetesenccsncetemeete 69 2,078 7, 886 5, 571 6, 913 =ehaed 79.8 
13 H MPBBRLI CY. cseststeassceerciecauessecovarseetssececverieedsssersvestore 4,857 4,619 8,812 649 6,018 Solent 1GwE 
25 Tobacco, unmanufactured 483 831 1,105 1, 398 638 - 42.3 4.3 
28 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ...... 508 SHPALP 1, 670 521 533 = 68. 1 26.02 
30 WHISKY sssicuctasscsstuers tacevedantenteemtoussdlevcssscssecentes 719 823 1,010 958 569 = 43.7 Heal 
39 FRY Ghats ssccans cae teem odd eaiiessncsusnsemengeeataccateunacet ere 5, 422 4, 201 1, 229 0 Sis) + 93.1 47.0 
4 IADDIOBY TRESN.- xiccact ccsasvccsnsncctesccescxwecucavecsrsensae 32 0 0 752 2,033 +a 45.7 
Animals and animal products «............:.:ccsee- 7, 260 6, 980 6, 731 9,157 8, 785 + 30,5 5,3 
16 Hides and skins (except furs) ............sesese 1, 281 1,395 2,135 3,012 2, 676 + 125.3 41.0 
22 US iy CULO eo cetscaccnctess srosesspsscrarceactvacssusstacectearars 595 1, 676 628 2, 310 641 Ge aye 5. 8 
36 PS DICANI CM estecsecdasaaccestucccsesvsseassvesoresesevseetsny 1,084 755 666 706 924 EES BEY, 12.8 
37 Meats cooked and meats, 1.0.). .....eesceeeeee 557 697 629 740 618 - 1.7 24. 5 
40 FOUTS HANS PUNANESS EO (ercecceteestecssocecossseeseceesaces 554 274 826 326 669 - 19.0 5. 2 
Fibres, textiles and products .............s:.scecee 1, 421 1, 360 2, 035 1,598 1,333 - 34,5 12,8 
29 Rags and waste, textile ..........cscsesssscosseees 731 767 1,080 1,096 628 - 41.9 35. 6 
Wood, wood products and paper .............ccs0++. 9, 843 12, 292 10, 486 13, 036 7,497 - 285 1.1 
12 WOOG! (All pi Seecessceeseot vossessascescteasteeseecascedeeusceorseeee 5, 848 5, 371 5, 701 4, 657 By ALG | - 42.6 2.5 
15 PA PWOO Gl. Fictcsescrcecekesescneazsuscacstesendded-vccceccasener 776 4,014 1, 340 3, 862 760 =s4353 5. 0 
19 INCWSDPTiNE PAP Cl ktstieseedececceotetcctessacteassuassteeere 2,047 1,710 1, 882 2,972 1, 655 = et i O35 
26 Planks and DOANASy erccccexss:cceeceacoretesasceecacstences 741 760 1,192 1,049 1, 453 2 a eat) at 
Tron and itS Products ............:ccsscssscsseccescesseseees 14, 569 25,470 18, 882 43,129 17, 871 on 8,8 
8 ALODNOLG, (ccssscaesessoistes snantcvecsstevete cideoucsyscvavsaseate 1, 692 8, 652 2, 608 12, 867 2, 758 +558 9.6 
9 Scrap iron and) Ste ell ...<.-1-.ccasesesecs<ceaececcevences 5, 169 9, 644 4, 488 10, 871 1, 359 - 69.7 29.7 
10 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets. ................ 340 116 3, 468 10, 880 6, 699 + 93.2 65. 9 
17 Machinery (non-farm) and parts. .............000 2, 116 2, 397 2, 488 2, 503 2,079 Gn 4 8.4 
20 Rolling Mis products m.ccevssesacesoceszssse-ceeeserseeee 1, 386 1, 531 1,908 2, 697 875 = 54: 1 5. 4 
32 Farm im. lements and machinery (except 
MTA CLONS) ANCUD ANUS Merscsscarssectasseeesrcascesecreere 988 581 1,024 721 971 bh? 1.8 
34 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .. 829 698 1,104 538 1,969 + 78.4 Loa 
35 Automobiles, PaSSeNGeYLr .......sssseceseserresesecees 472 535 860 600 467 - 45.7 3.4 
| Nom-ferrous metals and products ................0... 44, 679 55, 056 56, 981 59, 8&1 71, 353 + 25.2 13.9 
2 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 17, 708 18,858 22, 930 25, 299 30, 105 a BNIB! 22. 4 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 14, 392 13, 135 11, 858 12,824 21, 299 + 79.6 28.9 
6 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .... 5, 989 9, 189 14, 598 9, 629 Li NEN 13. 5 
18 INON-[ETTOUS; OFS; sO. De asecetssesscessssasexece sree 2, 881 2, 505 1, 605 3, 256 0 -100.0 0.0 
20 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 169 5, 110 1, 744 2, 730 1, 888 ae tka) 17.8 
Pat Electrical apparatus, i0-0-p. e.cce.s-s-ccssscssrotes 292 367 355 1,848 802 +125. 9 622 
31 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 197 2, 425 573 1, 229 1,038 ne hly 7 4.1 
38 Metallicis crapin sO: [se ccssscsccescsteccsaseoesscceteres 960 1, 330 13023 331 208 = Uh 3207 
Non-metallic minerals and products................. 9, 482 14, 958 13, 530 20, 526 6, 536 ot rch 5.5 
4 Asbestos, unmanufactured  ..........cscsssseseeees 8, 652 12, 852 11, 147 18, 699 6, 064 ~ 45.6 16.5 
Chemicals and allied products .................0..05 18, 298 18, 790 21, 920 18, 195 19, 555 - 10,8 19,2 
14 Synthetic plastics, primary forms. .............. 4,697 4,066 3, 329 3, 781 3, 509 net 2357 
24 DTUSSTANGCSMEAICINGS) <c-cc.ctacsacsserossconscacseceeteee 556 503 1,295 1, 230 1, 456 + 12.4 26. 1 
Miscellaneous COMMOGItIES «...........cececceseeeees 2,027 2, 005 4, 087 21, 828 53, 859 #73 50. 6 
7 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............ 351 229 295 19, 745 50, 228 a 81.0 
23 Non-commercial tems: .........ccssesceosensseonseasones 958 1, 285 1, 200 1, 351 1, 566 + 30.5 9.1 
33 SHIP SSO] Cle ceserrcnnssncsacnccacatancdtagseasstenssgncyectes 0 0 1, 724 0 1, 160 - 32.7 13. 4 
Total domestic exports to Europe .................+ 250, 955 276, 938 257, 750 291, 637 300, 849 +167 12,9 
Total of commodities itemized ...................... 224, 947 249, 648 227, 672 265, 644 274, 493 
Percent of domestic exports itemized .......... 89, 6 90, 1 88, 3 o1.1 91.2 
4 = ee Ee Ds. dbs 


1 Not included among leading forty exports in 1957. 
2 Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XI. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 
5 Change from} Europe’s 
pear atcel Group and commodity Ee oad: yt Ist half ST) share of 
1957 to item total 
Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June ‘| suly-Dee. Jan.-June | ist half ’58 | lst half ’58 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 | &% | % 
Agricultural and vegetable products ............ 11, 460 15, 996 10, 210 18, 472 12, 671 + 24.1 4.2 
15 ’ Vegetables, pickled, preserved and canned 700 2, 766 673 3,100 819 + Qo 7 9.2 
18 VATLO Were Meese ay eee aoe cee at oer ah ee sacesdicrviene 1, 200 BR a7 1,319 2,228 1, 501 mio HLS} e) 62.8 
20 Fruits, canned and preserved ...............0.65 1, 409 1, 795: 1, 260 1,771 1, 406 PUL 14.6 
24 Mlonist-and nursery stock fice. .cs.20.<. 0-08 989 1,417 1,143 1, 623 1,215 +2nGn3 32.0 
33 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ................... 7149 7182 613 1, 648 1,126 Be easy ff 28.1 
39 ESL TIG IY Wee sem Pm aes sac c dune ee ces e ce aA 641 995 705 1, 234 775 ta og 15. 0 
Animals and animal products ........................ 4, 544 6, 481 4, 652 9, 186 5, 480 +178 8.7 
7 CCCSOM, coc orses MO aes ccesecnse tet Det ene acs aatekes 1, 502 1, 8799) 1,637 2,104 1, 902 16.2 84. 2 
36 Fur skins, undressed 484 1,129 282 1, 796 343 + 2156 3.2 
Fibres, textiles and products 0.0.0.0... 16, 230 17, 660 19, 107 18, 499 16, 653 - 12.8 8. 4 
8 WOOlEfaDricSitre mete. stick Mir eens: 1,744 1, 983 3, 049 3,139 2eo23 - 17.3 13.4 
9 Carpets and Matse WOOL. .o.ciererercdscciecstcc-coces 2, 849 3, O76 2 ite 2, 780 2, 241 ~ 12.9 45.6 
11 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ........ 1, 857 2, 848 2, 085 3, 003 1, 993 = 44 9.0 
13 COLL OMDLADILC Sereareaccase ori erccereavistreznnei cs 2,574 2, 563 2,935 2, 035 23a2 = 20.5 6.8 
23 SYREN CLIC 18 DILCS meters ccncxsa ceteehenatteassnsueessa@re 1, 022 1,116 1, 365 1, 412 1,193 - 12.6 9.2 
Wood, wood products and paper .................... 4, 657 6, 310 5,178 6, 865 5,115 + 10.4 5.0 
21 BOOKS TiIDrNted serene ores crater ea tacteee incase 1,277 1,677 1,414 1,614 36 +2200 10.4 
29 OrkWOOGANG DLOGUCTS “iiccnsstsisccsoersssevesee nat lal 1,351 1, 088 1, 426 1, 030 = Oe BiG 
34 Paperboard, paper and products ................ 7150 1, 242 925 1, 283 1,146 Taos oO 3.6 
Tron and its products oo... cesses 45, 705 62, 385 61, 204 52, 633 45, 931 - 25.0 4.8 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................. 9, 546 15, 743 15, 074 15, 574 12, 857 adi t a f 4.7 
2 ROMANE MIU WrOMUCES! yc .ctcasesee see eceerrcceestess 14,171 23, 301 18, 347 10, 246 2, 838 - 84.5 4.9 
3 Automobiles, passenger 6, 904 7,197 9,677 10, 029 14, 736 +5223 20.7 
7 Pipes, wtubes anactithines i -ceeser.cssscec ssctee 3, 336 4,318 4, 704 2, 998 1, 600 - 66.0 Dad 
14 BT OOS trees sec ovarsestecetectey<scd nce en apnea ccsaveses dah 1, 714 1, 656 2, 017 1, 839 1, 704 = 15.5, 10.1 
27 Balleand rollembearingS +a ace sct.ssaccccees nes 1,537 1, 382 1,631 937 842 - 48.4 10.5 
28 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .. 263 448 598 1, 956 2, 091 +249. 7 2.9 
Non-ferrous metals and products .................. 15, 169 16, 509 13, 553 20, 744 16, 047 + 18.4 7.4 
5 Electrical apparatuS, N.0.D. ..........0...:ses000 4, 300 4,107 4, 562 5, 720 8,125 78.1 6.5 
6 Clocks, watches and partS ooo... cceceeeees 3,478 5, 817 4, 306 5, 600 3,347 = 22a 710.6 
16 Tinthlocks;, Pisstand DALS. .ccecse-ccocensee-seree LST 1,672 1, 809 1, 948 1,178 - 34.9 41.9 
19 CryOlite: -.....25 SCARE ERE SOE PACER 2,290 1, 890 346 2, 938 454 ae Pla 97.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products .............. 11, 191 16, 963 8, 317 11, 270 9,479 + 14. 0 3.1 
10 Glass, plate and SHEE ...c.ccccccccseccecnccssscense 4, 088 3, 793 2,191 2, 903 3,193 + 45,7 36.6 
12 MHAMONAS: MNS Ctr eres ee cree ee teaes cone teee 2, 666 2,611 2, 588 2, 400 2, 076 - 19.8 44.1 
38 Glass, cut, pressed or blown .................. 595 1, 051 696 1, 278 801 2 eg bay! 7.6 
40 GASS  DIOGUCHSPAN- OSD. s2.., 9 feactesoxssocesse oe 647 800 818 920 981 + 19.9 Bs | 
Chemicals and allied products ...........0..00...... §, 832 7, 637 6, 588 9, 272 6, 779 +' 2.9 4.7 
ime Principal chemicals (except acids)n.o.p. 876 1, 23% 1, 023 1, 878 1, 030 £0.79 5.0 
25 Dyeing and tanning materials ................0... 1, 459 1,196 1, 500 1,141 1, 336 - 10.9 23.1 
35 MTUCS ANd MeOAICINES! voter eece es seas eoceveree 858 751 1,109 1, 042 1, 283 a kort Mena 
37 Pertiliners. Chemical. Mek ccs. heswasdecsecnacess 296 1, 447 455 1,594 252 — 44.6 3.8 
Miscellaneous commodities ......................005 13, 780 18, 159 16, 936 20, 090 15, 997 Se Sts 6.1 
4 Non-commercial items 3, 893 5, 686 6,138 6, 450 3, 978 - 35.2 14.4 
26 Containers, n.o.p. ............ 1, 023 1.308 1,123 1, 506 1, 340 + 19.3 24.1 
30 Cameras and parts (except X-ray).............. 1, 036 1, 312 1, £52 1, 360 1, 027 - 10.9 ae 
31 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. 1, 050 812 Rab) 1, 306 961 - 13.0 Sin 
32 Jewellery and precious stones, n.o.p. ...... 1, 241 1, 096 1,147 epats) Peo ye iat 35.2 
Total imports from Europe ........................0.. 128, 548 168, 099 145, 745 167, 032 134, 753 = Uo 5.2 
Yotal of commodities itemized .........:............ 89, 922 119, 184 107, 181 116, 972 92, 438 
Percent of imports itemized 70.0 70.9 13.5 70.0 68. 6 


= 
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TABLE XII, Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 
: Change from| C’wealth 
ner Group and commodity foie a! a 98 ne = a om Prem 
1957 Jan. - June | July- Dec. | Jan. - June I July - Dec, | Jan. - June | 1st half ’58)| Ist half ’58 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % 
Agricultura] and vegetable products ............ 25, 512 22, 621 17, 744 21, 842 50, 899 +186, 9 11.1 
4 Wah. selec desctessceevvtes sdvadebsopaetastansemmenviasazeseers 11, 640 9,679 5,041 10, 313 36, 355 +621. 2 15.6 
6 WHOS te £1 OUT csccr cs scnsecesnsocane countilrutepencusonceaceenes 8,194 7, 348 Gite 5, 906 8, 900 +. S04 23. 6 
19 TPODACCO, UNMANULA CHUTE G! ei. coreac oer sn enescscseste 1,942 Ti2do 1, 826 1, 189 1, 119 - 38.7 7.6 
HF WHISKY <iecscccnceostssvsstete sence sory sdeemetdcancs cetaenceuse 396 458 467 418 465 ~ OS eT, 
38 Modders snopes eee 434 602 471 369 296 BIN 3.4 
39 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned .. 337 406 368 419 488 + 32.6 52.6 
40 Veretables) freGht wecccsscscrsssnaceoaseeeresssasseccer= 607 378 385 396 719 + 86.8 12,1 
Animals and animal products 9, 050 11,111 8, 867 10, 779 9, 641 8.7 5.8 
11 PUSH CUCU, sttetitt ccva.sbescues eeemessesseristennse 2, 761 2, 940 2,911 3, 442 2,913 + 0.1 26. 3 
13 BUSH CALNE ccccvecteses<asoscavacecatscsosecoacosvoeteces 2, 006 3, 068 2,327 Pe, BINS Pe etal - 2.4 31.4 
26 Leather, unmanufactured .........ssessssserseceers 541 581 7192 790 1,007 no PALE 1904 
27 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .. 680 1, 316 601 106 347 = 42.3 18 
30 POrk ang DECI PICKS Oe..cecrosntoresssencecesorscs ss 822 568 573 586 712 + 24.3 95.1 
31 MP RTT OW i son sceceeanstes tits sonar cascetoetireen tse sas 550 678 275 813 913 + 232.0 36.7 
Fibres, textiles and products .............:s00c0+ 1, 478 1, 893 1, 435 2, 726 1,376 - 41 13, 2 
29 GCottont fabrics cectccctne cactareeresceeheererte 253 468 410 811 522 ne Al's G: 84.6 
36 Apparel] (except hats) of all textiles ........ 304 518 289 649 256 swihli4 BR | 
Wood, wood products and paper ..............:.4: 25, 126 27, 319 27,129 28, 437 24, 230 - 10.7 3.7 
1 EudlanksS and IWOATdSdeseccca-ccovaseseoten sc sson wedetsssee 12, 363 12, 428 12, 692 11, 174 TAS SON =O 8.8 
2 NG Wsprintipaper tacwscsrstcceroscerssscacsnenvosruess 8, 929 10, 806 10, 184 12, 601 8, 829 = 13.3 2.6 
20 WOO GD UND oe eteencrennetenaececeaomyc catvvece Scbssanae parce 1,084 946 PAb23 1, 214 951 - 37.6 0.7 
33 Wrap DING PADEN oapec-ceceevecesbaacsanaves acessvasererers 442 388 382 604 433 + 13,4 19.8 
35 Bond and writing paper, uncut ........ eee 471 581 401 554 Sifal = 1.5 44.6 
Tron and itS ProductS ........:s ccc scesesecnseceseanees 42, 818 24, 631 30, 626 30, 632 39, 850 + 30.1 19,7 
3 Automobiles, PASSENGET «....--ccesececeseseeeeeeeeee 7, 148 5, 180 9,920 6, 138 10, 648 tye 716.9 
7 Automobile parts (except engines) ............ 11, 136 6, 323 5,905 4,646 5,907 +1 84.0 
8 Role mill PrOCWOtS ie crcseenscacercsctesesescaceceees 2, 104 1, 862 201 6, 530 11, 488 + 446.8 TLD 
9 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .........c0. 2, 587 2, 847 3, 598 4,083 3, 201 =O 12.9 
14 Engines, internal combustion, and parts... 1, 663 1, 864 1733 2, 467 1, 666 = 07359 10,2 
17 Automobiles, freightisccccnsccrseercccermcr ness 2, 693 1,907 2, 508 1, 419 2, 124 = 1533 17.8 
21 Pipes, tibesand fittin gsiccccccc.cetece ses careees 338 370 1, 458 967 153 - 89.5 8.2 
23 Farm implements and machinery (except 

tractors) landbpants orc... ne iecesccenr-areme 1, 116 176 829 1,040 662 - 20.1 1.2 
25 "TOOUS: tease ay coscesatetes tans cdadsiesesueas rere eee 657 621 918 755 654 - 28.8 56.3 
Non-ferrous metals and products .................. 7, 484 11, 639 15, 232 12,197 13, 841 - 91 27 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.... 2, 308 5, 153 8, 706 4,392 6, 445 - 26.0 6.3 
10 Electrical apparatus, M.O.P. .s.cssesecsceesceeee PL oA 1, 872 2, 780 4,018 3, 635 + 30.8 28. 3 
16 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 1, 068 3, 267 2, 344 1, 756 2, 246 = 4.2 3.0 
Non-metallic minerals and products .............. 2,344 2, 355 2,395 4,316 2,978 24.3 2.5 
15 Asbestos, unmanufactured .........0.ccerccceesaee 1, 426 1, 328 1,797 2, 349 1, 896 bss) 5.1 
Chemicals and allied products ..................00. 5,451 5, 869 7, 661 6, 951 5, 384 - 29,7 5.3 
18 Synthetic plastics, primary forms............... 1, 768 1,567 2, 220 1, 579 1, 562 - 29.6 10.5 
24 Hertiliizerss CHEMICAl! s..cc.ceescesusssces perce oeeeae 10 40 778 973 13 = 9853 oO, 1 
32 Synthetic resin manufactures .............00e- 300 447 549 501 417 - 24.0 37.0 
34 Drugs and medicines ...........ccsessceseceseceenees 390 458 418 560 383 - 8.4 6.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...................0s000+ 13, 205 13, 254 6, 112 6, 434 9, 806 + 60.4 9,2 
12 INON=COMMeNCLAL ATES ur -cceterstenccessreseccenorarers 3,002 1, 890 2, 559 2, 979 3, 150 + 23,1 18.3 
22 PR EU RE Cia ota te tt Satish cuca 1, 958 1,053 1, 248 724 1, 391 eit. 5 718.6 
28 Aircraft and parts (except engines)........... 6, 645 8, 665 661 618 3, 456 + 422.8 5. 6 
Total domestic exports to the Commonwealth 132, 469 120, 891 117, 202 124, 314 158, 007 + 34.8 6.8 

Total of commodities itemized ..................... 105, 284 102, 880 101, 720 103, 761 140, 265 

Percent of domestic exports itemized .......... 79.5 8.1 86, 8 83.5 88 8 

— | Wares 


1 Less than 0.1%, 
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TABLE XII. Imports from the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 
i Change from z 
aed Group and commodity ea fee ee Ist half "57 me oe 
1957 Jan.-June | July -Dec. Jan,-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | 1st ate 58 Ce RATER 
ii $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 %% % 
Agricultural and vegetable products .............. 58, 382 73, 382 63, 890 81, 109 56, 952 - 10.9 18, 7 
1 SOUS AL MUNTOLINOH. .aiccassecsecersotere ckaesuaischacnsstites 17, 749 31, 706 24, 573 40, 607 20, 671 TL 5s. 84.7 
3 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ............ 12382 10, 788 12,080 10, 153 6, 633 = 45.1 48.8 
4 POA MLA CK ae See P. scucescexcteee Moet scacucexesetetes 11, 604 11, 397 13, 274 8, 295 10, 334 = HP) A 88.0 
7 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ...... By 0/595) 37592 1, 540 4,002 DRO +110,2 Pala Fe 
8 EMGULUS ALL CG Seles chsacies sas cavbestevsuceoandssevasanceats 449 4,019 411 4, 691 1, 236 +200. 7 25.0 
o Cocoa beans, nob roasted: Bo iiic.c..s0.cccs-eosenees 1, 963 1, 929 2,478 2, 303 3,447 TOO seh Dio 
12 (OEE CF ORT OOM Mreeeran, cavvesseaateoo testo snonevestscen stare 3, 452 2, 143 2, 564 1, 484 2, 370 ed 8.0 
13 UNUUGS 5 sadatirs tetra sate toi cot da suseo euntaceceu See oes B sadecteeseaes 2,185 2,061 1,669 ~ 2, 260 P1386 =— 39 12.0 
15 Molasses and syrups 1,082 1,255 1,047 2, 239 1, 554 + 48. 4 57. 8 
22 Rum 619 1, 048 605 1,010 1, 308 +116. 2 61.9 
24 Fruits, canned and preserved ooe..csceeceeees 132 573 520 675 582 +1109 6.1 
25 SDUCG Sheczscaceuseccndt ees tress se atuccr tees iecasanvacooince ee 694 461 618 465 Dis = 1.3 39.9 
27 WEEDS ae rea es, ssatapserreeacivecacn cadens toes pavires scnsvesieoteee 358 511 412 568 462 Pelton JOR 
28 Rubber footwear and parts .u......ccccssecseseseees 1, 060 131 561 316 716 +e 276 40.5 
32 SEAN Opes hcsace s guess tsvetevwivas sea taatstensaaeabivacsessdacaks 196 265 220 397 251 + 14.1 24.3 
37 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste... eeeeee 93 192 250 202 7198 +2195 2 19.9 
Animals and animal products ...............00ccc00 6, 553 5, 462 5, 686 7, 049 7, 850 + 38,1 12.5 
10 SAUSAZEY CASINGS hvcctscsacccascsscnererusssceeselevsrtevss 2, 125 2, 566 27119 2, 480 2, 224 ie eld) 98, 4 
19 INC ALS Wy CAMUNECIN ce crates catacauess testes sactecnevarsusevecde 563 1, 383 616 1, 946 832 se astayyal 33.9 
20 MULLOM ane lamb; freSh con scicsceeesss sasssconrectns 1, 529 309 1, 596 420 2, 742 oe Fits} 94.0 
33 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .... 235 5 305 290 6 - 98.0 LISS 
34 eer and veal , IreSIl. caccecaeccssttessseserccerarcesceses 87 101 145 436 944 +551. 0 58. 0 
40 MG al OXUPACES) sores: cencoupssessessendties sapcBsondcnsns¥apcus 232 166 91 294 243 +167. 0 Bias 
Fibres, textiles and products ...............::0:0 17, 585 13, 976 14, 536 13, 067 12, 461 - 14,3 6.3 
5 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics .........cccceseeeee 4, 426 5, 762 4, 745 5, 163 4, 660 - 1.8 feds 2 
6 WOOL, LAW tes, ocesecssensuscesssectesonatans cagessesancSsvonsnn 9, 120 4,093 5, 894 3, 543 3, 922 =F 3S00) 64. 4 
16 COCCONTLADIICS) ceccce -scsssaenestectscuscuscscanecscarcceseces 1, 494 1, 543 1,613 Ue) 1, 204 - 25.4 ais) 
21 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ........ 272 542 692 1,045 Tee? i + 62.0 By al 
26 Gammetsrandimats, WOO! siete cos scacseseeve 513 528 511 528 562 + 10.0 11.4 
38 Goattonumanufactures, MiOcDe vat .tecccsso0acn eee 107 157 198 228 114 - 42.4 20 
| Wood, wood products and paper ..................064. 488 380 495 384 515 + 4,0 0, 4 
39 Logs, timber Qnd) LUMBER F....cc..-csesccsesseseneos 334 183 256 160 161 = 37.1 1.0 
Tron and its product ou... cccesecceeseeeeeeeees 213 1, 106 898 522 573 - 36,2 0.1 
30 Rolling mill products 0 739 562 100 5 Ogu 1 
Non-ferrous metals and products .................... 8, 391 21, 423 18, 606 22, 635 16, 269 -~ 12.6 15 
2 Bauxite and alumina for aluminum ............ 4,495 14, 837 12, 640 16, 818 13, 290 55 90.9 
11 MAN BABIES! OPO lacs csssccsccesteecoscasevoressscoseseserses ioe 5 as fa 2, 379 2, 030 167 = 93.0 25.8 
17 AIT LOCKS, DIGS ANG DANS ..csccestee-ccrereoecteseees 1, 086 1, 895 1, 427 1,672 1,020 = 28.5 36, 2 
18 Bauxite and alumina, n.o.p. ...... 806 1,083 1, 430 A See 1,023 =| 28. 5 Soya) 
31 GE OMERONG Meretrecerstescovecccthercaccrteccecececerseasstets 132 294 370 267 0 -100.0 0.0 
35 Bilectrical apparatus, MO. Disiccccccessoccccseacsaces 154 176 265 297 Rly Ou 0.3 
Non-metallic minerals and products .............. 4, 953 6, 357 5, 249 2,439 3, 075 - 41,4 1. 
14 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .......... 3, 236 4,151 3, 166 325 2,009 =e Ono 1; 
23 IND) AEXSD STS Fe eer CW Bem ns Bee ere 878 862 850 749 276 = 67.5 4, 
Chemicals and allied products ...................006 402 366 365 346 420 + 15.1 0.3 
Miscellaneous commodities ...............:0s000+ 989 1, 240 1, 276 1, 528 1, 565 + 22.6 0. 6 
29 Non-commercial items 257 336 341 427 341 0.0 Le 
36 Containers, n.0.p. .......... 186 229 200 Sou 285 eae aye | 
Total imports from the Commonwealth ........... 97, 955 123, 692 111, 001 129, 079 99, 679 - 10,2 3.9 
Total of commodities itemized 91, 231 115, 325 105, 233 122, 102 92, 883 
Yotal of imports itemized .................ccccceeeeee 93.1 93, 2 | 94,8 94, 6 93, 2 


1 Less than 0.1%, 


60 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
TABLE XIV. Domestic Exports to Latin America 
Commodity 1956 1957 1958 tet helt ST ree 
rank in Group and commodity b item tenn 
1957 Jan. - June | owy- Dec. | Jan. - June | July- Dec. | Jan.-June | 1st half ’58 | 1st half ’58 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 oT a a 
Agricultural and vegetable products ...........0. 16, 285 17, 394 12,413 14,397 18, 361 + 47.9 4,0 
5 Wivea bon: Gate cdieis avast een aca 7,423 7,019 4, 640 5, 692 8, 708 + 87.7 234 
15 2, 141 1, 962 1,927 2, 454 Ziel tetORG 40.4 
16 3, 268 3,925 Zeon 1,973 4,468 + 99.7 1.9 
23 785 649 985 676 640 —eSoa0 ya! 
25 318 1, 295 142 1, 360 264 + 85.9 8.0 
33 279 563 522 536 484 ai By) 
34 479 529 590 395 580 le aan, 
Animals and animal products ..............ss.sss.+ 8,577 9, 485 | 6, 037 11, 694 10, 913 + 80,8 6, 6 
10 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .... 2, 465 4,172 1,637, 4, 455 3, 402 +107. 8 15. 6 
12 BMSB ig COLE ieicteedavestccascs-tevscbuntetnnscevessecesvateret 2, 856 2,966 2, 503 2, 739 3, 144 + 25.6 28. 4 
19 Eggs in the shell (chiefly food) .............000 614 182 93 2, 760 2, 868 ae. 719.8 
26 Leather, unmanufactured  .........sccccccssssosseeses 541 641 686 735 804 $1752 MEE 
37 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred  ...........sssseseeeeee teiod 7164 439 459 342 = 22.1 Bed. 
Fibres, textiles and products  «.......:.sssssec 1, 099 1,257 1, 143 1, 908 1,437 + 25,7 13,8 
30 Synthetic thread and yarn ............scssssssessseees 239 418 300 905 662 +120. 7 | 29. 3 
Wood, wood products and paper..............see 13, 342 16, 297 15, 696 20, 331 15, 804 + 0.7 2.4 
1 NGWSDIING DAD Li. -sssscsccrasscccesarensese ccssovsecectteses 9, 586 12, 670 11, 662 15, 669 12,427 + 6.6 deal 
18 Wocd. pULbR Ube es reel onc aiss re een 1 A7k 1, 561 1, 354 1, 522 - 25 ee | 
22 TANK SHANG IDOAIG Sixcccascceccssoceaesktceatsrescescsesedes 678 696 939 1, 286 367 — 60.9 0.3 
40 BOOK sDANED cisensatsesscsscescecesstzesvisncestvaccsrsccegtsees 338 228 333 394 280 =) 1529 1.4 
Hon and its PrOUCtS ......--sscessecessesessesesseeeseeeees 16, 007 21,430 30, 734 25, 655 16, 820 - 45.3 83 
3 Machinery (non-farm)and parts.........-.ssseee 5, 366 7, 363 7, 449 7,817 8, 403 +1258 33. 9 
6 THOCOMOULVES) ANG PALuS) -csse<ccuscececcooeessteeeneyere Za 115 6, 774 3, 482 175 SMa 20. 5 
7 ROU TM eymUEDTOCUUCES weceessactsscessserseecssyecesarrs 3, 830 4, 189 1, 238 1,896 1, 180 = 83:7 th: 
13 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ............... 408 1, 368 1, 293 SSA 1,011 - 21.8 9.9 
14 Farm implements and machinery (except 

WACTOMS)ANAUPALUS. ccvecceacsescecessecocereracsecoceet 2, 704 2, 859 Ds SETH 2,472 1, 449 - 33.4 2.6 
2 Pipes, tubes and) fittings! csescccs<ccscceccecessesoee 190 31 433 2, 365 98 - 77.4 5.3 
21 AutomobileS, DASSENED ......sceeceseencessseeeee 864 np to} 1, 250 1, 083 1, 122 = 10.2 8.1 
32 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .. 194 530 660 437 441 — 33.2 2 
38 DTACTOLS: ANG! PALES: scccccccsssossvvctsocxcdesnesscoscsmeees 288 430 429 417 442 + 3.0 10.0 
Nonferrous metals and products ................0 10, 420 10, 715 11, 155 13, 852 13, 812 23, 8 mous 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .... 2, 345 3, 756 4, 283 4,140 5, 469 PAu 5. 4 
9 Electrical apparatus, 1.0.). .......-cccscsressees 3, 069 2,912 3, 036 4, 482 4,954 63. 2 38. 6 
17 Copper wire and copper manufactures ....... 3,425 1, 879 1,487 2,017 1,081 — PES) 61. 4 
28 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 152 303 638 669 7128 14.1 1.0 
29 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 360 299 518 143 646 247 0: 5, 
Non-metallic minerals and products .............. 2, 902 5,210 3, 561 4, 966 3,126 ~ 12,2 2.6 
11 Asbestos, unmanufactured .........cscccsscceseees 1, 887 4,099 eh EYAL 3, 494 2, 464 - 25 6.7 
36 BRATICC) \scacenatscesercssaccsecscaucteenteresscnosensacesensoseeee gai 343 328 616 172 - 47.6 22. 4 
Chemicals and allied products .................00 6, 820 8,468 9, 768 9, 879 8, 870 = OY & 7 
4 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...........0. 3, 346 5, 103 5, 739 5, 560 4, 756 SNE 32.1 
24 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 677 144 623 915 596 - 4.3 NBR 4 
31 DINEZS ANGVMEGLCINGS: o.c-s-nectcalicsesontocserscosensees 509 511 571 627 667 + 16.8 12.0 
35 Hertilizers, (CHEMIGA <scccosscascs:cosacocsaveseraceee 370 172 800 176 625 = Pie 8) 2. 6 
Miscellaneous COMMOGItHES ............:.cseseeeeees 5,113 5, 617 21, 250 10, 021 3, 049 - 85.7 2.9 
2 Shiver coldseceotcanaad eemehkenasieee 1, 500 3, 471 18, 849 8, 144 1, 618 - 91.4 18. 8 
27 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ......... 2, 605 636 1,057 321 224 — 78.8 0.4 
39 Nano COMMencial MCEmS: t.s..ccsscsceecccscsesscceencevers 238 506 346 470 397 + 14.7 2.3 
Total domestic exports to Latin America ... 80, 565 95, 871 111, 756 112, 903 92,192 ite) 3.9 

Total of commodities itemized ..............0000 69, 260 82, 7117 99, 701 99, 712 81, 629 

Percent of domestic exports itemized .......... 86,3 89, 2 88, 3 88.5 


AS: 


1 Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XV. Imports from Latin America 


Commodity 1956 1957 LOB cml ee trae Terence 
Jaa Group and commodity | ea to stam: forall 
| Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. Jan.-June | 1st half ’58 | 1st half ’58 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % Te 
Agricultural and vegetable products ............ 50, 599 48, 085 52, 750 52, 085 55, 068 + 4.4 18.0 
2 WOM SO RT COM ie werrcta cone: soceaeaceec cheat dineees 27, 785 26, 114 26, 993 24, 997 25, 294 Ses 85.1 
3 BANANAS PILES Nera ee hc sane tere coceecareavenceat 11952 11, 455 11, 986 12,378 11, 545 =e oad 99.9 
4 Sugar, unrefined 4, 050 Ths, BOS 4,149 6, 303 5h, BY -~ 10,1 ish Gi) 
9 ONUIES Gheecrtoe estate cette cee soc srtroure int tress cage oats 1, 621 2, 058 Dh OM DA 1, 282 1, 414 ei lats: ily, (8) 
10 Wepetables fresh sein ccm iiss sessnetnetes 1, 923 207 2, 682 175 5, 418 +102. 0 18.2 
13 [IRICC Merger ence at cere reee ae seeetna creticciceesees 299 1, 381 7106 1, 031 813 ce iyi 33.6 
14 Sucatmnekineds:. etn hee eee ce eee 98 129 0 1,591 250 +} 82.0 
15 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .... 395 697 497 1, 005 427 = Laat 3.6 
17 Fruits, canned and preserved .................... 254 1,105 162 967 159 lew) ie of 
18 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ................... 1306 478 341 152 594 e142 14.8 
21 Cocoa beans. not roasted Wemcs..ncnese 384 771 304 534 701 +130. 6 LOS 
24 Tobacco, tnmantifactured) Gi..cre....cc-.ccer-s 280 268 321 277 291 ROS 15.8 
26 Molasses and syrups 0 170 505 16 163 — 6 tend 6.1 
2t Pineapples, fresh 514 71 423 52 447 Le Oot 89.0 
28 Natural gums, resins and balsam .............. 64 276 359 85 57 - 84.1 22 
30 MGLONS VM IRGSMs retttecs ccoscnetnceeues cove asssaresnous 371 22 379 16 638 t68s3 49.0 
Animals and animal products .............0.....0.. 945 1, 441 1, 362 1, 696 1,327 = eG 2.1 
12 MCALS eC Ann ed ac eaccxkescrccesanietaves oseherso inne es 255 681 901 1,141 926 + S208 alffa | 
32 ASD CANO Wty derail aryeoterenealed site eesass 158 153 196 129 154 = 2174 4.2 
Fibres, textiles and products ........................ 31, 272 7, 440 3, 775 7, 858 8, 029 +112. 7 4.1 
6 SOUL ON Gane Wilpteeterefose os ste ronces o-oo tans coer eeeee 25, 797 3, 363 168 4, 628 5, 769 +1 20. 2 
7 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .... 2, 241 1 HS 1, 807 2, 280 1,219 = 32.45 39.5 
19 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns................ 1,145 1, 090 734 242 264 - 64.0 BG 
22 WOOUS PAWS Fence cc seethctecneae se sosttseeecees sa caseatencis 849 502 566 179 293 — 48.2 4.8 
33 Balerandebinder twiney..cs..10.cc: cousess-ce recess 360 139 211 113 189 - 10.4 11.4 
37 GOUGONPLINGErS Poe rvectes .eceoncot octet es casteneceaes 135 70 88 108 99 cr Oe BS) 12 
38 Vegetable fibres for brushes ...........0..... 39 51 tie 122 101 + 40.3 40.6 
Wood, wood products and paper .................... 480 232 68 222 136 +100. 0 0.1 
36 TeOgS timber anGelUmber an wercreees.cse, ease rs 460 187 39 ipl PLZ +187. 2 0.7 
fron and its products 00.00.0000... 668 2, 556 1, 728 3, 098 427 ons = 
8 TRON OER Sa mas 360 1,431 784 3, 009 292 - 62.8 4.8 
20 Rolling mill products 267 i ee 920 54 89 - 90.3 O52 
Non-ferrous metals and products .................. 1, 646 1, 698 1, 558 2, 043 809 - 48.1 0.4 
11 INON-ferrOuS OFESia NOD. 2.ccersoeacceesss -asecedee 637 1, 084 1,247 963 331 = 1300 39.9 
783 MANGANCSCHOTC H.® cca cenee.cavenssesseitees vecdvaseneeoses 868 213 6 674 182 +} 28.1 
29 Mercury, andi quicksilver ....ciccceccvsce-cecusssaes 82 317 295 149 IS OKO 71.0 
Non-metallic minerals and products .............. 94, 813 116, 229 123, 515 124, 948 96, 560 ‘= 21.8 31.7 
1 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .......... 90, 251 108, 536 121, 907 119, 722 94, 895 > PP?) 72.4 
5 POG TROULS uns meer oeeccecs seatces eavse he cccros eoeeteeiae rs 4,217 6, 967 1, 252 4, 715 1, 063 = 15.1 4.8 
31 Lime, plaster and cement ...............:..c0006 58 154 166 183 254 + 53.0 16.8 
35 TRAMOLS DAR gc cins et oe: ees eect eee asc 209 436 83 187 272 PAT af 74.3 
Chemicals and allied products ...................... 547 552 358 467 575 + 60.6 0.4 
25 Dyeing and tanning materials® .................. 484 485 265 305 380 + 43.4 6.6 
Miscellaneous commodities ............................ 1, 432 1, 215 1, 355 1, 021 1, 080 - 20.3 0.4 
16 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. .......... 948 700 791 600 559 = 29.3 55.2 
34 INNON-COMMerCIAlA$EMS: forresseccsuucescawerentace scce 112 169 127 145 157 + 23.6 0.6 
39 Containers oncOrD. cence ec sasees tence csens 61 718 120 66 50 > eins) 0.9 
40 Canadian goods returned ...0...........::cceeeeeeees 21 106 121 47 65 - 46.3 0.9 
Total imports from Latin America ................ 182, 403 179, 447 186, 469 193, 438 164, 012 - 12.0 6.4 
Total of commodities itemized ...................... 180, 134 177, 325 184, 945 191, 393 159, 783 
Percent of imports itemized —.............:.065 98.8 98.8 | 99.2 98.9 | 97.4 4 
1 Over 1000%. 


? Less than 0.1%. 
3 All or mostly quebracho extract. 


C. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XVI. Prices: of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1955 - 1958 
Interin Indexes 


Calendar year TOT 1958 


Group and selected commodity r ae - Lig oe 
1955 1956 | 1957 1Q 2Q | : 4Q 1Q 2Q 


ee — — ; T 1948 = 100 


Agricultural and amimal products .........:c seen crenresererens 96.5 95, 9 95, 7 98,3 97.0 96.1 93.6 96.5 97,5 
PDQET GI «scnvsaxesothiecetaeePonaChcayonarivar otes lust iainyara¥eservasersguernvausakon 83. 81. 76.9 hoy 2 77,6 74.8 Tee 7200 WA oe 
NEY aid coca d cago ceed ra ott eh sxpnauen paeeteny ewan eveveesats eaten? 103. 98. 83,9 94.4 84,3 79.4 81.0 92.1 82.6 
BBY aks facan as sartucwontaseay <itecnatic bop Gsphe wen a ores ecanspsbeeed eee Veasin tor 45. 538. 44,0 53, 1 43,2 42.0 44.0 44,0 45, 3 
MUTE SERE .. cscavacuvavte reece cey wanes avn stesa Men etanes he tica sen eeeeanW nap cus tNs ke akan 99, 94, 91.6 96.6 92. 2 89.9 88. 8 Deed 91.6 
WUE, EEG UL. Seces aecss.cs Wont ue ose ee TN a ate nee tice stever eta UAE 85, 82. 19.5 82.0 (Ss 78.7 sie a 78,7 76.9 

119, 121.0 120.6 LL9FS 12051 123. 6 si lee p LISS: 


Tobacco, PWS=GUPEM oaco.<.1--nceeeseswssesaceenranstvanterenas bs victories its 114, W5..7 118. 4 115. 5 115. 7 107.0 124, 4 126.7 
ESAEETE  GAALY Snccenchsscrencsscsvasnedibnerasddutedecet ¢enetear cninenrsvecnese 99, 102, 107.5 106, 4 103, 2 108.7 PES sales | 124, 0 


ee OC So a ek a 


96. 
122. 
78. 
Gn, 
128. 
95. 
100, 
93. 


93.9 80.0 104. 0 102, 8 89. 4 110.0 121.8 
1a) 125.9 122.1 TVOC Te 125. 8 127.6 121.3 
72.5 Keene 64,9 63.8 15, 8 S29 717.8 
59. 8 65.9 62.0 58. 6 57. 0 57, 0 58, 3 
126. 3 126.6 125, 0 128.1 126. 6 125. 3 130.0 
94.6 100.6 112. 4 96.9 hile Asli 140. 4 
100.0 100. 0 9907 101.1 98. 3 100.6 104.0 
Cong (over 83.6 73.1 68. 3 73,5 Ola? 


Cattle, SIAUGHEET sy ecc- c.ccec. cocordascverserevnptonsesnersnsnrexotans caey' ste la Le 
FRESH ATIC: LIST PROG WCES oe cans ctstee es euen sens oe ncdroess ivsaceesayauvears 108. 
PUr SKINS, UNEFESSEM -....:...caeccsessacesvercasieravtrpsatassenrensnore 87. 
GMatGO NIGSS, TAW scrceveve case cores leew sennanegsnnWnawecievesccascars 53. 


Leather, unmanufactured .........ccesscsesereree 


BGCt ANG VGAs, TOSI cicsscnsaccstsarctexe sheaves tscsstnesnnentacsraccexre 105, 


OP PN WU WN UO NY FP FTW 


METIC SRO CESS EU op erasvyee <x sxudinnascri sass onus ncerteuetuntan tee srercr says oo: 


re) 
~ 
fo = Co a) 


[=0) 


Wes In the Shell .....c.ccssenercceneaes 


ee 


108, 


| 


Fibres And tOXtiles ~ 20.06.00. csv cennsescavse coven oxeeseas onacsevesncvsrsnaes 196, 112.4 111.6 112.5 113. 9 111.7 116.5 168.5 


120, 
106, 
130. 
109, 
120. 
104, 
134, 


119, 9 118, 2 120, 8 120.4 120. 4 118.5 119, 7 
100.4 101.9 102. 7 98.9 SE) 24 100, 0 97.4 
117.0 118.2 118. 3 118.0 113.3 106. 2 110.6 

95,6 97.4 95.6 94,7 94.7 92.1 89.5 
126.7 116.0 122.6 132.5 133.8 115.4 130. 3 
104.9 103. 6 104. 8 104. 6 LOL 106. 3 104, 9 
136.8 133.9 HYG) 138, 1 137, 2 135.0 137.9 


Wood products and paper «.....:.cceccscesececrereeersecnesesenatsensrers 118, 
Sa UES LYNCH ERCU AR CESS Is ove ts vc We te Oe en aa alana s vas or evanrer ac kncephrcss 107. 
Shingles, FTEG Cedars ..ciiacereeereronnves Wnysiaysctwamtsurscay eo esesaey 122, 
PACU PEO erue ts ceett cotter suey ermpeoterecns ran ese a: seqevevSatfadeas' teas oeeks 126, 
ING WS DTEME DAD OR) sadsc,churcphtarrevestyuares anmage teens MeVakeesese sais 130, 


nnaaaort & 
Se oP no TI = 


143. 
144, 
124, 
146, 
131. 
136. 


151.5 150,1 151, 0 151, 5 153.5 157.0 157.5 
148. 8 147, 3 149.0 149.0 149.6 149.6 147, 1 
129.7 121.8 127, 2 130. 2 130.5 144.9 141.2 
156. 9 156, 3 156. 7 157, 2 157, 3 161.4 166.0 
136.8 135. 2 135.9 “135. 9 140, 3 143.9 141.3 
144, 4 142.5 143.7 142.6 148.6 1549 * ois 


Tron and steel and ProductS ............0.0..ceesceercessesenererseseeeens 134, 


oO 


Farm implements and Machinery .........:ccescecserseeesrsneeees 139, 
MaeHinery (OMstatini) iy. 5osvcnsesnest nose secsteravartoskersusieesn ten 123, 


woo ,» & 
Oot Oe ND = 


Automobiles, trucks and Darts ......:.-sssccnsecessersese sean eeses 127, 


165, 
161, 
196, 

85. 
224. 
118, 
118. 
106. 


156. 3 162, 7 158. 0 152.9 151.6 148, 142.7 
164.5 164, 8 163. 4 162. 2 168.4} 167.9 154.8 
146.0 160.9 147.7 140.6 134, 7 122.7 111.4 
TAS 33, 81.7 iidoee 65. 5 Gia 55. 1 55. 4 
248, 2 247.3 250. 6 249.3 245, 4 249.6 250, 7 
103.7 114,5 104.8 101.3 94, 3 90.5 81.8 
118.7 117.0 118.3 sale Ral 117. 8 119, 1 116. 1 
91.6 108.5 Bis 81.0 49, 7 76. 6 73.3 


Nonferrous metals and progductS .........c:cccccecreccseeeeerees 145, 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ..........:-s+0++ 141, 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .........:.:.ccesseeees 170, 
Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated ..........:c.ccseseseacsesrees 16, 
Nickel, primary and Semisfabricated .........s:cces secre 220. 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured ...........c.secssrseerceerenees 93. 
SUM GE, MIM a OUT CCl fos sseramsngatcencarsv carp Datgemceete events eres iW) Ue 


aa RD TK © W > 
Aww vonaore © 


Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .........sssccevesscteneeses 


156, 1 159. 6 156, 7 157, 3 160, 8 162, 9 165. 6 167.8 
163.6 165. 8 162, 7 163.5 165. 8 170. 1 171.9 170. 4 
126, 8 132.1 130.9 131.3 133. 2 132, 3 133. 0 134, 2 
157, 8 164.1 160. 3 160. 2 168. 8 167.0 173. 8 187.85 


Non-metallic minerals and product ...........cceesserseereerees 149, 
ASHESLOS, UNMANELACHUTE <n, sci ceceapnv0sic: snsranst de sact pn tase ance 154, 
ATASLVCS, TALEULICLAL, CYUMOGh srs tatescescactearordetnontoensversoe> £532 


ow a © 


Chemicals Amd LErtUaZer «ua. sese 0c. coessoyssv ys canatsavnnacersarsanens 114, 8 113.9 113.3 112.9 113,90 113.9 113, 3 113.9 114.3 
FeTiilt ers CMEINLCAL vasecasntanr-y eset caer senclessarenaces sae paanenee 120. 4 116.3 112.8 112.4 112.4 113.5 112, 7 113.5 114.5 


Miscellaneous ProductS ..........:ccccrscscsenesccecssnersnsesensreeners 125, 2 126. 6 128, 9 129,1 129. 9 128.1 129.1 130. 9 130.3 
RGD BER BT OCUSE SY cccapsaasox antes catned evasaesssesaps acca deeeveav xis ant 157. 5 158.9 159, 4 156.9 161.5 158.3 15950 169.1 163.8 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ........-1:-.-1.0- 116. 7 iy ass! 118.9 118.3 118.7 118.9 119. 8 119.9 120. 3 


Total GOMES EXD <a ccdserenoxier cadeacye si pcvnes <aneppacayseerseas 117.7 121.4 121.3 122.2 122.1 121.2 120.5 121.1 121.1 


i — ——~ = = 4 


1 Annual figures are direct annua] computations, Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2'The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1957, 
Ch, IV, p. 41, 
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TABLE XVII. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1955-1958 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar year 1957 1958 
Group and selected commodity 
1955 | 1956 | 98 1Q a 2Q | 3Q 4Q 1Q | 2Q 
1948=100. ‘ 

Agricultural and vegetable products is 99.7 122.3 112.4 101.0 94.9 112.8 139.4 111.9 132.9 
Barley 338. 1 430.9 325.9 300.4 282. 7 283.7 440.5 217.2 557.6 
5120 42.0 118.2 51.8 119.7 120.7 187.8 53.0 128.1 
99.3 117.6 47.7 ib fea 147.0 26. 2 3 - 20.0 177.9 
140.0 223.6 170.9 138.4 150.0 207.3 188.5 ITS 245. 5 
69.4 69.4 6155 63.9 51.7 56.5 R3i6 | TOA 85.0 
188. 3 213.7 205. 4 144. 4 160.9 209.5 304.6 160.0 186.7 
307.1 191.2 241.1 471.5 319.8 64.0 106.5 236.17 350.8 
phar | 271 21.4 17.4 22.49 26. 4 19.1] 19.7 25.6 
7.5 3 94.0 1.3 8.8 90.8 279.2] 153.4 79.4 
PUL C2 NOL SHIAN TOG ESIGN So cz oncezeetapscn scusvaesoagbacseasiascccdees 136.4 124.3 125.8 99.4 105. 3 167.3 126.4 | 103.2 128. 2 
PEEPS ICLTUS STG TOSS OU cates savasacadees © adbniesswtpivdep ede bavdadediocsdeee 139.6 142.1 153.8 218.0 136.7 58.0 218.3 199.2 719.8 
REEL EME AOS RTE W fects at carcan tse sonlteWiateey shes ocsdee os ccnccnuandtas 111.9 87.3 130.9 65.9 Hess a 172, 161.8 168.9 122.5 
Leather, RUT SAC HORCE oc veasvidt acute ss cocesedadtveteetenateesetaus 70.6 14.9 Soak 86.3 70.4 74.6 102.9 7.0 9.9 
SOLACE ENO AL WRECGIN) cesccesnsacetsacssuctercosbarsusseculasatvenessatacess 7.0 10.5 38.6 8.3 1.9 39.4 99.3 49.7 aed 
PAN LOC SSC acts varesehtaraecascaeaccestrsnspdsovarsishetoncesarevenetere Behera 58.9 49.8. 24.0 338.7 perc 59.6 50.4 65.2 
Eggs in the shell ts WI 19.0 3.2 0.7 ate 51.2 58. 1 18.8 
MOUDTOS ANG LOXCHES [.5c.ccsec-sccccssecsescerateveesencnectscccesesezerncenene 47.1 45.5 53.9 | 45 3 45.1 59.9 62,8 48,7 34.6 
Wood products and paper .............c.cccccecsesecceseeeeeeeseceereeeaes 135. 2 132.2 127.4 | 120.1 129.9 136. 5 123.4 | 108. 4 123.3 
Planks and boards 183.1 156.0 143.1 119.3 143.8 160.6 147.3 119.8 144.9 
Shingles, red cedar 106.3 84,3 73.8 Srieuk 84.2 alee Nae D 54.1 72.0 
SMM OURED Ee entre Arcata nt sect tractrancceteuctertesrerackeasaacccessceseusteurces 116.9 104.6 103.5 85. 0 122.1 94.4 112.9 76.1 78.9 
SINUS AOC eres ener wee... sac phares sabe ate sau sivaperaganagtas vorcetats 88.3 94,9 87.8 94.3 Bhs Ul Be bey 83. 2 71.8 44,2 
BUCO LBOLTE me ea Sees Aaa culo ta ss samt ame u bi nalesopee tikes xa apethces 138.3 LE Ey 131.7 133.3 138.5 136.3 118.5 102.5 136.2 
RCM SEM RICEEHS ET 50.0 once ec nicns caer casa ebay anech dane cabeas caseesiaas = 133. 2 137.9 136. 5 131.6 140.6 145. 0 128.7 122.1 133.0 
Iron and steel and products .......0......ccccccesceceeeecceseceeeseeees 82.3 89.7 108.0 1.8 108,7 133. 4 93.7 65.3 82.5 
Tron ore 1,386.6 1,889.7 1,930.6 e573. LorG.4 4, 28822. 1, 72743 16852 2, 30601 
Pig iron* 38, 454 38,923 87,264 20, 733 60,556 141,536 127, 26 8, 207 39),935 
Farm implements and Machinery .........::cccecssccceceesssecers 74.0 62.3 60.2 64.4 79.8 54.8 41.9 | 87.9 102.3 
Mabinery: (Bon-faTIW) -apesicaneeveccseciidnaeeesceceidessaibydoeessseoates 68.0 83.7 OTT 4-1 /BR.4. 208.2 89.0 104.9| 6.7 85.7 
Automobiles strucks) ANd (Parts: ...cciedcceesesaccnetecddsossecnncees 56.7 56.7 50.4 50.6 68.8 45.9 36.7 | 59.1 54.0 
Non-ferrous metals and Products ...............ccccccssecseeereeenes 144.2 139.9 162.6 150.3 166.7 158.9 175.1 161.6 196.0 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .........00. 161.0 156.5 150.4 167.1 164. 1 175.5 O56. 130.5 142.5 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated a 127.6 pee eed 147.7 148.8 140.6 160.6 140.5 168.4 166.8 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 0.0.0... eecceetereeeees 142.4 118.9 120.1 109.7 133. 3 146.4 55.4 116.2 108. 1 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ...............c:csccsereere 132.2 134.3 135.5 133.0 142.8 131.6 134.8 116.8 174.6 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured ..............:cce-ecsseesrecees 167.0 179.0 159.4 147.7 138.8 199.4 153.1) 172.6 Mises 
RHE VE PIU CIT OG. onssacencacrs<aveuasvaseoretaeninnacheayneces sans 258.8 244.6 216.9 212.9 226. 6 188.7 244. 5,| AaileD 205. 3 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............cceeesseeesereeeee 180.0 163.8 167.4 158. 2 162.9 173.7 179, 4 | 168.1 152.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products ............0..0..-eeecee eee 144.9 197.1 229.5 211.7 rss ee | 247.3 207.2 153.8 148.3 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 148.2 L47..5 156.0 106.0 178. 2 161.2 178.4 82.9 126.1 
Re Coa eater style ccdeie tate tys Za coececnaccancere wares sc vase eientenceseratsetenedaye 32.8 32.2 22.0 25.4 15.5 29.3 26.9 Pp 19.7 
ADEASLVES WATEITICIAL 1 CrAlGe .. Bash dF. s<sescenteecgrindesasceeneies 130.8 134.5 154.4 156.7 154.4 166.3 146.4 99.9 19.4 
Chemicals and fertilizer .................ssscccseccssssocsasvesssccerscene 200. 2 251. 4 215.9 211.6 228. 1 221.2 203.0 214. 7 231.4 
REPRO Ee ES: SORE Tl CAM fav di. 1ocaasth <daylovarnsvansenbacteenseconstea gabe 128.6 116.3 119.3 149.7 112.0 120.1 95.7 ee a | 112.0 
Miscellaneous products .........-....:ccccessessecesessreseesessretecsenes 71.0 103. 1 105.8 86. 4 87. 4 100.3 149.3 113.3 207. 4 
FATT ET [ALULC ES Wee cos an Pe gacascvononeldonthtuatnonavawignssiged sesusvacter 24.6 23./2 23.4 26.9 22.9 24.3 19.9 19.8 17.0 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 60.4 60.9 43.4 61.2 74.6 64.2 45.5 50.9 
WPBtals GOMESLIC OXPOLES: 204.0. 6<..n skh ands to deaeonnevodbacspystrrsacnnsvecs 128.3 173.8 bebe 8 126.8 137.6 137.0 115.0 136.1 


1 Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVI into appropriate value indexes. 

* The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1957, 
Ch. IV, p. 41. 5 

3 Over 1600%. 

4 A very large index —not a misprint. 
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TABLE XVII. Prices‘ of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1955 - 1958 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar year 1957 1958 
Group and selected commodity a 
1955 1956 1957 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q | 2Q 
1948 = 100 
Agricultural and animal products ...................::ceeeee 99.8 99.8 104.0 102.3 107.1 104.1 102. 2 102.3 102.1 
Bananas, fresh 12570 121.9 12257 116.2 120. 2 W3L57 121.0 111.4 107.4 
GogMUS TEULESG LOS lice sete ercrees serene pate ee ose oer 143.4 160. 1 160.7 155 Ko 159. 2 157.6 MAC 191.6 224.1 
POEUIES -nCRLC Ge ences eter reece ss aeeeatreaes cor cnss aeuteeeuncesnvstaneets 126.3 26m 132.4 120.4 12549 132. 4 3x5 143.1 VSS 
ANTURUSS bo soeisc aoe ens rec ec oe eer coe ri re reece ze csteMeeietc sas teeta 16. 8 NOset 713.8 19.3 72.4 Ose 714.9 nsec HO. 
Vegetables, fresh andgifrOZen: Nercvecc..ss-.---fe ekevaccetecenert™> 90.3 90.0 93.4 88.4 95.0 93.1 109.1 120.3 94.4 
SGV CANIS ease cosas gece oeeee ee onde note eee ces sunott een tatneanars TLa6 1A tl 66.9 67.7 68.6 70. 4 64. 8 65.7 65.1 
Sugar, UNKEDIMOG, <., secret cca iavetee deere rseses ee aetna ddr 76.5 76.9 1LOE5 93.9 AAS 117.6 100. 6 87.4 81.4 
Gocod beans, NOW ROASUCO. <ioioe vereeeecnceenasss--lstetee ene ateanesss 110.6 70.8 61.7 6253 60.9 59.1 87.0 109.3 115.4 
CLOLLES PETES Taco ses eeccsetetc cue assartoe torte doce cateekaerona Rebs onomts 205. 6 214.2 200. 4 216.5 205.6 195.9 184.6 190.6 180.5 
TSA DLAC Ke ee isa cas ates tnss nc cence dos occ ioe = none eee acters 118.4 108.5 104. 2 iB lsy, 5 £03..5 89.1 104.3 98.5 104.2 
WLS yc ceeen eae aie ccnceese tents cass cen eam ccuswaich auscmmenetuoranmnare, 96. 2 98.4 94.2 97.0 92.2 97.2 93.1 93.7 93. 8 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 63.1 WZe2 67.9 12.3 68. 0 64.6 67.4 U=E0 62.8 
BUT SKINS UNGLCSS CU Greer: cies derereet feces ccacn diwot eee cecaccr-crcnes 80.8 eyed 15:0 717.6 80.2 N23 68.8 M216 714.2 
Fibres anid textiles 5 ce eeccenn csc eee oe os sce setters nc svase sae 95.5 89.2 90.2 91.5 89.7 89.6 90.1 95.0 86.0 
Gottons Taw mien nee 105. 2 92.7 86.9 88. 4 87.6 86.7 85.2 96.1 86. 8 
Cotton fabrics fils 70.9 69.0 fier 68. 2 66.9 67.7 69.4 64.9 
Jute fa briGsmmun ble aA Chealesns. cana vantescs ow ecersnes eee ese cones 56.3 §2.3 baa {) 56. 3 55.0 54.3 54.3 570 53. 0 
WiGO] ATA Wiker Mites. lalianssetarreren vacvarcerscceera:srssgsevtna tern yn aesnrowat 142.7 137.9 146.5 145.2 147.3 148. 8 142.5 138.4 120.1 
WOU GO DSi satis, c..ciceeacnteanraucne ame onemeeuse cesanse operstaes ce vaecaes 97.8 94.8 110.4 106.7 AIS) 114.9 110.4 98.5 90.3 
Worsteds: angiSerzes: eee cicv.vadetedosmene snes due opeeewes sscesee 94.0 82.6 82.6 87.7 foa8 718.6 93.7 110.5 92.3 
Syntheticriibres, ANG fabrics wicccccsqrecser-v ncn ctersustessaoeeosteeye 98.7 96.7 96.1 95.8 95.7 95.5 97.9 100.5 99.4 
Sisal wistlesand tampico tibresi...<.cee en sccteureerc eae 58.7 60.6 51.9 52.9 51.9 50. 6 5221 Siao Sia 
Wood products and Pape ...................:ccccccssceceeeeseneneeceeeertees 119.4 123.8 126.0 123.5 125.1 126.9 128.4 139.2 138. 0 
Paperboard: spaperand: products). ceesc..c-ceoncecssseeecereers 105.3 Pe WS ey ata eat 112.4 L278 LiSs3 117.0 iBisy Ss! 
Newspapers and periodicals ...............ccccecesssscecstseeereneess 138.4 138.9 144,1 139.0 141.9 147.1 148.3 170.7 170.7 
Iron and steel and productS ................cccccccccecceeeseeceeeeeeenee 125.2 133. 2 138.1 136. 7 136.9 137.3 141.5 144.7 142.4 
TRODFORC: 52 Sie sstuces cero tees eee es ater eeas ease 192.6 203.6 208.7 264. 9 208. 1 209. 4 26 214.9 212.0 
MOLINE MILL prOdUCEST tccessscaseesceesetecee cere esereree ever ssce ates 138.3 148. 8 Loss 157.0 156. 2 159.0 164.3 166.5 158.5 
Farm implements and machinery .............ccccccseseecesseneees 118.3 122.4 124.5 23a 124.0 123.6 DA? 132.6 T3tet 
Machinery .(honefarmi) i oseccer wa seers ersceee ee tetate s accasans 123.0 EWE 4) 136.8 135.2 135.9 135. 9 140.3 143.9 141.3 
ALIEOMODIIE SyethuChS andepartS: cissstessessscunseesteteecsssecsereee 118.0 124.0 126.6 126.2 126.2 125.8 128.1 L3Se LSi78 
Non-ferrous metals and products 124.8 132.8 134. 4 135. 2 135.4 133. 9 134.3 135. 8 133.9 
PinwDlOCKS: Dies) ANG DATS. cnc eee meaeetee ese 93.0 98.8 93.6 O75 95.5 92.4 90.0 O3e2 91.5 
MIeehMca appara wis uO aD. erey tee ieces mceterent ss sare 128.3 134.9 142.1 140. 0 141.0 141.6 145.7 148.1 146. 2 
Non-metallic minerals and products ..........0...0.0..cee 100. 6 102.0 108. 5 107.9 109. 8 107.7 108.4 108. 1 107.8 
LICKS: ONGMPILGS Peremnscy cer teratcs tercerecvesseoinea nitae comer e eete ee 129.3 136.9 139.0 136.4 ME UB tl 139.7 142.0 144.0 142.2 
Ching: table wares rer ccc tev esccceectscoe ee eee 113.0 LL6o 115.0 114.7 114.3 113.4 117.6 120.7 121.0 
WOM ANUDTA Cll Oke se eeeseer ser seers on cece atc stee semen ee eee 107.6 111.4 121.4 126.0 118.3 116.6 PAG. T2552 ob ee) 
Com RbitiminOuUs wee ete rote ee cee encore eae 88.0 96. 8 104.5 99.2 105.7 104.7 106.9 102.8 109.7 
Glassy platerand SHC rem cee caecee teeeeric eee 143.4 149.6 / 149.2 149, 1 148.8 148. 2 150.6 152.6 150.4 
Grude-petroleum for refining eres eee ieee nee seers 104. 2 100.1 107.4 107.4 WOES) 107. 4 103.5 106.1 104.5 
Gasoline: anietveliollSircrs ns cacccaevcn sere casseneey 88. 8 91.4 94.3 95.2 92.8 92.0 97.5 90.7 92.2 
Chemicals and! fertilizer 27)... 6.cccccccccccscscccccscsdatecssneeovacsece 109.9 111.7 110.9 110: 8 110.8 110.5 111.4 113.2 111.3 
1 ASS ey Wb ASS de as aa. ecisndn ae eonecy eR ee Acie inc RRR RA RE eRe ELE 112.6 Ha Wre al 118.6 118.1 117.4 117.8 114.1 113.8 114.1 
Paints and pigments 100.5 103.9 105.8 104.5 104.6 105. 4 108.8 110.7 109.6 
Industrial chemicals 112.4 115.0 114.3 113.9 113.9 113.8 L157 117.4 ap Ass 
Miscellameous products .............0....0.ccccccccceesceestseeeseesseeues OT 7 118.3 113.2 116. 4 112.4 112.1 111.9 109. 7 106.3 
Rubber And Prod Ucesm awe omens eee wepccceone 171.0 163. 2 147.2 160.1 143.1 145.2 138.9 128.1 120.5 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ................0. 9933 98. 8 97.6 97, 2 97.6 96.9 98.7 100.1 98. 2 
Tota loi tion tess Peres ch cco es oe ae ak noe neuen 110.5 113.0 116.6 116.1 116.9 116.0 117.4 119.1 116. 8 


1 Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
a beh or Saas differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1957, 
Ch. IV. p. 41. 
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TABLE XIX, Physical Volume? of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1955 - 1958 
Interim Indexes 


Calendar year 


1955 | 1956 | 951 


Agricultural and animal product ..........:..::s:scssesreerseeees 149, 3 167.5 168, 3 142,3 173.9 167, 3 189. 8 141.5 187.1 
Baeigea Eee RAE OS Feces er oncy ances cecersee anesceesncvonccesneacties scxecuestre 107.3 BS 7 115. 6 100.3 135. 3 128.9 37.9 102. 2 144, 3 
MOWER ST IEULUS PILES) leoncesncesteacececa cece ceseceerer ss sovteves sseweseveenes 110.7 108. 1 108.6 110.3 117.0 81.8 123, 3 106. 2 88.0 
EUGENES UAT © ups sessves sasyenenatcovecs noe tessaarsrsssesosdessearetocusesttosse 107.5 94, 2 96.8 56. 8 51.9 122.0 157.9 74, 2 54. 3 
INTEC SMisaceecacawtee et c2<i verso ss esarescacemn Geasestt Goes da 78.6 88.0 94.4 95.3 112. 0 68.3 98.8 69.0 92.8 
Wegetables; fresh ‘and frOZen! aces. csc-seoenavonstedesevescnsrere 664. 8 UGE 1 690. 4 781.8 1,039.3 422.7 465. 1 C39L7T A eG 

4 
5 


Group and selected commodity 


1Q | 2 | 3Q | 4Q 1Q 2Q 


SIF ETC INS Oe cee ee eos ne aes sesas <wevasiee eeeSa as eniecneh Maes ghetes <ceteeees 550. 6 679.1 718. 40.9 812, 4 458.5 1,565.7 12353 518. 4 
RSID ATRUF ELINE intr ys csseascscresctate oc Rice cacaacesionns doggone oooSasoni 108.5 11551 108. 41.7 116.5 146.8 124, 3 41.3 145. 8 
SOCOAMDERNS NOU TOASECU: ccvecessnorseerec.tesecssedcsaess coovsverers 70.8 ae 716.5 58.7 114, 4 118, 3 14, 4 34,8 123. 8 
MOISE TEC oy PEC CLL rap veo seve sc cantsc once sn ttes apes oo sc aesnanacesichay os scasaeees 118.4 124.9 125.9 122.0 126.8 120.9 134, 2 137.8 135. 6 
TEE AV cance BRC ER RECO EO CORRE PCA CECE RO 12343 129 132.5 143.7 BRS} 96,4 135.8 124, 4 139.6 
NU TRUS IY recess cee ce sacs oe oe ws cd babe ste ae nou Ra cons ctanceuuadee acer cbapeeccs 11652 113.0 124, 3 82.4 126.8 123.9 162.5 105, 2 115.7 
Vegetable oils (except essential Oi1]S) .......cseeeeeeees 188.1 166.3 irate gs 13555 143, 4 195.4 214.8 140.6 261.5 
RUNES ICTS 4 NOLO SSOG vcesnesscsessccecscdaccdesczenvoaseusoudas senconesan 11352 112.0 126.9 173, 6 114. 3 113.0 106.0 W5a2 94,7 


FEADPES ANG COXELIOS ce ccesce cc ecco sd eo seccnsce su nese sess stcesbuoseaccsseonescse 113.9 133, 2 129.3 |} 136.0 136, 2 121.1 123.4 116, 7 132.7 
GOttOn; TA Wilesee.s.<0ce.se0s0 stactzoctbouteneasiess a 104. 5 114.1 102, 5 116.7 105, 1 62.5 125. 4 100, 2 125. 5 
SOGEOM ADIL CS rece ates cc ss enauos cn seacastvacstacensssvavsocgepunaneccesceserse’ 142, 2 165.9 178.6 213.0 181, 2 152, 2 164. 8 203.6 182.0 
BUCESADIICS UND ICACHEM « sccncncpeescctesaoacesavtecrcsatsreh esse ores BEY 122, 2 113.6 82.9 134, 2 92.3 146, 2 76. 1 137, 9 
UE OCHR PFE WA ctececrtr st cn cs sscconcies coev sack costatesesarcs sbnihesrannccuesensrcrt 54.5 62.7 46.3 50.1 68, 2 41.3 25.6 38.9 41.0 
WIR LOD Sire terer rete states conor exes <oetsees-setiba< cocasacneetvastonvasthesies 62.3 61.4 59.3 64,1 69, 2 45.0 58, 2 45. 3 54. 9 
WONSLCUSLAMGESEL ECS iacectece cues ceucies sn avssevcnvecazteranscssaecssterner LZ 100.7 96.4 91.4 116.9 103, 1 Lee 69. 1 83.9 
SVELNCUICrLIDTES ANG LADVICS! cencccssuces.cesesocoevecensnasconsuress 135.7 147.5 157.0 169, 5 149.6 159.8 150.5 132, 5 133. 4 
Sisale AStLesand tAMpiCO fi DES t.c.ceces.->.s.crenencotncesvatae sms 89.8 90.8 103.5 98.5 88.6 109, 3 117.9 102.5 88.5 


Wood productS and Paper .........cccccccssescceeecsersecnsecneccesenecears 223.7 252. 2 244.9 252.7 244, 0 246. 6 236. 9 224. 9 227.4 
Paperboard, paper and Products. ...........ssesecseseseereeeeaeens 290. 7 320.8 319. 4 302, 1 325, 4 320. 2 330. 5 312, 4 328, 2 
Newspapers and Periddicals ........eecesseeccceenecnenesneeneene 175. 8 170. 3 170.7 176, 2 164, 1 170.8 ihad 148.9 144, 5 


Iron and Steel and Products .............1:cseeeceeeeeseenesereee 162.9 212.9 196, 2 209. 8 236, 7 182.8 157, 0 156, 6 185. 3 
NOR UOLE Mr resuiiee st tisetoveceeoesassoverwrasier sataaesss-seucevsncssrusssaresectde 105. 7 122.6 112, 4 5. 1 126.8 245. 6 70.9 2.0 72.5 
Rolling mil] Products .........-crercesrercccescecserasseeseeeeeessens vine 188.0 166.7 179. 2 201. 2 163.9 120.7 81.4 87. 3 
Farm implements and machinery .... 107.6 135. 5 116.1 141.7 172, 2 88. 4 63. 1 95. 7 142, 4 
Machinery (nomefarm) .....0.0.cvsswseresercnesseeravenasssasenerce aes 167.0 219.8 212.6 221.5 252, 2 206. 3 171.8 165. 5 191, 3 
Automobiles, trucks and Parts ....ssseeceersneccesreeesens 237. 7 286, 1 243, 3 283, 4 302. 9 156, 8 230. 1 234, 3 274, 3 


Non-ferrous metals and product .........s.:c:ececceereeceeeene 210.8 242.3 235.7 223, 2 236, 0 241.9 239, 7 194. 0 226, 3 
Tin DIOCKS, PISS ANA DAS .......sececesreesecrerseeeensecesseseeeses 120.0 105.0 115. 5 83.7 143, 1 105.1 130.0 45. 1 109. 8 
Electrical apparatus, M.O.P.  cvesecserseereseeceseeacereeseenecans 284, 4 307.0 282, 4 294.6 296. 4 265, 3 274, 0 259. 3 286, 3 


Non-metallic minerals and products .............::scccseseeseee 108. 6 123. 6 117, 9 98,7 117, 8 131.3 124,1 88, 2 97. 6 
ASELCK ATA ULLLE Gi ccrcscveceseecses eset cece Waves cree sscvcnceceesnetecvaneoees 137.6 164, 8 143.9 130.1 149.1 162.8 133.7 103.5 115 e5 
ORT IER PD OWATel e eesiesrsdccee eases verseerares tories enancrtecracetacsne 94,2 94,2 89.8 76.0 104, 8 91.3 87.4 77.6 109. 4 
Coal], anthracite ..............sscssssecescnecernseseesesnccaree sven erees 49.7 47.7 35.9 29.4 31.3 43.7 39.5 24,5 22.0 
Coal, DituMINOUS .........0.:.c0cecccessscscrsersecessesccavercvae cooroeor eee 66. 3 NOol 67.9 51.2 83.2 73.5 64.0 41.3 51,0 
Glass, plate and ShEEt ........cesssssssescrerercecnsescneecnserers 112.8 128. 8 102, 3 102.1 104, 4 89.7 TAQ 90. 3 114.8 
Crude petroleum for refiming ..........sceecsseseeeceeeescrercrees 114, 7 141.0 148, 2 134.5 145, 5 161.2 151.5 132. 8 122.7 
GASOUMNE ANG [UCITOLS Wecc.cccesscosescscecersccuscesronccorecensceress 160.6 160.7 150.9 68.6 145. 7 195. 5 193.7 19, 4 107.5 


Chemicals and fertilizer BR euvaseseeaccsosesasee seiisuvantensatne 198, 8 216. 8 222.8 215.8 239, 0 219. 8 216. 9 189, 7 244. 7 
IOLULILZOT wacccecteseactsessscusacovaccostecrsvecassers sass ssesanev'venys ations sve 166. 0 geal 178.8 108.5 207, 3 234, 4 175.7 114, 7 233.7 
Paints and PigMent ..........ccsecscecsesceersscecneeasesesacsrenseens 162, 0 11159 152.9 167, 2 170, 2 143.0 132, 2 120. 9 141.1 
Industrial Chemicals ...........scsecsercecrsrcnescnsccnsvavensesssee ens 194,9 202.9 181.9 160. 1 187, 4 192.8 187.0 131.1 164, 6 


Miscellame ous Products .........cesceesssscccnescesecaeeeeseesnersn ens 322.5 327%, 7 346, 8 305. 6 379, 5 376, 0 327, 6 321.3 391.8 
Rubber and products, ...........s.sscesssesscrecersnsrensesoae crceas co ecees 138. 7 149.4 15325 156. 7 165. 8 142, 8 149.9 142.1 161.6 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ..........:::s:0+0: 935.6 999.6 990.9 749.4 1,083.8 1,251.0 881. 4 ill Uae! 


Total imports ............:c-s0sccecserercessercnersnseensseesnessnaesscesnerseenaes 160. 3 190. 0 182, 2 177, 0 199, 9 181, 3 170, 4 150. 8 178. 9 


1 Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVIII into appropriate value indexes. : i 
2 The since differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year, 1957, 


Cha 1V,10s 41. 
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D. CURRENT SERIES 


TABLE XX. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America 
Treland 
4 : $000 | $006 $’000 
1954 
SETI) oz sens drdec owiconsxcaveptveessvavcscctarcatetens svar 260, 863 157, 067 Besa Ne 
NS EU Baa Ee eecc eee he ee eee sinatra doa duit a debaees 274, 685 168, 666 44, 438 
WAP CLS ear a Cictrram aces treet te ronacest Tete intraees 315, 656 200, 801 52, 314 
PTAA agen cats Meee acarcacs ercaipewen Gatent sah egeravaeactn’ 292, 379 176, 746 39, 118 
RABY bs oot ls cunvexch ands cesatyauceesayaaaunn si ouiesiyantvensniseaey ys 354, 710 208, 827 58, 256 
RILTTTO cus teas cts Seton cmc beuip carve sve waniio dena tenirens trevase 341, 789 208, 432 Banoo 
SERLLEAAN. ch cde corsa ca tovwsias SIL owe raccameattes ania 323, 921 190, 845 55, 246 
To 1a) ae dee eel erent Py ee Sey ie Ne 321, 968 191, 611 58, 410 
BED CCTIIEN ce ancntexordvuren ceortaicca tuchetcetieres are 330, 765 198, 986 60, 676 
QEROWORY <a, Rect eivesascacstecnch peteiveaseteCourtensncsehs 314, 306 190, 924’ 46, 388 
RTOS UTNE N a esr cn ais deat o waecoee peetanes cenanerdeneceyena 355, 123 209, 150 70, 984 
WIGCOMDEL. srorcettemn cer estenncce ctntutaesteineendreseacass 385, 285 215, 098 71, Lvl 
1955 7 
BRUISE YT, 5 scat esteeneh ine coach sag eeats apcoan ster tereserteuax 305, 704 i179, 490 62, 691 
Bie DEN REV E yes atten ste ndeasecarssocitteant cer aalessartout 296, 811 177, 669 54, 965 
MerGl oo ccecsiceensucia> wet oth § trot rer rere Re 348, 835 209, 651 65, 145 
ARTES C155 RE, GE. co. Sishtesssustuinaccrapyinesesais B30,.toe 190, 612 69,915 
nH Ek PNB aera epee Me ins bot Nr ny heh een 367, 069 217, 579 66, 643 
SATO Nae py oe, & Men Re RP en in ee 377, 704 228, 126 65, 263 
SUEUR tRe Ps, hevcdeecee er oo tien tes aaa oso te ots eee 348, 119 197, 801 63, 134 
PUBLESBEES Ur ve cecevanscvate rans castohcbneasndctsensdateecuaradennrs 381, 738 238, 524 62, 860 
PO DUCHIWOE cine ccctpecvcisackincsrsrcacececehceret ekvasans 383, 913 225, 619 71, 998 
MONS TOLIESE Wy te teat ustasckes arcehaneeneaceeweaneaumena nha uietcoeaner’ 374, 029 232, 810 61, 254 
INO VSMADEN He, A cei ee execs deactls bob leescses 336, 321 235, 573 63, 671 
DIO CEMBCL. Weer i torre cee cet seve cectcainionencncte 375, 789 225, 889 61, 772 
1956 
SSIS LACON IV N « cere ate nc us atanivar deer diainauetaeadreeerert Scien 359, 707 pnp sag (a ia | T2560 
FRED EM ALY sete. <meta decker etrarecses sectors uae 347, 875 211, 940 58, 352 
YT Ws) oy ER pins ee me py ees ag Pa ae 327, 544 203, 764 48, 874 
Ie il the Wee SRA 5 «ao anna rata tn Bums erie cr eee 382, 658 231, 659 65, 223 
WV ec aipreeec ata tie eviece os one valtvaks ah scareomnanmeeesueetss 428, 501 256, 541 58, 584 
PUT euae ra cme ities. stove cs tees, Car deyy Gevint tee evagee 423, 639 228, 759 65, 363 
AT Ua Ste ase cee teste enacts Rasen ca tat oenes Cawesas taaavai ere 424, 310 232, 409 715, 615 
PRWeb een cecet ran tuicte Minera enuat arco eeeeteee eta e 420, 274 262, 264 68, 151 
PO DUBUIGN + Flee. Aarne Ms ausvane tea tere eaves 403, 617 230, 971 15, 246 
isl a) 2) Sea emer eRe RSE oS, ee sates er tt hor 449, 128 279, 697 66, 914 
INCASE os Seater ey tect eeee ea ceice cay etiere me mentees 418, 768 237, 583 83, 428 
TB Tere ch eal e\2) ae heehee remit MRA E A nay meneame ade 403, 726 DSU SI 74, 390 
1957 
SERUUMET SP, caces sae aero cast Yas cas aad xa view Ate ateth sustvcwaaes 396, 178 212, 909 63, 420 
POWPUATY? oe eet Lactose itGuceauece sen mieee speach dey 340, 138 208, 540 5s Soa 
VERS ae ee, cee ee a ct ine 360, 887 221, 687 45, 233 
1 Ne) «ib Mga reer Neo pert OA he Ree ea 365, 343 222, 820 53, 736 
ER aU ein eee RE nf beer enon hr 437, 588 260, 799 68, 266 
EULIEELSS, sess custo pettrea ee udettan Gates te cae ek iN pelea dis 387, 006 228, 934 55, 974 
SUL iss coisas Mee Neer ets dat coe Sesen eee eect de vacare 437, 970 248, 583 68, 833 
PREPS esas ne nee nae octane tee e ects cars 428, 695 268, 918 69, 458 
DO QUEMMUET ENGccseccarceert mac cremccee terme cea enesey 416, 027 249, 843 67, 710 
DO CEIISOT cs, Wee naecarceeveen Cees eoettes onc acs Seapets utes 398, 832 253, 884 55, 266 
NOVEM DSi .ceseeateatnsstcia attics ausdicnteterenan 427, 044 250, 827 Tae tad 
1D (cfe{! £11) 0] 2) ea inl de uel nee Int ere ole 4 Dae 443, 387 239, 763 64, 056 
1958 
LELEERIETN © cox sox eanecpeere te ieacs Gistaanaentedoecemnetsavedi eee 382, 504 224, 439 61, 088 
Be Tra lps ae tech vacc oaevasei lowers cos er crrtacaeo cache 319, 584 194, 668 42, 141 
bz gt) 1 ieee We ORR TRCN kn De REE, 368, 779 218, 677 53, 334 
ADIL:  cacvsrecst vaca eareever totes aaeisemeeerececesnemer 370, 621 226, 774 amplinns4: 
Mayle LS he Aeration 476, 587 242, 072 81, 064 


SAUNT S saeeva cece tuemevsdesuetpranceetcocyantneerel abepes 420, 113 226, 483 77, 908 
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TABLE XXI. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth Latin 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and America Others 
Treland 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
280, 217 202,681 28, 302 9, 132 10, 289 23,578 6,285 
292,612 217, 449 29,026 10,478 9,093 21,633 4,932 
353, 036 269,951 30, 890 9,636 12, 226 25,011 5, 321 
348, 484 ZOO, tou 35, 289 14,885 15, 386 21,449 5, 737 
359, 710 259,977 35,999 17, 296 15 S82 24,100 6,510 
416,054? 296, 986! 44,622} 20, 274 16, 886 29,091 8,195 
ADEN eee tens ete et aR Anstey oslev Dade arat ys eb eeans ean TAS 341, 246 240, 557 34,989 16, 409 14,974 Adee iY 9, 208 
TEED Ee 335, 201 238, 937 31, 146 17,618 15,635 22,194 9,671 
September....... 324, 780 Ped eae AD) 30,379 18, 887 16,935 22, 160 8,699 
OClODER js cncc 028 333,070 234, 864 31,520 19,017 17, 502 21,892 8, 276 
November ....... 372,130 273,459 26,475 20, 286 19, 710 22,178 10,022 
HDC COMIIEN cecertractretates cide ncnsaceetneveresacnueecesaty anne 336,658 243, 062 33, 834 8, 934 14, 102 26, 009 10, 717 
306,637 228, 048 27,545 11,350 10,010 21,851 7,833 
307,873 232,692 25, 562 10,882 9,554 21,628 T2506 
376, 200 284, 934 32, 326 13,488 12,555 24, 743 8, 154 
382,577 284, 784 SOLOS 18, 228 15, 464 23,679 6,630 
433,995 318,515 37, 069 20,620 18, 209 28,625 10, 956 
402,132 300, 271 26, 588 20,569 16,903 26,735 11, 066 
MARV OM Ra hde rites speaRtchchessis cas cevevacdisnalsesonedes 372,637 274, 385 33,508 16,319 16, 208 23, 466 8, 751 
August ... 429, 830 301,691 45,398 18,471 18, 110 srelgianilil 13,590 
September... 414,188 302, 354 31,652 23, 144 19, 536 27,219 10, 283 
Octoberica... 456, 745 331,690 38,627 Bu ok 22,701 BL 2s 11, 843 
November ... cd Retest acinus fogs 443, 708 303, 483 40,348 24,678 26, 729 31,641 16, 830 
TSC OMDEI ee kapet avacitrceceige acsvcrsvenssviockrvsces anche 385, 848 289, 932 28,116 11,029 18, 365 25, 845 12, D6 
403,650 294, 463 33, 124 12,877 15, 741 33,048 14,397 
405,024 305, 274 30, 896 13, 076 14,655 30, 392 10,731 
463,536 361,737 33, 774 13, 208 15, 854 27, 867 11,095 
532,401 400, 294 50, 046 13, 987 25,934 30, 705 11, 435 
550, 039 397, 666 49,523 26 , 478 29,194 32, 293 14,885 
490,609 S04, ou 1 41,429 18,328 PA he rah 28, 097 erin 
RAISE eeeeeee cetaceans toteeetccvisossedvact seteanencedaveuisnoieres’ 482,544 341,676 45, 867 22,467 27,691 29, 736 15, 107 
August ....... 473,650 329,683 42,801 24 EN TERE 26, 336 35, 029 18,681 
SEDUCMDET oviessascssce 437, 704 309, 899 35,829 21, 163 26,654 28,397 15, 762 
OGEODERS erect sseeree 542, 832 394, 554 43,651 Ok ik Soi Ud 27,657 21,627 
November ... 521,516 368, 726 48,486 26,271 32,840 30,617 14,576 
December ...... 401,944 299, 885 PAS 2535) 11,098 20, 807 28,010 12,891 
1957 
January ........ 459, 034 346, 141 35,708 16,333 18,558 30, 426 11,874 
February.. 431,414 329, 755 34, 767 10, 257 17, 774 29,877 8, 986 
March ......... 468, 861 353, 382 43, 272 15, 258 20, 819 27, 738 8,392 
April et boa, 212 392,772 52,318 19,961 31, 196 30,528 10, 438 
MAY. c2¥ e455 554,086 394, 596 50, 716 29, 883 31, 294 35, 944 11,653 
IB ea cavethavtectenates evel esavecbecceteriernaseecenenetsouanes 453, 966 319,374 43,277 19,310 26, 103 31,957 13, 946 
SMELLY anecte te kecceriserevaroconennlieeisevenievene: ORE 479,467 330,695 45,527 21,698 27,385 Salen 17,042 
August ....... 471, 281 320, 802 47, 200 20,981 28, 162 39, 790 14,346 
September.... 445, 302 309, 064 38, 914 24, 709 29, 203 26, 720 16,692 
October........ 479,587 325,491 44,331 26, 167 29,377 32,316 21, 906 
INGViember..c,.fc.ceeners evapo deeavtdee 450,593 299, 942 49,758 22,936 31,621 28,523 Diels 
WDOCOMDEL 2.0. BA Ua ecvsvensegs stedegatatsaiaverteitsnos¥0hs 392,606 276, 536 36,177 12,588 21, 285 28, 969 17,052 
1958 
JAUME Y, cassnidavtersces’ 398,635 288, 337 37,542 11,694 17, 340 29,070 14,652 
February...... 363, 733 250,000 34,941 12,814 16, 767 29,376 14,561 
March ...... 426, 839 315,615 43,686 11, 706 19,967 23, 950 11,914 
Apel ae. 4.73 449,342 313, 982 51,130 18,121 26, 915 24,532 14,664 
May .. 485, 134 330, 949 55,397 24, 306 28, 291 29,513 16,678 
June 446,312 312,576 43, 864 | 21,038 25,472 Pe ashe i | 15, 790 
= 5 = ag 


1 The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the value of imports recorded ! 
less than $40 million (some $30 million of which represented imports from the United States, and some $5 million imports from the United Kingdom). 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 


in that month by an amount estimated at not 
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TABLE XXII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Months 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Months 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Price indexes 
| | | 
Domestic exports: 
AE Ast Eh Opel eared neeer OE 7 97.2 104.8 116.3 12525 119.6 15S 114.5 119.3 P22 120.5 
PO DRUATY satarnccsseeeetiee ce ances: 99.2 104.0 LoS 124.8 119.2 11557 116.0 119.9 122.0 12 ee 
IMAC xcs Arcee teeth testes cneseectact 98. 4 105. 2 11957 124.3 119.4 HOB Is Way ff 120.8 By Ul 121.9 
EADIE IIL age scsoee ere aunt tere tea 99.1 106. 3 121.6 oneal 119.5 TUG HZ Wa Ube he 121.4 1GDeH 12de9 
Ma Sabre sce Ree ries cin aecemcteres 97.8 105.6 122.4 BAL 5 118.7 116.0 117.4 120.0 121.8 120.6 
UTS Gt. tare eee an Meade esa 97.8 107.1 123.4 121.4 119.1 116.6 118.4 WPA P2252 NONU 4) 
I WLM docu rarer te aecsacten. oe 98.6 108.9 124.3 121.0 118.6 115.4 117.6 PAL a 121.4 
August 99.9 110.1 126.0 IPAO}, Yl 118.7 eS ea0) 118.1 12250 121.0 
BEDLEMDEN jecisatea una. estore 102.6 HEY 125.4 ZO 118.8 114.4 eS. 12200 pAb a 
October \), vacua cnenen anon, 104.8 Walle 125.9 120.3 118.3 114.7 Tt92 122.4 120.6 
INIOVEMDED a, nereeeecern varie rae: 105. 0 112.0 126.4 120.4 ere 114.5 119.1 2 120.5 
DeCeMDela unmanned tee esters 104, 9 STA? 126.2 119.2 116.1 114.5 119.4 1DDee2 120.6 
Annual index ............c.s:ccse | 1006. 0 108.3 123.2 121. ai Ee | 115.1 117.7 121.4 | 121.3 
Physical volume indexes 
a3 T T 
SPINY: ron Sete tar receemeeaee 94.4 | 82.3 95.7 100. 8 LO3%5 87.8 104. 2 Het enra 126.0 123.9 
FOODRUARY Sc. tier aecet eee ae 82.0 74.8 Ties: 97.0 90. 2 92.7 99.8 Le Siare 108. 8 103.0 
Mate Necen c curs ccee re eee 90.5 84.6 94.6 ies 100.6 106.7 116.6 105. 8 114.8 118.0 
INO GN er Ste heresies oom care oraasarce Saeni 75.4 94.7 110.4 98.3 98.2 feiss 2a a0) 116.6 118.6 
IMS or een em eet ec re 112.6 106. 1 LOST 122.9 125.0 119.3 122.0 137.0 140.1 154, 2 
SIN SGVEwE note Chor pestheter ac eee See. 93.1 105, 4 98.8 12071 134.8 114.4 124.5 NBs Si 123.6 133.8 
ULL Vase 02: Ne ee er aeevens tdsesec ster ae 99.3 90. 9 es 6) 119.4 129.3 109.5 ily 136.1 140. 8 
AUCUStS coca. 87.6 91.1 108.3 112.0 11256 109.5 126.1 134.4 138.3 
September 107.6 97.5 99.6 109.5 Pete! 112.8 126.4 129.1 134.0 
Octo betecnaceerereer coe eee 114.3 110.6 1150 dtl Uses 106.9 122.4 143.1 129.0 
NGVEMDOCly aeasuceater arenes 109, 2 102.0 wali, 12590 116.9 124.5 126.5 133.4 138. 4 
DECEMDCIEn ae cetera TNL, 100. 8 TAN 8} WATE) 119.6 HEHE 8} 122.8 128.9 143.5 
Annual index ....................00. 100.0 93.6 103.5 114.9 i 113.2 109. 6 118.3 128.3 129.8 E 
iran 
Price indexes 
T ai T an 
Imports: 
EY OTE a ne Aeayer ce coca oneseocoraacke 8 97.1 107.2 119.9 119.9 108. 4 109.5 109. 0 113.4 Ape 119.6 
BIG DTU TY: earhcees eee tes epee ooo 98.0 107.6 122516 117.3 108.1 109.1 109.6 rey t33 116.1 119.1 
IMEC abe a. 2 sence written aie cc he a ee 98.0 108.6 124.8 114.9 109. 0 108.9 110.4 114.4 116.7 118.7 
TENSOR ass Ont casey dec RCRA 99.1 109.3 128.4 112.9 109.0 110.0 110.6 U3e8 175 118.1 
MEV er eerie cverstoasrese sienceroeeteenee 99.8 108.5 129.7 110.7 109.3 £1002 109.7 ele y ak 116.7 116.8 
JU OM reer rites meee eee 99.9 108.5 129.9 109. 4 109. 9 110.6 109. 8 TES 5) 116.6 115.4 
ART cbc aederereer ene ere epee 98.8 109.0 129.9 107.9 109.9 110.7 109. 1 112.4 115.9 
PAUUIGAUIS Urethane te arate eee ane ere 99.5 110.8 Os) 106.6 110.2 110.3 109.6 112.4 116.0 
September ios. see cee esreon ne 100. 2 112.6 126. 4 106. 7 1110 109.8 ile es 112.0 {Leet 
OCOD ae tee err 101.7 114.0 124.1 107.7 TEM 4 109.4 Valaae a 1208 Leia 
NOME MDCT tae eres eco eee 102.6 113.6 aA 5) 108. 0 110.1 109.0 112.8 I3se0 116.9 
December skeen hee ee 102.8 116.4 121.5 108. 4 110.0 109. 0 Sa 6 iN fis elsy 118.0 
Amnual index ..................00. ie 100. 0 L 110. 3 ‘ee 126.2 110. 4 [ 109.4 109.5 110.5 ea 116.6 a 
= Ee 
L Physical volume indexes 
a = | | 
RS OUAWENY a. naspa se eeermee ee canes caneeenetes 96.6 90.0 124n3 116.4 136.1 116.2 PAT is: 161.6 | 180. 9 150. 4 
IGDINATY 7. momar eetcuten tetas 84.6 84.7 101.9 109. 1 130. 0 Up 127 161.2 168.4 138.6 
Matic iteerecs eerie ence tence wate on 91.5 99.5 1252.0 128. 8 149.9 147.2 NEPA 183.6 182.3 163.1 
AMID eerste stone ounce cern 104. 0 96.2 139.4 130. 4 163) 2 143.5 156.3 210.9 207.5 pref 
IGN ea penetrate evar eee. Ge 102.6 121.8 142.0 573 174.3 148.3 178. 4 219.3 215.4 188.4 
SUN Cee ca vecen rare ee eet eae 106. 1 118.5 126.1 134.4 167.6 170. 6* 164.5 195. 2 176.8 175. 6 
BAUD i ade, Reeree Rope ancien eecpLeoaeeere OSs 108. 4 129.9 144.5 167.6 139.4 153.6 194.0 187.6 
94.5 109.8 WATE, 3} 129.0 141.7 U3 Tee, 174.5 189.4 EE 
100.6 alae 111.9 148.4 149.4 132.4 168.6 Pidee 171.6 
108. 9 128.1 125.8 158.6 146.0 137.8 184.7 215 ES5u3 
LO5e 7: Sie 1210 7 NBA? 144.9 154.7 178. 2 209. 1 174. 8 
102.7 104, 2 102.0 143.7 139.2 139.7 154.1 159.5 ileal a 
100. 0 109. 2 122.7 | 138. 0 151.0 141.0 | 160.3 190. 0 182.2 
ne ae 


1 The change in the import coding month in June,1954, increased the volume index for that month by an amount estimated at not less than 10%. 
Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 
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TABLE XXII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Quarters 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Domestic exports 


1954 [ 1955 [ 1956 | 1957 1958 


Price indexes 


Imports 
Quarter eps 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


First quarter....... ak 115.2 115.7 120.0 WARM, Pe 121), 1 109, 2 109.6 113.8 116.1 119.1 
Second quarter a 116.3 117.8 121.8 1a AB! 110,.3 TLOSL 113.4 116.9 116.8 
Third quarter ........ 115.0 118, 2 121.8 WPA 4 110.3 109.9 Pi2e3 116.0 
Fourth quarter 114.5 119, 2 2253 120.5 109.1 11258 113.0 117.4 
Physical volume indexes 
UIP SURGUBNCOT sc. cacceseecescistessssavvannisveds 96.1 106.9 4 116.8 115.0 128.3 135.9 168.9 177.0 150.8 
Second quarter ....i</csccseveon 110.6 1193 131.9 126.8 136.1 154, 0% 166, 2 208.6 199.9 178.9 
Third quarter ........ cateeenceesvussswertee 110.4 122.6 133.3 137.6 136.4 165.8 186.2 181.3 
FOUMER UAE CCE «ener coves sceasvescvexeusceshare 121.0 124.0 Tabiee 137.0 144.2 172.3) 195.5 170.4 


‘ 1 The change in the import coding month in June, 1954, increased the volume index in the second quarter by an amount estimated at not less 
than 3%. Allowance should be made for this factor in evaluating comparisons with other periods. 


TABLE XXIV. Foreign Exchange Rates, by Months 


U.S. dollar in Canada Pound sterling in Canada 


Month = zs a ; 
rose | 1955 | 1956 | 157 | 1958 1954 | 195s | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


‘Canadian cents per unit 


AD LDL Aosted east tareetacescesrtatssvstecerceser soa 97. 29 96.60 99.87 96.07 98.47 273. 56 269, 12 280. 35 268.63 277, 07 
EC DBUAL Vircrnatcenessarusaceret tasers teceuupsoes> 96.65 97.69 99.91 95, 83 98.10 271.93 201,97 280, 43 268, 21 276. 29 
March tent ieenscssrsasttrecesses tenses <nqusnsnteee 97. 08 98. 43 99.87 95.61 97.73 273. 29 274. 81 280.17 267. 10 275. 19 
PSH leper eet srscrectnaetseroranessessresr enue 98, 25 98.62 99.68 95. 97 97, 06 276,93 275. 86 279. 93 267. 71 273, 45 
NACA. cca niann roseecnces iC CORSEEDE A De EES LED 98. 43 98,59 99.18 95, 56 96.69 277. 48 275. 69 278.49 266. 76 272, 28 
PINE aetssacsaceasseaaeitesteeasscssteanasenressssedoes 98.13 98.44 98.53 95, 32 96. 18 276.61 274. 66 276.16 266.02 270, 44 
97. 44 98, 46 98,18 95.09 274, 59 274, 25 274, 30 265,12 
Gerrscterstat 97.02 98.51 98.12 94, 80 2 212595 274. 56 273, 11 263. 83 
(sie 9} 123289 815) cava cpogcno: osoeaneceCeou oo En cur 96.97 98. 78 OT tt 95.92 271.65 275, 22 272. 14 267.19 
OV CUOD SE rcarctterricussen ices dee ro sanssccdacuser 96. 98 99.53 97.32 96.47 271.34 2717. 96 271. 06 270. 13 
NOME GID Cans cunprerserasssctieccsnesssccveseraze 96.92 99, 94 96.44 96, 24 270. 90 280. 04 268, 36 269. 76 
DO COMDO Nara rerimrsursce scerscocceeresscrencecses 96. 80 99.95 96, 05 97,74 269. 88 280. 15 267, 54 274, 29 
AmnUal AVETAZE «.......cceeceseeeeeeeee | ™. 32 98. 63 98.41 95. 88 273. 39 215, 35 275.16 267, 88 


Source: Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S., monthly and Foreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, bi-weekly. 


TABLE XXV. New Gold Production Available for Export, by Months 


Average 


Month 1935-39 


$000,000 

CETTE San Ra Oe ed a 10.0 15.8 17.3 13.3 16.0 11.5 11.5 12.5 13.9 14.8 
February ....... ; 9.4 1129 tb at 13.0 16.1 10, 2 14° 127% 12.5 18.1 
TT Ae Rec a oe 2 Re 11.6 13.5 8.4 15.0 15.6 12.8 12.2 12.4 12.1 11.5 
April 8.4 11.4 16,2 11.2 11.7 13.8 10.9 12.5 10.8 10.9 
RI II ceca gacdeirts dr cesin oes 9.8 15.8 13.0 8.5 12.0 13.7 15.0 14.0 15.4 13.3 
June... 10.7 15.0 13.8 14.6 13.7 15.6 13.3 12.9 5.2 15.0 
ES dt ee is ee RA 9.2 14.8 13.4 14.9 9.3 13.6 11.9 bee 12% 
CRON ae = a 9.7 13.8 11.0 9.6 10.7 13.3 13.1 14.5 3.9 
GaMCOMNGY<, s.5 Sok reer skiiaen 10.9 10.8 10.8 12.8 10. 4 11.9 1279 12° 10. 2 
October 12.6 16.4 8.2 10.1 9.9 12.3 11.7 12.3 16.3 
November 11,2 1233 = | 13.6 9.1 12.3 15.0 12.3 16.4 
December 10.9 11.3 18.3 13.5 9.8 13% 13.4 10.4 1d 

Dn a ee ee a 124.4 162.6 149.8 150.1 144.3 154.7 154.9 149.8 146.5 83.6 


Note: Since March 21, 1956, mines not receiving aid under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have been allowed to sell their gold to 
private residents and non-residents, either for export or for safe-keeping in Canada. Such sales, commencing in April, are now included in the figures 
for new gold production available for export. 


E. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXVI. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) to and Imports from All Countries, by Sections and 
Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, by Half-Years, 1957-1958 


Be hii Total exports Imports 
and . Pave 
agvivion Title description 1957 1958 1957 i 1958 
codes 
Jan. - June | July- Dec. | Jan.- June | Jan.- June | July - Dec. Jan. - June 
ih | $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

0 BOO foccscssaccoakctsececacccee aeteeasenseeeneGseneotecpeeetnecceaastoneneee 357, 270 501, 714 497, 195 249, 257 275, 679 251,496 
00 Live animal's chiefly for TOOd) sc.-cccvsss+-ccasecenpar-stesees 5, 698 46,020 37, 861 2, 182 895 1, 564 

01 Meat and meat preparations «.........sssscccecsssscssssssseee 16, 898 27, 090 26, 752 12,926 14, 694 14, 826 

02 Dairy products, eggs and Honey  ....scccssessreeecersssees 3, 658 10, 794 9,105 4, 557 3, 813 4,575 

03 Fish-and fish prepatatlons) cssccc.s-ccscseesss-coseevorcrstee: 49, 336 (ey BS 58, 822 7,099 7, 818 7,017 

04 Cereals and Cereal preparations ........ccccssssseserseees 244, 925 307, 616 329, 475 13,001 14, 213 11, 005 

05 Prifits and! VOGetables csicssseccas.tavecccsecssacevecesttecwees 8, 962 14, 601 17, 159 106, 143 114, 654 114, 005 

06 Sugar and sugar preparations ...........csssesecsesersssscoees 2,958 1,980 2, 620 33, 430 54, 989 30, 144 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices ...... 923 522 603 61, 374 56, 272 62, 436 

08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) . 23,213 18, 887 14,095 5, 857. 5,053 3, 854 

09 Miscellaneous food preparations .........sccsesssssssereess 698 893 702 2, 688 3, 278 2,071 

1 Beverages and tobaccd .........sscsccssccccscsessscssrecceeeeseneens 44, 812 48, 697 44,349 11, 888 17, 367 13, 670 
11 BO VGNAE CS c-carecscscoucsurs sownessvnucsuevshnte tus dacevecseavaveaversscrss 26, 618 44, 648 29, 543 9, 358 14, 441 10, 783 

12 Mobaceovand MANUlACCures! cc.sccvcccrsncocevews csancaisocdceress 18, 194 4,049 14, 806 2, 530 2,927 2, 887 

2 Crude materials, imedible .. ............:.sscccsssssssesesceereceees 658, G87 824, 703 639, 249 224, 583 238, 624 178, 203 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed 19, 779 19, 344 19, 730 16,033 12, 381 14, 570 

22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels .............. 55, 476 30, 142 36, 561 13, 931 20, 300 10,171 

23 Crude rubber, including synthetic? .... 263 283 189 21,097 17,024 13,010 

24 Wood, lumber and Cork .....cscscccceccessenees 158, 467 187, 639 150, 403 21, 674 16, 748 19, 533 

25 Plo and: WaStS paper \ccccsscssvcvnccssascsneescsocsosvesteecsesutes TSd6-123 144,035 134, 368 6, 528 5, 569 5, 547 

26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured ...........cecccssessessseeere 4,521 4, 558 2, 706 61, 265 49, 359 50, 985 

27 Crude minerals and fertilizers ............:cccscssssssrcsseees 62, 682 RSS an 47,810 24, 892 32, 500 20, 467 

28 Metalliferous ores and metal] SCTap ..........sssseessseeees 195, 524 346,061 255, 521 46, 362 75, 451 31, 046 

29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. ...... 10, 251 16, 916 11, 960 12, 801 9, 292 12, 873 

3 31 | Mineral fuels, lubricants and electricity ................ 103, 054 80, 593 64, 169 269,158 321, 366 223, 936 
4 41 | Animal and vegetable oils and fats ...........ssssccseseee 7, 194 6, 564 4, 935 11,271 16, 046 15, 131 
5 Chem CA S foscoi aiseccsess sarc cceseaesecendtvas sues mete otenauetnctosersseteen 118, 258 115, 948 115, 258 154, 606 147, 08 144, 576 
51 Chemical elements and compounds. .......-..csesscceeeees 25, 476 25, 827 17, 855 29, 130 32, 797 24, 786 

52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals ............. 573 679 253 5, 664 6, 260 4,926 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ............ 700 169 983 Vfeperlig hit 15, 402 15, 622 

54 Kredicinal and pharmaceutical products .............. 3, 492 3, 785 5, 786 9, 748 10, 426 11,911 

55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations ...... 159 317 161 6, 670 6, 657 7,133 

56 HlertiliZers, (MmaAmuta CbiUme di oes: ccceesexs-nsacveceseecetsestensoes 26, 847 22, 287 24, 449 6,197 6, 345 5, 970 

59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals? .......... 61, 009 62, 287 65, 770 79, 086 69, 197 74, 229 

6 Manufactured goods, classified by material ........... 812, 926 194, 867 718, 308 636, 816 583,015 519,137 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs 5, 469 6,068 5, 850 eoo 7, 221 1, 253 

62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.).  .....sscccsssessoree 4, 697 4,198 3, 719 14, 502 13,177 13, 294 

63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) ............ 29, 519 36,049 25, 278 17, 158 19,078 16, 889 

64 Paper, paperboard and products  .......-..sccccsecssorcseees 370, 932 Silke) Gee 348, 685 27, 548 28, 595 28, 807 

65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. ft, kod 10, 218 8,151 130, 371 115, 561 122,003 

66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.0.p.  .......-. 5, 887 13, 657 6, 737 47, 879 52, 414 46, 343 

67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ..........:ss+ 7, 668 10, 124 1, 720 uc ar ty by 1825De 13, 546 

68 Base metals (including ATOM) s-c<.ccccccacsconssvedsssescesvers 371, 134 333, 967 302, 774 234, 718 196, 280 145, 846 

69 Manufactures of metals) crssnstacce-cessseresecnccrncitenesssacses 10, 469 8, 874 9, 394 140, 325 132, 138 125, 155 

q Machinery and transport equipment ..............-..scesee 189, 833 180, 449 238,563 | 1,048, 202 785, 058 916, 992 
TL Machinery other than electric ...........ceesscseereereees 100, 175 92,090 118,078 581, 904 423, 845 476, 623 

72 Electric machinery and apparatus ..........ssessseessees 16, 129 19, 542 16, 863 144, 680 134, 044 138, 481 

73 Transportiequipment: <i ssecerctverserscneducsearssemerteencs 73, 530 68, 816 103, 682 321, 618 227, 169 301, 889 

8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles ...........0sse 17, 709 21,175 17, 583 200, 250 207, 858 208, 306 
81 Building fixtures and fittings 690 699 603 11, 556 13, 875 12, 476 

82 Furniture and related fixtures ... 302 596 351 8,194 8, 432 9,055 

83 Travel goods, handbags, etc. 21 40 33 3, 264 3, 857 3, 631 

84 CLO Eg Boebasecan os sas vatsae teat stuceh tacos cremeoveeaae tenses eee mee 1,714 2,931 1, 484 24, 959 28, 778 24, 779 

85 BOOCWOAT a cconscecsesarcesstnertcneccusesticeter sereetteaemceceniereeens 695 1, 618 541 5,012 5, 450 6, 043 

86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc. .. 6, 706 6, 367 6,956 45, 730 49, 212 47, 631 

89 Manufactured: articles, n.0.D. csrcsiscsesseceoressvsscossveee 7, 581 8,926 7, 620 101, 534 98, 256 104, 691 

9 Miscellaneous transactions and commodities .......... 21,372 29, 153 21, 722 98, 033 126, 497 98, 320 
91 Postal packages s.c.-cg.sscsceecssacs 2, 491 3,101 2, 398 26, 060 25, 922 26, 711 

92 Live animals not for food 652 i gn by | 1,051 1,196 1,021 1, 449 

93 Returned goods and special transactions ............ 18, 229 24, 936 18, 273 OUT 99, 553 70, 159 

Grand total, covered by S.L'T.C, .....-ssscssssscsssrcsseesaees 2,330,514 2,603,866) 2,381,332] 2,904,064 2,718,596) 2,569, 787 
aoe —s = 


* The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE-—FIRST HALF YEAR 1958 ZO 


TABLE XXVII, Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) to and Imports from the United States, by Sections and 
Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, by Half-Years, 1957-1958 


Section Total exports Imports 
and : Sees fr 7 
division Title description 1957 1958 1957 1958 
codes ier T 
Jan.- June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | Jan.- June | July-Dec. | Jan. -June 
$’G00 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
OOO essai soavecs tocetnssaves ceetereer cette cao Nat ascosesenasuae omseieas 106, 228 186, 461 157, 859 123, 736 121, 042 121, 223 
00. Live animals, chiefly for f00d ........-...csecsecceseceeses 5, 165 45, 360 37, 300 2,114 839 1,514 
01 Meatiand! meat preparatiOns.c:.....ccs.c.:.cccossesessansacesecs 14, 036 23, 606 23,308 6,917 LESSER 6,454 
02; Dairy products, eggs and honey ..... 274 353 848 2) 257 1, 276 2, 546 
03 Fish and fish preparations ............. 37, 176 51,912 44, 599 2, 659 3,152 2,516 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations ........ oo 29,802 45, 649 30, 068 10, 837 10, 048 8, 263 
05 HTUitS ANd, VERE tADLES: <s.ccsmewussescactsccccaeeseneeseeen om 4,515 8,095 9232 79,082 80,063 80,887 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations ............ ae 2,891 1, 830 2, 548 Re cee 2,018 1,955 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices. ........... 664 450 526 9,923 8,355 11,587 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) ......0.........000.. 11, 515 8,942 9,052 5, 848 5, 048 3, 788 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations .............c:cceeeeeeeeees 189 255 334 2, 378 2912 UP fa 8 
Beverages and tobacco ooo... ccc ceeeceeeeeeccceeeeeeeeeeseecers 23, 200 41, 354 26, 818 2, 946 3, 030 3, 233 
11 Beverages sis 23, 179 41, 323 26, 789 1, 246 1, 116 1, 466 
12 TPO bACCO! and manu fa CUITES Ea. cccecacnccescenestectmtesssscece 21 31 2 1, 701 1,914 1, 767 
Crude materials, inedible ..................:::ccceeeesseeeeeeeees 425, 589 549, 725 452,305 152, 180 156, 552 120, 221 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed................... ees 12,002 12, 330 10, 844 14, 125 1,472 11,972 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels ..............cceeeeeeeeee nie 638 327 427 8,423 17, 984 6, 398 
23 Crude rubber, including synthetic’. Bs. 253 273 178 EY (OAS) 6, 436 6, 263 
24 Wood, lumber and cork 119, 274 134, 572 109, 213 21,052 15, 887 18,779 
25 Pulp and waste paper Hoh a 119, 535 118, 036 115, 174 6, 520 By DOT 5, 492 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured ..............eeeeeeee ae 2, 682 2, 179 1, 547 40, 246 28, 623 30, 889 
27 Crude minerals and fertilizers .......... A eee es 39,037 38, 229 30, 621 20, 538 25, 610 17, 389 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal Scrap ............:.:e-s00 123, 680 229, 607 174, 609 23, 361 43, 475 13, 243 
29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. .... 8, 488 14, 172 9,693 9,191 5, 508 9,796 
3 31| Mineral fuels, lubricants and electricity .................. 98,499 17, 173 63, 213 121, 578 137, 299 79, 900 
4 41| Animal and vegetable oils and fats .....................0. 875 874 571 6, 734 7,115 7, 933 
5 COLES OTA Pe beg or oan. SF re pa as Sh SES IR a 59, 607 53, 492 54,140 134, 801 122, 416 124, 938 
Bt Chemical elements and compounds ................ nie 20, 316 19,412 Wek SBE 25,078 27, 084 21, 235 
52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals...... 561 657 253 5, eae 5, 015 4,365 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials. 254 252 333 12, 205 9, 755 105333 
54 Medicina] and pharmaceutical products ......... ae 703 800 589 eae 8, 264 9,613 
55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations ...... 92 171 TL 5, 820 5,783 6,099 
56 Rertilizers, Manuta COME <ces>..ccencccvesensscecaseactsdecesse 21, 707 17, 144 22, 455 DS tes 4,737 5, 699 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals? .......... 15,974 15, 055 18, 128 72,819 61,779 67, 594 
6 Manufactured goods, classified by material ............ 556, 645 526, 399 481,626 438, 388 392,870 358, 638 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs ................ 2, 520 Ast inf 2, 518 4, 386 4, 184 3, 881 
62 Rubber Mmanuifa CHS, M.0. Din cscscs.esedonccesteaseveres os 2, 130 1, 755 1,846 12, 850 11, 242 11, 634 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) ... 23, 990 23, 414 19, 701 9,375 9, 281 8,746 
64 Paper, paperboard and products ...............008 314, 838 310, 488 294, 829 26, 159 26, 786 27, 299 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o-.p. ..... CRIES E akg 24a y BPooL 63, 994 56, 585 65, 218 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p. ... 3, 419 9, 240 3, 383 31,714 32,415 27, 331 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery............. 6,918 6, 376 7,034 3, 648 4,624 2,951 
68 Base metals (including iron) ...............cceeeeeeeee hs 194, 823 165, 659 145,097 169, 306 142, 106 111, 371 
69 Manufactures Of Metals i: ocssaccccceccescoetoncrecenecer sons ese LR ASy f 3, 497 3,867 116, 956 105, 649 100, 208 
7 Machinery and transport equipment 95,344 80, 944 107, 702 921, 897 667, 800 758, 219 
T1 Machinery other than electric ............. Bpdecabaxsaeieas 70, 106 60, 404 87,822 526, 485 368 , 900 419, 386 
72 Electric machinery and apparatus aa 7,422 ay oS 5, 293 121, 895 AIPA SO 108, 833 
16: TANS POMbh © CUIPMENE .<..cs5+ccssteseesoetcsessucessacceuenavaniess 17, 816 15, 206 14, 587 273, 517 186, 778 229, 999 
8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles .....................0+ 9,922 11, 816 10, 441 151, 308 147, 242 155, 746 
81 Building fixtures and fittings 89 88 58 10, 217 12,044 10,722 
82 Fumiture and related fixtures 120 226 108 7,087 Washoe) 7,472 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc. fe 12 18 18 2,057 2, 415 2, 282 
84 Cloth in gels see ee eet oie = a: 891 1, 868 176 10, 425 9,823 10,020 
85 QOCWCAL. Rennes, nie eee ol POE eetecee eee 300 879 205 1, 766 1, 679 1,931 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches,etc. .. 3,550 2,885 ayaa (ay! 32, 892 34, 207 35, 229 
89 Manutactured arbiclOS NlO.Ds .sves-cssenctoeycsescscsseder acs 4,960 5,851 5, 518 86, 863 79,724 88,091 
9 Miscellaneous transactions and commodities .......... 15, 329 21, 599 14, 244 81,961 106, 938 86, 514 
91 BOS tall DACK AT CS au ccee trate azace scorcten ck onns oeteapr Sng 1,990 2, 590 1,916 24, 854 24, 516 25, 330 
92|, Live animals not for [00d ~,..--:.-s1-..+-sca0scacetereee oe 609 1,062 992 922 498 1, 148 
93 Returned goods and special transactions 12, 730 17,947 WIR RH 56, 184 81,925 60, 037 
Grand total, covered by S.L.T.C. .......::cccsscceesereeeeeeees 1,391,239 1,550, 52) 1, 368,917 | 2,135,329 1,862,306/| 1,816,566 


1 The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59. 


72 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
TABLE XXVIII. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) to and Imports from the United Kingdom, 
by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, by Half-Years, 1957-1958 
aan Total exports | Imports 
and : relive oc. 
division Title deseripiox 1957 1958 1957 1958 
codes TiSGna 
Jan, - June July - Dec, Jan, - June Jan.- June | July- Dec. Jan, - June 
rT $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 i‘: $7000 
0 EGO senses sofa csay Sire re nett ae sa oneas cao wate nao x eee 84, 647 118, 437 113, 508 6,575 10, 708 | 1, 68 
00 Inive animals; chiefly: for TOO) srrees.n.-..cs-eatevavccavess 0 12 20 69 55 44 
01 Meat and meat preparations «0.1.0... cscsceseceercnceces 353 411 497 279 243 113 
02 Dairy products) eggs and homey ...-.....6.ccnsesndseesnees 526 2,186 76 249 42 40 
03 Hish and £1ShspreparatiOns: cavesevesssceccesneseate 208 6,079 902 182 176 158 
04 Cereals and cereal] preparations ....... 71, 591 99, 210 105, 676 , 1,209 2, 318 1, 476 
05 Fruits and vegetables ..........cccecececees 1, 840 1, 853 2, 165 690 1, 340 7178 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations ........... 18 54 13 1, 154 1720 1, 345 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and SPiCeS ...... eee eeeeeeeee 15 5 3 2, 540 4,632 3, 485 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) ...........:ceeeeeeeee 10, 007 8,570 4, 146 6 1 4 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations .......:ssceseeeseeeces 88 58 8 198 181 195 
1 [Beverages and tobacco .....-s::ss:sssssesscesssesecssesescansseeee: 15, 501 1,585 13, 129 4,348 7, 010 4, 552 
11 BOVETALES> Sivesuitua: dence risevnicesporstidistieioenmatsen AI 316 331 185 4, 156 6, 609 4, 273 
12 FPODACCOLANG MANUPACTUTE Sits cr -scsaccreceesosstteeetercosreters 15, 185 1,255 12,944 193 400 279 
2 |Crude materials, imedible ...........:.cscessssseeecssscneeeeees 87, 890 122,106 98, 784 14, 289 12,117 10, 434 
21 | Hides, skins and furs, undressed ..........:.:ssceeeceeeee 3,911 2,631 4, 909 1,093 1, 870 1, 790 
22 Oi] seeds, nuts and kernels eeiteredlasla’s ivasatetesuaueus testees 15, 208 10, 782 Solo 19 0 41 
23 Crude rubber, including synthetic! ica tei ena ee te gaiees 1 Pe 4 155 159 42 
24 | Wood, Jumber and cork . See ae aE Bein e tee 18,951 31, 756 23, 670 1 3 9 
25 | Pulp and waste paper. ee Ronscieeeets oe 13, 569 15, 384 11,107 1 11 22 
26 | Textile fibres, unmanufactured .. oaeetvers 544 1, 187 272 10, 664 8, 267 7, 186 
Pag Crude minerals and fertilizers ou... 4,042 5, 396 4,132 I, 510 1, 032 690 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap eee sae 31, 280 53, 908 45, 541 128 128 719 
29 | Animal and vegetable crude materials, n. 0. Dp. se 383 1,062 833 718 646 576 
3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and electricity .................. 223 455 475 1, 093 2, 300 618 
4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats ...........:.cccsssseer 3, 462 3,570 1, 796 352 910 2,294 
5 Chemical S’ cc-ccdosovss ccstegecacc srs sasacarsnocaaeane ene Ssotnassuateanans 12, 772 20, 625 22, 301 11, 503 13, 301 10, 901 
at | Chemical elements and compounds ..............:see- 3,651 4,535 4, 180 2, 220 3, 268 1,877 
52 | Mineral tar and related crude chemicals .............. 0 0 0 255 583 161 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials.............. 35 42 6 3,930 3, 897 3, 339 
54 Medicina] and pharmaceutical products ..... ies 5 18 2, 409 821 1,179 1, 138 
55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations . “ 4 1 242 268 295 
56 Fertilizers, manufactured ......... sseueaess 0 2 0 16 1) 14 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals! Bi seat 9,081 16,025 15, 704 4,019 4, 090 4,078 
6 Manufactured goods, classified by material ............ 131, 017 128, 303 109, 254 105, 599 105, 541 93, 727 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs ..........:.004 635 1, 139 998 2, 581 2, 530 2, 836 
62 Rubber manufactures, n.o.p. Wyankce 23 20 27 700 826 827 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) ive 3,037 4, 309 3, 100 2, 429 2, 407 2, 102 
64 Paper, paperboard and products ........sssessessusesecnees 26, 347 28, 767 25role 830 997 865 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. . dese 971 1, 888 1, 428 37,010 30, 641 29, 948 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o. -D- saeeuneice 1, 198 2, 291 2, 038 10, 136 11, 005 11, 289 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and Jewellery .. eas caneaie 245 208 184 8, 281 8,956 6, 399 
68 Base metals (including iron).. sesesdemepanws eassuce 98, 355 89, 373 75, 631 30, 543 32, 241 24, 464 
69 Manufactures of metals ...........seee 204 309 274 13, 090 15, 937 14, 996 
7 Machinery and transport equipment ...............:.0.00 3, 730 4, 466 8, 558 89, 443 77, 984 112, 531 
ik Machinery other than electric ............ 2, 743 2,494 1, 689 36, 399 34, 835 39, 340 
ie Electric machinery and ¢ appeals § 419 173 641 17,004 14,912 19, 982 
73 Transport equipment .. is a 568 1, 199 6, 228 36, 040 28, 237 53, 209 
8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles ...............:00+ 1, 020 990 803 19, 312 22, 689 19, 367 
81 Building fixtures and fittings ............ 2) 2 2 104 910 835 
82 Furniture and related fixtures... 3 a 12 420 270 544 
83 Travel gents) PePADAES ne etc. .. 1 1 5 537 579 562 
84 Clothing . Sone eee 218 133 191 7,124 9,112 5, 765 
85 Footwear ......... 716 151 40 1, 858 2,150 1,941 
86 Instruments, photographic. “goods, “watches, ‘etc. 329 370 253 2, 698 2,617 2, 983 
89 Manufactured ATLICIES  MsOsDe cceevecscvalenncteeeoieaeses 391 333 299 5,971 REO52 6, 737 
9 Miscellaneous transactions and commodities .......... 729 1,157 1, 066 7,538 9, 346 4,499 
91 Postal packages ....... a seaesien gens ta tscesete aaneencamnenes 43 44 41 664 714 683 
92 Live animals not for food et eeasateasues 5 18 27 138 323 156 
93 Returned goods and special] transactions | magereseuens 681 1,095 998 6, 736 8, 309 3, 660 
Grand total, covered by S.L TiC. .......cccceecceceereceenees 340, St ee a, 369, 672 160, 052 261, 906 266, 560 


1 The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent the inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. They are included in Division 59, 
2 Less than $500.00. 
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